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THE  UNIFICATION  OF  CANADA 

TO  ONE  glancing  over  the  external  features  of  the 
Dominion,  the  geographical  conditions  must  appear  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  national  unity.  There  are  serious 
barriers  which  separate  section  from  section.  North  of  New 
Brunswick  are  stretches  of  forest  dividing  the  Maritime 
Provinces  from  Quebec.  West  of  Quebec,  and  between 
Ontario  and  Manitoba,  lie  large  regions  of  uninviting  country. 
Not  until  Winnipeg  is  reached,  half  way  across  the  continent, 
do  we  enter  the  borders  of  what  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Then,  as  one  threads 
one's  way  in  and  out,  hour  after  hour,  through  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  one  realizes  how  the  western  sea-province, 
without  artificial  means  of  communication,  would  be  cut 
off  from  the  plains  of  central  Canada.  The  Dominion  has 
length  but  not  great  habitable  breadth. 

Nor  does  the  initial  situation  with  regard  to  race  and 
language  seem  to  be  much  more  favourable.  Quebec 
stands  between  the  Enghsh-speaking  Maritime  Provinces 
and  Ontario.  In  the  newer  western  provinces,  though  the 
predominant  population  is  drawn  from  the  older  provinces 
and  from  Britain,  there  are  large  settlements  of  people  whose 
ideals  differ  widely  from  the  prevalent  customs  and  thought 
of  their  neighbours.  In  fact,  the  situation  of  the  Dominion 
racially  and  geographically  as  it  is  to-day  must  to  the  out- 
side observer  present  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  a 
permanent  national  sentiment.  Manifest  destiny  fifty  years 
ago  would  not  have  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  line  of  pro- 
vinces welded  into  a  unity  across  the  continent. 

But,  as  so  often,  the  unexpected  has  happened,  and  to- 
day Canada  is  unified  by  a  strong  national  spirit.     Travel 
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from  Halifax  to  Winnipeg,  and  then  to  Vancouver,  and  one 
finds  similar  social,  political,  religious,  and  even  linguistic 
conditions.  Men  look  at  life  from  much  the  same  point  of 
view  in  the  older  and  in  the  newer  provinces.  Naturally  this 
is  so,  because  the  controlling  element  of  the  newer  provinces 
has  so  far  come  from  the  older  provinces  or  from  Britain,  the 
home  of  the  majority  of  the  settlers  of  Ontario  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrasts  between 
Canadian  and  American  cities  are  very  great,  as  is  evident 
by  comparing  Toronto  with  Boston,  Winnipeg  with  St.  Paul 
and  MinneapoUs,  and  Vancouver  with  Seattle;  and  it  seems 
to  be  quite  arguable  that  the  differences  between  the  Canadian 
cities  of  the  East  and  West  are  less  pronounced  than  those 
between  similarly  situated  cities  in  the  United  States.  All 
this  justifies  the  hopes  of  Confederation,  and  proves  that 
ideas  prevail  over  geographical  barriers. 

Of  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  result  the  most 
powerful  has  been,  of  course,  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. Older  Canada  sent  out  her  sons  to  possess  the  new 
lands,  and  these  first  settlers  belonging  to  the  strong  races 
from  which  the  older  portions  of  Canada  were  colonized 
estabhshed  the  type  of  the  new  life.  Older  political,  social, 
and  religious  ideals  are  so  essentially  inherent  in  the  char- 
acter, that,  like  hardy  seeds  wafted  by  ocean  currents  to 
distant  shores,  they  reproduce  in  the  new  environment  fruit 
similar  in  quahty  to  that  which  was  found  in  their  former 
home.  This  persistency  of  type  is  favoured  both  by  gener- 
ally similar  physical  conditions,  and  by  the  large  incoming 
population  which  has  been  drawn  from  Britain.  In  many 
respects  the  Canadian  problem  is  easier  than  that  of  the 
United  States;  for  though  we  have  a  variously  assorted 
immigration,  we  have  not  such  an  influx  of  different  nation- 
alities as  pours  into  the  cities  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board.  The  rigour  of  the  northern  cUmate  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  deterrent  for  the  peoples  of 
Southern  Europe;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  proportion 
of  peoples  coming  from  Northern  and  Central  Europe  relative 
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to  the  constant  stream  of  our  own  people  moving  from  the 
older  provinces  to  the  West,  will  not  for  some  time,  if  ever 
indeed,  be  so  great  as  to  check  the  growing  Canadian  senti- 
ment. The  movement  from  the  United  States  into  Canada 
introduces,  it  is  true,  a  new  factor  into  the  situation,  which 
would  have  to  be  carefully  considered  in  any  forecast  of  what 
the  future  may  be. 

The  manner  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion 
has  been  working  out  during  the  last  forty  years  has  also 
been  effective  towards  unification.  With  us  the  rights  of 
the  provinces  have  been  pretty  carefully  defined,  whilst  the 
Government  at  Ottawa  has  an  almost  unlimited  field  in 
which  to  initiate  new  and  large  national  poUcies.  It  is  true 
that  the  duties  of  the  provincial  legislatures  come  very  close 
to  the  interests  of  the  citizens,  as  also  in  some  respects  muni- 
cipal measures  touch  us  even  more  immediately;  but  the 
policies  that  issue  from  Ottawa  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  people  and  form  their  political  ideals.  Ottawa  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  national  centre  from  which  power- 
ful influences  radiate.  These  mould  thought  in  every  part 
of  the  Dominion.  The  Dominion  members  form  the  links 
between  Ottawa  and  the  constituencies.  While  parliament 
is  in  session  its  measures  afford  the  staple  for  discussion  in 
almost  every  newspaper  of  the  country,  and  in  them  there 
will  always  be  an  element  of  novelty  and  therefore  of  interest, 
because  the  rights  of  the  local  legislatures  being  defined,  the 
emerging  questions  of  the  growing  national  life  are  likely  to 
be  first  discussed  in  the  Capital  of  the  Dominion. 

In  this  respect  Canada  differs  from  the  United  States 
where  the  powers  of  the  government  of  Washington  have 
been  defined  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  individual  states 
are  always  jealous  of  their  rights.  This  difference  is  more 
far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  may  be  obvious  at  first.  Otta- 
wa is  becoming  relatively  more  influential  every  year,  and 
from  comer  to  comer  of  the  Dominion  the  people  are  grow- 
ing accustomed  to  consider  as  primary  what  concerns  the 
nation  as  a  whole.    This  gives  great  potential  educative 
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ralue  to  our  political  campaigns.  Despite  the  disorgani- 
Bation  of  business  which  they  cause,  and  the  partizan  spirit  in 
which  they  are  conducted,  the  country  is  being  instructed 
in  the  idea  of  civic  duty  and  has  its  attention  directed  to 
issues  that  concern  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  immense  importance  that  the  policies  which  issue  from 
Ottawa  should  be  broad  and  illustrative  of  the  highest  na- 
tional aspirations,  that  the  leaders  should  set  them  forth  so  as 
to  appeal  to  the  worthiest  instincts  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
candidates  in  constituencies  should  recognize  that  they  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  whole  body  politic,  as  well  as  to  their 
party,  for  the  way  in  which  they  place  their  issues  before 
those  whose  votes  they  solicit. 

Statesmanship  consists  in  the  ability  to  discover  some 
broad  national  principle  running  through  the  details  that 
affect  the  life  of  the  multitude  of  citizens.  An  engineer 
studies  the  configuration  of  a  country,  its  elevation,  the 
direction  of  its  rivers,  and  the  character  of  the  soil,  in  order 
that  he  may  learn  how  to  place  his  line  of  railway  to  do  most 
service  at  least  cost  to  the  largest  number  of  people.  No 
less  eagerly  does  the  statesman  consider  the  conditions  of 
the  national  life  in  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  be  done 
to  the  greatest  number.  Merely  local  desires  are  not  allowed 
to  prevail  over  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Canada  with  its 
commingled  races,  its  differing  creeds,  and  its  widely  scattered 
peoples  offers  an  excellent  field  for  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order,  and  the  predominant  position  of  Ottawa  pro- 
vides a  centre  from  which  its  poHcy  may  be  directed. 

Hardly  second  to  the  poUtical  influence  of  Ottawa  in 
unifying  the  national  spirit  of  the  Dominion  is  the  work  of 
the  different  churches.  These  are  all  active  in  the  older 
provinces,  and  they  are  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
occupy  the  ground  in  the  newer  provinces.  Though  their 
primary  object  is  undoubtedly  to  provide  for  the  religious 
necessities  of  the  incoming  population,  a  patriotic  aim  is  con- 
sciously present  in  these  efforts  of  the  churches.  They 
believe  that  the  moral  and  reUgious  beliefs  for  which  they 
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stand  make  for  the  brotherhood  of  the  peoples  and  there- 
fore promote  a  high  national  ideal.  In  the  annual  gatherings 
representatives  from  every  section  of  the  Dominion  assem- 
ble together  in  council;  the  local  necessities  of  remote  parts 
are  discussed  before  what  is  really  a  national  gathering; 
policies  are  initiated  touching  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Further,  the  denominational  pubUcations  are  now 
assuming  large  proportions.  They  circulate  far  and  wide. 
Matters  affecting  the  denomination  at  large  are  discussed 
in  the  pages  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  papers,  and  the 
religious  news  of  the  Dominion  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  a  large  number  of  readers. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  the  affiliations  of  most 
of  the  religious  bodies  are  with  the  parent  churches  in  Britain, 
rather  than  with  the  United  States.  Their  publications 
give  news  of  the  Old  Country.  Some  British  newspapers 
also  have  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  readers  in  Canada. 
Between  England  and  Canada  there  are  interchanges  of 
delegates  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  the  educational 
institutions  follow  the  models  of  the  motherland. 

In  the  English-speaking  provinces  of  the  Dominion  the 
increasing  approximation  of  educational  ideals  also  is  serving 
to  unify  the  national  sentiment.  The  West  has  for  years  been 
drawing  to  its  schools  many  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  whose  influence  cannot  fail  to  make  for  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  standards  on  which  the  older  eastern  intellectual 
life  has  been  developed.  An  additional  influence  of  the  same 
order  has  been  the  large  number  of  graduates  from  Canadian 
and  Enghsh  colleges  who  have  made  their  home  in  the  West 
and  are  using  their  influence  for  the  establishment  of  new 
universities,  offering  them  excellent  and  sympathetic  con- 
stituencies. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  strong  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  soon  be  found  in  all  our  provinces,  maintaining  high 
standards  and  ever  reaching  out  towards  higher  attainment, 
and  that  these  universities  will  be  drawn  together  in  the  com- 
mon effort  to  inspire  the  student  community  of  the  Dominion 
with  a  conception  of  the  dignity  of  learning,  the  necessity 
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of  utter  sincerity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  duty 
of  the  educated  man  to  bring  his  trained  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  urgent  problems  of  this  new  land.  Multitudes  are  com- 
ing in  from  older  countries,  restive  under  traditional  oppres- 
sion, in  the  hope  that  here  at  last  they  are  to  discover  free- 
dom. They  bring  disintegrating  ideas,  and  '^  ideas  are  the 
real  agitators/'  Many  fear  the  demagogue.  He  is  likely 
jto  be  superficial.  The  dangerous  man  is  the  thinker  who  in 
sullen  discontent  has  brooded  over  the  wrongs  of  his  class, 
and  persistently  instills  his  powerful  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
his  neighbours.  These  ideas  work  with  astonishing  energy. 
At  once  we  ask  ourselves,  is  there  to  be  a  repetition  here  of 
the  European  conditions ;  or,  are  we  able  to  counteract  in 
any  way  through  our  universities  and  other  agencies  those 
conditions  and  ideas  which  are  sources  for  much  potential 
mischief? 

Some  contribution,  I  believe,  may  be  made  towards  the 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  assimilating  the  alien  ele- 
ments in  our  population  by  the  universities  and  colleges 
investigating  their  local  conditions  and  publishing  their 
results,  or  communicating  them  to  students  of  social  science 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Most  of  our  problems  of  this 
order  are  manifestly  very  wide  in  their  range  and  engage  the 
attention  of  Europe  as  well  as  America;  but  there  may  be 
local  varieties,  and  in  any  case  a  concentration  of  our  Cana- 
dian students  upon  our  own  conditions  will  enable  us  to  do 
original  work  of  the  highest  value. 

The  national  idea  will  be  furthered  also  by  the  establish- 
ment of  post-graduate  departments  in  the  larger  universities. 
At  present  there  is  an  annual  exodus  from  almost  every 
college  of  the  Dominion  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  students  are  among  our  best,  and  that 
many  of  them  settle  permanently  there,  because  at  present 
so  many  more  opportunities  in  the  teaching  profession  are 
open  to  them  there  than  in  our  country.  But  this  will  gradu- 
ally change,  and,  moreover,  post-graduate  work  is  not  con- 
fined to  preparation  for  a  purely  academic  xareer.     If  we  can 
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divert  some  of  this  stream  of  college  graduates  to  our  own 
universities  we  shall  save  many  of  them  for  the  Dominion, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  together  from  widely  separated 
provinces  those  who  will  be  leaders  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Possibly  there  might  also  be  instituted  a  series  of  scholar- 
ships to  enable  undergraduate  students  to  spend  a  year  at 
some  other  university  than  that  in  which  they  are  registered 
and  from  which  they  intend  to  graduate,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  professors  or  laboratory  equipment  in 
their  special  Hne  of  study. 

Strong  as  are  the  forces  which  are  uniting  the  Dominion, 
and  effective  as  they  have  already  been,  there  is  need  of  in- 
creasing to  the  utmost  their  number  and  their  power.  Our 
national  life  is  so  complicated  that  it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  understand,  unless  the  intelligence  and  sympathy 
of  the  various  classes  of  the  community  are  directed  towards 
the  emerging  problems  of  the  state.  They  musji  be  faced  by 
patient  and  enlightened  resoluteness  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  stampeded  by  local ,  racial,  or  social  prejudices. 

R.  A.  Falconer 
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Let  US  begin  with  the  sufficiently  general  statement  that  we 
hve  in  Canada,  some  of  us  since  yesterday,  some  of  us 
for  six  generations.  To  say  that  we  are  Canadians  might  in- 
volve us  in  controversy;  and  one  would  be  simple-minded 
indeed,  who  should  attempt  to  set  forth  within  the  compass 
of  a  small  paper  what  the  term  Canadian  does  exactly  signify. 

Yet  it  is  worth  correcting  the  impression  which  was  pre- 
valent, at  least  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  Canadian  is  a  kind 
of  Yankee,  or  an  Indian,  or  even  necessarily  a  person  living  in- 
America  who  speaks  French.  There  is  nothing  very  pro- 
found in  this  observation,  but  it  is  as  well  that  the  fact  should 
be  established. 

The  world  has  heard  much  and  is  likely  to  hear  more  of 
Canada  and  its  affairs.  These  affairs  are  the  growing  of  wheat, 
the  catcliing  of  fish,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  mining  of 
metals,  the  conversion  of  trees  into  timber,  and  all  the  by- 
products which  accompany  or  flow  from  these  operations. 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  splendour  of  these  achievements, 
though  it  is  not  the  present  intention  to  write  of  them.  That 
may  well  be  done  by  persons  who  are  fully  informed  and 
vitally  concerend  about  these  operations.  The  present  pro- 
posal is  to  speak  of  something  different  and  yet  not  quite 
different — ^namely,  the  spirit  which  should  actuate  us  in  the 
doing  of  these  things. 

It  is  of  some  importance  that  we  should  make  wheat  to 
grow.  The  thing  which  is  of  more  importance  is  that  we 
should  have  a  right  reason  for  undertaking  that  labour,  and  a 
right  spirit  in  the  doing  of  it.  The  man  who  makes  two  blades 
of  wheat  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  for  the  mere 
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purpose  of  providing  unnecessary  food,  is  working  with  the 
spirit  and  motive  of  a  servant — of  a  slave  even.  The  slave 
works  because  he  is  compelled  to;  the  artist  because  he  loves 
to;  the  fool  does  unnecessary  work  because  he  is  a  fool.  Each 
one  of  us  is  part  slave,  part  artist,  and  part  fool.  The 
wise  man  is  he  who  strives  to  be  all  three  in  due  proportion, 
and  succeeds  in  being  not  too  much  of  any  one.  But  the 
tragedy  of  our  hfe  hes  in  this :  that  the  man  who  was  designed 
for  an  artist  is  by  compulsion  so  often  a  slave.  It  is  merely 
pathetic  to  see  the  fool  engaged  in  his  useless  task,  and  comic 
to  see  a  millionaire  continuing  to  work  at  his  queer  trade. 

Work,  then,  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  A  man 
who  works  to  keep  himself  out  of  mischief  is  only  a  Uttle  less 
vicious  than  the  idler.  This  '*  work  for  work's  sake "  is 
entirely  modem ;  and  our  present  civilization  is  the  only  one 
which  has  ever  been  estabhshed  upon  that  principle.  To 
the  Greek  mind  it  was  incredible  that  a  free  man  should  labour, 
even  for  his  own  support.  That  was  the  business  of  the  slave. 
The  citizen  had  other  occupation  in  considering  how  he  could 
make  the  best  of  his  hfe.  His  business  was  to  think  how  he 
should  govern  himself,  how  he  might  attain  to  a  fulness  of  life. 

It  is  not  the  modem  view,  that  a  man  should  occupy 
himself  with  his  hfe.  With  all  our  talk  about  freedom  we  have 
only  succeeded  in  enslaving  ourselves.  We  have  created  for 
ourselves  a  huge  treadmill;  and,  if  we  do  not  keep  pace,  we 
fall  beneath  its  wheels.  Our  inventions  have  only  added  to 
the  perplexities  of  hfe.  We  have  created  artificial  neces- 
sities and  consume  our  hves  in  ministering  to  them. 

We  work  only  because  we  think  we  must.  We  have  all 
seen  the  clerk  in  the  office  dawdUng  over  his  balances  and  his 
bills,  watching  the  clock  until  the  hour  strikes  when  he  is  free — 
to  do  what?  To  escape  to  his  Uttle  workshop  or  garden. 
The  thing  which  keeps  us  in  heart  at  our  tasks  during  the  long 
winter — ^if  one  may  be  permitted  to  affirm  that  the  Cana- 
dian winter  is  long — ^is  the  hope  that  we  may  at  some  time 
escape  to  our  httle  farms,  our  woods,  and  streams,  forgetful 
that  it  is  within  our  reach  to  spend  the  whole  year  in  doing 
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the  things  which  we  love  to  do.  There  is  but  one  free  man  in 
the  world — he  who  creates  out  of  the  earth .  If  workers  work  for 
the  love  of  the  thing,  then  is  constituted  the  class  of  artists — 
whether  they  work  in  the  earth,  in  stone,  in  wood,  with  colours, 
with  sounds,  or  with  words. 

There  is  yet  another  class ;  and  of  it  I  propose  to  speak  at 
some  length,  because  the  voice  of  it  is  the  dominant  one  in 
Canada  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  belong. 
This  is  the  class  which  I  call  traders,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  who  work  for  the  love  of  creating,  whether  it  be  com- 
posed of  tradesmen  exchanging  their  time,  merchants  trading 
their  wares,  or  professors  trading  their  knowledge — for  money. 

What  man  engages  in  this  commerce  for  love  of  the  thing 
itself?  Who  flies  to  it  as  to  a  refuge  from  his  care  or  his  sor- 
row? Of  all  human  activities,  which  are  not  exactly  criminal, 
this  alone  has  for  its  ethic  the  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root 
of  all  evil.  Yet  this  is  the  ideal  which  is  held  up  persistently 
before  us,  for  our  guidance  in  Hfe  and  for  the  adjustment  of  our 
political  relations. 

If  I  were  to  demonstrate  that  following  the  guidance  of 
this  pernicious  principle  has  led  to  the  corruption  of  public 
life  and  to  personal  misery,  to  the  pohtical  lobby  and  the 
social  slum,  that  would  be  to  relate  the  history  of  modem 
civilization.  I  shall  endeavour  instead  to  indicate  its  effect 
when  it  is  adopted  as  the  guiding  principle  of  statesmen. 

If  any  man  is  qualified  to  express  this  modem  view,  I 
think  that  man  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  a  speech  which  he 
delivered,  June  10th,  1896,  he  made  the  portentous  state- 
ment, '*  Empire  is  Commerce.^'  A  reading  of  history  does 
not  convince  one  that  this  definition  is  correct,  and  numberless 
illustrations  leap  to  the  mind  in  refutation  of  such  doctrine. 
The  nations  which  have  left  their  impress  upon  humanity  had 
quite  other  views. 

The  Hebrews  who  inhabited  the  barren  hill-sides  of 
Palestine  proclaimed  that  Empire  lay  in  righteousness;  and 
her  prophets  were  never  done  crying  aloud  their  warnings 
against  the  fate  which  overtook  the   conmaercial  cities  of 
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Nineveh  and  Tyre.  The  Greeks  lived  alone  for  beauty  of 
conduct,  for  enrichment  of  character.  The  Romans  upbuilded 
their  empire  for  the  sake  of  law  and  order.  Holland  attained 
to  greatness  through  struggle  against  the  invader;  and  Eng- 
land through  her  undying  resolution  that  she  would  be  free. 

In  refutation  of  this  fallacy,  that  Commerce  is  Empire, 
we  may  cite  the  case  of  Holland.  .  When  William  III.,  after  in- 
credible labour,  accomplished  the  great  Protestant  Union 
against  Louis  XIV.,  and  annexed  the  Royal  Crown  of  England, 
her  influence  was  at  its  height.  Then  began  her  commerce. 
Riches  flowed  in  upon  her  from  every  sea.  Her  greatness 
lasted  scarce  twenty  years. 

But  the  history  of  our  own  coimtry  serves  amply  for 
illustration.  Those  are  traducers  of  England,  who  say  that 
her  Empire  has  covered  the  earth  at  the  demands  of  com- 
merce. Trade  has  not  followed  the  flag,  as  the  saying  is. 
Between  1883  and  1897  the  Empire  increased  in  population 
128  milHons.  The  boundaries  were  enlarged  to  the  extent 
of  four  milhon  square  miles  by  the  inclusion  of  Egypt,  the 
coast  and  hinter-land  of  Nigeria,  Somaliland,  East  and  Central 
Africa,  and  the  Soudan.  Yet  during  that  period  the  exports 
fell  from  ;£6.17s.  per  head  of  population  tO;£5.17s.;  and  the 
total  exports  fell  from  305  milhons  to  294  milhon  pounds. 
More  recently,  South  Africa  has  been  included;  500  million 
pounds  would  not  pay  the  cost,  and  yet  in  all  these  regions 
the  German  bagman  moves  about  as  freely  as  if  he  had  borne 
liis  share.  That  is  sufficient  refutation  of  the  fallacy  that 
Commerce  and  Empire  are  synonymous  terms. 

But  we  may  find  a  better  illustration  of  what  commerce 
will  do  for  a  nation,  because  it  is  going  on  under  our  very 
eyes.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  to  Germany  we  went  in  search 
of  a  love  for  the  ideal,  for  a  reverence  of  fact,  for  a  high,  and 
austere,  and  disinterested  view  of  hfe.  To  inculcate  the  value 
of  these  things  was  Germany's  work  in  the  world,  wrought 
out  by  her  unworldly  professors,  her  authors  dazzUng  with 
the  brilUancy  of  their  ideas,  her  scientists  consumed  with  the 
pure  love  of  knowledge,  and  her  philosophers  whose  thought 
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ranged  over  the  whole  of  human  life  and  aspired  upward 
towards  a  knowledge  of  God.  Shorn  of  her  spiritual  strength, 
Germany  sits  a  blind  giant,  toiling  in  the  mill  for  the  benefit 
of  any  Phihstine  who  requires  meanness  and  cheapness. 
Prosperity  in  trade  has  wrought  this  change  in  character,  and 
it  has  all  come  about  in  one  generation.  Forty  years  of  com- 
mercial education  has  made  of  the  Germans  the  tinkers  of 
Europe,  the  bagmen  of  the  world,  the  supple  traders  who  do 
not  disdain  the  language  of  the  Hottentot,  if  only  a  bill  of 
goods  may  be  sold  thereby.  To-day,  German  science  and  learn- 
ing have  surrendered  themselves  to  the  vindication  of  brute 
force  over  moral  ideals. 

And  this  is  the  advice,  the  new  remedy,  which  every 
quack  has  to  offer  to  us  and  to  England.  The  charge  which 
they  bring  against  us  is  that  the  education  which  we  give  to 
our  children  makes  of  them  merely  educated  men,  and  not 
men  of  business.  It  is  the  ^ ^business  man''  who  understands 
education.  The  boy  must  be  ilhterate  empirical,  disdainful 
of  all  knowledge  which  is  not  the  result  of  personal  experience. 
The  New  Education  is  the  thing,  and  Germany  is  the  place 
where  it  is  made. 

We  in  Canada  have  the  opportunity  of  making  a  new 
experiment.  We  have  not  entirely  abandoned  ourselves  to 
the  dominion  of  work  and  the  desire  for  money.  There  are 
those  who  tell  us  that  this  is  our  destiny — to  work  and  grow 
rich.  They  are  not  disinterested.  They  desire,  rather,  that 
we  should  work  that  they  may  grow  rich. 

For  thirty  years  we  have  resolutely  turned  away  our 
faces  from  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  hfe,  from  the  simple 
joys  which  go  with  these  occupations.  We  have  become 
infected  with  the  desire  to  imitate  peoples  whose  environ- 
ment is  different  from  ours.  We  have  not  been  hving  our  own 
life.  ^*  Crowding  the  cities  in  a  blacker  incessanter  Une," 
we  shall  soon  be  asking  with  Matthew  Arnold,  ^^  Who  can  see 
the  green  earth  any  more?  When  shall  we  drink  of  the  feeling 
of  quiet  again."  The  factory  and  the  slum  are  twin  sisters. 
If  these  continue  to  be  our  ideal  of  achievement,  then,  having 
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achieved  nothing  but  slum  and  factory,  no  one  will  ask  who 
or  what  we  have  been — 

''  More  than  he  asks  what  waves 
Of  the  midmost  ocean  have  swelled, 
Foaro/d  for  a  moment,  and  gone." 

We  in  Canada  have  now  attained  to  that  condition 
against  which  woe  is  proclaimed.  "Woe  unto  you  when  all 
men  speak  well  of  you,"  contains  a  penetrating  truth.  The 
vastness  of  our  country  and  the  wealth  of  our  resources  is  our 
song  in  a  chorus  of  wonder.  Yet  we  might  well  remember 
that  the  bulk  of  Asia  was  not  proof  against  the  spirit  of  Greece. 
There  are  things  which  we  must  do  for  the  care  of  our  soul; 
there  are  things  which  we  must  not  do,  if  we  would  save  our 
soul  aUve,  if  we  are  to  have  any  meaning  in  history. 

Here  we  are  outstretched  three  thousand  miles  between 
two  oceans,  squeezed  in  between  the  frozen  North  and  a 
nation  from  which  we  must  differentiate  ourselves,  imless  we 
are  content  merely  to  cast  our  Uves  into  that  welter  of  hu- 
manity. We  are  an  aggregation  of  elements  sufficiently 
diverse,  separated  from  each  other  by  mountains  and  wilder- 
ness, by  language,  and  theological  dogma.  But  the  difficul- 
ties are  not  insurmountable  if  we  address  ourselves  to 
them  with  honesty  and  sweetness  of  temper.  It  will  take  a 
long  time — ^if  we  measure  time  by  the  life  of  a  man — ^to  com- 
pose our  differences  and  grow  together;  a  short  time  if  we 
measure  time  by  the  hfe  of  a  nation. 

England  has  been  at  the  task  a  thousand  years,  and  we 
have  heard  that  Ireland  is  not  yet  entirely  satisfied.  There- 
fore we  need  not  be  discouraged  by  what  we  have  accomplished 
in  thirty  years.  England  is  so  far  away  and — one  may  add — 
so  small,  that  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  her  political 
action  arises  out  of  a  unanimity  of  opinion.  Looked  at  more 
nearly,  controversy  and  dissension  are  as  obvious  as  amongst 
ourselves.  Struggle  and  compromise  has  always  been  her 
portion.  By  this  method  she  has  attained  to  political  wisdom. 
Holding  a  middle  course  between  extremes,  she  has  gone 
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safely.  That  has  been  the  history  of  England  in  her  internal 
affairs,  and  it  must  be  ours  too. 

There  have  always  been  two  Englands,  an  East  and  a 
West,  or  rather  a  South-East  and  a  North-West.  The  rivalry 
between  them  was  at  first  military,  then  political,  now  com- 
mercial. For  a  thousand  years  the  rich  eastern  meadows 
of  the  Thames  and  Trent  attracted  invaders — Romans,  Danes, 
Saxons,  Normans.  For  a  Uke  period  the  West,  with  its  moun- 
tains, bogs,  marshes,  forests  and  sands,  was  a  refuge  for  out- 
laws and  for  the  conquered  Gaels,  Picts,  and  Welsh.  Political 
power  lay  in  the  East  defended  by  royalty,  lords,  commons, 
church,  court,  industry,  and  wealth.  This  was  '^  Merrie 
England,''  green  England,  with  its  grassy  plains,  ancestral 
homes,  cities,  villages  and  farms,  cathedrals,  churches,  and 
universities.  Between  the  two  lay  a  frontier  fortified  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  yet  marked  with  the  names 
of  their  camps  and  with  the  Norman  castles  of  Warwick, 
Kenilworth,  and  Dudley.  This  black  England  gave  birth 
to  the  Puritan  Spirit,  to  a  reflecting,  calculating  mind,  from 
which  modem  business  England  has  grown. 

In  the  West  there  has  always  been  a  chaos  of  revolu- 
tionary tendencies.  Out  of  it  arose  the  demand  for  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  ensure  adequate  representation 
of  all  classes,  to  exercise  due  influence  over  parliamentary 
elections,  and  to  alleviate  national  distress.  The  West  im- 
posed upon  the  East  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  it  was  only 
at  that  recent  date  that  a  considerable  portion  of  England 
was  freed  from  an  oppression  much  worse  than  anything 
which  we  in  Quebec  have  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
Ontario. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  the  process  of  organization 
will  not  be  so  slow  in  Canada  as  it  was  in  England.  The  gulf 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  not  impassable.  To  us  birth 
is  not  a  warrant  entithng  to  position,  nor  is  it  a  bar  to  a  career. 
There  is  an  absence  of  that  sense  of  traditional  wrong  which 
various  sections  of  older  communities  have  inherited.  We 
have  no  political  grievances.     Our  public  life  is  simple,   and 
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it  is  automatically  purifying  itself.  Our  newspapers 
are  not  entirely  conscienceless.  There  are  many  influences 
making  for  organic  imity.  Distance  is  losing  its  repelling 
force.  We  see  more  of  each  other.  We  meet  together  in 
the  imiversities.  Education  is  becoming  organized.  Even 
our  school-books  are  beginning  to  be  written  from  a  Canadian, 
instead  of  from  a  narrow,  provincial,  or  seditious  standpoint. 
Except  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  our  schools  are  free  from 
the  taint  of  sectarianism,  either  Cathohc  or  Protestant.  The- 
ological dogmas  are  freeing  themselves  from  the  spirit  of  hatred, 
and  the  churches  are  learning  that  reUgion  is  peace — peace 
within  the  soul,  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men. 

No  longer  do  we  live  in  isolated  communities.  With 
larger  opportunity  our  young  men  are  not  forsaking  their 
own  country  to  lose  their  identity  amongst  people  with  other 
aims.  Rather,  they  are  coming  back  and  bringing  men  of 
our  own  breed  with  them.  These  newcomers  find  our  institu- 
tions more  comfortable  than  their  own,  because  our  political 
system  has  been  created  out  of  our  Ufe,  not  imported  and  im- 
posed upon  us  from  without.  That  is  why  the  West  will  be 
saved  to  Canada,  why  Canada  will  always  be  saved  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  Empire  to  us. 

It  is  only  when  a  nation  is  dead  that  discussion  ends. 
They  are  yet  discussing  things  in  England,  and  in  pretty  plain 
terms  too.  After  a  thousand  years  of  controversy  they  have 
evils  which  are  yet  imremedied.  In  this  country,  too,  there  is 
discussion,  and  there  are  persons  who  profess  to  be  dissatis- 
fied about  the  relations  which  exist  between  this  country 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  inform  myself,  their  griev- 
ances are  that  a  man  in  Canada,  who  loses  a  lawsuit  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  a  body  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  the 
world;  that  a  treaty  may  be  made  setthng  the  frontiers  of 
India  for  example,  without  seeking  our  advice ;  that  England 
may  engage  in  a  war  of  which  she  is  ready  to  bear  the  cost  on 
her  own  initiative. 

I  am  not  sure  that  any  advice  which  we  might  offer  would 
be  very  useful,  yet  I  suspect  that  there  are  persons  in  Canada 
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who  could  tell  us,  if  they  were  free  to  speak,  that  such  advice 
is  sought  habitually.     True,  we  writers  and  talkers  may  not 
be  consulted,  but  let  us  remember  that  our  premiers,  and  our 
cabinets,  and  the  representatives  of  our  King,  may  have  better 
information  than  we  possess.     We  are  comparatively  new  to 
this  business  of  Empire-management.     It  is  a  Httle  different 
from  farming,  or  trading,  or  sawing  timber;    and  these  are 
the  occupations  with  which  we  are  more  familiar,  in  which 
we  excel.      I  can  quite  readily  surmise  that  in  the  making 
of  a  treaty  with  Russia,  or  an  alliance  with  Japan,  or  an 
entente  with  France,  problems  might  arise  which  would  be 
new  to  us.     I  question  if  even  Mr.  Lemieux  has  more  definite 
information  upon  the  boundaries  of  Thibet  than  Mr.  Oswald 
had  upon  the  bearing  of  a  line  ^^  due  west  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods, '^  or  more  specific  knowledge  of  the  hinter-land  of 
Nigeria  than  Lord  Ashburton  possessed  about  the  water-shed 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     Treaties 
are  made,  alliances  are  negotiated,  and  war  is  declared  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.     We  are  so 
accustomed  to  conducting^our  public  business  from  the  house- 
tops, and  so  little  comes  of  our  business,  that  we  have  not 
learned  the  necessity  of  caution,  reticence,  delicacy. 

There  are  also  persons  in  Canada  who,  Tunder  the  guise 
of  historical  research,  are  resolute  to  put  England  in  the  wrong. 
They  pitch  upon  isolated  incidents  and  assemble  them  to 
produce  an  effect.  Because  England  made  a  certain  peace 
with  thirteen  revolted  colonies  they  cry  out  that  Canada 
was  betrayed,  forgetting  that  Canada  at  the  time  had  no  ex- 
istence. As  well  might  they  blame  England  for  losing  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  was  our  fathers 
who  did  it,  and  we  all — ^we  in  Canada  and  we  in  England — 
are  equally  sharers  in  the  results.  It  ill  becomes  anyone  in 
Canada  to  complain,  whose  family  Uved  in  England  when 
these  things  were  done.  All,  save  the  French-Canadians 
and  those  who  are  called  Loyalists,  are  debarred  from  entering 
a  protest,  and  it  is  not  from  them  the  complaint  comes. 

Nor  should  we  allow  seditious  demagogues  to  import  into 
tliis  country  their  traditional  wrongs.     We  in  Scotland  suffered 
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the  last  things  at  the  hand  of  England  in  1745.  The  heads 
of  our  houses  were  slain.  Our  chosen  King  was  hunted  into 
exile.  Our  national  Ufe  was  broken  up  and  many  of  our  brav- 
est were  transported  into  virtual  slavery.  We  have  forgotten 
all  these  incidents  of  the  national  growth,  just  as  England 
has  forgotten  the  event  at  Bannockbum ;  or,  if  we  remember 
them,  it  is  but  to  yield  to  each  other  an  increased  respect.  We 
know  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  Ireland  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  relation  which  exists  between  them  and 
England.  We  have  imported  that  grievance  into  Canada. 
It  is  a  local  affair.  Let  it  be  settled  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  have  heard  that  the  people  of  British 
Columbia,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  on  the  other,  have  some  grievance  against  the  Dominion 
as  a  whole.  We  shall  adjust  the  matter  between  ourselves. 
We  shall  not  trouble  the  people  of  England  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  burden  of  this  difficulty.  In  justice  to  Canada 
and  in  decency  to  England  let  us  allow  to  Ireland  and  her 
neighbours  the  same  privilege.  Any  person  who  lands  upon 
these  shores  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  asking  us  to  interfere 
as  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  as  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Cape  Colony,  as  between  Ireland  and  England,  should 
be  treated  as  one  who  stirs  up  strife. 

But  the  man  to  be  most  suspicious  of  is  he  who  has  a 
political  formula,  a  doctrine,  a  device.  There  are  plenty  of 
these  persons  in  Canada.  They  tell  us  with  all  the  assurance 
of  a  soothsayer  what  the  destiny  of  this  country  is  to  be.  For 
forty  years  they  deafened  us  with  their  cry  of  annexation. 
But  happily  our  ears  were  deaf  and  their  crying  has  ceased. 
Now,  they  are  upon  a  new  scent,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
many  are  following  them  or  much  concerned  about  where  it 
leads. 

The  Ufe  of  a  nation  is  too  vast,  too  complex,  too  much 
a  thing  of  the  future  to  be  governed  by  a  document  drawn  up 
in  advance  of  events.  We  aU  know  what  happened  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  even  to  the  terms  which 
were  drawn  up  by  the  Fathers  of  our  own  Confederation.     It 
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was  far  from  the  mind  of  Alexander  Hamilton  that  the  United 
States  should,  within  a  century  and  a  half,  be  ruled  by  an 
elected  king,  who  has  more  power  for  good  and  also  for  evil 
than  any  sovereign  of  Europe.  It  was  far  from  the  mind  of 
the  Fathers  of  Confederation  that  the  Dominion  which  they 
created  should  so  entirely  dominate  the  Provinces  of  which 
it  was  composed. 

The  true  principle  of  governing  is  to  govern  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  race.  Even  if  we  in  Canada  would,  we  cannot 
depart  from  that  principle.  We  can  do  no  otherwise  than  as 
we  are  doing.  The  genius  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong  is 
to  do  nothing  in  advance  of  necessity.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  adopted  a  different  principle.  They  imposed 
upon  themselves  a  set  of  doctrines  from  which  they  have 
been  striving  ever  since  to  free  themselves.  For  good  or 
bad  the  British  Empire  exists  because  it  has  been  established 
day  by  day  upon  the  experience  of  uncoimted  yesterdays; 
and  so  has  been  created  a  Constitution  not  on  paper  but 
sacrosanct  in  our  hearts. 

Even  before  the  English  landed  in  England  that  was 
their  practice,  to  deal  with  events  as  they  arose.  They  never 
strove  for  a  theory  of  government,  they  were  content  if  they 
governed  well.  Their  philosophers  might  discuss  the  basis 
of  kingship  for  the  enhghtenment  of  other  peoples.  They 
were  content  if  their  King  governed  well.  If  he  did  not 
govern  well  they  cut  off  his  head,  or  sent  to  Holland  or  Hanover 
for  another.  ^^  Who  ha'e  ye  got  for  King  now?^' — ^in  that 
enquiry  lies  the  whole  practice  of  English  government. 

From  time  to  time  portions  of  the  race  migrated  out  of 
the  Island.  They  proceeded  at  once  to  do  what  they  did  at 
home — to  govern  themselves.  That  is  what  they  did  in  the 
United  States.  The  rebellion  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  came  about  because 
Lord  North  was  wrong.  It  was  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lishmen; for  EngUshmen  always  rebel  against  injustice,  and 
they  decide  for  themseves  when  they  have  endured  enough, 
when  the  moment  has  come,  as  John  Winthrop,  the  first 
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Governor  of  Massachusetts,  said  when  he  and  his  fellow- 
Puritans  chose  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  the 
privilege  of  governing  themselves  as  seemed  best  to  them. 

It  is  fixed  in  the  English  mind  that  any  given  community 
has  a  natural  right  to  govern  itself  as  it  sees  fit;  that  no  com- 
munity of  white  men  can  long  be  governed  by  any  other,  that 
self-government  is  best.  That  is  why  Canada  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  Canadians,  Australia  to  the/AustraUans,  South 
Africa  to  the  South  Africans.  That  has  been  the  principle 
which  has  always  guided  England  in  her  relations 
with  her  offspring,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  community,  and  Lord  SaUsbury  was  the  greatest 
exponent  of  this  principle. 

But  there  has  always  been  this  reservation.  A  com- 
mimity,  native  or  foreign,  must  not  deny  to  an  EngUshman 
the  fundamental  rights  which  he  enjoys  at  home.  The  Turks 
may  murder  their  Bulgarian  fellow  subjects.  The  Abyssin- 
ians  may  harry  their  hinter-land.  The  Egyptians  may 
wallow  in  corruption.  The  Boers  may  purchase  armaments. 
But  they  must  not  destroy  an  Enghshman  without  due  process 
of  law.  The  Magna  Charta  is  the  charter  of  an  EngUshman's 
liberties,  and  it  runs  wherever  an  Englishman  may  be  found. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  England  involves  the  assump- 
tion, an  entirely  justifiable  one  as  I  think,  that  her  children 
are  sons  and  not  prodigals;  that  they  will  not  be  eager  to 
spend  their  substance  Uving  riotously  in  a  far  country,  or 
content  to  fatten  swine  in  their  fields.  When  our  fathers 
went  out  into  the  wilderness  they  made  a  covenant  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity.  Under  this  covenant  they  re- 
heved  themselves  from  one  set  of  obUgations  and  incurred 
another.  They  were  released  from  the  burden  of  Empire 
as  a  whole.  They  assumed  the  burden  of  a  part,  and  at 
times  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole.  We  in  Canada 
have  ^*  made  good,"  as  the  saying  is.  We  have  proved 
ourselves  worthy  to  be  called  sons.  We  think  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  **show-down,"  as  they  used  to  say  in  the  West, 
for  the  making  of  a  new  covenant  in  which  we  shall  be  enabled 
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to  renew  our  vows,  by  which  we  shall  again  be  adopted  into 
the  number,  privileged  again  to  share  and  bear  the  burden 
of  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  be  made  partakers  in  the  heritage, 
and  of  all  the  responsibilities  and  benefits,  spiritual  as  much  as 
material,  which  accompany  or  flow  from  such  adoption. 

If  we  in  Canada  were  to  become  afflicted  with  a  madness, 
and  take  it  into  our  heads  to  estabUsh  an  anarchy  or  other 
outland  form  of  government,  I  do  not  think  that  England 
would  do  anything  more  than  recall  to  our  minds  the  fable 
of  the  silly  beasts  who  would  have  a  log  or  a  stork  for  king, 
or  that  other,  of  the  frog  who  would  be  an  ox. 

We  are  governed  in  our  conduct  by  conventions.  There 
is  a  convention  of  the  home,  of  the  club,  of  the  dinner,  of  the 
church.  These  conventions  are  based  upon  ^^  the  law  of 
kindness,"  as  the  ProverbiaUst  defines  it,  upon  affection. 
They  make  for  good  manners  and  amenity  of  life.  There 
should  also  be  a  convention  of  kindness  in  our  larger  relations, 
under  which  we  would  refrain  from  irritating  one  other. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  of  kindness  we  shall  abstain 
from  giving  offence  to  Cathohc  or  Protestant,  to  English  or 
French,  to  rich  or  to  poor. 

The  leader  of  those  who  call  themselves  Liberals  and 
the  leader  of  those  who  call  themselves  Conservatives  possess 
this  spirit;  and  when  they  succeed  in  instilling  it  into  their 
followers,  it  will  pervade  pubhc  hfe  to  the  ends  of  the  Do- 
minion. Then  we  shall  see  the  finish  of  that  hateful  spirit, 
under  the  influence  of  which  a  minister  of  the  Crown  permits 
himself  to  bring  a  raihng  accusation  against  his  opponents, 
and  a  member  of  Parliament  to  liken  a  minister  to  a  ^^  whipped 
spaniel."  These  things  are  hateful  and  do  not  occur  in  private 
Ufe.  They  are  hateful  in  public  fife  as  well.  Actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  this  law  of  kindness,  we  should  make  of  Can- 
ada a  refuge  for  all  within  the  Empire  who  are  in  distress,  for 
the  unemployed,  for  the  discouraged.  England  has  done 
much  for  us,  nourished  us,  defended  us,  and  defends  us  yet. 
Let  us  do  this  in  return,  not  in  a  spirit  of  bargaining,  but 
with  the  desire  to  bear  more  than  our  part  of  the  burden  of 
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Empire.  With  an  organization  easily  contrived  we  could 
to  our  mutual  benefit  relieve  that  part  of  England  which  lies 
beyond  the  sea  of  one  in  ten  of  its  surplus  people.  We  could 
give  to  the  willing  ones  a  little  farm,  a  little  house,  instruction 
in  self  support.  To  those  who  will  not  work  we  could  teach  the 
lesson,  that  they  shall  not  eat,  and  that  would  be  the  greatest 
kindness  of  all.  So  shall  we  purify  and  enrich  the  race.  There 
is  a  regulation  that  a  man  shall  be  kept  out  of  Canada  if  he 
has  not  a  certain  amoimt  of  money.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary, 
make  his  poverty  a  reason  for  taking  him  in. 

We  have  wrought  hard  these  two  centuries  past.  Now 
we  have  some  leisure  for  enjoyment.  Rural  Ufe  is  a  cheerless 
thing  so  long  as  it  is  lived  in  the  shadow  of  poverty.  But, 
happily,  that  shadow  has  passed  away;  and,  lest  it  may  be 
thought  that  I  have  entirely  forgotten  my  subject,  I  shall 
say  that  this  additional  grain  of  wheat  of  which  I  was  speaking 
is  only  of  value  if  we  get  enjoyment  out  of  it.  Our  life  in 
Canada  will  always  be  rural.  Wherefore  let  us  aspire  after 
rural  joys.  Let  those  who  have  the  love  of  money  engage 
in  Commerce  if  they  choose,  and  create  an  Empire  out  of  it 
if  they  can.  Let  the  millionaire  continue  to  work  at  his 
queer  trade.  They  cannot  hurt  us  if  we  keep  our  spirit  right. 
Their  glamour  will  not  allure  us.  They  will  lose  interest  in  it 
themselves,  when  they  see  that  we  are  disinterested. 

Chief  amongst  these  rural  joys  to  which  we  should  aspire 
is  the  visitation  of  our  friends,  as  they  do  in  the  country. 
*'  I  was  bom  back  East  in  Brandon, ''  said  a  homely  farmer 
on  the  western  plains;  for  Brandon,  is  no  longer  West.  We 
have  cleared  our  farms.  We  have  Ufted  the  mortgage  from 
them.  We  have  built  schools  and  churches,  and  made  good 
roads.  This  is  mere  machinery.  It  is  not  life.  National 
life  is  merely  the  sum  of  family  Hfe.  Wherefore,  it  is  im- 
portant to  cherish  our  family  Ufe,  to  preserve  intact,  to 
strengthen  those  ties  of   affection  which  bind   us   together. 

Canada  is  the  elder  brother  of  all  who  have  emerged  from 
the  loins  ^'^  England.  Too  long  we  have  been  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  each  other.     We  have  allowed  our  hearts  to  be 
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hardened,  and  that  is  the  worst  evil  which  can  fall  upon  a  man 
or  a  nation.  Therefore,  we  should  go  amongst  our  people  and 
enquire  if  it  be  well  with  them. 

We  can  tell  them  much  from  our  experience,  and  we  can 
learn  of  them.  Especially  should  we  be  soUcitous  for  South 
Africa,the  youngest  born,  and  even  for  those  aUen  breeds  which 
we  have  incorporated  into  the  family.  For  the  enrichment  of 
our  own  spirit  we  should  go  occasionally  to  our  old  homes, 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  also  for  the  comfort  of  those  of 
the  family  who  yet  inhabit  them.  The  gain  will  be  more 
to  us  by  the  visitation  of  our  friends;  for  we  in  America 
are  Uving  in  the  eighteenth  century,  an  anachronism  in  the 
civiUzed  world,  insofar  as  ideas  are  concerned. 

The  development  of  this  family  affection  is,  I  venture  to 
think,  the  true  solution  of  the  many  problems  which  face  the 
Empire.  This  tie  will  bind  us  forever :  '^  for  many  waters  '* — 
the  waters  of  the  Seven  Seas — "cannot  quench  love;  neither 
can  the  floods  drown  it.'^  So  shall  we  hand  down  to  our  child- 
ren, not  impaired  but  enriched,  this  heritage  which  has  been 
entrusted  unto  us;  and  so  shall  we  fulfil  our  duty  to  ourselves 

and  to  our  posterity. 

Andrew  Macphail 
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General  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners, 
London,  1842. 

The  same  for  1843,  London,  1843. 

MS.  Correspondence  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot  with  Lord  Stanley,  1842- 
43,  Dominion  Archives,  Ottawa. 

THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Agent  of  Emigration 
for  1842,  referred  to  in  the  above  Reports,  and  by  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  in  his  despatch  of  January  26th,  1843,  No. 
16,  transmitting  it  to  Lord  Stanley,  is,  unfortunately,  not 
available  for  reference  in  Canada,  as  the  Dominion  Archives 
contain  no  copy  of  it.  The  General  Reports  of  the  Land 
and  Emigration  Commissioners  for  1842  and  1843,  however, 
make  frequent  allusion  to  it,  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  in  the 
despatch  in  question,  furnishes  various  important  details, 
relative  chiefly,  as  he  says,  to  the  financial  branch  of  the 
subject. 

The  total  emigration  to  Canada  from  the  United  King- 
dom amounted,  in  this  year,  according  to  the  figures  on 
page  26  of  the  Report  for  1843,  to  44,374,  to  which  are  to  be 
added  some  6,000  immigrants  from  the  United  States, 
making  50,000  in  all. 

*'  Of  these,  however,"  the  Report  continues,  "not  more  than  a  seventh 
appear  to  have  settled  in  Canada  East,  the  remainder  in  Canada  West." 
We  learn,  further,  that,  ''  of  this  vast  number  of  persons  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  2,529  only  were  assisted  to  emigrate,  while  the  rest  pro- 
ceeded on  their  own  means.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
^liat  the  number  who  arrived  in  a  state  of  destitution  was  very  large. 
In  the  official  reports  the  importance  of  the  emigrants  having  some 
means  at  their  disposal  on  arrival  is  strongly  dwelt  upon;  £12,388  was 
spent  in  the  Province  in  various  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  immigrants 
during  the  past  year;  of  which  sum  /J7,700  was  derived  from  the  emi- 
grant tax  ".     [5s.  a  head]. 
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These  figures  refer,  of  course,  only  to  the  United  Pro- 
vince of  Canada,  those  for  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  derived  from  the  same  Report, 
amounted,  in  1843,  to  12,258. 

Turning  now  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot^s  despatch  of  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1843,  we  find  that  the  total  cost  to  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment for  the  44,374  emigrants  to  Canada  (Ontario  and 
Quebec)  was  ;g6,500,  in  two  grants  of  ;^5,000  and  £1,500 — 
the  latter  being  for  agency;  or,  as  Sir  Charles  Bagot  says,  at 
a  rate  of  less  than  3^.  a  head.  There  was  also  a  grant  from 
the  Canadian  Legislature  of  a  further  £1,500;  the  expense 
for  1842,  including  agency,  but  not  including  quarantine, 
being  given  by  the  Chief  Agent  of  Emigration  as  about 
£13,000.    [£12,388,  as  above;  Report,  1843,  page  27.] 

There  were,  it  appears,  two  main  agencies;  one  at  Que- 
bec, the  port  of  landing,  where  there  was  also  a  quarantine 
and  a  chief  medical  officer,  and  one  for  the  region  then  known 
as  Western  Canada.  A  sum  of  £1  was  required  of  each 
emigrant  as  landing  money,  towards  defraying  the  cost  of 
his  journey  to  his  destination.  This  amount  was,  according 
to  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  ^^  barely  adequate,  in  ordinary  cases, 
to  carry  the  parties  as  far  as  Kingston.''  He  adds  that, 
'*  consequently,  they  are  obliged,  unless  they  have  other 
means,  to  depend  upon  relief  even  to  enable  them  to 
reach  the  places  where  they  may  hope  to  find  employment." 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  a  large,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
destitute  immigration,  large,  that  is,  in  the  circumstances 
of  existing  conditions,  and  in  comparison  with  the  then 
resident  population,  was  one  which  the  United  Province  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  called  on  to  deal  with  in  1842. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  official  control  of  emigration, 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Province,  could  be 
the  more  effectually  exercised  in  that  each  Government 
contributed,  directly,  towards  the  cost. 

How  seriously  this  problem  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  British  I^and  axid  Emigration  Commissioners  and  of  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  may  be  gathered  from  their  reports,  and  is 
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shewn  in  a  later  despatch,  that,  namely,  of  February  22nd, 
1843.  The  Canada  Company,  as  owners  of  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Province,  had,  it  appears,  proposed  that,  *'  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  employ  an  active  agent  at 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  British  subjects 
arriving  at  that  port  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  return- 
ing thither  from  the  United  States,  to  settle  in  British  North 
America/' 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  after  referring  to  *'  the  main  objection 
to  this  proposal,''  and  to  ''  the  extent  to  which  faciUties  may 
properly  be  given  to  British  subjects  at  New  York  by  afford- 
ing them  the  best  accessible  information  as  to  the  opening 
for  advantageous  settlement  in  Canada;"  goes  on  to  say  that 
as  similar  opinions,  ^'  in  favour  of  stimulating,  by  artificial 
means,  an  emigration  of  destitute  labourers  to  these  provinces 
have  been  expressed  in  various  quarters,  and  have  even  led 
to  active  measures  for  that  purpose,  I  have  deemed  it  right, 
after  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  with  my  Council,  to 
lay  before  Your  Lordship  my  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
with  the  view  of  shewing  the  extent  to  which  it  appears  that 
the  immigration  of  a  labouring  population  into  Canada  may 
be  prudently  encouraged,  and  of  endeavouring  to  avert  the 
inconvenience  and  suffering  which  must  arise  from  an  exces- 
sive supply  of  destitute  labourers." 

It  is,  of  course,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  this 
very  labouring  class,  including  the  agricultural,  which, 
according  to  the  returns  issued  by  the  emigration  authori- 
ties, forms,  at  the  present  day,  the  majority  of  the  immi- 
grants arriving  in  Canada.  Sir  Charles  Bagot's  despatch 
is,  therefore,  as  apt  and  timely  on  this  point,  in  1908,  as  it 
was  in  1843,  so  that  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  the 
numerous  and  lengthy  quotations  from  it  which  follow. 
Indeed,  its  pubhcation,  in  extenso,  with  certain  brief  ex- 
planatory notes,  would,  unquestionably,  be  of  great  value 
in  this  connexion,  seeing  how  httle,  if  any,  change  the 
problem  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  sixty-five  years. 
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**  One  of  the  chief  arguments/^  the  despatch  proceeds, 
**  in  favour  of  using  active  means  to  induce  labourers  to 
emigrate  to  Canada,  is  founded  upon  the  prospect  of  employ- 
ment upon  the  Public  Works,''  such  as  the  Beauharnois 
Canal,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  One  of  the  imme- 
diate and  crying  needs  of  Canada,  with  the  Transcontinental 
Railway  and  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  waiting,  as  one  may 
say,  to  be  built,  is  for  Just  such  labourers,  and  in  very  large 
numbers,  a  need  which  the  much  discussed  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  Hindu  immigration  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  supposed  to 
meet.  Is  such  a  supply  of  labour  to  be  obtained  by  '^  arti- 
ficial means,"  as  Sir  Charles  Bagot  calls  them,  by  direct  in- 
ducements, and,  if  so,  what  are  the  consequences  of  such 
'*  active  measures ''  likely  to  be,  once  the  public  works  in 
question  shall  have  been  completed,  as,  within  no  very  long 
time,  they  must  inevitably  be?  *^  The  class  of  immigrants,'' 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  writes,  "  who  are  represented  to  have 
returned  to  Great  Britain  because  they  could  not  find  em- 
ployment, are  precisely  those  who,  not  having  the  means 
or  inclination  to  settle  upon  land,  would  look  to  PubUc  Works 
as  the  principal  source  of  employment  and  support,  if  they 
were  to  come  to  Canada."  He  adds  the  further  statement, 
which  still,  apparently,  holds  good,  namely,  that  '^  a  large 
portion — ^probably  the  largest — of  emigrants  from  the  Mother 
Country  to  the  United  States  has,  for  some  years  past,  con- 
sisted of  this  class,  of  persons  unwilling  or  unable  to  engage 
in  any  permanent  occupation,  and  wandering  from  place 
to  place  as  labour  has  happened  to  be  in  request." 

That  Canada  has  received  no  small  share  of  this  class 
of  immigration  the  records  of  the  various  labour  and  relief 
agencies  in  all  the  larger  cities  go  to  shew  only  too  plainly, 
and  is  evidenced  by  the  annual  rush  to  the  harvest  fields  of 
the  West,  and  to  the  lumber  camps.  It  is  a  question  to  be 
considered  whether,  for  the  sake  of  the  rapid  completion  of 
the  Transcontinental  Railway  and  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal 
— ^with  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them — ^it 
would  be  well  to  increase  this  class  indefinitely.     The  very 
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rapidity  with  which  the  works  in  question  will,  necessarily, 
be  completed,  since  they  are  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  must,  moreover,  bring  Canada  by  so  much 
the  more  speedily  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  the  sub- 
sequent condition  of  those  who  are,  practically,  unfit  for  any 
other  kind  of  labour,  a  problem  which,  at  the  date  of  Sir 
Charles  Bagot^s  despatch,  was  a  suJSiciently  grave  one,  and 
has  since  become  compUcated  by  the  further  problem  of  a 
Trades  Unionism  governed  and  controlled  by  foreign,  and 
by  no  means  friendly  labour  ''  bosses.'' 

''Those  who  were  accustomed  to  be  employed  upon 
such  public  works,''  he  writes,  ''  and  who  were  a  constantly 
accumulating  number,  have  poured  into  Canada  in  greater 
numbers  than  could  be  received  on  the  Works."  The  needs 
of  the  Transcontinental  Railway,  and  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal,  in  this  respect,  are,  it  might  seem,  practically  limitless; 
yet,  precisely  for  this  reason,  the  lessons  and  experience  of 
1842  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  greater  and  more  urgent 
the  need  of  labour,  the  greater,  necessarily,  will  be  the  rush 
of  labourers  to  meet  it,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  will 
be  the  risk  of  an  excess  of  supply  over  demand.  How  such 
an  excess  resulted  in  1842,  we  learn  from  Sir  Charles  Bagot. 
"  They  have  contended  fiercely  amongst  themselves  for 
employment,"  he  continues,  ''  been  subject  to  great  distress, 
and  have  materially  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  sections  of 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  PubUc  Works,  having, 
in  several  instances,  rendered  the  presence  of  a  Military 
Force  necessary  to  prevent  disorder  and  outrage." 

Nor  were  these  disadvantages,  in  Sir  Charles  Bagot's 
opinion,  offset  by  any  material  gain  to  the  labourers  them- 
selves, or  to  the  country,  from  works  executed  under  such 
conditions.  ''  Little  good,"  he  says  plainly,  "  has  arisen 
from  giving  employment  upon  the  PubUc  Works,   to  the 

labourers    or  to   the    Country beyond  the   construction 

of  the  Works,  and  the  supply  of  the  immediate  necessities 
of  the  labourers."  He  states,  as  a  reason  for  this  apparently 
unsatisfactory  result,  a  fact  which,  in  the  urgency  of  public 
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undertakings,  is  very  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of,  the  class  char- 
acteristics, namely,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  this  floating 
labour  population.  ^^  The  persons  employed,^'  he  proceeds, 
'^  being  generally  committed  to  an  unsettled  and  wandering 
life.... and  not  having  improved  their  circumstances  by 
saving,  have  remained  as  labourers,  dependent  for  subsis- 
tence upon  one  source  of  employment,  and  liable  to  utter 
destitution  upon  its  failure.^'  And  since,  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  a  pressing  and  immediate  need  of  just  such  labourers, 
not  in  hundreds  merely,  but  in  thousands,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion, pace  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  leaguers,  et  al.^  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  safer  and  more  advantageous  policy  to  import 
Hindus,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  for  a  limited  and  definite 
period,  and  for  such  work  only,  rather  than  to  increase  so 
largely — as  must,  ultimately,  be  the  case — the  unemployed, 
or  casually  employed  populations  of  our  great  cities. 

It  is  in  marked  contrast  to  this  discouraging  report  that 
the  despatch  in  question  goes  on  to  deal  with  those  who  may 
be  called,  more  strictly,  British  immigrants,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  described  as  ""  indifferent  as  to  whether 
they  remained  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada.  On  the 
other  hand,'^  Sir  Charles  Bagot  continues,  "the  labouring 
emigration  coming  directly  from  the  British  Isles  have  gener- 
ally been  employed  in  agriculture,  or  have  settled  in  towns; 
or,  when  they  originally  possessed  means,  or  have  afterwards 
acquired  them,  they  have  settled  upon  land."  If,  moreover, 
it  was  found,  sixty  years  ago,  that  the  resource  of  agricul- 
tural labour  *^  has,  hitherto,  happily  increased  with  the 
requirements  upon  it,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  Immigration  (from  28,086  in  1841  to  44,374  in 
1842,  according  to  the  Report  quoted,  to  which  must  be 
added  6,000  from  the  United  States,  or  50,000  in  all),  employ- 
ment has  generally  been  found  on  diffusing  the  Immigration 
through  the  Country; "  it  is  obvious  that  with  vastly  increased 
resources  and  facilities,  it  is  to  agricultural  immigration, 
chiefly,  that  the  Dominion  should  look  for  its  future  popu- 
lation, and  consequent  prosperity,  rather  than  to  an  influx  of 
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labourers  ''  dependent  on  one  source  of  employment,  and 
liable  to  utter  destitution  upon  its  failure/^  or  even  its  com- 
pletion. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  attracting  such  immigration, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government,  Sir  Charles  Bagot  expresses 
opinions  not  less  deserving  of  careful  attention  at  the  present 
day  than  when  first  expressed.  ^^  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
from  past  experience,  is,^'  he  writes,  ^'  that  a  voluntary  and 
unsolicited  increase  of  even  a  labouring  immigration  may 
safely  be  permitted.  But  the  Government  cannot  begin  a 
course  of  solicitation,  or  take  other  means  of  artificially  in- 
ducing immigration,  without  pledging  itself  to  provide  for 
the  increasing  population,  or  without  furnishing  artificial 
means  for  that  purpose.^'  Government  activity — mediate 
or  immediate — therefore,  in  the  matter  of  immigration, 
involves,  in  Sir  Charles  Bagot^s  opinion,  a  tacit  pledge  to 
provide  the  immigrant  with  the  means  of  subsistence;  a 
heavy  responsibility,  in  all  conscience.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bihty,  indeed,  to  be  weighed  against  any  real  or  seeming 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  rapid  increase  of  immigrant 
population,  such  as  that,  for  instance,  of  the  last  ten  years. 
And,  further,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  free  grants  of 
land,  or  even  long-continued  employment  upon  public  works, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  responsibility  so  assumed. 

In  contradistinction,  moreover,  to  Government  solici- 
tation. Government  activity,  or  even  Government — or  other — 
assistance.  Sir  Charles  points  out  clearly,  in  his  despatch, 
the  class  of  immigrants  which  it  is  Canada's  interest  to  prefer, 
and  which  has  most  to  gain  in  and  for  Canada,  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  ^'  Canada,^'  he  writes,  ''  offers  certain  advan- 
tages to  Immigrants  who  bring  with  them  sufficient  money 
to  enable  them  to  become  settlers  upon  land,  and  the  numbers 
of  this  class  may  be  increased  with  advantage  to  any  possible 
extent.  It  may  be  said,  also,  that  the  sum  required  would, 
in  each  instance,  be  small.''  Free  grants  of  land  did  not,  it 
appears,  meet  with  his  approval,  for  various  reasons,  some 
of  which  are  given  in  a  later  despatch  (No.  30,  dated  Feb. 
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23rd,  1843),  to  be  hereafter  referred  to.  Such  grants,  it  may 
be  said  here,  he  considered  as  involving  the  obligation  of 
furnishing  the  settlers  *'  with  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries ^'  until  crops  can  be  raised;  settlers,  that  is,  who  shall 
have  come  into  the  country  in  response  to  Government  solici- 
tation. Nor,  again,  is  he  in  favour  of  assistance  from  public 
funds,  since  the  settlement  of  100,000  immigrants,  under 
such  conditions,  ^*  would,  probably,  not  be  effected  for  a 
Million  of  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  which,''  as  he  justly  re- 
marks, **  would  be  more  than  sufficient,  if  owned  by  the  set- 
tlers themselves,  and  laid  out  with  the  economy  attending 
private  expenditure.''  Nor,  he  adds,  would  this  sum  ^'  be  an 
extraordinary  amount  to  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  such  a  number  of  Immigrants,  none  of  whom  were  actually 
destitute." 

Not  only,  however,  do  these  conditions  as  to  private 
enterprise,  and  private  capital,  even  to  the  small  sum  of  >£10 
per  immigrant,  hold  as  good  to-day  as  when  the  despatch  was 
written,  but  his  conclusion  is  of  equal,  or  even  greater  force. 
*'  If  the  immigrants,"  he  writes,  ^*  can  bring  such  an  amount 
with  them,  the  country  can  receive  them,  and  they  can 
become  prosperous  without  difficulty." 

Sir  Charles  Bagot  touches,  incidentally,  at  this  point,  on 
the  intrinsic  and  permanent  difference  between  emigration 
to  Canada  and  emigration  to  AustraUa.  In  the  latter  case, 
an  accession  of  population  can,  as  he  says,  *'  only  be  gained 
by  direct  emigration  from  the  Mother  Country,"  and  all  the 
conditions  tend  to  favour  emigration  at  public  expense. 
"  But  in  this  Province,"  he  continues,  '^  the  only  certain, 
and  by  far  the  cheapest  method  of  procuring  labourers,  is  by 
competing  with  the  United  States  in  the  rate  of  wages.  If 
labour  were  in  demand  in  that  country,  it  would  be  scarce 
and  dear  in  the  Province;  and  now  that  the  United  States 
labour  is  not  in  demand,  there  are  plenty  of  labourers  in 
Canada,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  preventing  the  ingress 
or  exit  of  persons  having  no  ties  of  property  in  either  country." 
That  this  question  of  wages  has  been  one  cause,  among  many, 
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probably  the  chief  cause,  of  the  yearly  exodus  of  enterpris- 
ing young  Canadians  to  the  United  States,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  remedy  must  be  sought,  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  wholly, 
in  successful  competition  with  the  United  States,  not  in  this 
respect  merely,  but  in  all  that  rightly  and  legitimately  causes 
the  settler  to  prefer  one  country  to  another. 

Inducements,  as  such,  find,  indeed,  no  more  favour  with 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  than  do  Government  solicitation  and 
assistance.  ^Those  who  possess  means  of  settlement  within 
themselves,"  he  writes,  ^^  require  no  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  of  private  associations.  Inducements  to 
prefer  one  country  to  another,  held  out  imder  such  circum- 
stances, are  invariably  set  down  as  arising  from  interested 
motives,"  especially,  it  may  be  said,  when  the  offerer  is  known 
to  have  a  pecuniary  profit  in  the  matter.  *^  They  expose 
the  persons  offering  them,"  he  proceeds,  "  to  reproach  in  all 
cases  of  disappointment,  whether  of  reasonable  or  absurd 
expectation,  and  to  such  reproach,  and  the  claims  accom- 
panying it,  the  Provincial  Government  should  on  no  account 
render  itself  liable." 

But,  if  strongly  opposed  to  fostering  immigration  by 
'^  artificial  means,"  such  as  those  referred  to,  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
is  as  strongly  in  favour  of  '*  quiet  and  natural  "  ones.  '^  It 
appears,"  he  says,  '^  from  the  Report  of  the  Emigration 
Agent,  and  from  other  sources,  that  the  ease  with  which  so 
large  an  immigration  as  that  of  last  year  (44,374)  was  pro- 
vided for,  arose  very  much  from  the  fact  that,  in  numerous 
instances,  persons  already  settled  in  the  country  wrote  to 
induce  friends  to  come  and  join  them.,..  This  quiet  and 
natural  course  of  procuring  immigration,"  a  course,  it  may 
be  said,  which  practically  insures  that  each  immigrant  is  of 
the  class  most  desired,  ''is  one  from  which  the  Province  will 
gain  very  great  and  yearly  increasing  advantage."  The 
contented  and  prosperous  settler,  indeed,  is,  obviously,  the 
best  and  most  efficient  immigration  agent,  the  only  one, 
moreover,  who  can  be  employed  — ^if  such  a  word  be  appli- 
cable— with  entire  confidence  as  to  results,  since  he  has  no 
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selfish  interests  to  serve.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  however,  shews 
that  tliis  advantage  depends  on  adherence  to  the  only  method 
whereby  it  may  be  obtained,  and  gives  utterance  to  a  warning 
no  less  needed  now  than  in  his  day,  if  not,  as  many  may  be 
disposed  to  think,  much  more  seriously  needed.  '^  Pro- 
vided, ^^  he  continues,  ^'  no  distress  shall  happen  to  be  created 
by  other  Emigration  Movements,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  surplus  and  destitute  population,  either  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Mother  Country,  or  for  the  pecuniary  pro- 
fit of  parties  embarking  their  capital  in  the  speculation,  with- 
out care  of  what  may  afterwards  become  of  the  emigrant." 
If  to  the  Mother  Country  we  add  Southern  and  Central 
Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia,  and  to  the  land  specula- 
tor the  immigration  agency  paid  so  much  per  head,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  distress  referred  to  is, 
or  is  not,  likely  to  result. 

The  question  of  the  land  on  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
emigrant  will  settle,  is,  obviously,  inseparable  from  that  of 
emigration.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  as  has  been  shewn,  was,  for 
many  reasons,  averse  to  the  system  of  free  grants  of  land, 
preferring  a  class  of  emigrants  able  to  pay  their  own  expenses, 
including  that  of  Crown  land  at  one  or  even  two  dollars  an 
acre.  In  his  later  despatch  of  February  23rd,  No.  30,  he 
turns  his  attention  to  this  point.  The  despatch,  indeed, 
relates  more  particularly  to  the  free  grants  awarded  to 
military  and  naval  settlers,  officers  chiefly,  and  to  certain 
new  regulations  contained  in  the  Provincial  Act,  4  and  5 
Victoria,  cap.  100,  in  regard  to  the  same.  It  is  with  the 
principle,  however,  that  we  are  mainly  concerned,  and  with 
his  views  as  to  the  granting  of  large  areas  of  land,  whether 
to  individuals  or  companies,  since  present  conditions  are  in 
no  way  different  from  those  of  sixty-five  years  ago,  except 
as  being  on  a  vastly  more  extended  scale.  The  land  avail- 
able for  immediate,  easy,  and  ^profitable  settlement  by  indi- 
viduals of  the  class  most  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  is  just  as  truly  Umited  in  amount  to-day 
— to  whatever  degree  its    apparent  hmits  may  have  been 
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widened — as  it  was  then.  The  reasons,  therefore,  against 
indiscriminate  grants  or  sales  of  land  are  of  no  less  force,  at 
the  present  time,  than  they  were  when  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
originally  defined  them. 

*^  The  policy  of  putting  an  end  to  free  grants  of  land," 

he  writes,   "except  in  particular  cases is  obvious  to 

any  person  acquainted  with  the  land  granting  system,  and 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  effects  on  Canada. 
By  way  of  rewarding  services,  and  of  promoting  settlement 
in  the  country,  vast  quantities  of  land  have  been  conceded 

[which]  have  remained  uninhabited  and  unimproved, 

and  form  a  great  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  lands  re- 
maining." Should  it  be  said  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case, 
and  the  recent  action  of  the  Ontario  Government  tends  to 
support  the  contention,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  warn- 
ing against  the  misuse  of  the  scrip  given  in  Ueu  of  lands 
*'  for  speculative  purchases  "  stills  holds  good.  The  marked 
approval,  moreover,  wherewith  the  action  of  the  Ontario 
Government,  just  referred  to,  was  received,  would  seem  to 
shew  that  a  very  different  course  of  action,  in  such  cases,  is 
looked  upon  as  by  no  means  an  impossible  or  improbable 
contingency,  and  that  present  conditions  might,  not  incon- 
ceivably, become  similar  to  those  which  the  despatch  pro- 
ceeds to  describe.  "  This  wasteful  system,  pursued  for  many 
years,"  Sir  Charles  continues,  "has  deprived  the  Government 
of  lands  in  or  near  the  actual  settlements.  The  sale  of  all 
the  Crown  Reserves  to  the  Canada  Company,"  he  adds,  "  and 
the  lavish  and  useless  grants  above  alluded  to,  have  left  the 
Government  destitute  of  land  unless  in  remote  positions 
where  [settlers]  would  not  reside."  How  far  the  system  here 
referred  to  has  since  been  carried;  to  what  extent,  if  any,  it 
may  be  held  responsible  for  the  exodus  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Quebec  to  the  New  England  factories,  or  may 
account  for  the  desire  to  include  the  very  "  remote  positions  " 
of  Ungava  within  the  limits  of  the  French  Province;  and  what 
likeUhood  there  may  be  of  its  recrudescence  in  the  North- 
West,  the  present  writer  does  not  presume  to  decide. 
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The  following,  however,  certainly  seems  to  apply  to 
conditions  at  present  existing  in  most  of  the  older  Provinces. 
'^  The  Government, '^  the  despatch  proceeds,  '*  has  been  for 
some  time  past  endeavouring  to  place  the  back  country  in  a 
condition  for  settlement.  Its  distance  from  the  inhabited 
parts  is  the  great  difficulty.  This  is  to  be  overcome  at  con- 
siderable expense  in  making,  or,  rather,  opening  roads  [and] 
building  bridges ....  All  this  would  have  been  unnecessary 
but  for  the  improvidence  of  the  early  Government  in  divest- 
ing the  Crown  of  lands  not  wanted  for  actual  settlement." 
If  this  spendthrift  policy,  no  less  injurious  to  the  vaster  re- 
sources of  the  Dominion  than  to  the  more  limited  ones  of  the 
Province  of  Canada,  has  not  already,  as  in  the  case  of  Ontario, 
been  generally  succeeded  by  one  of  thrift  and  good  manage- 
ment, it  is  time,  surely,  that  the  change  were  made.  It  is, 
at  least,  evident  that  Canadians  of  the  present  day  have 
much  which  they  might  learn  to  advantage,  in  respect  of 
immigration  and  land  settlement,  from  these  despatches  of 
a  governor  who  so  ably  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  country 
at  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  of  its  history.  The  Do- 
minion Archivist,  therefore,  in  making  these  despatches — 
and,  if  possible,  the  various  documents  to  which  they  refer — 
easily  accessible  and  widely  known,  will  be  rendering  Canada 
a  service  the  value  and  importance  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
estimate. 

Francis  W.  Grey 


PAKTY  GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA 

SOME  years  ago  Mr.  Asquith,  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  taking  issue  with  critics 
who  were  moralizing  over  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  decad- 
ence of  the  English  Party  System  of  Government, declared  it  to 
be  the  most  fruitful  and  efficient  instrument  of  human  progress 
that  had  been  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.  The  question  is 
not  dead.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  from  time  to  time  returns  to  it. 
To  him  the  system  is  anathema,  whether  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  Old  Country,  supported  by  traditions  that  are  hourly 
losing  their  influence,  or  in  the  commercialized  and  sinister 
political  atmosphere  of  younger  nations.  A  great  Russian 
has  described  Parliamentary  institutions  as  ^'one  of  the  greatest 
illustrations  of  human  error,"  and  as  ^'  the  supreme  poUtical 
lie  that  dominates  our  age."  As  a  form  of  government,  he 
would  argue,  it  is  more  selfish  than  an  autocracy  and  infinitely 
more  corrupt.  The  machinery  and  outward  forms  by  which 
it  is  carried  on  in  theory  are  contrived  to  give  effect  to  the 
popular  will  and  to  make  the  whole  body  of  the  people  the 
source  and  depositaries  of  power  and  the  supreme  organ  of 
government.  In  experience,  the  Party  is  proved  to  be  a  narrow, 
self-centered  and  despotic  group,  vicious  and  intolerant, 
demorahzing  and  unscrupulous  in  its  methods,  heedless  and 
defiant  of  criticism  when  securely  entrenched  in  power, 
conscious  of  no  will  and  studious  of  no  interest  but  its  own, 
the  law  of  its  Ufe  its  own  preservation. 

The  Party  System  of  Government  in  the  form  with  which 
we  are  famiUar  grew  out  of  the  Enghsh  constitutional  struggle. 
Popular  discontent  ranged  itself  on  one  side;  the  forces  of 
conservatism  found  union  in  the  other.  There  were  privilege 
and  monopoly  to  be  maintained;  there  were  privilege  and 
monopoly  to  be  overthrown.  There  was  oppression  from 
above;  there  was  growing  intelligence  and  quickening  sense 
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of  wrong  beneath.  There  were  bounds  to  be  set  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  throne;  there  were  doctrines  and  practices 
of  feudal  times  to  destroy;  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  outside  the  pale  of  the  constitution  to  be  enfranchised ; 
there  was  enduring  effort  to  be  made  until  the  freedom  of 
Englishmen  was  complete. 

In  1885,  said  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  this  ceaseless  strug- 
gle came  to  an  end  with  the  passage  of  the  franchise  law  of 
that  year.  Thereafter  there  could  be,  he  declared,  no  great 
cause  of  reform  to  fight  for,  and  no  innovation  to  be  made 
in  Parliamentary  institutions.  Whatever  differences  there- 
after would  remain  between  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
parties  of  Great  Britain,  they  could  thenceforth  be  no  longer 
divided  by  the  great  historical  causes  which  had  separated  them 
in  their  century-old  duel.  Mr.  Asquith  says.  No.  To  him 
LiberaUsm  and  Conservatism  represent  inherent  and  abiding 
tendencies  in  the  English  race  that  are  just  as  paramount  and 
imperious  in  their  claims  to-day  as  at  any  time  in  English 
history.  While  pohtical  and  civil  liberty  may  have  been  won, 
social  liberty  is  still  to  be  achieved.  Men  have  not  equal 
opportunity;  there  is  land  hunger  where  there  should  be  land 
plenty;  there  are  ills  without  number  to  be  corrected  before 
the  regeneration  of  England  shall  be  accomplished.  To  take 
up  this  work  he  believes  is  the  mission  of  the  Liberal  Party; 
to  oppose  it  he  believes  is  the  destiny  of  Conservatism.  The 
one  party  now  as  ever  stands  for  the  creed  of  progress;  the 
other  marshalls  inevitably  and  instinctively  on  its  side  the 
forces  of  resistance.  There  is  that  in  the  radical  mind  which 
aspires  for  justice ;  there  is  no  less  surely  in  the  minds  of  others 
a  rooted  dislike  to  all  change.  Here,  he  believes,  is  the 
justification  of  the  Party  system  in  a  day  which  no  longer 
witnesses  the  tumult  for  franchise  reform. 

Here  is  where  he  finds  meaning  for  the  struggle  that  goes 
on  at  the  polls,  though  the  combatants  may  in  the  confusion 
of  the  battle  that  sways  between  them  but  dimly  perceive  the 
ends  for  which  they  strive,  and  be  but  little  aware  that  out  of 
it,  is  slowly  emerging  the  perfect  state.     Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
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with  less  of  the  statesman's  breadth  of  vision  can  find  in  the 
struggle  of  parties  no  other  significance  than  a  struggle  for 
office.  Power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  he  can  discern 
none  of  the  division  which  Mr.  Asquith  claims  fundamentally 
separates  men.  Conservatives  are  as  friendly  to  social  redress 
as  are  Liberals.  If  in  England  there  is  a  class  which  would  be 
opposed  to  predatory  legislation,  it  is  to  be  found  represented 
in  the  Liberal  Party  as  well  as  among  the  Tories.  While  the 
Liberals  last  session  passed  a  measure  putting  labour  unions 
in  a  favoured  place,  the  Conservative  party  brought  in  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  Neither  party  hereafter  can 
exist  for  a  day  without  the  support  of  workingmen.  It  is 
merely  rhetoric  therefore  to  set  up  that  one  party  is  friendly 
to  their  interests  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  other  is  one  of 
incurable  hostility.  Principle  no  longer  exists  to  divide  the 
parties  and  the  battle  is  one,  disguise  it  as  we  like,  for  power 
and  patronage.  In  England  the  patronage  may  take  the  form 
of  titles  and  dignities  and  social  preferment;  in  Canada  it 
may  be  something  more  sinister. 

In  Canada  there  seems  superficially  to  be  less  of  justifica- 
tion for  the  party  system  than  in  England.  The  Old  Country 
has  a  number  of  poUtical  anomalies  still  to  free  itself  from. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  a  survival  from  mediaeval  times,  that 
ill-accords  with  representative  government.  The  Liberal 
party  has  asked  that  it  shall  abate  some  of  its  pretensions 
so  as  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  Lower  House  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  Pariiament.  There  are  fierce  spirits  within 
the  party  who  wish  a  greater  measure  of  revolution;  who 
think  that  nothing  less  than  the  ending  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
should  be  the  party's  battle  cry.  An  old  institution  Hke  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  be  attacked  without  rallying  to  its 
side  all  who  cHng  to  the  old  order.  A  struggle  of  this  kind 
does  divide  men  by  their  temperament  as  well  as  by  their 
interests.  The  Conservative  party  cannot  fail  to  represent 
the  conservative  elements  of  the  nation  just  as  the  Liberal 
party  will  appeal  to  the  democratic  instincts  of  the  people. 
The  separation  of  church  and  state  is  a  question  that  will  not 
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forever  be  deferred.  The  division  of  the  land  into  small  hold- 
ings is  even  now  being  sought.  Socialism  is  becoming  ag- 
gressive, and  though  Liberal  leaders  as  well  as  Conservatives 
join  in  denouncing  it,  one  can  see  that  a  surge  of  unrest  is 
pressing  it  upon  men^s  minds.  Whichever  side  champions 
the  new  political  problems  that  are  coming  on,  a  line  of  cleavage 
of  deep  and  passionate  meaning  will  exist  to  separate  it  from 
its  opponents. 

The  Party  system  will  be  seen  to  be  based  upon  ideas, 
and  the  struggle  for  power  to  be  of  slender  account.  Any 
question  of  principle  that  hitherto  may  have  divided  pohtical 
parties  in  Canada  cannot  at  present  be  invoked  to  explain 
their  existence.  Canadians  have  inherited  from  the  past  no 
hoary  abuses  that  one  section  of  the  people  is  interested  in 
preserving,  and  that  the  remainder  are  bent  on  overthrowing. 
Whatever  political  ideas  are  current  to-day  seem  to  be  held  in 
common  by  both  parties,  and  no  agitation  is  necessary  to 
secure  for  them  popular  approval.  Canadian  people,  at  pres- 
sent  at  least,  cannot  be  divided  into  classes  with  conflicting 
pohtical  beUefs.  The  National  Protective  Policy  of  1878 
may  be  said  to  have  been  class  legislation.  It  was  not  so  pre- 
sented to  the  pubUc.  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, a  body  which  carries  on  a  lobby  for  increased  protection, 
advocates  its  views  from  the  broad  ground  of  national  interest. 
A  tariff  reformer  clamoring  for  lower  duties,  is  careful  to  avoid 
a  sectarian  appeal.  It  is  appreciated  by  both  parties  that 
the  people  of  Canada  have  common  political  interests,  and 
that  with  respect  to  well-nigh  any  present  pohtical  question 
there  is  not  much  scope  for  variety  of  opinion  in  the  pubhc 
mind.  The  condition  is  considered  not  to  be  favourable  to  a 
wholesome  application  of  the  party  system.  For  if  men 
cannot  be  divided  by  conviction  on  the  legislative  programme 
of  a  party,  their  party  sympathies,  it  is  held,  must  rest  on 
habit,  or  be  inspired  by  self-interest. 

The  critics  of  the  party  system  do  not,  of  course,  assert 
that  under  it  there  is  poverty  of  pohtical  ideas  or  stagnation 
in  legislative  action.     A  survey  of  the  statute  books  of  Canada 
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shows  that  Parliament  has  enacted  in  the  past  several  years 
measures  of  the  highest  usefulness  and  importance.  These 
measures  have  been  in  principle  of  a  non-contentious  nature. 
There  has  been  controversy  over  details.  There  has  not  been 
denial  of  their  essential  soundness  in  poUcy  and  of  their  general 
utihty.  When  they  had  become  crystalized  in  legislation, 
agitation  upon  them  ceased,  and  while  the  Government  re- 
sponsible for  their  enactment  claimed  credit  for  them,  the 
Opposition  made  Httle  or  no  allusion  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  detracting  from  their  merit. 

The  Liberal  Government  has  held  office  for  eleven  years. 
These  have  been  years  of  profound  change  and  enormous  ex- 
pansion for  the  country,  bringing  to  the  front  questions  of 
prime  importance,  and  calUng  for  a  high  order  of  statesman- 
ship in  a  dozen  different  spheres  of  action.  The  years  have 
been  fruitful  in  legislation,  much  of  it  as  weighty  as  any  the 
country  has  known.  It  is  considered  that,  if  parties  were 
divided  on  principle,  much  of  this  legislation  would  not  have 
been  passed  without  the  most  bitter  opposition  in  the  House, 
and  the  country  would  have  been  invited  by  the  Conservative 
party  to  empower  them  to  repeal  or  modify  it.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance that  does  not  escape  the  attention  of  critics  of  the  party 
system  in  Canada  that  the  opposition  at  the  end  of  eleven 
years'  possession  of  power  by  its  opponents  is  making  no  such 
appeal;  that  the  differences  between  the  two  parties  in  mat- 
ters of  pohcy  are  not  susceptible  of  definition.  Legislation 
favouring  particular  interests  may  be  possible  in  Canada,  just 
as  legislation  for  the  overthrow  of  privilege  is  still  needed  in 
England.  It  is  unUkely  to  be  attempted  by  either  party, 
for  no  interest  stands  out  with  such  conspicuous  influence  as  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  either  party  to  court  its  favour  at 
the  expense  of  a  loss  of  prestige  in  every  other  quarter. 

Prohibition  of  the  use  of  alcohol  would  probably  create 
burning  controversy  and  shrivel  up  every  other  consideration 
for  the  electorate.  Neither  party  is  willing  to  put  its  fate  to 
the  touch  upon  it.  A  religious  question  has  before  now 
plunged  the  country  into  the  throes  of  a  heated  discussion, 
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and  brought  crushing  defeat  upon  the  party  responsible  for 
raising  it.  It  was  an  experience  that  neither  party  will  here- 
after voluntarily  embark  upon.  Eleven  years  of  Liberal 
rule  have  revealed  that  the  field  of  Canadian  poHtics  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  questions  of  national  development  and 
administration  upon  which  there  can  be  Httle  division  of 
opinion.  In  the  domain  of  social  legislation  the  room  for 
controversy  is  thought  to  be  of  the  narrowest  proportions. 
It  is  not  possible  for  it  in  present  conditions  in  Canada  to  par- 
take of  the  character  of  class  legislation.  Whatever  legislation 
may  to-day,  or  in  the  near  future,  be  passed  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  Canadian  social  ills,  can  only  be  at  the  instance  of  general 
public  opinion.  Until  there  exists  a  body  of  SociaUsts  de- 
tached from  the  mass  of  the  people  and  strong  enough  to 
capture  the  programme  of  one  of  the  parties  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  fear  that  social  legislation  of  a  class  nature  will  be 
undertaken.  In  Great  Britain,  if  the  labour  unions  embrace 
SociaUsm,  they  will  probably  be  able  to  bend  the  Liberal 
party  to  their  ends.  In  such  event  many  Liberal  leaders, 
like  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Haldane,  though  radical  in  their 
sympathies,  would  make  common  cause  with  the  Conservative 
party  against  them.  One  cannot  at  present  foresee  the  popu- 
lation of  Canada  dividing  itself  into  classes  in  the  same  way. 
If  Canadians  are  to  have  SociaUsm  they  will  probably  all  take 
the  leap  together,  just  as  they  all  seem  to  have  agreement  upon 
about  every  subject  of  legislation  Parhament  has  dealt  with. 

In  a  young  country,  poUtical  ideas  that  have  vitality  have 
a  spontaneous  origin ;  they  grow  out  of  the  necessities  of  an 
occasion  and  are  in  harmony  with  the  prevaiUng  sentiment 
of  their  time.  In  an  old  land  they  are  generally  the  product 
of  slowly-evolved  conditions,  and  force  their  way  to  recog- 
nition through  centuries  of  hardened  custom  and  rooted  pre- 
judice. In  the  one  case,  if  they  are  to  succeed,  there  is  general 
acceptance  of  them  from  the  first;  in  the  other,  they  can  only 
survive  imder  the  shelter  of  a  great  party,  and  after  profoundly 
dividing  public  opinion.  While  it  would  be  the  extreme  of 
folly  to  assert  that  in  Canada  no  question  can  be  conceived 
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of  as  likely  to  arise  that  will  serve  to  distinguish  in  principle 
the  two  political  parties,  it  is  difficult  to  beMeve  there  can  be 
an  abiding  distinction  between  them  such  as  Mr.  Asquith 
thinks  exists  between  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  value  of  fixed  convictions  in  the  working  of  the  party 
system  cannot  be  minimised.  If  they  are  based  upon  per- 
manent and  controlUng  tendencies  of  national  thought  there  is 
little  danger  that  the  contradictions,  insincerities,  and  accom- 
modations which  academic  critics  of  partyism  from  Pascal  to 
Goldwin  Smith  taunt  it  with,  will  be  numerous  enough  to  bring 
the  system  into  disrepute.  Inconsistency  in  a  public  man 
amid  such  conditions  is  a  reproach,  because  it  seems  to  in- 
volve a  repudiation  of  so  much  that  he  has  professed,  and  not 
merely  the  recantation  of  a  single  and  isolated  item  of  belief. 
Our  attitude  to  parties  in  Canada  has  been  wholly  influenced 
by  our  study  of  the  working  of  the  party  system  in  Great 
Britain.  Because  it  is  based,  or  at  least  has  been,  upon  what 
we  have  almost  regarded  as  detached  and  disembodied  con- 
viction, so  ideal  have  we  deemed  it  to  be,  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  setting  up  like  standards  in  Canada.  The  task  is  an 
impossible  and  fanciful  one.  Parties  in  this  country  cannot 
be  shut  up  in  water-tight  compartments,  and  there  can  be  no 
rigidity  in  our  outlook  upon  pubUc  questions.  Parties  in 
Canada  exist  to  organise  public  opinion,  to  translate  it  into 
action,  to  serve  the  exigencies  of  each  day,  acting  as  much  as 
possible  with  large  views  and  keeping  in  mind  national  well- 
being.  The  final  justification  for  us  of  the  party  system  is  that 
no  alternative  scheme  of  popular  government  is  as  good  for 
securing  the  free  play  of  criticism,  the  diffusion  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  for  making  pubhc  opinion  effective. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  representative  government 
could  be  carried  on  without  the  party  system.  Municipal 
government  in  Canada  and  in  Great  Britain,  though  there  are 
notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  London  County  Council, 
is  not  an  instance  of  it.  A  small  community  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  membership  of  its  civic  government 
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in  order  to  stimulate  its  reforming  energies  or  to  obtain  needful 
criticism  of  its  measures.  In  a  large  city,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  found  impossible  to  focus  public  opinion  on  municipal 
questions  or  to  secure  intelligent  interest  and  co-operation  in 
its  affairs  without  the  zeal  and  propaganda  of  party  organiza- 
tion. It  is  true  that  a  municipal  government  does  not  exercise 
legislative  functions.  It  does  not  follow  that  its  problems 
are  not  debatable,  or  that  the  struggle  of  civic  parties  has  its 
exclusive  interest  in  the  municipaUty's  patronage.  Nothing 
could  be  more  controversial  than  the  subject  of  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  or  the  questions  which  divide 
Progressives  and  Moderates  in  the  London  County  Council 
elections.  The  opinion  of  a  small  community  is  generally 
all  one  way  with  respect  to  its  civic  affairs,  or  is  so  pronounced 
that  the  board  of  aldermen  has  little  difficulty  in  interpreting 
it.  The  mind  of  a  great  city  is  not  so  compact  and  is  not 
readily  made  known.  Interests  are  diverse;  the  opinion  of 
leading  citizens  is  not  allowed  to  dominate  the  general  opinion, 
as  in  the  case  of  small  communities,  and  the  matters  dealt 
with  do  not  have  equal  effect  upon  all  classes.  Parties 
arise  based  upon  interest  or  conviction  in  matters  of  pohcy, 
and  struggle  for  supremacy  at  the  polls.  No  other  con- 
clusive way  is  open  by  which  the  mind  of  the  community 
can  declare  itself.  There  can  not  be  popular  government  if 
no  vehicle  exists  by  which  dissent  can  make  itself  known.  A 
set  of  conditions  in  national  government  cannot  be  imagined 
where  there  will  be  not  a  division  of  opinion.  It  is  not  to  the 
point  that  political  experience  in  Canada  shows  almost  un- 
broken concord  between  the  two  parties  in  the  sphere  of 
legislation .  Many  subjects  that  have  been  dealt  with  admitted 
of  conflicting  views.  Without  an  opposition  the  attitude  of 
the  public  towards  them  could  not  have  been  made  known. 
The  governing  body  might  fancy  that  in  what  it  did  it  was 
obedient  to  public  opinion,  and  be  wrong.  Its  course  in  any 
event,  whatever  its  motive,  would  be  self-willed  and  therefore 
autocratic. 
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Popular  government  can  not  exist  without  accountability, 
and  that  can  not  be  secured  if  punishment  by  dismissal  from 
office  cannot  be  inflicted.  Bagehot,  in  his  recommendation 
of  the  party  system  as  applied  in  England,  points  out  that  not 
the  least  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  offers  to  the  country  an 
alternative  Government.  An  alternative  Government  in  Can- 
ada may  not  administer  affairs  in  a  way  different  from  that 
of  its  predecessor.  Its  legislative  programme  may  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  party  it  succeeds.  Years  may  even  pass 
before  it  is  called  to  power.  It  does  not  by  these  things  forfeit 
its  place  in  the  constitution.  It  persuades  and  enables  public 
opinion  to  express  itself,  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  it  keeps  the  government  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  grave  defects  in  the  party  system; 
defects  which,  I  fear,  are  more  in  evidence  in  Canada  than  in 
England,  and  which  at  times  seem  to  vitiate  greatly  the  work- 
ing of  the  system.  Much  of  party  struggle  checks  and  tends 
to  stifle  public  opinion.  Bribery — ^whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  practised  and  whatever  may  be  the 
form  which  it  takes — is  a  frustration  of  the  pubUc  will. 
The  party  in  power  wields  through  its  patronage  bureau  an 
incalculable  subverting  influence,  while  the  party  in  opposi- 
tion exerts  an  almost  equal  influence  over  those  who  hope  to 
receive  its  favours.  Yet,  despite  these  drawbacks,  parties  do 
displace  each  other,  and  the  popular  judgement  does  somehow 
prevail.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  partizanship  is  an  unmixed  evil. 
A  party  can  not  exist  as  an  abstraction,  incarnate  merely  in 
its  ideas,  though  doctrinaires  seem  to  think  that  it  should. 
It  must  have  managers  and  workers,  its  life-long  devotes, 
and  its  enthusiastic  recruits,  if  it  is  to  have  continuity  of  or- 
ganization and  be  an  efficient  instrument  of  government, 
whether  in  power  or  in  opposition.  By  the  zeal  and  effort  of 
its  supporters,  insensible  and  indifferent  though  they  may  be 
to  its  faults,  is  discussion  stimulated  and  public  opinion  kept 
aUve  and  vigilant.  PubUc  opinion  so  moulded  has  a  vitaUty 
sufficient  for  the  working  of  a  free  state. 

Walter  H.  Trueman 


PETER  OTTAWA 

He  was  a  mighty  rover  in  his  prime, 
And  still,  though  bearded  white  as  Father  Time, 
Content  and  restless,  strong  and  curious,  he 
Roams  over  Canada  from  sea  to  sea. 

To  gaze  on  all  his  native  love  possest — 
That  impulse  urged,  for  years,  his  wandering  quest; 
To  achieve  some  truthful  vision  of  the  whole 
From  Welland's  orchards  to  the  circumpole; 
To  know  all  tribes  and  races  of  the  land. 
Such  was  the  joy  his  youthful  ardor  planned, 
And  still  the  yearning  liolds  him,  while  he  smiles 
To  think  of  how  the  Impossible  beguiles. 


That  pseudonym  he  took  in  youth,  they  deem 
Perchance  in  pride  to  boast  his  native  stream, 
Or  p'raps  to  signify,  so  some  declare, 
Himself  too  nativist  to  wish  to  wear 
His  patronymic  of  one  Old- World  race. 
Since  he  four  glorious  ancestries  can  trace. 

"  I  roam  by  right  of  Scottish  blood,''  he'll  say, 
*'  My  father's  grandsire  roved  till  his  last  day, — 
Roderick  the  Red,  who  strode  with  kilted  thighs. 
The  highland  light  of  battle  in  his  eyes. 
Where  many  a  stream  of  spirting  life  was  spilt 
Before,  with  Wolfe,  a  claymore's  basket  hilt 
Gript  in  his  iron  fist,  he  climbed  with  frown 
More  dour  than  liigh  Quebec  could  darkle  down." 
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*'  Roving  is  in  my  blood  from  Grerald  Foy 

Who  charged  the  English  line  at  Fontenoy 

With  wild-heart  memories  of  the  home  he  fled; 

Tradition  tells  that  while  he  thrust  and  bled 

My  visioning   Irish   ancestor  could   see 

His  emerald  hills,  his  boyhood's  '  fairy  tree/ 

His  native  glen,  with  family  roofs  aglow, 

His  stacks  red-lit,  his  mother's  wailing  woe, 

His  children  staring  vengeful  on  the  groups 

Of  haK-ashamed,  half-stolid  English  troops. 

Whose  ranks  of  oak  ne'er  learned  a  foe  to  rue 

Till  Ireland's  banished  bayonets  charged  them  through.'* 

"  And  yet,  praise  God,  the  EngUsh  heart  I  share, 

The  steadfast  blood  that  held  the  steely  square 

That  broke  the  cuirassiers  at|Waterloo, 

Firm,  for  the  Iron  Duke,  as  at  review; 

The  blood  that  bided  cool  that  dread  advance — 

The  veteran.  Old,  immortal  Guard  of  France 

Who  charged,  yet  knowing  well  they  charged  in  vain — 

If  vain  be  death — contemptuous  Glory's  gain — 

Charged  to  end  there  th'  emblazoned  valour  scroll 

That  Fame  can  never  utterly  uproU; — 

Or  so  my  Grandsire,  Pierre  Deschamps,  would  say, 

Old  Pierre,  who  charged  at  Hougomont  with  Ney". 

In  fiUal  love  he  boasts  his  GalUc  part, 

His  half -French  mother  gave  him  half  his  heart; 

But  Pierre  of  Waterloo  is  less  his  pride 

Than  Pierre's  Canadian  grandsire,  Jean,  who  died 

In  seventeen-sixty,  hard  by  Fort  Levis, 

Where  Pouchot's  braves  renewed  Thermopylae. 

*    *    *    * 
French,  EngUsh,  Irish,  Scotch  he  reconciles. 
Boasts  them  alike,  and  with  his  boasting  smiles; — 
"That's  me — ^that's  Canada — a  fourfold  flame 
Of  mighty  origins  surroimds  the  name. — 
Lives  there  a  man  in  all  the  land  to-day 
Can  wish  one  pioneering  race  away? 


/ 
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His  heart's  an  immigrant. — I  say  no  more ; 
We  chide  no  stranger  entering  at  our  door, 
But  bid  him  welcome,  bid  him  share  the  meal, — 
His  children  yet  the  native  sense  shall  feel; 
And  what  care  we  if  twenty  races  blend 
In  blood  that  flows  Canadian  at  the  end  ?  '^ 

Our  painted  Autumn  sets  him  roaming  wide, 
As  if  his  lifelong  yearning  could  not  bide 
To  watch  his  own  Laurentian  mapled  range 
From  pomp  to  pomp  magnificently  change. 
But  he  must  up  and  forth  with  every  dawn. 
Through  aisles  of  glamorous  colour  following  on. 
Mid  golden-showering  leaves,  a  viewless  trail. 
Through  rusthng  corridors  a  voiceless  hail, 
Over  what  vista-mirroring  lakes  a  guide 
Whose  beckonings  misty  distance  scarce  can  hide, 
Beyond  yet  one  more  rapid's  murmurous  song 
The  enchanting  call  oi  follow,  follow  long. 
Which  ever  sang,  and  ever  sped  before, 
And  ever  led  his  Fathers  one  day  more, 
Until  at  last,  beyond  the  enormous  plain, 
And  past  the  eternal  snow-peaks'  ranging  chain, 
The  imperious  western  surges  ordered  Stand, 
And  turned  them  back  to  claim  the  traversed  land. 

And  turned  them  back  to  ax,  and  scythe,  and  plow. 
Toil,  thrift,  long  patience,  and  the  thoughtful  brow 
Inspired  to  rear  on  Earth  what  He  commands — 
The  House  that  is  not  builded  up  of  Hands. 

*'  Which  is,"  says  Peter,  '*  ancient  England's  dream. 
Though  oft  she  be  distracted  from  the  theme 
By  Viking  children,  and  by  threatening  voice; 
'Tis  still  the  dream  in  which  she  doth  rejoice, 
(Even  as  any  whirUng  human  soul 
Is  glad  when  toiUng  toward  the  heaven-goal). 
She  doth  rejoice  to  rear  for  Man's  behoof. 
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Her   hospitable,    many-mansioned   roof, 
Wherein,   the  immemorial  Laborer  yet 
Freely  shall  eat  the  bread  of  his  own  sweat. 
Its  when  we  muse  on  English  greathearts'  aim, 
And  muse  how  true  our  laws  pursue  the  same. 
Then,  then  we  exult  about  our  Mother^s  throne. 
And  love  her  ideal  Empire  as  our  own." 

Dreaming  a  better  Britain  rising  here 

Mid  winter  forests  lovely  and  austere, 

His  creaking  snowshoes  track  what  vaulted  miles 

Where  towering  pines  uprange  converging  aisles, 

When  neither  shrub  nor  shadow  checks  the  gaze. 

But  one  white  undulation  flojors  the  maze 

Of  colonnades  so  tall  they  seem  to  lean 

Inward  before  they  branch  the  roof  of  green 

Whose  rifts,  at  times  asway,  disclose  the  blue, 

At  times  let  aimless  snowflakes  wander  through 

To  waver  down,  as  if  they  hesitate 

Lest  merest  motion  be  to  desecrate 

That  subtle  stillness,  where  the  high-head  grouse 

Treads  three-toed,  wondering,  and  the  forest  mouse 

Meandering  timid,  dots  a  tiny  track 

Whose  every  swerve  denotes  a  fear  Attack 

Were  hovering  in  the  Mystery  all  around — 

So  much  more  threatening  Silence  is  than  Soimd. 

*    *    *     * 

Give  them  but  land  and  air,  then  not  the  best 
Of  all  the  broods  that  flew  the  ancient  nest. 
More  pleased  the  Allfather  by  their  works  and  ways 
Than  His  adventurers  of  the  latter  days. 

In  treble  ribbons  see  the  prairie  run 
Black  from  their  plowshares  in  the  westering  sun, 
Whose  shine  the  yearning  sod-hut  settler  sees 
Gild  children's  wealthy  roofs  through  future  trees, 
And,  patient  joyful,  deems  the  vision  fair, 
Which  his  own  eyes  may  never  witness  there. 
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Behold  rude  hamlets,  every  one  with  School, 
With  Church,  with  Council-hall  for  lawful  rule. 
The  wind-bronzed,  hard-hand  Fathers  giving  free 
Their  little  leisure,  that  the  New  Land  be 
I        So  set  for  Order  in  its  early  years 

That  Time's  long  talk  shall  bless  the  pioneers. 

Or,  clearly  vision  some  September  plain 
Where  one  sole  Reaper  shrills  in  harvest  grain 
Before  the  whirring  grouse  takes  morning  flight 
Till  the  long  gloaming  deepens  into  night 
That  lets  the  Stalwart,  freed  from  labour's  dues, 
Plod  backward,  blessing  God  that  sleep  renews 
His  power  to  lift  the  morrow's  heavy  gage, 
And  day  by  day  the  lonely  battle  wage. 
Until  at  last,  with  all  his  wheat  well  saved, 
A  haggard  victor  from  the  strife  he  braved. 
He  eyes  the  stacks  that  prove  his  manhood  sound 
For  her  who  shall  emparadise  his  ground. 
And  sternly  knows,  within  his  secret  heart. 
That  never  Warrior  acted  higher  part. 
*    *    *    * 

Easy  in  dogma,  Peter  holds  all  creeds 
Sufficient  unto  true  religion's  needs; — 
*^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
To  you,"  he  says,  '^  sets  out  the  whole  of  good. 

H«    *     *     * 

For  worship  Peter's  never  in  the  lurch 

In  any  place,  or  any  kind  of  church, 

Cathedral  glorious  built,  or  chapel  rude. 

He  finds  in  each  his  spiritual  food; 

Ever  he  enters  reverent,  with  one  prayer; — 

'^  Oh!  Father,  grant  thy  wandering  child  to  share 

The  blessing  sought  by  them  who  built  this  shrine — 

A  sense  of  nearness  to  the  Soul  divine  " ; — 

And  from  no  congregation  could  he  part 

Without  a  benediction  in  his  heart. 
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As  Scots  hold  Scottish  customs  unco  sound, 
As  Erin  is  by  Erin's  sons  renowned, 
As  France's  children  celebrate  her  praise, 
As  English  folk  are  staunch  for  Enghsh  ways, 
So  Peter  guides  him  by  his  native  light; — 
*' Whatever  is  Canadian,  that  is  right! 
And  if  we  change  it  of  our  own  free  will, 
Its  right  again,  because  Canadian  still! 
"By  this  great  dogma,  and  by  this  alone 
Can  native-bom  Canadians  hold  their  own 
Against  the  meddling,  not  ill-meaning  crew 
Of  immigrant  advisers  What  to  do; 
By  this  alone  the  sound  Canadian  stands, 
Like  all  his  forbears  in  their  native  lands." 

Squared  to  this  dogma  he'll  philosophize 
Smilingly  contra  to  the  imported  Wise, 
Or  Wiseacres,  who  rail  at  Separate  Schools, 
Two  tongues  official,  all  the  liberal  rules 
Our  Fathers  made,  by  compromise  benign. 
To  ease  the  creeds,  the  races,  and  incline 
All  native  hearts  one  patriot  sense  to  share 
That  here  mankind  is  freer  than  elsewhere. 

"  Homo-gen-e-ity,"    he    drawls,    '^  Absurd 
To  make  a  fetich  of  the  long-tailed  word  ! 
Homo-gen-e-ity !   And  why  should  we 
Ignore  the  blessings  of  Diversity?" 

"  Give  me  to  live  where  public  matters  wait 
The  careful  issue  of  the  long  debate. 
Where  steady  champions  of  divergent  creeds 
And  differing  races  urge  their  various  needs. 
Where  naught  of  serious  consequence  is  done 
Unless  approved  as  fraught  with  wrong  to  none, 
Where  every  honest  man  of  every  kind 
(Though  momentary  party  passion  blind) 
Shall  know  full  well,  within  his  secret  heart, 
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The  adopted  course  is  common-sense's  part, 
Expedient  in  its  time,  and  therefore  soimd 
For  all  alike  within  the  Nation's  boimd." 

"  In  such  a  land,  though  many  a  year  we  go 
So  patient-cautious,  neighbours  call  us  slow, 
We  shim  the  abyss,  we  move  by  Reason's  hght, 
We  march  as  brothers,  and  we  cUmb  the  height 
Where  yet  our  flag  shall  gently  be  unfurled 
Symbolic  of  a  federated  World, 
Whose  problem  do  we  daily  solve  while  we 
Climb  upward,  peaceful  in  Diversity." 

So  Peter  Ottawa  lives,  full  well  content 
To  bide  the  lot  he  deems  as  Heaven-sent; 
Keeping  his  glorious  ancestries  in  mind, 
To  all  traditions  piously  incUned; 
He'll  plod,  and  laugh,  and  hope,  and  boast,  and  roam 
About  the  enormous  tracts  he  calls  his  Home, 
And  thank  the  Lord  that  things  are  as  they  are, 
And  glad  his  soul  with  dreams  of  futures  far, — 
Whereby,  perchance,  full  many  a  time  he  stands 
Within  The  House  not  builded  up  of  Hands. 

E.  W.  Thomson 
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TO  US  who  were  bom  and  bred  on  this,  the  hither  side, 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  is,  and  must 
needs  be,  exotic.  As  time  goes  on  and  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  EngUsh-speaking  race,  the  insular  and  the  continental, 
grow  further  and  further  apart  in  their  separate  development 
of  national  and  social  ideals,  the  more  strange  and  foreign 
will  his  work  appear  to  all  who  are  not  British  bom.  The 
conditions  of  time  and  place  that  made,  or  modified  his  verse 
are  passing,  if  they  have  not  actually  passed  away.  It  is 
quite  improbable  that  they  will  ever  be  renewed.  To  his  own 
England,  Tennyson  is  already  the  voice  of  a  by-gone  age. 
To  us  of  Canada,  he  sings  of  a  world  almost  as  remote  and 
incredible  as  Fairyland.  This  region  of  romance  is  the  England 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  first  part  of  the  Victorian 
era.  His  hfe,  his  surroundings,  the  institutions  that  went  to 
form  the  man  and  his  art  are  so  different  from  our  own,  that 
part  of  his  meaning  and  many  of  his  subtleties  escape  us. 
Because  he  writes  our  mother  tongue,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  underetand  him.  In  a  measure,  we  may  catch  the  air,  but 
we  miss  the  overtones. 

For  Tennyson  is  an  ultra  Enghsh  type.  He  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  national  shyness  and  love  of  privacy.  We  live 
a  public  or  communistic  Mfe,  herding  in  flats,  in  hotels,  in 
boarding-houses,  conditions  which  make  home  in  the  old  sense 
an  impossibiUty.  Throughout  Tennyson's  long  Hfe,  his  house 
was  his  castle.  From  birth  to  death,  the  poet  was  a  recluse, 
as  a  child  in  a  country  rectory,  as  a  student  in  an  English 
college,  as  a  country  gentleman  in  haunts  of  ancient  peace. 
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When  Farringford  became  infested  with  tourists,  he  built 
himself  the  more  inaccessible  fastness  of  Aldworth.  He  at- 
tended an  obsolete  kind  of  college,  in  which  the  main  interests 
of  the  students  were  literature,  philosophy,  pohtics  and  art, 
and  not  athletics.  He  grew  up  amid  the  rolling  echoes  of 
England^s  long,  fierce,  Ufe-and-death  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
His  early  manhood  was  passed  in  the  era  of  those  great  political 
and  social  changes  that  made  a  new  England.  Throughout 
those  changes,  he  remained  a  steadfast  though  moderate  con- 
servative. His  religion  and  philosophy  were  profoundly 
affected  by  the  new  scientific  conceptions  associated  chiefly 
with  the  name  of  Darwin.  He  was  a  Ufe-long  admirer  of  the 
great  state  church  into  which  he  had  been  born.  With  it, 
he  accepted,  while  he  criticized,  the  social  fabric  as  he  found 
it.  He  was  always  a  member  of  a  society  aristocratic  in  the 
literal  sense,  a  society  distinguished  by  true  refinement, 
intellectual  culture,  lofty  ethical  standards.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  the  system  of  education  which  he  knew, 
cannot,  without  special  study,  be  understood  by  Canadians. 
The  very  landscape  he  describes,  the  very  fauna  and  flora  of  his 
verse  are  strange  and  foreign  to  us.  Indeed  the  literature 
of  the  daisy,  the  primrose,  the  daffodil,  the  cowsUp,  the 
violet  must  always  remain  but  half  comprehended  by  all 
who  have  not  known  those  flowers  from  childhood.  For  us 
these  common  EngUsh  wild-flowers,  almost  weeds,  are  lovely 
exotics. 

One  example  will  do  as  well  as  a  hundred.  The  appeal  of 
such  a  verse  as  this  falls  absolutely  dead  on  Canadian  ears. 

''  The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 

Poured  back  into  my  empty  soul  and  frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame." 

In  the  first  place  we  do  not  see  the  picture,  "  violets 
hidden  in  the  green.''  Our  native  violets  have  colour,  but 
no  perfume.  EngUsh  violets  fill  EngUsh  meadows.  Here  they 
are  nursed  tenderly  in  hot-houses.    Few  of  us  have  been  so 
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fortunate  as  to  gather  the  shy  blue  blossoms  in  an  English 
May  from  the  grass  they  hide  among,  while  the  hot  sun  fills 
the  whole  air  with  their  dehcate,  intoxicating  odour.  In  the 
next  place,  our  associations  with  these  flowers,  no  matter 
how  intimately  we  know  them,  must  be  different  from  those 
who  have  seen  them  come  every  spring  since  childhood. 
Enghsh  violets  suggest  to  us  damp  florists^  shops,  engage- 
ments, and  pretty  girls  on  Sunday  parade.  The  ver}^  last 
thing  they  could  suggest  to  us  is  the  child^s  Eden,  the  time 
of  our  innocence.  For  Tennyson,  as  for  many  of  his  Enghsh 
readers,  the  chain  of  association  between  the  two  is  indisso- 
luble. 

And  the  sense  of  the  difference  between  Tennyson's  world 
and  our  own  grows  stronger  the  more  we  study  his  work.  We 
have  no  eyes  for  the  Enghsh  posies  with  which  the  Enghsh 
poets  strew  their  pages.  We  cannot  perceive  the  woodland 
and  garden  odours  those  pages  exhale.  We  have  no  ears  for 
the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  the  carol  of  the  lark,  the  music  of  the 
nightingale  that  ring  and  thrill  through  a  thousand  Enghsh 
poems.  To  us  the  poetry  of  the  village  church,  of  the  cathe- 
dral close,  the  hedgerow,  the  lane,  the  park,  the  cottage,  the 
castle,  the  '^  great  house,''  has  one  meaning,  while  for  those 
whose  hves  have  been  spent  with  these  things,  it  has  another 
and  quite  different  meaning.  Enghsh  readers  bring  to  the 
interpretation  of  Tennyson  a  wealth  of  experience,  association, 
affection  we  absolutely  lack.  We  either  miss  that  meaning 
altogether,  or  feel  it  vaguely,  or  translate  it  into  terms  of  our 
own  experience.  Apart  from  their  own  value  and  significance, 
all  these  things  are  symbols  of  a  hfe  far  separated  from  our  own. 

Of  this  local  Enghsh  hfe,  Tennyson  is  the  chief  poet. 
There  is  a  certain  insularity  in  him.  His  sympathies  are  hmited. 
Critics  hke  Taine  and  Dowden  remark  the  Enghsh  narrowness 
of  his  outlook,  and  they  are  right.  He  cultivated  his  poetic 
garden  behind  stone  walls.  Perhaps  his  most  characteristic 
Unes  are 

'^  There  is  no  land  like  England 
Where'er  the  light  of  day  be." 
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There  his  heart  speaks.  This  is  the  first  article  of  his  practical 
working  creed.  Though  he  can  find  flaws  in  the  social  fabric, 
as  in  Aylmer^s  Field  and  Locksley  Hall^  he  does  not  want  it 
torn  down,  or  a  new-fangled  one  take  its  place.  He  could  not 
live  in  any  other.  Browning,  his  brother  Olympian,  ranges 
Europe  and  European  hteratures  for  subjects.  Tennyson  is 
generally  content  to  abide  within  the  narrow  seas  and  the 
marches  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  He  loves  freedom,  but  it 
must  be  freedom  of  the  Enghsh  pattern.  He  is  thoroughly 
English  in  his  attitude  towards  foreigners,  ^^  the  lesser  breeds 
without  the  law.''  He  is  more  Enghsh  than  even  Wordsworth, 
who,  though  he  began  as  a  red  Republican,  ended  as  a  Tory 
and  a  high  Churchman.  Still  in  his  fervid  youth,  Words- 
worth could  dance  around  the  table  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Marseillaise  delegates  to  the  Convention  for  pure  joy  at  the 
Revolution.  In  the  "  men  of  July,''  in  the  barricades  of  '48, 
Tennyson  could  see  only  '^  the  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine." 
In  Scotland,  Wordsworth  is  moved  to  song  by  the  braes  of 
Yarrow,  the  grave  of  Rob  Roy  and  the  very  field  where  Bums 
plowed  up  the  daisy.  In  Edinburgh,  it  is  true,  Tennyson 
writes  of  the  daisy,  but  it  is  a  withered  flower  in  a  book,  which 
recalls  not  Bums  or  Scotland,  but  his  own  visit  to  Italy. 

The  friendliest  critic  must  concede  that  Tennyson's 
sympathies  are  limited,  that  his  outlook  is  rather  narrow, 
that  his  thinking  is  somewhat  restricted  b}^  English  conven- 
tions, that  his  subjects  are  by  preference  Enghsh  subjects 
and  his  landscapes  are  English  landscapes.  In  a  word,  he 
is  not  a  universal,  but  a  local,  poet,  a  singer  of  the  land  he  was 
bom  into,  of  the  one  time  he  knew.  This  may  be  considered 
his  weakness,  but  it  is  also  his  strength.  This  is  a  great 
excellence,  to  body  forth  the  thoughts  and  aspirations,  to 
interpret  in  song  the  Ufe  of  a  nation  throughout  one  stage 
of  its  progress  toward  its  unknown  goal. 

The  charm  of  England  for  the  American  traveller  is 
special  and  unique.  Irving  tried  to  express  it  in  The  Sketch- 
book, Hawthorne  tried  to  express  it  in  Ou7^  Old  Home^  HoweUs 
tried  to  express  it  in  English  Films.    This  charm  is  made  up 
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of  many  parts,  the  soft,  domestic  landscape,  the  evidence 
on  every  hand  of  a  rich,  ordered,  long  established  civihzation, 
the  historical  and  Hterary  associations.  What  the  well  attuned 
observer  feels  from  without,  Tennyson,  the  son  of  the  soil, 
feels  from  within.  His  poetry  is  steeped  in  it,  and  moves 
in  a  pure,  fine  atmosphere  of  beauty,  of  dignity,  of  elevated 
thought,  of  noble  emotion.  So  thorough  an  Enghshwoman 
as  Thackeray ^s  daughter  wrote :  *'  One  must  be  EngUsh  bom, 
I  think,  to  know  how  Enghsh  is  the  spell  which  this  great 
enchanter  casts  over  us;  the  very  spirit  of  the  land  descends 
upon  us,  as  the  visions  he  evokes  come  closing  round." 
England  cannot  possibly  be  as  beautiful  as  Tennysonland, 
for  over  that  broods  the  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 
Still  it  is  a  fair  land,  rich  in  natural  beauty,  rich  in  memories 
of  great  deeds,  rich  in  gi*eat  men,  a  mother  of  nations.  How 
far  soever  the  various  branches  of  our  race  may  diverge,  our 
common  literature  must  remain  a  great  bond,  a  force  making 
for  unity.  So  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  will  long  continue  to 
the  new  nations  the  symbol  of  what  was  noblest  in  the  Ufe  of 
the  home  island,  a  rallying-point  for  those  souls  that  are 
touched  to  the  finest  issues.  The  wise  Goethe  declares  that 
whoever  wishes  to  understand  a  poet  must  journey  to  the 
poet's  land.  It  is  also  true  that  the  poetry  arouses  interest  in 
the  poet's  land  and  leads  us  to  think  well  of  the  people  he 
represents.  So  may  a  study  of  verse  lead  to  a  mutual  knowl- 
edge in  nations,  that  more  and  more  perfect  understanding 
which  makes  for  the  harmony  of  the  world  and  was  Tennyson's 
own  dream. 

11. 

Tennyson  has  been  greatly  praised  as  a  moraUst,  a 
philosopher  and  a  reUgious  teacher.  He  is  not  without 
significance  under  every  one  of  these  aspects,  but  under  none 
of  them  did  he  first  come  before  the  world.  He  was  first, 
last,  and  always  an  artist,  an  artist  bom,  an  artist  by  training, 
an  artist  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  to  the  marrow  of  his 
bones.     He  belongs  to  that  small  band  of  illuminated  spirits 
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to  whom  the  universe  reveals  itself  chiefly  as  wonder  and 
beauty.    They  live  in  the  credo  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi, 

*'  If  yot  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents." 

They  can  never  rest  until  they  have  embodied  their  visions 
in  outward  form.  Haunted  by  both  the  rapture  of  achieve- 
ment and  the  heavy  consciousness  of  failure,  they  strive  to 
interpret  this  basal  principle  of  the  universe  into  colour,  or 
bronze,  or  marble,  or  tone,  or  sweet-flowing  words.  From 
youth  to  age,  Tennyson  is  an  artist  whose  chosen  medium  is 
language,  a  seer  who  renders  into  words  the  visions  of  beauty 
vouchsafed  to  his  eyes;  he  is  a  singer,  a  poet. 

Like  Milton  he  dedicated  his  whole  long  life  to  his  art.  He 
held  no  office,  he  adopted  no  bread-winning  profession.  He 
never  deviated  into  prose.  His  programme  of  self -culture 
was  never  interrupted  by  any  Latin  secretaryship,  still  less 
by  two  decades  of  noisy  pamphleteering.  Like  Milton,  he 
set  out  T\ith  a  lofty  conception  of  the  poet's  vocation.  He, 
too,  would  first  make  himself  a  true  poem  if  he  would  not  be 
frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things. 
He  was  not  content  to  be  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day,  hke  Morris,  though  perhaps  he  did  aspire  on  the  other 
hand  to  be,  hke  Shelley,  one  of  the  unacknowledged  legis- 
lators of  the  world.  He  is  himself  the  best  example  of  his 
own  description. 

"  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 
With  golden  stars  above ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love." 

The  poet  is  a  seer;  he  is  an  influence;  through  him  truth 
is  multiphed  on  ti-uth  until  the  world  shows  hke  one  great 
garden:  freedom  which  is  wisdom  arises  and  shakes  the 
world  with  the  poet's  scroll.  Few  youthful  poets  have  had  a 
more  beautiful  dream  of  the  poet's  place  and  power.  The 
golden  chme  he  is  bom  into  is  lighted  by  the  same  golden 
stars  that  shone  upon  Spenser's  realm  of  faerie.     To  every 
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aura  of  beauty  he  is  tremblingly  alive.  The  alluring  mysteries, 
the  puzzUng  revelations  of  the  loveliness  of  women,  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  visible  world,  dreams  and  flowers  and  the 
morning  of  the  times — of  these  he  is  the  youthful  interpreter. 
His  earliest  poems  dwell  apart 

'^  In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
That  men  call  Earth." 

It  seems  as  if  nothing  ever  could  perturb  that  ample, 
tranced,  pellucid  ether.  He  is  himself  an  unwitting  prisoner 
in  his  own  Palace  of  Art,  until  the  bolt  that  struck  down  the 
friend  at  his  side  shattered  also  the  airy  dome  of  that  stately 
fabric  and  left  him  desolate  to  all  the  bleak  winds  of  the 
world.  But  from  the  very  dawn  of  consciousness  till  its 
eclipse  in  death,  he  followed  hard  after  the  Gleam. 

The  record  shows  him  to  have  been  an  artist  in  all  parts 
of  his  Ufe.  He  thought  of  his  work  as  a  painter  thinks  of  his, 
considering  subjects,  studying  them,  selecting  some,  rejecting 
others,  making  large  plans,  meditating  form,  outline,  dispo- 
sition of  masses,  detail,  ornament,  finish.  He  harvested  his 
thoughts,  he  even  garnered  in  his  dreams.  He  made  his 
plein  air  sketches  which  he  aftei-w^ards  worked  up  carefully 
in  the  studio.  He  was  not  perfect  at  first;  he  made  errors, 
but  he  persisted  and  he  attained  to  mastery.  He  lived  for 
and  in  his  art  and  at  last  his  art  enabled  him  to  live.  He  had 
the  artistes  patience;  he  was,  in  his  own  phrase,  a  man  of 
long-enduring  hopes.  He  could  be  silent  for  ten  years,  the 
ten  precious  years  between  twenty  and  thirty  when  the  work 
of  most  poets  is  done  and  over.  He  could  build  slowly 
through  seventeen  years  the  lofty  rhyme  of  his  elegies  in 
memory  of  his  friend  enskied  and  sainted ;  and  he  could 
follow  out  the  plan  of  his  Idylls  for  forty.  His  poetic 
career  is  the  career  of  a  star,  unhasting  but  unresting. 
He  offers  for  our  acceptance  no  fragments,  only  completed 
things.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  the  artist's  fury,  com- 
posing Enoch  Arden  in  a  fortnight  or  The  Revenge  in  a  few 
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days,  after  keeping  the  first  line  on  his  desk  for  years.  He 
had  his  frequent  hours  of  inspiration  when  he  waited  mys- 
tically for  things  to  "  come  "  to  him.  Crossing  the  Bar 
"  came  *'  thus.  Another  mark  of  the  true  artist  was  his 
insatiable  hunger  and  thirst  after  perfection.  Deep  down 
in  his  nature  burned  an  unquenchable  contempt  for  weak- 
lings who  set  the  "  how  much  before  the  how.'' '  In 
his  ears  suUen  Lethe  sounded  perpetually,  rolhng  doom  on 
man  and  on  all  the  work  of  his  hands.  His  inmost  conviction 
was  that  nothing  could  endure,  and  yet  in  his  humihty,  he 
held  nothing  fit  for  the  inevitable  sacrifice  but  his  very  best. 

How  did  Tennyson  become  an  artist?  Taught  by  Taine, 
we  are  now  no  longer  content  merely  to  accept  the  fact  of 
genius,  we  must  account  for  it ;  at  least  we  must  try  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  feel  that  it  is  laid  upon  us  to  explain  this 
revelation  of  the  spirit  that  is  in  man.  All  methods  must  be 
used  to  discover  the  x,  the  unknown  quantity.  The  favourite 
form  of  the  equation  is: 

original  endowment  +  race  +  environment  =  x. 

In  a  Byron,  the  problem  is  simpUcity  itself.  His  father 
is  a  handsome  rake,  his  mother  is  a  fool,  a  fury,  an  aristocratic 
sympathizer  with  the  Revolution;  his  nurse  is  a  Scottish 
Presbyterian;  he  is  brought  up  amid  Highland  scenery. 
Hence  it  follows  that  George  Gordon  will  be  a  Hbertine,  a 
poet  of  Ubertinism  and  Uberty,  a  singer  of  revolt  and  protest,  a 
lover  of  mountains,  a  timid  sceptic.  In  a  Ruskin,  the  prob- 
lem presents  few  difficulties.  His  father  is  *'  an  entirely  honest 
merchant ''  who  is  able  to  take  his  young  son  to  see  all  the 
best  pictures  and  all  the  best  scenery  in  Europe.  His  mother 
educates  him  in  the  noble  Enghsh  of  King  James's  Bible. 
His  childish  deUght  is  in  studying  the  pattern  of  the  dining- 
room  carpet.  Inevitably  John  Ruskin  will  grow  into  a 
supreme  art-critic,  with  a  style  of  unrivalled  pUancy  and 
beauty.  But  with  Tennyson  the  method  of  Taine  breaks 
down.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  his  early  fife  or  training 
to  make  him  a  poet.    True,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  "  a 
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little  clan  of  poets/'  and  he  himself  lisped  in  numbers.  But 
he  lived  until  manhood  nearly  in  a  tiny  retired  hamlet,  a 
perfect  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island  for  seclusion,  in  a  flat, 
uninteresting  part  of  England,  without  the  mental  stimulus 
of  travel  or  contact  with  the  world.  Arthur  Hallam,  the 
brilliant  Etonian,  spending  his  holidays  on  the  Continent, 
meeting  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  time, 
in  his  own  father's  house  is  plainly  in  process  of  becoming  a 
man  of  letters,  while  his  predestined  friend,  reading,  dream- 
ing, making  verses  in  the  quiet  of  Somersby  rectory,  enjoys 
none  of  these  advantages.  '*  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof  but  canst  not  tell 
whither  it  cometh." 

Still  the  boy  Tennyson  composed  unweariedly  in  verse. 
At  eighteen, he  published  with  his  brother  a  volume  of  juveniha, 
which  are  plainly  imitative  and  derivative.  It  fell  dead  from 
the  press.  At  twenty-one,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
which  dates  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  long, 
majestic  chronicle  of  English  literature.  What  made  the 
difference?  What  changed  the  Uterary  mocking-bird  into 
the  new  poet?  My  answer  is,  Cambridge.  The  most  mo- 
mentous act  in  Tennyson's  whole  Mfe  was  going  up  to  the 
university  in  1828.  No  later  experience,  not  grief  for  Hallam's 
death,  not  the  discipUne  of  his  ten  silent  years,  not  the  reward 
of  wedded  life  after  long  waiting,  not  the  laureateship  and 
his  many  other  honours,  not  the  birth  and  death  of  his  sons 
could  mould  his  life  and  genius,  as  did  that  scant  three  years' 
residence  at  Cambridge.  But  for  Cambridge  and  Trinity 
College,  he  could  never  have  made  his  Hfe-long  friends,  Hallam, 
Spedding,  Brookfield,  the  ^^  Apostles;"  and  Tennyson's  friend- 
ships had  no  small  or  trivial  influence  on  his  hfe.  At  that 
time,  he  was  not  conscious  of  his  debt,  and  wrote  a  sonnet 
prophesying  dire  things  for  his  university  when  the  day- 
beam  should  sport  o'er  Albion,  because  '*  you,"  (the  authori- 
ties) 

"  teach  us  nothing,  feeding  not  the  heart." 

This  is  as  it  should  be.     Youthful  genius  should  dis- 
parage university  systems;  they  are  calculated  for  the  average, 
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not  for  the  exceptional,  academic  person.  But  Tennyson 
could  not  escape  the  influence  of  Cambridge;  it  was  much 
greater  than  he  knew.  Cambridge  colours  much  of  his  poetry; 
for  example,  the  architecture  in  The  Princess  and  The  Palace 
of  Art  is  the  English  collegiate  order  glorified.  He  has  left 
us  no  second  Prelude y  or  growth  of  a  poet's  mind,  to  guide 
investigation.  The  Memoir  itself  does  not  convey  as  much 
information  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  poet's  own  hints  and 
reminiscences  in  In  Memoriam.  The  intercourse  with  equal 
minds  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe,  during  his  most  plastic 
years  counted  for  most;  but  even  the  despised  university 
system  itself  was  not  without  its  formative  power.  The 
Cambridge  undergraduate  who  had  written  Poems  chiefly 
Lyrical  by  twenty-one,  was  very  different  from  the  boy  of 
eighteen  who  collaborated  in  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  Cam- 
bridge and  Cambridge  men  made  the  difference,  or  nothing  did. 
His  coUege  days  were  the  budding-time  of  Tennyson's  genius. 
As  Birrell  has  pointed  out  with  so  much  humour,  Cam- 
bridge and  not  Oxford  is  the  mother  of  most  English  poets, 
who  are  also  university  men.  The  university  of  Spenser, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron  was  also 
Tennyson's.  He  is  in  the  direct  Une  of  a  great  tradition. 
When  he  came  up,  he  seems  to  have  become  at  once  a  member 
of  a  brilUant  group  of  young  men,  by  some  sort  of  undisputed 
right,  and  the  most  brilliant  member  of  that  group  became 
his  most  intimate  friend.  Since  the  days  of  David  and  Jona- 
than, no  friendship  has  been  more  deep  and  tender,  or  em- 
balmed in  nobler  poetry.  The  two  were  in  physique  a  com- 
plete contrast,  the  contrast  of  the  oak  and  the  birch  tree. 
Both  were  six  feet  in  height,  but  Tennyson  was  massive  in 
build,  broad-shouldered  and  notably  strong-looking,  while 
Hallam  was  slight  and  gracefully  slim.  Tennyson  was  dark 
brown  in  hair,  eyes  and  complexion,  '^  Indian-looking," 
"  like  an  Italian,"  as  he  has  been  described.  Hallam  was  the 
familiar  blonde  Saxon  type,  with  fair  hair,  blue  eyes  and 
regular  features.  Both  had  the  distinction  of  great  personal 
beauty.     Lawrence's  portrait  shows  the  poet  in  his  youth 
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looldng  as  a  young  poet  should  look,  ^'  a  sort  of  Hyperion/' 
FitzGerald  called  him;  and  Chantrey^s  bust  of  Hallam 
portrays  the  finest  type  of  English  gentleman.  Two  more 
noticeable  youths  never  wore  cap  and  gown  in  Cambridge,  or 
paced  together  '^  that  long  walk  of  Umes/'  Their  unhkeness 
in  manner  and  mental  gifts  was  equally  marked.  Tennyson 
was  the  country  boy,  shy,  reserved,  a  trifle  awkward,  Hallam 
was  already  the  easy,  pohshed  man  of  the  world.  Tennyson 
was  silent,  a  quiet  figure  in  a  comer  of  a  noisy  room :  Hallam 
was  fluent,  and  shone  in  conversation  and  discussion.  Tenny- 
son's was  the  slower,  stronger,  deeper  nature;  Hallam's  the 
more  brilhant  and  attractive  personaUty.  Tennyson  was  more 
of  the  artist ;  Hallam  was  more  of  the  philosopher.  Hallam 
was  the  acknowledged  leader,  the  young  man,  who,  everyone 
was  certain,  would  go  far.  Tennyson  was  the  poet,  admired 
and  honoured  greatly  by  these  fortunate  undergraduates  who 
first  Hstened  to  the  bard  chant  his  own  poems  Oriana  or  The 
Hesperides,  mouthing  his  hollow  oes  and  aes.  Their  friend- 
ship was  the  attraction  of  opposites,  mutual,  intimate,  un- 
troubled. The  seal  was  set  upon  the  bond  by  Hallam's 
betrothal  to  the  sister  of  his  friend. 

It  seems  probable  that  Hallam  did  for  Tennyson  at 
Cambridge  what  Coleridge  did!  for  Wordsworth  at  Nether 
Stowey.  The  keen  intellectual  interests  stirring  in  that 
remarkable  Httle  coterie  must  in  themselves  have  worked 
powerfully  upon  his  mind  and  formed  a  congenial  atmosphere 
in  which  his  genius  might  blossom.  But  Hallam's  affection, 
sympathy,  admiration  seem  to  have  done  even  more  for  him; 
and  his  acute,  alert,  philosophic  intelhgence  in  free  interplay 
with  Tennyson's  more  vague  and  dreamy  thought  seems  to 
have  released  and  stimulated  the  powers  of  the  poet's  mind. 
No  record  remains  of  the  discussions  of  the  ^^  youthful  band  " 
so  lovingly  sketched  in  In  Memoriam,  In  his  friendship 
with  Hallam  seems  to  he  the  secret  of  Tennyson's  rapid  early 
development. 

Cambridge  completed  the  education  which  had  been 
carried  on  at  home  under  his  father's  direction,  a  singularly 
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old-fashioned  scholarly  training,  classical  in  a  narrow  sense. 
Tennyson  was  not,  like  Shelley,  a  rebel  against  routine;  nor, 
like  Byron,  a  restless  seeker  of  adventures ;  nor,  Mke  Scott,  a 
sportsman,  a  lover  of  dogs  and  horses.  He  did  not,  like 
Browning,  educate  himseK.  Books  were  his  world.  His  love 
for  the  classics  was  deep  and  real,  as  his  exquisite  tribute  to 
Virgil  proves,  and  their  influence  is  unmistakable  everywhere 
throughout  his  work.  From  his  classical  training  he  gained 
his  unerring  sense  for  the  values  of  words,  his  love  of  just 
proportion,  his  literary  '^  temperance,"  his  restraint  in  all 
effects,  emotional  and  picturesque.  "  Nothing  too  much  " 
was  a  principle  he  followed  throughout  his  poetic  career. 
From  classical  example  he  learned  the  labour  of  the  file,  a  labour 
he  never  stinted.  He  practised  the  Horatian  maxim  about 
suppressing  imtil  the  ninth  year.  He  knew  well  how  to  prize 
the  creation  that  comes  swift  and  perfect  in  a  happy  hour; 
he  knew  well  the  danger  of  changing  and  altering  many  times, 


Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten," 


but  he  had  a  great  patience  in  finish,  "  the  damascening  on 
the  blade  of  the  scimitar  "  as  one  critic  calls  it.  Finish,  rightly 
understood,  is  but  an  untiring  quest  of  truth.  The  pursuit 
of  the  mot  juste,  the  matching  of  the  colours  of  words,  the 
exactness  in  the  shading  of  phrases  are  no  more  than  stages 
in  a  process  of  setting  forth  the  poet^s  conception  with  simple 
truth.  To  rest  content  with  a  form  of  words  which  merely 
approximates  to  the  expression  of  the  idea  is,  to  a  mind  of 
Tennyson's  temper,  to  be  guilty  of  falsity. 

In  his  choice  of  themes,  as  well  as  in  his  manner,  Tenny- 
son's love  of  the  classics  is  made  manifest.  He  prefers  ro- 
mantic themes,  notably  the  Arthurian  sagas,  but  his  devotion 
to  the  myths  of  Hellas  is  life-long.  (Enone  is  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  volume  of  1832.  The  Death  of  (Enone,  a 
continuation  of  the  same  tale,  gives  the  title  to  his  very  last. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Ulysses,  Tithonus,  Lucretius, 
Tiresias,  While  at  Cambridge,  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Theocritus,  as  Stedman  has  shown;  and  the  Sicihan  muse 
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inspired  his  English  Idylls,  the  poems  of  1842,  which  estab- 
lished his  rank  as  a  poet.  Tennyson^s  classicism  is  very 
different  from  the  classicism  of  Pope  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
classicism  of  Keats,  Morris  and  Swinburne  on  the  other. 
Pope  and  his  school  had  zeal  without  knowledge;  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  Uve  before  Winckelmann.  Keats  by  instinct 
and  sympathy,  Morris  and  Swinburne  through  study  and 
S3^mpathy,  attain  to  an  understanding  of  Hellenic  literature 
and  life.  Tennyson's  sympathy  is  founded  on  scholarship, 
but  he  is  not  content  merely  to  reproduce  Hellenic  forms,  as 
Swinburne  does  in  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  or  merely  to  inter- 
pret in  re-telling,  an  old-world  wonder-tale,  as  Keats  does 
in  Hyperion,  or  as  Morris  does  in  Atalanta' s  Race.  His 
practice  is  to  take  the  mould  of  the  old  my  thus  and  fill  it  with 
new  metal  of  his  own  fusing.  If  Keats  or  Swinburne  had 
written  CEnone,  they  would  have  given  more  '^  Judgment 
of  Paris  "  pictures,  glowing  with  splendid  colour.  Tennyson 
does  not  deny  us  beauty,  or  harmony,  or  form,  or  vivid  hue, 
but  his  CEnone  is  in  its  last  significance  ^'  a  criticism  of 
hfe."  It  exists,  one  might  almost  say,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ideal  formulated  by  Pallas — 

''  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 

This  modernity  is,  I  believe,  the  distinctive  note  of  all  his 
classical  poetry. 

Cambridge  and  the  classics  seem  to  be  the  chief  influences 
in  developing  Tennyson's  genius,  in  bringing  out  the  artist 
that  was  in  him.  A  third  influence  was  his  extraordinary 
habit  of  self-criticism,  a  bent  of  mind  rarely  found  united 
with  the  artistic  temperament.  The  personality  of  Tenny- 
son is  a  curious  union  of  diverse  qualities.  A  mystic,  a 
dreamer,  who  could,  by  repeating  his  own  name  as  a  sort 
of  incantation,  put  himself  into  the  ecstatic  state,  he  had  a 
large  fund  of  EngUsh  common  sense,  driving  shrewd  bargains 
with  his  book-sellers  and  thriftily  gaining  houses  and  lands. 
He  was  both  a  critic  and  a  creator,  and  his  critical  faculty, 
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strong  as  it  was,  never  overcame  or  crippled  his  creative 
power.  In  regard  to  his  own  work,  he  was  both  markedly 
sensitive  and  pre-eminently  sane.  Black-blooded,  as  he  said 
himself,  like  all  the  Tennysons,  he  never  forgot  or  forgave 
an  adverse  criticism;  but  he  had  humour  and  a  power  of  de- 
tachment. He  was  too  wise  to  think  that  he  could  everhave 
done  with  learning,  and  he  was  willing  to  learn  even  from 
unfriendly  critics.  When  "  Scorpion ''  Lockhart  stung  him 
to  the  quick  in  the  Quarterly^  or  ^'  musty  Christopher  '^ 
bludgeoned  him  in  Blackwood's,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
hurt,  but  neither  could  he  help  seeing  whatever  justice  was 
mingled  with  the  abuse.  In  subsequent  editions,  he  sup- 
pressed poems  that  they  hit  hardest,  and  removed  or  modified 
phrases  that  they  ridiculed.  Among  poets,  Tennyson  stands 
alone  in  this  peculiar  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
this  habit  of  profiting  by  criticism,  while  resenting  it.  Most 
poets  take  Pilate's  attitude,  "  What  I  have  written,  I  have 
written.^' 

But  Tennyson  was  his  own  best  critic.  He  had  keener 
eyes  for  flaws  in  his  work  than  the  Lockharts  and  the  Wilsons, 
and  a  deeper  interest  in  removing  them.  Unweariedly  he 
labours  onwards  to  the  goal  he  has  set  before  himself, — ^per- 
fection. He  suppresses  whole  poems,  parts  of  poems,  or  lines, 
or  stanzas.  At  need  he  enlarges  a  poem.  Constantly  he 
modifies  words  and  phrases.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point 
to  a  single  poem  that  has  not  undergone  correction  since  its 
first  pubUcation.  The  Memoir  showed  how  much  good  verse 
he  never  pubUshed,  consistently  with  his  praise  of  the  poet, 

'•  The  worst  he  kept,  the  best  he  gave." 

And  Tennyson's  "  worst ''  is  enough  to  make  the  reputation 
of  a  respectable  minor  poet.  One  of  his  firmest  poetic  prin- 
ciples was  a  horror  of  ^'  long-backed ''  poems,  against  which 
he  warned  his  friend  Browning  in  vain.  With  Poe,  he  would 
almost  consider  'Mong  poem,''  a  contradiction  in  terms; 
and  with  classic  Gray,  he  is  capable  of  sacrificing  excellent 
verses  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  would  draw  out  the 
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linked  sweetness  beyond  appointed  bounds.  He  held  that 
a  small  vessel,  built  on  fine  Unes,  is  likely  to  float  farther 
down  the  stream  of  time  than  a  big  raft.  The  student  of 
Tennyson's  art  will  be  rewarded  by  comparing  the  volumes  of 
1830  and  1832  with  the  first  volume  of  1842.  The  first  two 
were  carefully  winnowed  for  the  best;  and  these  were  in  some 
cases  practically  rewritten  to  form  volume  one  of  English 
Idylls.  The  second  contained  only  new  poems.  These  poems 
established  his  reputation;  and  FitzGerald  maintained  to  the 
end,  that  they  were  never  surpassed  by  any  later  masterpieces. 

From  the  opposite  practice  he  was  not  averse,  when 
it  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  of  completeness. 
Maudy  for  instance,  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  two 
poems,  sections  xix  and  xxv,  or  one  hundred  and  twelve 
lines  altogether.  The  gain  in  clearness  is  most  marked. 
Again,  the  ampHfication  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  notably  of 
Geraint  and  Enid  into  two  parts,  and  of  the  original  Morte 
d! Arthur  into  The  Passing  of  Arthur ,  to  form  a  pendant  for 
Uie  Coming  of  Arthur  rounds  out  the  epic  and  assists  the 
allegory. 

It  was  in  verbal  changes,  however,  that  his  critical  faculty 
was  chiefly  exerted.  As  a  boy,  Horace  was  in  his  own  phrase 
''  thoroughly  drummed ''  into  him,  and,  though  he  did  not 
attain  early  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  Augustan's  peculiar 
excellences,  such  training  could  hardly  fail  to  react  upon  his 
own  style,  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  importance  of  nicety 
of  phrase  and  melody  of  verse.  In  '^  our  harsh,  grunting, 
Northern  guttural,''  he  had  much  more  stubborn  material  to 
work  upon  than  the  sonorous  Latin;  but  he  triumphed.  He 
revealed  latent  beauties  in  our  tongue,  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected. One  principle  was  what  he  called  ^*  kicking  the  geese 
out  of  the  boat,"  getting  rid  of  the  sibilants.  He  would  ridi- 
cule the  first  fine  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  for  its  cumulation 
of  hissing  sounds.  To  make  his  English  sweet  upon  the 
tongue  was  one  of  his  first  concerns.  He  succeeded,  and  he 
showed  our  language  to  be  a  richer,  sweeter  instrument  of 
expression,  with  greater  compass  than  had  been  thought  pos- 
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sible  before  he  revealed  his  mastery  over  it.  In  all  his  pro- 
cesses of  correcting,  polishing,  emending  expression,  his  one 
aim  is  the  attainment  of  greater  accuracy,  in  one  word,  truth. 
A  characteristic  anecdote  is  recorded  in  the  Memoir,  '^  My 
father  was  vexed  that  he  had  written, '  two  and  thirty  years 
ago,'  in  his  *  All  along  the  Valley,'  instead  of,  ^  one  and  thirty 
years  ago,'  and  as  late  as  1892  wished  to  alter  it  since  he  hated 
inaccuracy.  I  persuaded  him  to  let  his  first  reading  stand, 
for  the  public  had  learnt  to  love  the  poem  in  its  present  form ; 
and  besides '  two  and  thirty  '  was  more  melodious."  Pohsh  for 
the  sake  of  mere  smoothness  was  repellent  to  his  large,  sincere 
nature;  and  he  understood  the  art  of  concealing  his  art. 
Before  him,  only  Wordsworth  had  treated  his  printed  works 
in  so  rude  a  fashion;  but  Wordsworth  changes  sometimes  for 
the  worse.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Tennyson's 
changes  are  invariably  improvements. 

It  seems  then  permissible  to  refer  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  Tennyson's  genius  to  three  causes ;  first,  his  education 
in  the  classics  at  home,  at  college,  and  throughout  his  after 
life  as  a  means  of  self -culture ;  second,  the  strong  stimulus  to 
mind  and  spirit  afforded  by  the  life  and  the  companionships 
of  the  university;  and  third,  the  habit  of  self-criticism,  which 
made  the  poet  the  most  severe  judge  of  his  own  work. 

III. 

The  popularity  of  an  author  is  of  course  no  criterion  of 
merit.  Matthew  Arnold  was  unpopular,  while  forty  editions 
of  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  were  eagerly  devoured  by  an  ad- 
miring public.  Popularity  may  be  the  stamp  of  inferiority. 
Every  generation  has  its  widely  read,  immortal  noveUst,  who 
is  speedily  forgotten  by  the  next.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Miss 
Marie  Corelli  conmiand  audiences  to-day  which  are  denied  to 
Meredith  and  Hardy.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  master- 
pieces of  Hawthorne  ever  were  able  to  compete  in  point  of 
sales  with  the  novels  of  '^  a  person  named  Roe."  Popularity 
may  be  immediate  and  well  deserved,  as  in  the  case  of  Scott, 
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Byron  and  Dickens,  because  there  is  in  them  an  appeal  to  those 
passions  that  are  universal  in  all  men;  or  it  may  be  slow  and 
gradual,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  Few 
will  quarrel  with  Ruskin's  account  of  how  reputation  comes 
to  all  that  is  highest  in  art  and  hterature.  "  It  is  an  insult  to 
what  is  really  great  in  either  to  suppose  that  it  in  any  way 
addresses  itself  to  mean  or  uncultivated  faculties.''  The 
question  what  is  really  high  in  art  is  not  decided  hy  the  mul- 
titude, hvii  for  the  multitude, — ^^  decided  at  first  by  a  few;  by 
fewer  as  the  merits  of  a  work  are  of  a  higher  order.  From 
these  few  the  decision  is  communicated  to  the  number  next 
below  them  in  rank  of  mind,  and  by  these  again  to  a  wider 
and  lower  circle;  each  rank  being  so  far  cognizant  of  the 
superiority  of  that  above  it,  as  to  receive  its  decision  with 
respect;  until,  in  process  of  time,  the  right  and  consistent 
opinion  is  communicated  to  all,  and  held  by  all  as  a  matter  of 
faith,  the  more  positively  in  proportion  as  the  grounds  of  it 
are  less  perceived.''  This  explanation  certainly  applies  to 
Tennyson.  At  first  he  was  discouraged  by  the  unsympathetic 
reception  of  his  works,  the  ridicule  of  the  Quarterly  and  Black- 
wood j  and  ^^  half  resolved  to  live  abroad  in  Jersey,  in  the  south 
of  France,  or  Italy.  He  was  so  far  persuaded  that  the  English 
people  would  never  care  for  his  poetry,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  intervention  of  his  friends,  he  declared  it  not  unlikely 
that,  after  the  death  of  Hallam,  he  would  not  have  continued 
to  write."  He  was,  however,  a  man  *^  of  long  enduring 
hopes; "  he  was  able  to  wait,  and  fame  came  to  him  at  last. 

The  undoubted  fact  of  Tennyson's  long  continued  popu- 
larity is  rather  strange.  There  are  reasons  why  his  poetry 
should  not  be  popular.  Scott  and  Byron  were  popular 
because  they  had  a  story  to  tell  and  told  it  with  vigour  and 
spirit :  but  Tennyson  has  httle  or  no  epic  interest,  especially 
in  his  earUest  work:  the  interest  is  lyric  and  therefore  less 
wide  in  its  appeal.  Again,  he  does  not  relate  himseK  to  com- 
mon life  as  Wordsworth  does  ;  nor  does  he,  like  Shelley,, 
espouse  the  people's  cause.  His  attitude  is  that  of  the 
intellectual  aristocrat,    aloof,    fastidious,    dignified.     He    is 
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essentially  a  local  and  an  English  poet.     Some  of  his  most 
thoroughly  characteristic  lines  are, 

"  The  noblest  men  methinks  are  bred 
Of  ours  the  Saxo-Norman  race." 

Germany,  Italy,  the  United  States  do  not  exist  in  his 
verse.  He  evinces  no  sympathy  with  the  great  struggles  of 
these  nationahties  towards  the  assertion  of  their  natural 
rights,  even  for  the  right  to  exist.  The  Great  Republic  is 
rent  asunder  by  four  years  of  terrific  conflict,  and  Tennyson 
has  no  word  of  cheer  for  either  side.  But  democratic  America 
welcomed  and  read  his  poems  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
his  own  countrymen. 

Why,  in  spite  of  these  apparent  drawbacks,  Tennyson 
was  and  has  remained,  and,  no  doubt ,  will  long  remain,  popular, 
is  now  to  be  considered.  A  definition  of  poetry  that  finds 
universal  acceptance  is  still  to  seek.  It  may  be  ^^  a  criticism 
of  Ufe,''  or,  ^^  the  suggestion  by  the  imagination  of  noble 
grounds  for  the  noble  emotions,'^  or  any  other  one  of  the 
hundred  that  the  wit  of  man  has  framed;  but,  whatever  it 
includes  or  omits,  poetry  must  possess  two  things — ^beauty 
and  harmony.  Beauty  and  harmony,  harmony  and  beauty — 
these  are  the  two  principles  without  which  poetry  cannot 
exist;  these  are  the  pillars  of  the  poets'  universe.  Poetry, 
to  be  poetry,  must  possess  harmony  and  beauty ;  and  harmony 
and  beauty  inform  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  are  the  law 
of  its  being. 

Literature  and  poetry,  especially  lyric  poetry,  have  the 
most  ancient  associations  with  music;  and  the  further  poetr}'- 
strays  from  music,  the  less  poetic  it  becomes.  Many  poets 
have  failed  or  come  short  because  they  failed  to  understand 
this  basal  principle,  or  else  deUberately  departed  from  it. 
Wordsworth  was  in  feehng  a  rustic,  near  the  ground,  in  close 
touch  with  husbandman  and  shepherd,  but  his  verse  is  re- 
pressed and  austere  and  his  range  is  Hmited.  He  is  not  read 
by  workmen  as  Bums  is  read.  Carducci  calls  himself  a 
plebeian,  but  he  is  an  aristocrat  when  he  writes  Odi  Barbare^ 
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which  only  the  few  can  understand  and  delight  in.  Whitman, 
who  made  democracy  a  religion,  and  proved  his  faith  by  his 
works  in  the  Washington  hospitals,  chanted  his  swinging  pagans 
of  democracy  for  the  benefit  of  a  group  of  London  decadents 
and  scanty  coteries  of  illuminati  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
They  failed,  but  Tennyson  succeeded,  because,  following  the 
bent  of  his  genius,  he  set  himself  humbly  to  obey  eternal  and 
unchanging  law,  for  the  principle  of  beauty  inheres  as  firmly 
in  the  universe  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  Nobility  of  thought, 
beauty  of  vision,  harmony  of  word  and  phrase  and  stanza, 
just  proportion  in  the  whole, — at  these  Tennyson  aims,  and 
to  these  he  succeeds  in  attaining.  His  first  appeal  is  to  the 
ear;  his  verse  wins  its  way  as  music  does,  the  most  democratic 
of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  the  most  masterful  in  its  power  to  stir 
the  human  heart.  The  poet's  Umitations,  his  narrow  outlook, 
his  imperfect  sympathies  matter  not.  Music  speaks  a  universal 
language ;  and  the  poetry  that  comes  nearest  to  music  is  surest 
to  reach  the  widest  audience.  Ian  Maclaren's  story  of  the 
Scottish  peasant  who  knew  her  In  Memoriam  by  heart  is  no 
mere  fancy.  No  more  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of 
literature  to  soothe  and  cheer  is  to  be  found  anj^where  than 
the  anecdote  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells  in  the  first  volume  of  that 
treasure-house  of  noble  thoughts,  the  Memoir,  ^^  Samuel 
Bamford  is  a  great,  gaunt,  stalwart  Lancashire  man,  formerly 
hand-loom  weaver,  author  of  Life  of  a  Radical,  age  nearly  70, 
and  living  in  that  state  that  is  exactly  decent  poverty  with  liis 
neat  little  apple-faced  wife.  They  have  lost  their  only  child. 
Bamford  is  the  most  hearty  (and  it's  saying  a  good  deal) 
admirer  of  Tennyson  I  know.  You  know  I  dislike  recitations 
exceedingly,  but  he  repeats  some  of  Tennyson's  poems  in  so 
rapt  and  yet  so  simple  a  manner,  utterly  forgetting  that 
anyone  is  by,  in  the  delight  of  the  music  and  the  exquisite 
thoughts,  that  one  can't  help  hking  to  hear  him.  He  does 
not  care  one  jot  whether  people  hke  him  or  not  in  his  own 
intense  enjoyment.  He  says  when  he  hes  awake  at  night,  as 
in  his  old  age  he  often  does,  and  gets  sadly  thinking  of  the  days 
that  are  gone  when  his  child  was  alive,  he  soothes  himself  by 
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repeating  Tennyson's  poems/'  It  would  seem  that  poetry- 
can  be  an  anodjnie  for  old  age,  sad  thoughts,  bereavement. 
The  childless  father  soothes  himself  by  repeating  Tennyson's 
poems.  "  He  does  not  care  whether  people  like  him  or  not 
in  his  own  intense  enjoyment."  Samuel  Bamford,  old  hand- 
loom  weaver,  makes  Plato's  statement  credible,  that  the  rhap- 
sodists  reciting  Homer  fell  down  fainting  in  their  ecstasies. 

Though  subject  to  certain  inevitable  fluctuations,  Tenny- 
son's fame  was  great  and  constant.  He  retained  the  praise  of 
the  judicious,  while  he  won  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude. 
The  greatest  and  wisest  and  best  of  two  generations  came  under 
his  spell.  Few  poets  have  been  more  heartily  acclaimed  by 
fellow  poets.  Browning's  dedication  of  his  own  selected 
poems  is  tj^ical  of  the  general  esteem — 

TO  ALFRED  TENNYSON, 
*  IN  POETRY,  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  CONSUMMATE, 

IN  FRIENDSHIP,  NOBLE  AND  SINCERE. 

In  his  majestic  old  age,  he  became  an  object  of  veneration, 
Merlin  the  seer.  Tennyson  was  an  imperiaUst,  that  is,  an 
EngUshman  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  new  nations,  the 
dominions  over  seas,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  empire 
one.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  came  into  touch  with  the 
imperiaUst  poet  of  the  new  school.  He  praised,  too,  Mr. 
Rudyard  KipUng's ' '  EngUsh  Flag,"  and  Kipling's  answer  to  his 
letter  of  commendation  gave  him  pleasure:  ^^  When  the 
private  in  the  ranks  is  praised  by  the  general,  he  cannot 
presume  to  thank  him,  but  he  fights  the  better  the  next 
day."  A  list  of  those  who  have  praised  his  work  would 
include  the  best  minds  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Long- 
fellow spoke  for  America  in  the  Christmas  sonnet,  which 
he  wrote  and  sent  in  1877, 

''  in  sign 
Of  homage  to  the  mastery  which  is  thine 
In  English  song, — " 

But  Tennyson  impressed  the  English-speaking  world  of  his 
time  not  alone  directly  by  the  impact  of  his  poetry  on  the 
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leaders  of  thought,  he  exerted  a  great  secondary  influence 
through  his  hosts  of  imitators.  The  parallel  between  Tenny- 
son and  Pope  has  been  sometimes  drawn,  and  not  unwisely. 
Both  set  before  them  very  definite  ideals  of  technique.  Pope's 
was  "  correctness;'' Tennyson's  was  brevity,  just  proportion 
and  finish.  Their  aims  have  very  much  in  common.  Each 
would  understand  the  other  when  he  spoke 

"  Of  charm,  and  lucid  order  and  the  labour  of  the  file." 

Both  became  supreme  verbal  artists,  and  verbal  artistry  is  no 
slight  thing.  To  think  of  either  Pope  or  Tennyson  merely  as 
artificers  of  word  mosaics,  as  cunning  jewellers  of  phrases  is  to 
wrong  them.  Their  search  for  the  exact  word  was  really  a 
search  for  the  idea.  Both  are  poets'  poets,  in  the  sense  that 
their  hterary  influence  is  supreme  in  their  centuries.  Both  set 
the  tune  for  their  age.  The  manner  of  Pope  prevailed  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  manner  of  Tennyson  prevailed 
in  the  nineteenth.  Arnold,  WiUiam  Morris,  Rossetti  would 
have  written  in  another  way  except  for  Tennyson.  Swin- 
burne, the  greatest  of  them  all,  simply  carries  Tennyson's 
mastery  of  words  one  stage  further,  and  represents,  perhaps, 
the  utmost  possibilities  in  sweetening  the  English  tongue. 
The  recognition  of  Tennyson's  influence  upon  the  minor  verse 
of  the  last  half  century  has  long  been  a  commonplace  of  the 
reviewer. 

It  was  by  no  condescension  to  the  taste  of  the 
groundlings,  that  Tennyson  won  his  popularity.  He  takes 
high  ground,  and  he  calls  us  up  to  it.  Although  first  and 
foremost  an  artist,  he  did  not  rest  in  a  worship  of  beauty. 
He  would  not  agree  with  Keats  that  Beauty  is  Truth  and 
Truth  is  Beauty,  that  this  is  all  we  know  on  earth  and  all  we 
need  to  know.  He  left  the  maxim,  ^'Art  for  Art's  sake,"  to 
be  invented  by  his  followers.  He  knew,  even  as  a  youth  at 
college,  that  the  nature  of  man  cannot  wholly  take  refuge  in 
Art.  He  knew  that  other  things  must  have  their  share.  His 
own  avowed  theory  of  his  art  is  that 

"  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters 
That  dote  upon  each  other — 
And  never  can  be  sunder 'd  without  tears.'' 
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Tennyson's  was  essentially  a  reverent,  a  religious  nature. 
His  tendency  to  brood  on  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth  iB 
seen  clearly  even  in  his  earliest  poems,  and  is  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  strong  religious  fibre  of  the  English  people. 
It  was  an  EngUsh  naturaUst  who,  in  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury, turned  the  current  of  the  world's  thought.  Darwin 
and  his  theory  of  evolution  gave  a  new  impetus  and  direction 
to  the  conceptions  of  man,  life,  and  the  universe.  One 
immediate  result  was  the  shattering  of  old  beliefs.  No  one 
felt  the  conflict  between  the  old  faith  and  the  new  knowledge 
more  keenly  than  Tennyson,  and  no  one  has  represented  that 
conflict  more  powerfully  than  he  has  in  In  Memm^iam. 
Though  often  cast  down  in  the  struggle,  faith  emerges  victor- 
ious. Along  with  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  Tennyson  has  helped 
to  shape  some  sort  of  via  media  between  science  and  rehgion. 
Tennyson  is  akin  to  the  young  Milton  who  sang  the  praise  of 
purity  in  ComuSj  and  the  Spencer  who  intended  by  The 
Fairy  Queen  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in 
virtuous  and  gentle  discipMne. 

^'  And  your  experience  has  made  you  sad,''  Rosalind 
might  say  to  Tennyson  as  to  the  melancholy  Jaques.  He 
is  often  hastily  described  as  a  pessimist  and  he  certainly  chose 
a  mournful  muse.  His  great  poem  is  an  elegy,  an  inscription 
on  a  tomb,  a  resolute  facing  of  the  great  issues  raised  by  the 
death  of  his  friend.  Without  being  morbid,  he  is  impressed 
with  the  tragedy  of  life  and  the  fact  of  death.  Even  in  the 
Poems  hy  Two  Brothers  he  is  at  times  sad  as  night.  Oriana, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott,  Maud,  Aylmer's  Field,  Enoch  Arden, 
The  Idylls  of  the  King,  are  all  tragic.  Disappointed  love  is 
the  theme  of  Locksley  Hall,  the  two  Marianas,  Dora,  Love  and 
Duty,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  his  earlier  poems.  The  beauty 
of  the  form  makes  us  forget  the  eternal  note  of  sadness  in 
them  all.  Tennyson's  sadness  is  the  melancholy  of  the  North, 
which  is  quite  compatible  with  a  gift  of  humour.  His  humour 
is  deep  and  rich,  if  rather  quiet,  as  in  the  Northern  Farmers, 
and  is  a  development  of  later  life.  He  speaks  of  his  college 
days  as  those  ^^  dawn  golden  times,"  and  his  first  two  volumes 
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do  reflect  the  splendour  of  the  sunrise:  but  though  afterwards 
he  can  write  fanciful  medley  like  The  Princess,  or  the  graceful 
fairy-tale  Uke  The  Day  Dream,  the  first  vision  has  passed 
away  for  ever.  To  reaUze  the  general  sadness  of  tone  in  Tenny- 
son, a  short  dip  into  Browning  is  necessary,  some  brief  contact 
with  his  spirits,  his  unbounded  cheerfulness,  his  robust  asser- 
tion that  God's  in  His  Heaven. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  now  definitely  behind  us,  a 
closed  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  progress.  It  is  too 
soon  to  define  it,  as  we  can  define  the  eighteenth  contury; 
for  we  feel  ourselves  part  of  it  still.  It  was  a  practical,  com- 
mercial, industrial  age,  and  yet  it  was  an  age  of  poets.  Never 
before  did  poets  wield  such  an  influence.  Scott,  Byron, Words- 
worth did  in  a  very  real  sense  sway  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
Byron's  influence  in  particular  extended  far  beyond  his  native 
land;  his  poetry  was  a  genuine  call  to  freedom,  an  inspiration 
to  all  noble  conspirators  all  over  Europe;  and  its  power  is 
by  no  means  exhausted  yet.  The  influence  of  Tennyson  has 
been  more  restricted  to  that  great  section  of  the  human  race 
whose  mother  tongue  is  Enghsh.  For  two  generations  he 
was  their  favourite  poet.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  poet  of  his 
age,  and  the  fact  of  his  popularity  is  flattering  to  the  age. 
Appreciation  means  sympathy.  As  Tennyson  was  widely 
read  and  enthusiastically  admired  by  all  classes  of  minds  in 
his  time,  he  is  in  a  way  the  mirror  of  his  century.  Hence  it  is 
not  an  unfair  inference  that  very  many  men  and  women, 
his  contemporaries,  were  sensitive  to  beauty  in  all  its  forms, 
possessed  broad  culture  and  thorough  refinement,  lived  on  the 
moral  uplands,  and  envisu  ged  with  earnestness  the  tremendous 
riddles  of  human  Hfe  and  destiny.  For  poetry  is  not  an 
amusement,  a  recreation.  It  is  truly  a  '^  criticism  of  life." 
We  turn  to  our  poets  instinctively  for  guidance  in  matters  of 
faith.  Not  in  vain  do  we  come  to  Tennyson.  He  may 
not  offer  a  very  certain  hope,  but  he  does 

"  Teach  high  faith  and  honourable  words 
And  courthness  and  the  desire  of  fame 
And  love  of  truth — ." 

Archibald  MacMechan 
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THE  tenth  book  of  Plato's  ''  Republic/'  or  the  first  part  of 
it,  at  least,  is  a  Platonic  '^  Bull ''  against  poetry.  And 
there  is  something  of  the  ^^  bull "  about  it,  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Surely  it  is  piquant  in  an  unusual  degree  to  find 
the  great  litterateur  of  Greek  literature  denoimcing  poetry, 
to  find  the  great  stylist  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece  denounc- 
ing style.  It  is  pathetic,  even  more  than  piquant,  to  find  the 
unsuccessful  reformer  of  Syracuse,  the  academic  adviser  who 
proved  too  academic  to  advise  Dionysius,  the  philosopher 
who  had  to  return  to  his  books  and  give  up  his  dreams  of 
administration,  to  find  him  in  this  book  pleading  so  vehemently 
for  action,  for  deeds,  for  hfe,  protesting  so  eloquently  against 
our  writing  history  when  we  could  be  making  it,  holding  up 
to  our  admiration  not  his  own  class  and  his  own  type,  not 
Plato,  not  the  writer,  the  dreamer,  the  speculatist,  the  ironical 
humorist,  but  the  statesman,  reformer,  and  man  of  action — 
all  in  fact  that  he  himself,  before  or  after  this  time,  essayed 
in  vain  to  be. 

This  book  has  the  piquancy  and  the  pathos  of  litera- 
ture confessing  her  unworthiness ;  of  style  sitting  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes;  of  speculation  confessing  that  she  is  an 
unprofitable  servant.  It  reads  like  the  expression  of  the 
mood  which  comes  and  comes  again  to  every  student; 
wherein  he  feels  the  vanity  of  study;  wherein  he  feels  that 
he  is  giving  up  his  hfe  to  words,  words,  words;  that  he 
is  plucking  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  instead  of  from 
the  tree  of  life.  He  wishes  that  he  were  a  man  of 
affairs  instead.  He  does  not  know,  poor  innocent,  that 
that,  too,  is  vanity;  and  that,  as  Professor  Clark  Murray 
told  us  the   other  day,   we  are   all,  yes   positively  all   of 
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us,  spinning  webs  out  of  our  brains,  which  we  call  facts — 
and,  by  no  means  least,  those  of  us  who  are  men  of  affairs, 
the  bankers  and  stockbrokers  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  much,  or  more  so,  than  the  theologians 
and  men  of  science. 

Carlyle  reproached  himself  that,  whereas  his  father  had 
made  bridges,  he  only  made  books.  Plato  is  in  that  Carlylean 
mood;  and  too  absorbed  in  it  to  notice  that  some  books  some- 
times are  the  best  of  bridges;  and  the  only  bridges  whereby 
weak  men  can  cross  some  of  the  deepest  of  rivers,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  sufficiently  deep  river  of  death;  which  many  men 
have,  in  the  ages  since  Plato,  crossed  by  means  of  one  of  the 
very  few  books,  perhaps  the  only  book,  better  fitted  than  Plato 
to  effect  a  crossing  for  them. 

This  indictment  by  Plato  of  poetry  appears  to  fall  into 
three  chief  coimts.  Poetry  is  imitation,  not  creation,  not 
action.  Etymologically  and  in  Greek,  poetry  is  creation, 
and  the  poet  is  par  excellence  the  creator,  and  the  creator  the 
poet.  But  this  is  only  the  perversity  of  language.  In  fact 
poetry  is  the  antithesis  of  action,  and  is  imitation,  says 
Plato.  Here  is  a  curious  and  ominous  beginning.  The 
word  imitation  has  now  become  the  orthodox  definition  of 
poetry;  because  it  was  caught  up  and  repeated,  but  in  a  much 
broader  sense,  by  Aristotle.  It  has  come  down  through 
superstitious  veneration  for  their  usage  to  modem  times. 
It  is  quoted,  for  example,  in  the  last  book  on  the  subject, 
that  by  Mr.  Courthope,  till  recently  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
Oxford. 

But,  inevitably,  some  reviewers  of  Mr.  Courthope^s  book, 
more  clearsighted  in  criticism  than  learned  in  Uterature, 
objected  to  the  word.  They  protested  that  poetry  is  not 
imitation,  but  rather  the  deepest  expression  possible  in 
words  of  the  profoundest  passion  that  words  can  express. 
Words,  it  is  very  likely,  never  express  the  profoundest  pas- 
sion, and  the^passion  which  they  do  express  is  less  profound; 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  truth  of  the  definition,  '^  the 
deepest  expression  possible  in  wm^ds  of  the  profoundest 
passion  words  can  express." 
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Plato  missed  this  word,  '*  expression/^  There  is  no 
word  for  it  in  Greek,  and  he  used  instead  this  unhappy  phrase 
fitfirjtrif:,  A  word  is  a  fatal  thing  and  leads  its  user  far  afield. 
At  the  very  outset  Plato  is  pre-occupied,  obsessed,  by  the 
implications  and  suggestions  of  this  unfortunate  word.  It 
has  caused  him  throughout  to  reduce  poetry  to  the  level  of 
painting.  He  has  been  describing  in  earUer  books  the  demo- 
cratisation  of  Greek  society,  the  spread  of  education  to 
lower  classes,  and  the  consequent  influx  into  the  learned 
professions  of  men  of  humble  origin,  insuSicient  manners,  and 
imperfect  culture.  Philosophy  he  Ukens  racily  to  a  maiden 
heiress  whom  her  natural  suitors,  men  of  birth  and  breeding, 
have  deserted  for  leadership  in  poUtics  and  social  life ;  but  in 
their  place  come  Uttle,  bald-headed  plumbers  just  out  of  pri- 
son, "  their  sentence  quashed,  their  faces  washed;"  and  they 
court  her  for  her  prestige  and  her  '^  genteel  "  surroimdings — 
a  picture  corresponding,  as  Nettleship  drily  observes,  to  the 
democratisation  of  the  Church  to-day.  Well,  Plato  seems 
to  find  a  parallel  to  these  spurious  philosophers  or  sophists  in 
the  poets.  They  too — ^he  seems  to  say — are  interlopers,  imi- 
tators, reaping  where  they  had  not  sown,  gathering  where 
they  had  not  strawed.  They  have  phrases  and  catch-words 
in  abundance.  Colours,  scents,  and  echoes  from  real  life 
hang  about  their  verses;  but  it  is  all  imposture.  They  do  not 
know  whereof  they  write.  They  only  parrot  and  make 
believe.  Plato  will  not  even  go  as  far  as  he  goes  in  his 
"  Ion,"  or  in  his  '^  Apology,"  and  concede  that,  if  they  do  not 
know,  they  have  at  least  an  instinct,  a  tact,  an  unconscious 
prompting,  an  inspiration  which  takes  the  place  of  knowledge. 
Rather,  he  brushes  aside  their  work  as  wholly  frivolous  and 
artificial.  It  is  pretty;  it  is  musical  and  ingenious;  but  strip 
away  the  gimcrackery  of  art,  the  "  sensual  caterwauhng  " 
of  music ;  the  artful  aid  of  alUteration,  the  combinations,  as 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said,  of  'y  5,"  "«?'5,"  and  'y^^,"  or  other 
mystic  letters  whose  magic  chemistry  lies  at  the  root  of  poetry, 
and  explains  the  secret  of  the  quickened  heart-beats  with  which 
we  hear  it;  tear  away  these  things  and  nothing  more  is  left; 
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the  charm  is  gone,  the  illusion  snapped;  it  fades  away  into 
the  light  of  common  day — ^yes,  poetry  is  just  trifling;  just 
dabbhng  in  sound  and  phrase;  just  a  tickhng  of  the  ear;  just 
sensuous  artifice;  it  is  not  serious  work,  not  even  scientific 
work.  And,  besides,  no  hterature,  not  even  scientific  work,  is 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  action.  A  mcun  makes  history; 
he  does  not  write  it.  The  use  of  knowledge —  and  the  poet 
has  not  even  knowledge — ^lies  in  action,  not  in  itself.  You 
notice  how  far  Plato  goes.  We  can  hear  from  others  than 
Plato  that  exact  knowledge  is  fatal  to  ornamental  gifts;  that 
it  is  fatal  to  the  joumaUst,  the  pohtician,  the  orator,  the 
conversationalist;  and  we  can  all  agree — to  avoid  argument 
for  the  moment — to  throw  in  the  poet  with  joumaUsts  and 
conversationaUsts.  We  all  know  silent  men  of  science,  who 
are  silent  in  half-a-dozen  languages,  and  despise  hterature. 
It  hardly  invahdates  the  argument  that  some  few  poets 
themselves,  hke  Browning,  have  shared  this  feeUng  and  have 
begged  that  they  be  not  mistaken  for  ^'  damned  Uterary  men." 
But  Plato  goes  further:  he  has  httle  use  here  even  for 
men  of  science.  Knowledge  is  to  lead  to  action,  instead  of 
being  a  very  general  bar  thereto;  and  men  are  to  make  history, 
not  write  it.  The  man  of  action  comes  first  and  he  is  the  only 
man  whom  Plato  recognizes  as  a  man  of  knowledge.  The  man 
of  mere  knowledge,  if  it  be  worth  while  distinguishing  be- 
tween nonentities,  would  no  doubt  come  next;  and  the  poet 
who  has  neither  action  nor  exact  knowledge  comes  last;  but 
it  is  not  worth  while  so  to  distinguish  between  two  nonenti- 
ties. Plato  has  met,  one  supposes,  silent  men  of  action — 
Laconians,  no  doubt — conceivably,  also  in  Italy,  an  unknown 
stranger  or  two  from  far-off  Rome.  He  has  marked  their 
scorn  for  Hterature;  and  he  has  not  also  marked  that,  so  far 
as  knowledge  goes,  these  men  of  action  are  as  badly  off  as 
poets;  and  sometimes  indeed  are  poets;  and  have  borne  the 
name  of  Solon  or  Aschylus.  He  has  made  two  classes,  men 
of  active  knowledge,  and  men  of  ignorant  dilettanteism, 
where  the  rest  of  us  see  three  classes,  men  of  action,  men  of 
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thought,  journalists  and  litterateurs,  the  poets  being  found, 
according  to  their  style  and  quaUty,  in  all  three  classes. 
Poetry — Plato  knows  it  well  in  other  dialogues  where  he  is  not 
holding,  as  here,  a  brief  against  poetry — poetry  is  one  of  the 
voices  of  youth,  with  love  and  with  rehgion;  but  as  love  has 
its  counterfeits,  calf-love,  sensual  love,  animal  appetite  or 
Whitmania,  ambition,  self-love  and  the  Uke ;  and  as  rehgion 
also  has  its  hypocrisies  and  its  idolatries,  so  poetry — ^in  this 
book — ^is  lost  behind  the  swarm  of  inferior  spirits  who 
burlesque  it. 

(2)  He  goes  on  presently  to  his  next  count.  These  imita- 
tors imitate  only  the  material  and  visible ;  the  outward  shows 
and  semblances  of  things,  rather  than  solid  facts.  Their 
method  is  a  picturesque  sensationaUsm,  not  a  sober  record 
of  hfe.  They  are  reaUsts,  as  we  perhaps  should  say,  if  a 
reaUst  is  one  *'  who  dabbles  in  the  muddy  shallows  of  hfe  and 
fancies  he  is  sounding  its  depths.^'  Plato,  no  doubt,  is  think- 
ing of  Euripides;  of  an  Athenian  theatre  given  over  to  the 
drama  of  reaUsm;  to  spectacular  displays  of  poverty  and 
hfe  in  the  slums;  to  tales  of  mean  streets;  to  problem  plays; 
and  to  dirty,  disagreeable  doubtings:  iUicit  love,  hke 
Phsedra's,  is  the  motif;  or  just  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt  hke 
Telephus^:  these  things  find  '^  the  gods,''  and  we  are  hving  in 
a  sentimental  and  humanitarian  age  where  the  httle  finger 
of  the  man  in  the  street  is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  caste,  and 
privilege,  and  culture,  and  the  sheltered  hfe. 

So  far,  so  good;  and  Plato  is  at  least  not  flagrantly  in- 
consistent yet  with  himself  or  with  his  gospel  of  work  versus 
faith:  of  action  versus  thought.  We  may,  perhaps,  refute 
him  with  Browning 

'^  But  all  the  world's  coarse  thumb  and  finger  failed  to  plumb, 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account  ; 

All  instincts  immature,  all  purposes  unsure. 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount  ; 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed  into  a  narrow  act  ; 

Fancies  that  broke  thro'  language  and  escaped  ; 

All  I  could  never  be,  all,  men  ignored  in  me. 

This  I  was  worth  to  God  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped.' 
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But,    then,     we    might    also     refute    Browning    with 
Browning 

*'  And  the  fault  I  impute  to  each  frustrate  ghost 
Is  the  unht  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin 
Tho'  the  deed  be  a  sin,  I  say." 

(3)  But,  soon  after,  Plato  introduces  what  purports  to  be 
a  new  objection  to  poetry,  and  one  which  surely  contradicts 
his  own  previous  argument.     Poetry,  he  says,  appeals  to  the 
emotions,  and  to  reach  the  emotions  it  sets  forth  ^^  actions 
and  emotions,  not  character/'     There  was  a  hint  of  this  in  the 
last  count.     It  portrays  a  man  acting  and  feehng,  not  thinking 
and  being:  it  portrays  rage,  despair,  love,  grief,  murder,  and 
suicide — though  the  two  last  are  apt  to  be  less  obtrusive  in  a 
Greek  play  than  in  a  modem — ^not  character.     But  man  at 
his  best  thinks  and  is :  man  at  his  best  is  not  in  love,  nor  in 
rage,  nor  in  despair,  still  less  does  he  weep  and  tear  his  hair; 
he  is  silent,  self  composed,  austere;  he  is  a  stoic.    The  poet 
will  not  portray  a  stoic;  indeed  he  cannot.     A  stoic  on  the 
stage  would  be  a  stick;  so  the  poet  portrays  only  the  weaker 
brethren,  or  man  in  his  weaker  moods  of  action  and  feeling. 
But  where  now  is  Plato's  glorification  of  action?    Before 
it  was  action  against  hterature,  or  mere  thought.     Now,  the 
deepest  and  highest  Ufe  appears  to  be,  not  in  action,  but  in 
thought  and  being,  not  in  what  a  man  does  but  in  what  he  is; 
not  in  his  works  but  in  his  faith.     Plato  began  by  glorifying 
activity  and  action;  now  he  abuses  actors  and  acting.     Yet 
there  is  a  real  connexion  between  the  two  sets  of  words,  though 
only  the  Latin  and  EngUsh  languages  show  it,  and  the  Greek 
by  what  might  seem  a  strange  freak  does  not — strange,  because 
one  would  expect  the  actor's  art  to  be  magnified  by  the  Greek 
language  instead  of  by  the  Latin  and  the  English,  the  artis- 
tic side  of  it  being  surely  as  conspicuous  as  the  practical; 
but  of  course  the  reason  is  the  one  already  noticed,  the  Greek 
has  identified  action  with  the  more  subjective,   the   more 
spiritual  art  of  the  poet;  it  cannot,  therefore,  identify  it  also 
with  the  objective  and  material  art  of  the  actor.      But  what 
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am  I  saying?  After  all  the  Greeks  have  used  their  second- 
ary word  for  action,  at  any  rate  the  substantive  which  means 
an  action,  for  an  "  act  "  by  actors  on  the  stage;  our  own  word 
"  drama,"  I  mean. 

Now  if  the  end  of  life  rather  he  in  composed  character, 
austerity,  and  pride  than  in  theatrical  and  violent  actions  and 
emotions,  why  then  the  men  who  make  history,  who  act 
bloody  parts  and  are  possessed  of  headstrong  passions  (the 
headstrong  man,  by  the  way,  is  the  man  weak  in  his  head), 
these  men  seem  to  be  relegated  to  a  back  seat  at  the  Platonic 
feast  of  hfe;  and  the  student,  and  the  philosopher,  and  the 
historian,  and  the  man  of  science  seem  to  be  invited  to  sit 
down  above  them  at  the  board.  This  may  be  sound  Platon- 
ism.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  is.  But  is  it  consistent 
with  the  early  chapters  of  tliis  same  book? 

(4)  But  the  most  difficult  and  debatable  portion  of 
Plato's  attack  on  poetry  is  not  the  proposition  that  poetry  is 
playing  with  hfe  and  not  Uving,  imitation  of  life  and  not 
creation,  nor  that  it  is  the  imitation  of  crude  hfe,  the  mere 
life  of  action  and  emotion  instead  of  the  hfe  of  thought. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  obviously  true  of  minor 
poets;  untrue  of  any  considerable  poet:  who,  because  he  is  a 
considerable  poet  has  been  a  considerable  man  first.  He 
has  thought  and  suffered  beyond  other  men.  He  has  been 
torn  up  and  transplanted  from  the  society  of  other  and  more 
ordinary  men,  from  the  others  who  remain  reeds  shaken  by 
the  wind,  and  has  been  fashioned  by  the  knife  and  iron  of 
thought  and  suffering  into  the  reed-made  flute  or  pipe,  the 
mouthpiece  of  some  great  god.  Pan,  some  spirit  greater  than 
humanity.  The  true  poet,  as  the  phrase  goes,  learned  in 
suffering  what  he  taught  in  song. 

The  second  proposition  again  is  impUcitly  inconsistent 
with  the  first,  since  it  involves  what  the  first  denies,  the 
deeper  reaUty  of  the  world  of  thought  over  the  world  of  ac- 
tion. With  the  second  Plato  has  himself  refuted  the  first; 
and  has  made  it  somewhat  unnecessary  for  his  readers  to 
take  the  first  seriously. 
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But  the  third  count  in  his  indictment,  to  the  latter  part 
of  which  I  have  already  referred,  is  that  poetry  addresses 
itself  to  the  emotions,  that  is,  as  he  says,  to  an  unreal  element 
in  human  nature.  This  is  the  count  which  is  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation, and  which  has  been  very  differently  interpretated. 

"  What  is  truth?''  asked  Pilate,  when  he  heard  the  word 
used  in  argument.  "  What  is  reaUty?''  is  the  question  some- 
what similar,  which  Plato's  continual  use  of  this  vague  word 
provokes.  The  unreal  element  in  human  nature — according 
to  Plato — ^is  the  element  opposed  to  that  in  us  which  weighs, 
and  measures,  and  calculates.  It  is  the  element  opposed  to 
cold-blood  reason  and  logic.  When  we  have  suffered  a  great 
loss  of  any  kind,  the  emotional  element  raves  like  a  tragedy 
queen  over  the  past;  the  element  of  reason  takes  stock  of  our 
position  and  gathers  up  the  fragments  that  remain.  So  far, 
so  good;  but  what  we  want  to  know  and  what  we  never  dis- 
tinctly learn  from  Plato — ^whence  the  different  interpreta- 
tions of  his  argument  by  different  interpreters — seems  to  be 
this;  what  is  the  extent  and  nature  of  this  emotion  which  he 
banishes,  and  of  this  cold-blood  and  logic  which  he  enthrones 
in  its  place? 

Mr.  Gradgrind,  also,  in  "  Hard  Times ''  enthroned  cold- 
blood  and  logic,  and  many  an  ancient  Gradgrind  of  the  Cynic 
and  Stoic  persuasion  enthroned  these  apathies.  The  philo- 
sopher who,  hearing  of  his  son's  death,  retorted  that  he  never 
supposed  that  he  had  begotten  an  immortal;  the  other 
philosopher  who,  losing  his  wife  and  children,  consoled  him- 
self with  the  apothegm  that  the  sage  is  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances— ^this  is  the  somewhat  unattractive  guise  in  which 
resignation  expressed  or  concealed  itself  in  the  poor  pagan 
world.  But  can  we  make  anything  worth  having  out  of 
apathy,  imless  it  be  an  apathy  towards  the  trivial  rendered 
natural  and  becoming,  because  its  house  is  already  swept  and 
garnished  and  possessed  by  some  absorbing  passion  or  devo- 
tion to  some  one  or  a  few  high  ends?  Can  cold-blood,  and 
logic,  and  so-called  reason  so  absorb  and  possess  man's  soul; 
or  does  not  "  emotion  "  cover  all  forms  of  high  passion  and 
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devotion?  Can  all  emotion  be  banished  rightly?  Is  Plato 
objecting  only  to  "  the  skin-deep  sense  of  our  own  eloquence/' 
which  is  the  poet's  besetting  sin,  and  his  substitute  often  for  "the 
pure  emotion  of  a  high  devotion/'  or  is  he  really  asking  us  to 
forego  emotion  altogether  and  live  as  merely  rational  cold- 
blooded creatures?  It  is  the  old  problem  of  Greek  philosophy. 
What  is  the  relation  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  of  the  moral  nature 
(of  those  aspirations  after  generosity,  courage,  forgiveness, 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  which  Aristotle  calls  "  moral "  or 
"  ethical,'')  and  the  reason  which  alone  Aristotle  pronounces 
to  be  divine  ? 

The  moral  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  says  Aristotle.  It  is 
the  handmaid,  not  the  mistress;  the  mistress  is  reason  and 
philosophy.  Plato's  is  not  an  analytical  intellect  hke  Aris- 
totle's; and  he  has  never  so  sharply  distinguished  between 
moral  and  intellectual.  Righteousness  and  Reason  go  gen- 
erally hand  in  hand  in  his  "  Repubhc;"  and  yet  the  partner- 
ship never  seems  quite  essential  in  his  eyes ;  but  always  tem- 
porary rather  and,  as  it  were,  conditional  and  contingent; 
and  in  his  eyes  the  divine  nature — as  also  in  Dean  Hansel's 
system,  and  in  all  systems  based  on  Aristotle-^seems  to  stand 
apart  from  the  petty  and  anthropomorphic  moralities  of 
human  life.  Hence  the  interpreters  have  parted  here,  and 
one  school  interprets  Plato  in  what  I  am  tempted  to  call  a 
Christian  rather  than  in  a  Platonic  sense. 

Mr.  Prickard,  in  his  very  interesting  little  book  on  Aris- 
totle's theory  of  poetry,  interprets  the  tenth  book  of  Plato's 
"  Republic  "  to  mean  that  Plato  is  deprecating  "  sentimen- 
taUsm;"  the  sentiment aUsm  of  the  literary  man.  The  world 
is  divided — so  I  presume  the  argument  would  run — ^between 
the  literary  and  the  silent  races.  The  Greek  spends  himself 
on  expression.  He  is  the  iEohan  harp  which  answers  to 
every  wind  of  doctrine  or  feeling,  and  therefore  he  never 
really  feels.  Before  he  has  really  felt  he  has  expressed  and 
dismissed  his  nascent  feeling  in  expression;  and  the  moment 
after  he  has  expressed,  he  feels  another  and  a  different  emotion, 
and  expresses  it.     He  is  elastic  to  the  core  of  his  being.     He 
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is  a  child  all  the  days  of  his  life,  with  the  child's  frivolity,  the 
child's  delight  in  mere  living,  and  the  child's  volubiUty  and 
volatility.  His  emotions  are  real  while  they  last;  indeed,  it 
is  absurd  to  call  emotion  unreal  (as  Plato  does)  just  because 
it  is  not  permanent;  for  emotion  as  opposed  to  passion  is 
essentially  transient.  But  he  is  so  impressionable  that  he  is 
never  really  impressed ;  he  is  the  actor,  the  journalist,  the  poet; 
the  natural  man  in  a  southern  and  tempestuous  population, 
the  democratic  man  who  acknowledges  no  aristocracy  or 
hierarchy  of  instincts  and  impulses,  but  obeys  each  in  turn, 
as  it  comes  to  him,  and  recognizes  each  as  equal,  each  as 
counting  for  one  and  none  for  more  than  one  in  his  moral 
democracy.  The  opposite  type  to  this  is  the  Spartan;  un- 
sympathetic unemotional;  silent;  but  capable  of  devotion 
to  a  single  absorbing  purpose ;  capable  of  passion,  undiluted 
and  unaltering;  and  capable  of  martyrdom.  Plato,  living  in 
Athens,  reacts,  as  a  philosopher  will,  towards  the  unpopular 
and  alien,  the  foreign  and  opposite  type.  He  sighs  for  Spar- 
tan doggedness  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  If  Athenians  did 
not  express  their  emotion  in  language,  especially  in  poetry, 
they  would  have  sufficient  emotion  to  carry  them  through 
life ;  even  through  the  stormy  Ufe  of  politics.  They  would  be 
able,  that  is,  to  act  instead  of  talk ;  for  you  cannot,  as  the 
poet  Clough  has  quaintly  said,  have  your  emotion  and  yet 
express  it  also. 

Plato  had  seen,  or  at  least  had  heard  of,  the  whole 
Athenian  people  bursting  into  tears  of  idle  pity,  and  fear, 
and  wrath,  at  the  portraiture  of  the  capture  of  Miletus  by 
Barbarians :  he  wanted  their  pity  to  be  expended  on  prac- 
tical poUtics,  on  the  poKtical  humiliation  of  Hellas.  He 
wanted  their  fear  and  wrath  expended  upon  nerving  the 
soldier's  arm  and  strengthening  his  weak  knees.  He  hates 
to  see  all  feeling  evaporate  in  Uterary  expression. 

In  short,  Plato's  feeUng  for  poetry  and  its  besetting  temp- 
tations seems  precisely  akin — ^if  Mr.  Prickard  be  right — ^to 
the  feeling  of  Cardinal  Newman,  as  expressed  in  certain  verses 
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which  I  am  accustomed  to  repeat  ad  nazcseam  to  my  habitual 

pupils. 

Prune  thou  thy  words;  the  thought  control 

That  thro'  thee  swell  and  throng. 
They  will  condense  within  thy  soul 

And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  whoso  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  luxurious  flow, 
Faints  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 

And  shrinks  at  every  woe. 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favour  bears 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed, 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers, 
Which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade. 

This  seems  to  me  an  admirable  picture  of  the  seamy  side 
of  poetry  and  hterature;  even  more  admirable  than  Matthew 
Arnold's    "  Stagirius/'   which   is   his   version  of   the   same 

theme : — 

"  When  the  soul,  growing  clearer, 

Sees  God  no  nearer; 
When  the  soul,  mounting  higher, 

To  God  comes  no  nigher; 
But  the  arch-fiend  Pride, 

Mounts  at  her  side. 
Foiling  her  high  emprise. 

Sealing  her  eagle  eyes, 
And  when  she  fain  would  soar, 

Makes   idols   to   adore, 

Changing  the   pure  emotion 

Of  her  high  devotion, 

To  a  skin-deep  sense 

Of  her  own  eloquence; 

Strong  to  deceive,  strong  to  enslave — 

Save,  oh!  save. 

Plato,  surfeited  with  Athenian  emotionalism,  humani- 
tarianism,  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  represents  his  Athenian 
philosophers  as  repenting  of  their  Athenian  or  feminine  tem- 
perament, and  seeking  Uke  women  for  some  nature  stronger, 
less  sensitive,  and  more  mascuUne.    They  seem  to  say: — 

"  We,  too,  have  felt  the  load  we  bore 
In  a  too  strong  emotion's  sway. 

We,  too,  have  wished — no  woman  more— 
These   starting   feverish   hearts   away. 
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We,  too,  have  longed  for  trenchant  force, 

And  will  like  a  dividing  spear, 
Have   praised   the   keen,   unscrupulous   course 

Which  knows  no  doubt,  which  feels  no  fear." 

Such  is  Mr.  Prickard's  interpretation  of  the  10th  Book, 
and  it  reconciles  us  to  Plato,  if  only  it  be  correct.  But  is  it 
correct?  I  see  no  sign  that  Plato  has  ever  really  faced  the 
question :  ''  How  much  emotion  is  to  be  discarded,  and  what 
is  to  take  its  place?''  He  is  preaching  Stoicism — ^but,  then, 
Stoicism,  if  it  mean  fortitude  at  one  stage,  will  pass,  and 
pass  by  ever  indistinguishable  shades,  into  a  later  stage  where 
it  means  mere  apathy.  The  Red  Indian,  who  was  a  Stoic  in 
his  own  sufferings,  became  after  a  time  at  once  incapable  of 
suffering  himself,  and  capable  of  inflicting  monstrous  suffering 
upon  others.  To  preserve  at  one  and  the  same  time  ^^  kind- 
ness in  another's  troubles,  courage  in  one's'  own  "  remains 
a  difficult  ideal,  composed,  Uke  all  perfection,  of  opposing 
and  well  nigh  incompatible  elements.  Plato  never  seems  to 
ask  himself  even  the  elementary  question.  "Is  it  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling  or  the  feeling  expressed  which  is  objec- 
tionable?" "Is  it  composure  of  bearing  or  composure  of 
feeUng  which  is  desirable,  and  which  is  presented  in  the  Spar- 
tan type?  If  the  latter,  how  far  shall  this  composure  of  feel- 
ing be  permitted  to  go?  Are  our  philosophers  to  be  wholly 
apathetic  or  merely  too  proud  of  their  high  purposes  in  life 
to  be  shaken  by  Ufe's  trifles  ?  " 

Now  these  are  critical  and  crucial  questions;  and  in  the 
exact  kind  and  even  in  the  exact  degree  of  composure  lies 
all  the  difference  between  fortitude  and  apathy.  The  two 
are  not  essentially  divided,  rather,  there  is  direct  conamunica- 
tion  and  continuous  progression  from  the  one  to  the  other; 
and  yet  there  is  all  the  difference  of  right  and  wrong  between 
them.  How  are  we  to  distinguish  where  the  right  ends  and 
the  wrong  begins.  Where  is  the  quantitative  analysis  to 
show  us  how  much  fortitude  there  be  in  Spartan  endurance, 
and  how  much  apathy? 

Nature  does  not  help  us  to  distinguish  these  elements  in 
the  Spartan,  or  other  soldier.     Nature  does  not  help  us  to 
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read  aright  those  of  our  own  race  who  are  silent  and  seem 
apathetic.  Sometimes  they  seem  heartless,  because  they 
are  so  careful  not  to  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves  for 
daws  to  peck  at  and  interviewers  to  report.  A  young  Canadian 
— the  member  of  a  more  emotional  race  than  that  which 
created  our  Empire  and  inhabits  its  seat — ^writing  from  Eng- 
land, recently,  notes  the  scanty  vocabulary  of  the  upper  class 
there,  and  their  aversion  to  vivacity  and  verbosity;  they  do 
not  talk  themselves;  and  they  look  suspiciously  at  talkers; 
only  a  Prime  Minister  should  talk;  he  cannot  help  himself;  it 
is  the  price  he  pays  for  his  bad  eminence. 

But  are  all  these  people  really  ashamed  of  all  emotion? 
Do  they  really  live  only  for  golf  and  brandy-and-soda,  for 
bridge  and  other  brigandage?  Perhaps  the  cynic  who  should 
so  assume — who  should  assume  that  their  mauvaise  honte  and 
silence  covered  nothing  but  materialism — ^perhaps  he  would 
find  in  an  appreciable  number  of  cases  that,  like  the  mauvaise 
honte  of  some  schoolboys,  it  covered  the  other  and  the  nobler 
source  of  silence — the  silence  of  the  philo-Laconian  Laches 
in  Plato's  dialogue  of  that  name.  Laches  cannot  abide  talking 
and  talkers,  because  their  talking  takes  the  place  of  action — 
their  preaching  of  practice:  he  does  not  propose  to  take  a 
seat  in  a  church  whose  apostle  is  himself  a  castaway;  and 
Laches  does  not  seem  to  see  how  Nature,  herself,  by  her 
method  of  division  of  labour,  tends  to  divide  men  into  hearers 
of  the  word  (or  preachers)  who  are  not  doers,  and  doers  who 
are  not  hearers :  into  men  of  action  who  understand  neither 
themselves  nor  the  history  they  are  making:  and  men  of 
thought  who  understand  both  themselves  and  their  times  but 
contribute  nothing  towards  making  the  history  they  write. 
He  does  not  seem  to  see  that  thought  and  the  expression  of 
thought  is  one  man's  metier  in  hfe,  his  forte  and  his  action, 
just  as  action  is  the  only  conscious  thought  and  expression 
to  which  another  man,  unintelligent  and  silent,  ever  attains. 

Laches,  therefore,  cannot  tolerate  eloquence,  unless  in 
one  of  those  rare  cases  where  all  a  man's  eloquent  words  are 
but  the  reflexion  of  an  eloquent  Hfe;  where  all  the  ideals  upon 
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his  lips  have  risen  thither  from  deep  springs  of  passion,  and 
have  spoken  in  a  thousand  nameless,  imremembered  acts, 
before  they  were  permitted  to  find  tongue. 

Tongue-tied  races  and  tongue-tied  people  are  sometimes 
silent,  like  Laches,  because  they  hate  hypocrisy  ;  because  they 
hate  to  speak  without  acting,  to  profess  more  than  they  can 
practice.  It  is  because  they  aspire  more  and  not  less  to 
living  on  a  high  plane  that  they  tune  their  words  religiously 
to  a  minor  key,  and  talk  only  of  trivialities  and  field  sports. 

And  surely  the  best  poetry,  like  the  best  practice,  must 
proceed  from  this  sincere  passion  to  be  real  and  serious.  The 
best  poetry  surely  cannot  be  the  fitful  experiments  of  impres- 
sionists, the  trivial  moods  of  dilettanteism;  and  there  lies  the 
source  of  the  misgivings  and  demurrers  with  which  we  read 
Plato's  attack  on  poetry. 

Maurice  Hutton 
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WE  live  in  an  utilitarian  age.  In  all  departments  of  life 
this  fact  is  equally  evideiit,  and  we  must  all,  however 
reluctantly,  be  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences,  and  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  demands  of  a  new  era.  In  no 
department  of  life  is  this  more  true  than  that  of  education, 
though  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  whole 
method  and  tendency  of  education  was  based  upon  a  principle 
that  was  essentially  non-utilitarian.  In  most  civiUzed  coun- 
tries the  glamour  of  the  New  Learning  derived  from  the  re- 
discovery of  the  classical  languages  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  so 
over-mastering  an  effect  that  men,  almost  without  question, 
accepted  a  classical  curriculum  as  the  pivot  on  which  educa- 
tion should  turn. 

But  the  case  is  now  different.  Instead  of  giving  a  blind 
and  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  dictates  of  classical  educa- 
tion, people  are  beginning  to  ask  in  the  case  of  every  branch 
of  a  modem  curriculum,  "  What  is  the  use  of  this  particular 
form  of  study?"  Especially  is  this  question  being  asked  by 
those  who  occupy  the  position  of  parent  or  guardian.  To 
me,  at  least,  there  seems  abundant  justification  for  such  a 
question.  Parents  surely  have  a  right  to  understand  on  what 
general  method  their  children  are  being  educated;  and  the 
more  general  and  practical  interest  they  take  in  the  question 
of  their  children's  education,  the  better  will  it  also  be  for  the 
education  of  the  race.  Nor  must  the  ordinary  parent  be 
blamed  because  he  is  inclined  to  take  a  mere  ^'  bread  and 
butter  view  "  of  education.  It  is  only  natural  that,  from 
the  individual  parent's  point  of  view,  the  ideal  education 
should  seem  to  be  that  which  shall  best  fit  his  own  particular 
child  or  children  to  strive  most  successfully  in  the  battle  of 
life;  and  it  can  hardly  be  considered  taking  too  low  a  view  of 
the  real  meaning  of  "  success,"  if  he  postulates  that  it  shall 
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at  least  include  the  ability  of  procuring  reasonably  adequate 
means  of  subsistence. 

It  is  largely,  I  think,  because  of  the  semi-monastic  life  led 
by  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  in  the  past 
that  this  view  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  the  average 
parent  is  naturally  somewhat  over-inclined  to  minimize  the 
advantage  of  any  form  of  education  which  does  not  lead  to 
obvious  and  immediate  results.  His  main  desire  is  for  an 
education  which  shall  produce  definite  and  consequential 
advantage,  and  he  is  prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
trained  mind  must  always  work  more  rapidly  and  more  effec- 
tively than  the  untrained  one ;  and  that,  to  produce  the  very 
result  of  success  which  he  desires,  some  form  of  training,  which 
does  not  seem  at  first  sight  relative  to  the  particular  object  in 
view,  must  often  be  adopted. 

I  have  begim  with  these  general  considerations,  because 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  discussing  the  future  of  Latin, 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  what  answer  shall  we  make  to 
the  question  which  the  average  parent  is  asking  with  increas- 
ing insistence.  "  Will  a  knowledge  of  Latin  be  in  any  way 
useful  to  my  children  in  their  adult  life?  "  As  I  have  already 
hinted,  that  question  seems  to  me  not  only  fair  and  reason- 
able, but  one  that  demands  an  answer.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching — 
some  of  whom  are  not  always  conspicuously  fitted  for  the 
business  of  ordinary  fife — ^vaguely  and  in  general  terms  uphold 
the  present  system  of  education,  is  really  neither  an  adequate 
nor  a  satisfactory  answer.  Still,  I  believe  that  a  reasonable 
answer  can  be  given  to  what  is,  I  hold,  a  reasonable  question. 

Until  quite  recently  a  study  of  one  or  both  of  the  so- 
called  classical  languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  has  almost  in- 
variably formed  a  part  of  a  high  school  education.  In  Eng- 
land, indeed,  so  strong  has  been  the  tendency  to  regard  the 
connexion  between  Latin  and  Greek  as  essential  and  inevitable, 
that  in  schools  where,  in  deference  to  popular  demand,  a 
Modem  side  has  been  established,  a  pupil   must  generally 
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either  abandon^  both  in  favour  of  French  and  German,  or 
leam  both  without  any  regular  or  systematic  instruction  in 
modem  languages  at  all.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
attitude  has  been  an  utterly  mistaken  one,  especially  so  far 
as  Latin  is  concerned,  and  that  that  language  has  in  conse- 
quence suffered  an  injury  in  public  reputation  from  which 
it  is  only  just  beginning  to  recover. 

Even  on  linguistic  grounds  Latin  and  Greek  stand  on  a 
totally  different  footing,  and  this  difference  is  accentuated 
in  the  Ught  of  modem  educational  requirements.  Greek  is, 
in  fact,  essentially  the  scholar^s  language,  and  as  such  will,  I 
imagine,  still  be  the  goal  to  which  those  who  desire  to  attain 
to  the  height  of  linguistic  scholarship  will  press  forward. 
There  are  also  two  classes  of  professional  men — namely,  law- 
yers and  clergymen — to  whom  some  considerable  knowledge 
of  Greek  will  almost  certainly  continue  to  be  a  positive  pro- 
fessional advantage.  So  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned,  the 
statement  will  hardly  require  further  proof.  The  mastery 
of  intricate  Unguistic  problems,  which  any  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  must  necessarily  afford,  will 
surely  continue  to  be  of  assistance  in  producing  that  judicial 
habit  of  mind  which  will  always  be  required  in  "  great  legal 
luminaries." 

But  we  cannot  all  be  clergymen  or  lawyers;  nor  can  we 
all  be  scholars,  even  if  such  a  result  were  actually  desirable. 
And  the  sooner  it  is  recognized  that  Greek  is  preeminently 
not  a  language  of  which  the  painful  acquirement  of  a  mere 
smattering  will  be  of  any  avail  to  the  average  man,  the  better 
will  it  be  in  the  interests  of  scholarship  and  education  ahke. 
For  those  who  possess  the  Unguistic  faculty,  Greek,  with  its 
magnificent  literature  and  subtle  phraseology,  must  always  be 
a  language  of  surpassing  interest,  but  to  suppose  that  a  boy 
who  for  three  or  four  years  has  been  wearily  and  imwillingly 
dragged  through  a  little  Xenophon,  a  little  Herodotus,  and 
a  little  Homer  can  really  derive  any  proportionate  benefit  from 
the  process,  is  expecting  too  much.  '^  The  surge  and  thunder 
of  the  Odyssey  "  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
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some  real  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  some  real  taste  for 
its  study. 

Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  on  a  different  basis.  In 
the  first  place,  it  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  Greek,  in  the 
fact  that  even  the  slightest  and  briefest  study  of  the  language 
is  of  real  practical  value.  To  have  stumbled  wearily  through 
a  few  pages  of  Xenephon  or  Herodotus  is  nearly  a  sheer  waste 
of  time.  To  have  given,  however,  grudgingly,  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours  to  Csesar  is  to  have  laid,  even  though  uncon- 
sciously, the  foundation  for  a  better  and  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Enghsh  language.  I  do  not  think  this  fact  is 
sufficiently  appreciated,  or  that  enough  consideration  is  gen- 
erally given  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  to  its  value  as  a  factor  in 
the  proper  mastery  and  appreciation  of  our  own  language. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  teaching  profession  it  is  still  more  certain 
that  the  outside  world  scarcely  reahzes  at  all  the  extent  to 
which  the  Enghsh  language  is  permeated,  and,  I  might  add, 
inspired  by  the  influence  of  the  language  spoken  by  Csesar  and 
Cicero. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  At  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  Middle  Ages,  European  scholars  used  the 
Latin  language  as  a  medium  of  international  intercourse, 
and  they  became  such  masters  of  the  instrument  which  they 
had  adopted  that  it  became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  their  literary 
nature.  Milton,  than  whom  there  was  never  a  greater  master 
of  English  prose,  wrote  Latin  prose  almost  as  well  as  he  wrote 
in  his  native  tongue,  and  he  is  but  a  single  example  of  a  general 
fact.  Now  the  style  which  he  and  his  contemporaries  natur- 
ally copied  when  they  were  writing  in  Latin  was  the  style  of 
Cicero,  and  from  this  two  consequences  followed.  In  the  first 
place,  Milton's  own  English  prose  as  well  as  the  prose  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  period  became  necessarily,  though  perhaps 
insensibly,  affected,  not  only  by  the  style  but  also  by  the  very 
language  of  Cicero.  Secondly,  the  Ciceronian  style,  having 
thus  been  adopted  into  the  language,  became  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  model  and  inspiration  of  future  generations,  this 
process,  of  course,  being  assisted  and  stimulated  by  the  fact 
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that  Latin,  though  no  longer  a  medium  of  international  com- 
munication, was  still  one  of  the  recognized  instruments  of  a 
liberal  education.  And  our  language  has  been  so  permanently 
and  indelibly  affected  by  the  result  that  one  cannot 
take  up  any  newspaper  of  the  present  day  which  lays  claim 
to  literary  distinction,  without  being  aware  that  the  influence 
of  Cicero  still  retains  its  sway,  not  as  an  exception  but  as  the 
general  rule.  So  much  indeed  is  this  the  case  that  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  on  what- 
ever day  this  magazine  shall  be  pubhshed,  the  first  leading 
article  in  the  Times  of  the  same  date  will  bear  the  most  clear 
and  unmistakable  signs  of  the  abiding  influence  of  Cicero. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  English  prose,  it  is  still  more  true 
of  English  poetry.  With  rare  exceptions  the  English  poets 
have  belonged  to  the  upper  middle  classes  of  society,  and 
have  received,  as  part  of  their  environment,  a  classical  educa- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  reading  English  poetry 
than  the  extent  to  which  the  various  poets  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  classical  spirit;  and,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  large  proportion  of  this  influence  is  traceable 
to  Greek  sources,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  method  of  ex- 
pression has  been  actually  Latin.  Wordsworth's  ^'  multitu- 
dinous sea  "  may  be  Homeric  in  diction,  but  it  is  Latin  in 
actual  origin.  EngUsh  prose  and  Enghsh  verse  are  alike 
the  repositories  of  a  language  which,  though  dead,  lives  in 
them. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  style  but  in  actual  words  that  the 
English  language  is  permeated  with  latinity :  and  this  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  knowledge  of  Latin  becomes  necessary 
for  a  real  understanding  of  our  own  tongue.  The  grammar 
of  the  English  language  is  Anglo-Saxon  in  character.  As  a 
necessary  result  the  pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  as 
well  as  the  verbs  *^  to  have  ''  and  *Ho  be  "  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  But  such  words  as  these  are  merely  useful  in 
forming  the  structured  frame  of  the  language:  the  noims, 
the  verbs,  the  adjectives  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  adverbs, 
are  the  parts  of  speech  which  really  give  to  a  language  its 
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vitalizing  power.  And  if  the  words  which  are  merely  useful 
for  a  structured  purpose  be  omitted  from  any  average  passage 
of  literary  EngUsh,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  of  the 
remaining  words  approximately  half  will  be  found  to  be 
Latin  in  origin  and  form. 

The  study  of  Latin  then,  will,  in  the  future  be  increas- 
ingly based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  integral  and  necessary 
factor  in  the  acquirement  of  our  own  tongue ;  and  Latin  will 
primarily  be  taught,  not  in  order  that  the  student  may  ac- 
quire a  new  language,  but  that  he  may  be  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  his  own.  This  is  the  real  and  paramount 
claim  of  Latin  for  general  consideration,  and  it  is  one  that  can 
hardly  be  gainsaid;  for  in  the  case  of  any  English-speaking 
nation  an  accurate  and  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  must  continue  an  essential  in  every  scheme  of 
education,  whatever  the  ultimate  life-work  of  the  particular 
individual  may  be.  But  Latin,  altogether  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  contributed  so  greatly  alike  to  the  style  and 
the  actual  language  of  modem  English,  has  many  other  claims 
to  a  permanent  place  in  any  Uberal  scheme  of  modem  educa- 
tion. 

There  are,  I  conceive,  two  qualifications  required  to 
make  a  subject  an  ideal  one  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
The  first  is  that  it  shall  be  of  practical  value;  the  second,  that 
it  shall  be  capable  of  training  and  stimulating  the  mental 
faculties.  Each  of  these  quaUfications  is  so  valuable  that 
if  any  given  subject  should  be  conceded  to  possess  one  with- 
out having  any  reasonable  claim  to  the  other,  it  might  still 
be  regarded  as  possessing  great  educational  advantages.  But 
if  any  subject  can  be  shown  to  include  both  these  quaUfica- 
tions, its  claims  to  recognition  are  surely  irresistible.  That 
such  is  the  case  with  Latin,  if  it  be  properly  taught,  is,  I  think, 
daily  becoming  more  clearly  recognized.  If  the  practical 
value  of  Latin  as  an  aid  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  our  own 
language  is  only  now  beginning  to  receive  appreciation,  its 
usefulness  as  a  means  of  admirable  mental  disciphne  has  ever 
since  the  revival  of  learning  received  general  recognition. 
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To  produce  an  orderly,  logical,  and  accurate  habit  of 
mind  there  is  no  grammar  Uke  that  of  the  Latin  language. 
Latin  has  suffered  from  the  defect  of  this  very  virtue.     There 
is  a  tendency  in  all  professions  to  consider  things  from  an 
ultra-professional  point  of  view,  and  to  attribute  excessive 
importance  to  a  detail  which  an  educated  and  unprejudiced 
member  of  the  general  public  would  disregard.     Until  com- 
paratively recent  years  teachers  of  Latin  have  bowed  down 
before  the  altar  of  grammatical  accuracy,  forgetting  that 
grammar  is  a  means  to  an  end.     It  is  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  Latin  as  an  instrument  of  mental  training,  that  no 
progress  can  be  made  without  a  solid,  though  not  necessarily 
wide,  foundation  of  grammatical  accuracy.     But  when  once 
the  foundation  is  laid,  the  language  itself  is  its  own    best 
teacher;  and  it  is  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  which,  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  downwards,  has  not  only  been  the 
cause  of  an  appalling  waste  of  time,  but  by  the  satiety  pro- 
duced has  very  seriously  endangered  the  position  of  Latin 
as  a  factor  in  modern  education.     It  was  in  order  that  scho- 
lars   "  should  cum  to  a  better  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tong 
than  the  most  part  do,  that  spend  four  or  five  yeares,  in  tossing 
all  the  rules  of  grammer  in  common  scholes,''  that  Roger 
Ascham  wrote  his  celebrated  '^  Scholemaster.^'     The  method 
which  he  advocated  was  that  of  double  translation  which  was, 
in  his  opinion,^'  fittest  for  the  spedy  and  perfit  atteyning  of 
any  tong.''     The  examples  which  he  gives  of  its    successful 
application  are  certainly  remarkable.      In  less  than  a  year 
^'  a   yong  ientleman,  John  Whitneye  ''  by  name,    attained 
such  proficiency  in  Latin  that  '^  some  in  seven  yeare  in  Gram- 
mer scholes,  yea,  and  some  in  the  Uniuersities  to,  can  not  do 
halfe  so  well.''     And  he  also  mentions  the  case  of  his  illus- 
trious pupil.  Queen  Elizabeth  who  "  never  toke  yet,  Greeke 
nor  Latin  Grammer  in  her  hand,  after  the  first  declining  of  a 
nowne  and  a  verbe,"  and  yet  by  the  practice  of  double  trans- 
lation, ^^  daiUe  without  missing  every  forenoon,"  attained  in 
the  space  of  a  year  or  two  to  "  soch  a  perfite  understanding  in 
both  the  tonges,  and  to  soch  a  readie  utterance  of  the  latin, 
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and  that  wyth  soch  a  judgment,  as  they  be  few  in  nomber  in 
both  uniuersities  or  els  where  in  England,  that  be  in  both 
tonges   comparable   with   her   Maiestie/' 

The  tendency  to  waste  imdue  time  in  the  study  of  nothing 
but  dry  grammatical  rules  is  not  less  apparent  now  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Roger  Ascham.  There  are  still 
many  schools  where  four  or  five  years  are  spent  in  *'  tossing 
all  the  rules  of  grammar,"  with  results  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  time  expended.  And  the  interests  of  Latin  lose  seri- 
ously thereby.  It  is  one  thing  to  ask  for  the  provision  of  tht 
forenoons  of  two  years  to  be  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledgt 
of  Latin.  It  is  quite  another  to  demand  the  setting  apart  of 
five  or  six,  especially  if  the  results  be  of  barely  noticeablt 
importance. 

Another  great  advantage,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tht 
average  student,  is  that  most  of  the  best  Latin  literature  is 
contained  in  comparatively  small  bulk.  The  ^Eneid  of 
Virgil  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  epics ;  yet  even  of  the  ^Eneid 
there  are  only  three  or  four  books  which  are  conspicuous  for 
preeminent  merit.  Apart  from  Virgil  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  Latin  writer  can  claim  to  be  a  first-class  poet, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  admit  that  Milton,  Dante,  Goethe, 
or  Sophocles  are  first-class  poets.  In  an  age  when  most  of  us 
cannot  find  time  to  read  the  masterpieces  of  our  own  poets, 
it  seems  doubtful  economy  to  study  the  works  of  inferior  poets 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  written  in  a  language  other 
than  our  own.  But  there  is  one  Latin  poet  who,  though  he 
perhaps  could  hardly  by  an  absolutely  impartial  international 
verdict  be  pronounced  first-class,  will  always,  I  imagine,  rank 
almost  equal  to  Virgil  as  an  author  to  be  studied  by  all  stu- 
dents. I  allude,  of  course,  to  Horace,  some  of  whose  odes  I 
beheve  are  first-class  from  whatever  standpoint  they  may  be 
regarded.  And  even  those  who  take  a  less  exalted  view  of 
their  merits  will  hardly  deny  them  the  combined  qualities 
of  exquisite  diction,  brevity,  and  melody,  together  with  a 
sane  and  kindly  wisdom  which  no  other  poet  surely  possesses 
in  equal  degree.     In  the  power  of  coining  phrases  suitable  to 
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every  accident  of  life  Horace  is  indeed  unique.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  power  is  afforded  in  the  story  of  the  Dutch 
martyr,  Cornelius  de  Witte,  finding  consolation  in  the  midst 
of  his  torture,  from  the  recitation  of  the  first  eight  Unes  of  the 
magnificent  ode,  beginning,  "  Justum  et  tenacem/^ 

Again,  so  far  as  prose  authors  are  concerned,  the  mastery 
of  so  trifhng  an  amount  of  matter  as  is  contained  in  a  few 
books  of  Csesar^s  "  De  Bello  Gallico,^^  and  such  of  Cicero^s  writ- 
ings as  Ascham  recommends  for  this  purpose,  will,  at  least 
in  two  ways,  produce  desirable  results.  By  the  mere  mechani- 
cal study  of  the  language  the  student  must  inevitably  ac- 
quire an  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue; 
while  the  translation  of  Latin  into  English,  if  it  be  practised 
for  its  own  sake,  must  necessarily  make  him  quahfied  in  the 
habit  and  faculty  of  English  composition;  and  this,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  translations  from  Cicero. 

Another  striking  advantage  is  possessed  by  Latin  in  its 
intimate  and  parental  relation  to  French,  which  might  indeed 
be  almost  regarded  as  a  modem  dialect  of  the  language  of  the 
Romans.  Of  all  modem  languages  French  is,  I  suppose, 
the  easiest  to  acquire  for  one  whose  native  tongue  is  English; 
and  of  the  utility  of  learning  French  there  can  be  no  question. 
But  if  the  extreme  facility  with  which  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  can  be  acquired  is  an  advantage  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
a  disadvantage  on  the  other.  The  very  ease  of  the  process 
makes  the  exercise  of  any  higher  mental  effort  comparatively 
unnecessary ;  but  this  disadvantage  can  be  remedied  if  Latin 
and  French  be  made  supplemental  one  to  the  other.  In  such 
a  case  not  only  will  the  mental  disciphne  necessary  be  sup- 
plied by  a  soUd  foundation  of  Latin  grammar,  but  the  study 
of  French  itself  will  be  rendered  at  once  easier  and  more 
scholarly  by  the  apprehension  of  the  main  phonetic  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  interchange  of  words  in  the  two 
languages. 

In  this  connexion  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  principle  advocated  by 
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Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  ''Autobiography/'  namely,  that 
if  one  of  these  two  languages  is  to  be  learned  before  the  other, 
French  should  take  priority.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
if  they  are  learned  simultaneously,  a  still  greater  advantage 
will  be  derived;  because,  in  that  case,  each  can  most  effec- 
tively be  made  supplemental  to  the  other.  But  whether  Latin 
is,  or  is  not,  to  be  taught  conjointly  with  French,  it  seems 
certain  that,  in  the  future,  the  teaching  of  Latin  must  be 
Aschamized,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  hold  as  a  means  of  general 
education.  Grammar  must  be  regarded  not  as  an  end  but 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  practice  of  double  translation 
must  be  made  a  regular  scholastic  exercise,  for  there  is  no 
other  medium  by  which  in  so  brief  a  time  grammar,  voca- 
bulary, and  style  may  simultaneously  be  acquired  in  two 
languages.  The  pedantic  habit  of  mind  which  made  it  possi- 
ble for  hundreds  of  boys  to  be  compelled  to  write  verses  in  a 
foreign  tongue  must  be  wholly  discarded.  That,  in  the  case 
of  a  very  small  minority,  the  writing  of  Latin  verse  was  alto- 
gether a  waste  of  time  would  perhaps  be  dangerous  to  assert, 
when  one  recalls  the  eloquent  preachers,  and  orators,  the 
able  theologians,  and  the  great  jurists  whose  minds  were  dis- 
ciplined by  this  exercise,  as  it  is  impossible  to  afhrm  that 
even  a  purely  artificial  exercise  is,  in  the  case  of  the  scholarly 
mind,  incapable  of  giving  some  mental  stimulus  of  a  valuable 
kind.  But  even  in  these  exceptional  cases  it  seems  probable 
that  at  least  equally  valuable  mental  training  might  have 
been  imparted  by  methods  less  open  to  criticism. 

I  never  fully  reahzed  the  hopelessness  of  the  endeavour 
to  write  poetry  in  a  foreign  tongue  until  I  read  the  following 
stanzas  bearing  the  mysterious  title,  ''  Her  Glee,''  and 
written  by  a  Japanese  gentleman  : 

•'  The  purest  flame,  the  hottest  heat 
Is  woman's  power  over  earth, 
Which  mighty  pale  and  black  downbeat 
And  made  the  Eden  place  of  birth. 

Of  what,  of  what — can  thou  tell  me  ? 

A  birth  of  noble,  high  value  ; 
The  station  he  designed  for  thee 

Of  woman,  mother,  social  glue." 
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Notwithstanding  their  supremely  ridiculous  character, 
the  author  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  certain  poetical 
afflatus.  The  second  and  seventh  lines  are  quite  good,  and 
there  is  a  certain  veiled  significance  in  the  third  Une  which 
appeals,  even  though  one  smiles  at  it.  It  is  the  eighth  Une 
which  reveals  the  real  hopelessness  and  impossibihty  of  any 
attempt  to  make  verse  in  a  foreign  language.  I  have  never 
met  anyone,  whose  native  language  was  English,  to  whom 
the  expression  "  social  glue  "  did  not  seem  utterly  ridiculous; 
though  why  it  should  be  so  is  hard  to  say,  seeing  that  many 
words  suggestive  of  quite  as  everyday  ideas  are  perfectly 
suitable  for  poetic  usage,  and  such  a  paraphrase  as  ''  sweet 
cementing  influence  "  would  be  quite  appropriate.  But  it  is 
the  very  fact  that  the  particular  phrase  used  sounds  so  ridicu- 
lous to  English  ears  that  makes  it  practically  certain  that  in 
any  Latin  poem  written  by  the  ripest  of  scholars  '*  social 
glue  '^  would  inevitably  occur  under  other  forms.  I  have 
instanced  this  case,  not  because  I  think  that  there  is  any 
serious  danger  of  the  practice  of  composing  Latin  verses  being 
required  from  the  multitude,  but  because  the  habit  of  mind 
which  could  advocate  such  an  exercise  still,  I  fear,  exists. 
Pedantry  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  the  pitfall  of 
scholarship  and  especially  of  those  of  us  whose  brains  the 
"  crambe  repetita ''  tends  to  undermine.  Yet  if  there  is 
any  danger  which  more  than  another  threatens  the  continua- 
tion of  the  study  of  Latin  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  surely 
pedantry.  This  is  the  one  peril  against  which  we  must  watch 
with  unceasing  vigilance,  for  if  we  can  only  succeed  in  our 
efforts,  we  can  with  confidence  predict  a  future  of  increasing 
usefulness  to  Latin  as  a  factor  in  all  but  the  most  elementary 
education. 

I  have  dealt  in  this  article  with  the  study  of  Latin  solely 
as  a  means  of  general  instruction.  What  I  have  said  has  no 
bearing  on  its  development  so  far  as  the  "  ripe  scholar  "  is 
concerned.  That  is  a  totally  different  question,  and  one 
with  which  my  present  inquiry  has  no  immediate  or  neces- 
sary connection.    All  I  have  attempted  to  prove  is: 
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I.  That,  alike  in  its  grammar,  its  literature,  and  its 
style,  Latin,  especially  if  it  be  associated  with  French,  is  the 
language  which  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  of  linguistic 
training  for  the  average  student. 

II.  That,  both  from  its  practical  connexion  with  Eng- 
lish and  from  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  mental  training, 
it  is  an  ideal  study  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 

III.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  best,  speediest,  and 
most  lasting  results  the  language  must  be  studied  on  proper 
principles,  and  in  accordance  with  the  wise  methods  formu- 
lated by  Roger  Ascham. 

IV.  That,  if  these  conditions  be  fulfilled,  Latin  is 
destined  to  a  career  of  continued  and  extended  usefulness. 

R.  E.  Macnaghten 


HISTORY  IN  PHRASES 

A  PHRASE  is  an  epitomized  theory;  often  an  epitome  of 
the  Ufe  and  thought  of  the  epoch  of  its  appearance. 
History  might  almost  be  written  in  a  string  of  phrases;  for 
nearly  every  epoch  culminates  in  a  phrase,  and  sometimes  the 
phrase  reacts  upon  the  epoch.  In  every  era  in  the  history 
of  every  nation  there  will  be  found  a  craving,  a  striving  to 
put  into  form  some  certain  sensible  manifestation  and 
formulation  of  itself,  of  its  inmost  soul  and  spirit,  of  its  beliefs 
and  hopes,  of;  its  views  as  to  what  man  is,  and  what  his 
relationship  to  his  fellows  and  to  the  world  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  It  may  not  be  a  definite  and  dehberate  effort,  but 
it  is  there.  Naturally,  too,  it  is  the  great  men  that  represent 
the  great  movements,  and  it  is  to  their  utterances  that  we 
must  go  if  we  would  learn  the  characteristics  of  their  age. 

In  Homeric  times,  the  warrior  was  the  pivot  of  the  com- 
munity:  society  centered  about  the  '^  swift-footed,"  ^^hairy- 
breasted,"  "  plume-glancing "  hero.  The  poUtical  tie  was 
dependence  on  a  great  and  powerful  chieftain,  a  ^'  wide-ruhng 
Agamemnon  "  or  a  "  god-Uke  Idomeneus."  And  it  is  in  these 
very  constantly-recurring  phrases  of  Homer  that  we  shall 
find,  if  we  look,  not  perhaps  a  Uteral,  but  a  picturesque  mirror 
of  his  age. 

In  later  times,  for  the  formulation  of  Greek  life  we 
must  go  to  Aristotle,  whom  Hegel  called  ''the  deepest 
and  also  the  most  comprehensive  thinker  of  antiquity." 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  perhaps  too  abstract,  too  phil- 
osophic, to  serve  as  mirrors  of  their  day.  In  Aristotle, 
the  great  preceptor  of  the  great  Alexander,  we  find  the 
practical  thinker  with  the  gift  of  speech.  From  him 
what  do    we  learn  ?    This  :  that  to  the    Greek,  still    the 
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individual  was  of  supreme  importance;  not  as  warrior 
now,  for  the  community  has  become  more  complex;  but  as 
great  man,  great  by  reason  of  character  or  intellect,  be  he 
statesman,  general,  sculptor,  dramatist,  or  practical  philoso- 
pher; and  great  above  all  as  a  political  unit,  as  a  citizen; 
for  already  in  Attica  the  warrior  tribe  has  developed  into  a 
very  perfect  community.  If  we  go  to  the  Nicomachsean 
Ethics  we  shall  find  who  this  ideal  individual  was;  and  the 
Nicomachsean  Ethics,  we  must  remember  Aristotle  himself 
tells  us,  is  of  a  poUtical  nature,  that  is,  it  seeks  the  character- 
istics of  the  perfect  citizen.  Well,  the  perfect  citizen  is  the 
"high-minded^^  or  "  great-souled "  man;  he  who  values 
himself  highly  but  justly;  to  whom  honour  and  dishonour  are 
matters  of  especial  moment ;  who  is  affable ;  concerned  in  few 
things,  but  those  great  and  famous;  not  easily  moved  to  ad- 
miration; reserved;  deep-toned;  dehberate;  quiet.  High- 
mindedness  or  great-souledness — that  is  the  Greek  ideal 
expressed  in  a  single  word. 

Passing  to  Rome  we  come  to  a  more  distinctly  pohtical 
era ;  poUtical,  that  is,  in  that  the  state,  including  its  numerous 
dependencies,  has  now  grown  too  large  for  management  by  a 
single  man,  be  he  hirsute  warrior  or  high-souled  statesman; 
and  there  is  therefore  necessary  a  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment— conscript  fathers,  consuls,  tribunes,  quaestors,  sediles, 
praetors,  pontiffs,  augurs,  flamens,  and  what  not.  The  ideal 
Roman,  accordingly,  was  summed  up  in  that  important 
phrase  the  Civis  Romanus,  the  member  of  a  complex  poUtical 
community.  Even  Rome's  banners  contained  in  a  sort  of 
cipher  the  germ  of  this  conception,  for  under  the  magic  letters 
S.P.Q.R.  her  legions  were  bidden  to  fight  for  the  Senate  and 
the  People,  the  legislative  body,  and  the  community  for 
which  it  legislated.  As  a  consequence,  law,  the  celebrated 
Roman  law  from  which  to  this  day  we  borrow,  was  all  in  all. 
Civis  Romanus  and  Lex  Romana  are  the  watchwords  of  Rome. 
These  and  one  other:  Imperium;  for  the  Imperial  City  is 
mistress  of  many  tributary  nations.  This  was  in  her  prime. 
In  her  decline ah !  other  phrases  cropped  up  then — 
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Panem  et  Circenses;  Pollice  Verso;  Vale  Ccesar  Imperator, 
Morituri  Te  Salutamus.  When  Rome  as  Rome — law-maker 
and  law-giver,  at  once  a  municipality  and  a  mistress  of 
nations — ^is  at  the  point  of  death,  half  her  power  transferred  to 
Constantinople,  and  all  her  borders  encroached  upon  by  hostile 
tribes,  then  two  phrases  ring  out  as  significant  as,  perhaps, 
legendary:  the  In  hoc  signo  vinces  of  Constantine;  and  the 
Vicisti  Galilcee!  of  the  apostate  Julian.  Christianity,  like 
the  Spirit  moving  upon  the  waters,  now  supervenes  upon 
ohaotic  Rome. 

These  last  two  phrases  lead  us  naturally  to  the  next  step 
in  the  upward  movement  of  hfe  and  polity.  The  Galilean 
has  triumphed  over  the  Pagan.  To  Roman  citizenship  suc- 
ceeded Christian  brotherhood;  the  Christian  brotherhood 
taking  little  or  no  thought  for  political  institutions,  though 
rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  were  Caesar's,  and  bound 
together  by  ties  less  formal  but  more  powerful  than  those  of  a 
municipal  or  provincial  community.  "  One  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren  '' — ^there  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Apostle. 

We  see  here  a  gradual  change  of  ideal  from  the  man  as  a 
warrior,  to  the  man  as  citizen,  then  to  the  man  as  a  brother 
and  fellow-man.  The  Greeks  scouted  the  idea  of  brotherhood : 
the  Greeks  were  Greeks  and  all  else  were  "  Barbarians." 
It  took  even  St.  Paul  some  time  to  learn  that  the  '*  Gentiles  " 
were  not ''  unclean."  How  significant  even  these  single  words ! 

Nor  was  the  change  catastrophic.  It  was  organic,  natural, 
an  out-growth  of  the  time.  With,  often,  two  or  more  Em- 
perors contemporaneously  ruling,  and  with  constant  encroach- 
ments of  hostile  tribes,  little  protection  could  the  governing 
body  afford  its  distant  subjects.  The  ''  decline  and  fall " 
were  at  hand,  and  no  agglutinating  force  was  available  but 
this  of  the  new  spirit  upon  the  waters.  A  potent  spirit  indeed 
it  proved.  But  in  time  it  acquired  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  spirit  which  it  dispossessed.  The  warrior  becomes  a 
Crusader,  the  political  head  of  the  state  a  Pontiff,  the  citizen 
a  member  of  a  religious  community. — We  have  reached  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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In  that  welter  of  history,  the  Middle  Ages,  what  phrases 
abounded,  and  how  diverse  in  kind!  The  weak  and  degen- 
erate descendants  of  Clovis  give  birth  to  the  Rois  FainSants ; 
the  strong  and  powerful  houses  of  Pepin  and  Ebroin  to  the 
equally  famous  Majores  Domus  or  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  name 
still  Uving  in  our  Major-Domo,  and  still  forceful,  as  we  see  in 
the  phantom  power  which  hangs  about  the  chief  magistrate. 
To  the  Crusades  and  to  the  Orders  of  Chivalry  of  this  age,  too, 
belong  many  phrases  thick  with  romantic  meaning.  We  still 
speak  of  ^^  winning  our  spurs; "  and,  to  be  ^^  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche  "  is  still  the  acme  of  knightly  character.  From  this 
time,  too,  date  all  those  historical  allusions  which  cluster 
about  such  words  as  "  chivalrous  "  and  ^^  romantic,''  long 
afterwards  to  be  caricatured  as  ''  quixotism ; ''  "  inquisitorial," 
''  knight-errantry,''  and  ^^  bigot  " —  which  last,  they  say, 
is  but  a  variant  of  the  great  oath  of  the  fierce  defender  of  his 
faith. 

By  degrees  Christendom  became  organized ;  as  it  could  not 
but  become  when  brought  into  contact  with  poUtical,  legal, 
and  imperial  Rome.  The  "  brotherhood  "  of  Christ  (name 
well  preserved  in  the  Friars  or  Fr^res)  develops  into  an 
'^  ecclesia,"  a  church  militant  on  earth,  with  a  Vicar  of  Christ 
on  the  Papal  throne  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  hierarchy — 
the  idea  of  poUtical  citizenship  is  not  lost  sight  of.  ^^  Fro 
Christo  et  Ecclesia,''  "  For  God  and  Holy  Church,"  ''  Church 
and  State,"  ^^ Dieu  et  mon  Droit"  are  now  our  watch-words. 
And  all  connote  struggle  and  combat.  Europe  seethes  with 
strife.  Huns,  Vandals,  Saracens,  Goths,  Francs,  have  been 
pouring  in;  and  no  sooner  are  new-comers  settled  than  fresh 
hordes  dispute  their  possession.  Even  Christianity  caught 
the  contagion  and  fought  and  persecuted  recklessly.  How 
recklessly  may  be  known  by  the  well-known  phrase  of  the 
Cistercian  monk  who  at  the  massacre  of  Bezieres  urged 
to  "  kill  all,"    for  ''  God  would  know  His  own." 

In  process  of  time  the  iron  hand  of  the  Church  grew 
heavy.  Its  bulls  and  decretals,  its  dogmas  and  formularies, 
its  councils,  its    indulgences,  its  penances  (what  clouds  of 
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meaning  hang  about  these  monological  phrases!),  seemed  to 
Luther  little  consonant  with  the  simple  teaching  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Luther  rebelled,  and  whereas  hitherto 
the  Church  had  declared  that  safety,  whether  temporal  or 
spiritual,  was  to  be  found  only  within  her  pale,  the  Augustinian 
monk  declared  that  ^'  justification  was  by  faith, ^'  phrase  to 
which,  to  this  day,  all  Protestantism  has  clung — to  this  and  to 
that  other:  the  ^^  right  of  private  judgement,'^  as  opposed  to 
the  "  ex  cathedra ''  Papal  judgements  in  ^^  matters  of  faith  and 
morals/'  For  Henry's  refutation  of  Luther,  the  British  Sov- 
ereign is  still  styled  ^^  Defender  of  the  Faith.''  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  from  this  very  Henry — eighth  of  his  name — the  Church 
received  a  mortal  wound.  Luther's  bold  assertion  weakened 
her  spiritual  power;  fifteen  years  afterwards  her  temporal 
power  received  an  equally  severe  blow  by  the  statutory 
declaration  of  ParUament  that  the  king  was  the  ^^  Supreme 
Head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England."  What  fuss,  what 
fights,  and  what  fires  of  Smithfield  raged  over  that  particular 
phrase,  all  know. 

Henceforward  citizenship  is  purely  secular;  for,  though 
the  Church  in  England  is  estabhshed,  and  though  the  ^^  primate 
of  all  England  "  is  the  ^^  first  subject  in  the  realm,"  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers  are  henceforth  divorced. 
Only  one  minute  and  insignificant  relic  now  survives  in 
England  of  that  once  potent  influence  of  the  Church  over 
matters  poMtical,  the  presence,  namely,  in  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Bishops,  who  still  retain  the  title  of  ^^ lords  spiritual;"  this, 
and  perhaps  tithes;  perhaps  also  the  fact  that  the  monarch 
receives  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop.  Poli- 
tically, Convocation  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

We  find  ourselves  now  nearing  modem  times.  Of 
citizenship  and  of  brotherhood,  that  is,  of  man's  relationship, 
first,  to  his  own  community,  and,  second,  to  humanity  at  large 
(for  it  was  virtually  these  two  conceptions  that  clashed  when 
Pagan  first  met  Christian) — of  citizenship  and  of  brotherhood 
the  world  is  now  getting  clearer  views.  Henceforward  pohtics 
busies  itself  with  other  problems,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the 
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sign-posts  of  history  are  many  and  diverse.  ^'  Divine  Right  ^^ 
and  "  Kingly  Prerogative  '^  (note  the  lingering  ecclesiastical 
connotation  in  the  first)  were  big  words  at  an  important  cross- 
road in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  dividing  paths  that^ 
curiously  enough,  met  again  at  the  Restoration  after  traversing 
many  a  bloody  battlefield.  This  was  the  era  of  ^^  Take  away 
that  bauble!"  ''Pride's  Purge,"  and  ''Bare  Bone's  ParUa- 
ment,"  the  which  to  amplify  would  be  to  write  the  history  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate — ^names  sufficiently 
significant  in  themselves. 

The  same  paths  again  diverged  when  the  third  George 
began  to  "  govern "  as  well  as  to  "  reign."  Again  were 
troublous  times;  again  sign-posts  with  discrepant  injunctions. 
"George,  be  King!"  said  one;  "No  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation," said  another.  This  time  the  divergence  was  wide. 
Yet  again  the  pathways  met,  and  at  the  meeting-point  was 
raised  a  gigantic  sign,  which  read,  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
"All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,"  and  on  the  other,  ^^Liberte^ 
Egalite,  Fraterniter 

But  ere  that  double  sign  was  erected  a  long  rough  road 
was  travelled,  and  many  and  significant  were  the  phraseological 
finger-posts  by  the  way.  Among  the  milestones,  all  will 
remember  Montesquieu's  "  Spirit  of  Laws;"  Rousseau's  '* Social 
Contract;"  Voltaire's  "  Dictionary;"  the  "Encyclopedists;" 
all  the  hterature  of  sentiment  and  scepticism  that  led  up  to  the 
political  and  social  upheaval  in  Europe — to  the  "  September 
massacres,"  to  the  "  Reign  of  Terror."  In  process  of  time  the 
brotherhood,  that  is  the  equahty  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  of 
every  member  of  the  community  was  gradually  admitted. 
Henceforward  the  question  became:  Who  shall  make  and 
administer  the  law? 

That  is  to  say,  citizenship  having  now  been  thoroughly 
secularized  and  equalized,  the  question  was  to  define  and  de- 
limit the  respective  spheres  of  the  governing  and  the  governed 
— difficult  and  delicate  question,  and  one  much  still  debated- 
At  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived  it  presented  itself  in 
crude,   but  at   the   same   time   acute  form.     "Z'^^a^,"  said 
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Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  pardonable  ingenuousness,  ^'VStat 
c'est  moi."  "  Vive  la  Republique!"  shouted  the  Sansculottes 
in  answer;  and  under  the  reverberation  of  this  last  little 
phrase  the  palaces  of  Europe  shook.  Nor  have  the  echoes 
yet  died  away;  for,  ever  and  anon,  one  here  and  there  takes  up 
one  or  other  cry  afresh.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Boulanger 
with  transparent  vagueness  demands  a  "  revision  of  the 
constitution ''  (on  behalf  of  course  of  Monarchy) ;  and  on 
the  other,  a  Republican  Ministry  enforces  "  laicization  "  at 
the  point  of  the  nozzle  (on  behalf  of  course  of  La  Republique). 

But  I  anticipate.  "The  Declaration  of  Independence" 
having  been  transmuted  from  word  into  deed,  and  the 
"  Goddess  of  Reason  "  having  been  fitly  enthroned,  Europe 
and  America  will  settle  down  to  construct,  or  to  improve,  the 
machinery  by  which  those  who  govern  are  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  those  who  are  governed.  For  by  this  time  (por- 
tentous revolution!)  it  is  not  the  community  which  obeys 
the  behests  of  its  ruler,  but  the  ruler  who  carries  out  the 
wishes  of  the  community. 

Many-sided  is  the  problem  of  government  to-day,  and 
some  cry  one  thing  and  some  another,  and  every  cry  is  a 
phrase — "  Autocracy  ''  says  Russia;  "  Dual  Monarchy  ''  says 
Austria;  "Constitutional  Monarchy"  says  Great  Britain; 
"  Republicanism  with  an  elective  chief,"  say  France  and  the 
United  States;  a  "Dominion"  with  an  appointed  guber- 
natorial head,  says  Canada;  a  "Commonwealth"  says 
Australia;  a  "  Vice-Royalty  "  says  India;  "  Crown  Colonies," 
"  Suzerainty,"  "  Spheres  of  Influence,"  "  Tutelary  Power," 
"  Protectorate,"  say  numberless  lesser  voices  in  the  wilder- 
ness; and  in  the  distance  are  heard  lesser  voices  still,  highly 
inarticulate. 

The  machinery  of  government,  this,  then,  is  the  pressing 
question,  coming  to  a  head  in  England  in  1832  with  the 
"  Reform  Bill,"  parent  (and  descendant)  of  a  large  progeny 
of  watch -words:  "free-hold,"  "  copy-hold,"  "  scot-and  lot," 
"  forty-shilling  franchise,"  "  manhood  suffrage,"  "  one  man 
one  vote,"  "  woman  suffrage,"  and  what  not.  A  long  fight 
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and  a  stubborn  was  this;  renewed  again  in  1867,  when  Derby 
and  Disraeli  ^'  dished  the  Whigs." 

Now,  too,  commercial  questions  spring  up.  The  bulk 
of  the  community  being  producers  or  traders,  legislation  is 
called  upon  to  aid  one  or  other,  and  we  get  "  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,"  *'  Factory  Legislation,"  "  Protective  and  Pre- 
ferential Tariffs,"  ''  Interstate  Commerce,"  "  Imperial  ZoU- 
verein," — these  the  inventions  of  those  who  govern;  by  the 
governed  are  invented  ^'  trusts,"  ''  monopolies,"  ^^  combines," 
"  syndicates,"  ^'  unions,"  '^  rings."  Manifold  are  the  demands 
of  the  governed;  thorny  the  path  of  the  legislator. 

Now,  too,  arise  curious  questions  having  to  do  with  the 
minutest  details  of  government — ^who  shall  be  taxed,  and  how 
the  incidence  of  taxation  shall  be  regulated.  So  a  Henry 
George  advocates  ^*  nationalization  of  land,"  "  confiscation  of 
rent,"  or  ^'  a  single  tax."  '^  Socialism "  (whatever  that 
vague  phrase  may  signify)  goes  further  and  demands  not  only 
nationalization  of  land  but  of  means  of  production,  also, 
thinking  by  so  doing  to  carry  to  its  utmost  logical  extreme  the 
principle  of  "  government  by  the  people." — Most  perilous 
of  phrases  that,  for  what  is  the  most  bureaucratic  of  govern- 
ments but  certain  persons  picked  out  from  "  the  people  "  to 
stoke  and  oil  and  start  the  machinery  of  the  state?  The  whole 
people  cannot  govern,  any  more  than  a  flock  of  sheep  can 
govern.  And  the  bell-wether  is  but  a  sheep.  Nor  does  the 
phrase  enlighten  us  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  bell-wether 
shall  be  chosen.  Shall  he  be  merely  the  son  of  his  father;  or 
shall  he  be  chosen  for  his  big  size?  or  his  big  stick?  In  a  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  there  may  be  wisdom;  in  a  multitude  of 
leaders  there  is  not  guidance. 

We  have  come  to  our  own  day.  In  what  sort  of  phrases  the 
modem  epoch  is  formulating  itself  only  the  future  historian 
will  say.  No  contemporary  writer  can  disengage  himself 
from  his  own  milieu,  as  no  bird  can  outsoar  its  own  atmos- 
phere, at  how  great  soever  an  altitude  it  surveys  the  land- 
scape underneath.  Yet  perhaps  a  seminal  phrase  may  be 
detected  floating  here  and  there.   I  seem  to  see  in  the  increasing 
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vogue  for  ''  Theosophy/'  for  ''  Neo-Buddhism/'  ''  Christian 
Science/' ''  Spiritualism/'  the  "  New  Thought/'  a  very  marked 
tendency  in  modem  Ufe.  Is  it  a  swing  of  the  pendulum 
away  from  the  early-Victorian  materialism  of  Darwin  and 
Huxley  and  Tyndall?  True,  Haeckel,  the  arch-materialist, 
lives  and  writes,  and  is  read.  But  is  he  read  as  much  as  that 
devout  and  philosophical  mystic  Amiel,  or  that  poetical  and 
scientific  mystic  Maeterlinck?     I  think  not. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  the  new  views  of  '^  matter  "  propounded 
by  the  physicists  are  running  pari  passu  with  new  views  of  the 
^'  soul  "  propagated  by  psychologists.  Even  theology  catches 
the  contagion:  a  notable  occupant  of  a  notable  pulpit  sub- 
stitutes an  '^  Ever-Present  Energy  "  for  a  ^'  Personal  God." 

Of  politics,  the  note  is  ^'  Imperialism,"  the  which  to 
trace,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  would  carry  us  far  indeed. 
Of  society,  the  watch-word,  of  course,  is  ^^  Bridge."  And 
Bridge  connotes  many  things — amongst  others,  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth  by  those  unaccustomed  to  leisure. 

Of  literature Alas !  poor  Uterature !    When  will 

some  hierophantic  flowering  Aaron's  rod  swallow  up  the 
Pharaochian  serpents  of  fiction? 

Of  the  social  community  as  a  whole,  the  ''  labour-union  " 
on  the  one  hand,  and  "  accumulated  capital  "  on  the  other — 
these  are  the  great  watch-words  of  this  twentieth  century; 
and  how  these  two  mighty  engines  will  clash,  or  amicably 
work  together,  who  shall  say?  Combination,  agglutination, 
social  and  commercial  union  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  laws 
which  shall  benefit  those  so  united — this  is  the  note  of  the  day; 
and  the  phrases  of  the  day  are  "  lobbying  "  and  "  the  caucus." 
The  citizen  in  bulk  is  now  the  care  of  the  state ;  and  were  a 
new  Aristotle  to  write  a  new  Ethics,  he  would  descant,  not  on 
how  best  the  individual  man  might  become  more  high-souled, 
but  how  best  masses  of  men  might  be  made  more  prosperous. 
For  the  political  unit,  which  was  once  the  individual,  is  now 
huge  masses  of  individuals. 

Indeed,  Agglutination  has  gone  farther  still;  whole  na- 
tions combine  against  each  other  ;  legislation  becomes  fiscal 
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rather  than  political;  tariff  walls  take  the  place  of  treaties. 
This  international  agglutination  may  lead  far,  as  those  em- 
bryonic words  ^'  arbitration  ^^  and  *^  Hague  Tribunal  '^  hint. 
There  are  those  who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  civilized 
peoples  will  organize  a  "  police  of  the  world ;  '^  and  no  nation  be 
allowed  wantonly  to  disturb  the  peace. 

Certain  minor  currents  of   thought,  too,  perhaps   seem 
to-day  discernible  under  the  guise  of  phrases  heard  on  every 
hand.     We  may  find,  I  think,  in  '^  physical  culture, '^  in  the 
plea  for  a  ^^  simpler  Ufe,^^  in  a  '^  reformed  diet,''  in  ''  nature 
books,''  even  in  the  myriad  '^  breakfast  foods  "  whose  abomin- 
able names  jostle  each  other  on  every  bam,  a  distinct  and 
spreading  tendency  in  modem  Ufe.    To  trace  the  fount  and 
origin  of  this  is  not  easy.     But,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  prevalence  of  sport,  with  the  intense  interest  evinced  in 
athletic  contests,  it  may  point  to  a  revulsion  from  the  un- 
natural and  sordid  life  entailed  on  the  masses  by  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  those  "  labour-saving  "  devices  which  pen 
them  in  great  cities  and  confine  them  daily  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  factory.     Certainly  it  points  to  the  increase  of 
individual  intelligence,  and  to  the  desire  of  the  individual  to 
meliorate  his  lot,  both  physically  and  mentally.     The  cult 
of  the  body  is  not  now  confined  to  the  fox-hunter  and  the 
preserver  of  game.     If  so,  then  even  these  humble  phrases 
are  worthy  of  notice;  even  the  abominable  nomenclature  of 
the  "  breakfast  foods,"  pointing,  as  they  do,  to  the   passing 
of  the  ^^  domestic  servant  "  axid  the  break-up  of  ^^  home  fife  " 
— phrases  which,  in  the  century  to  come,  may  lose  all  meaning ! 
The  phrase  is  the  motive-power  of  the  world.     Corporeal 
man,  armed  with  battle-ax  or  Maxim,  is  but  the  vehicle  of 
the  phrase;  the  armature,  the  dynamo  through  which  that 
subtle  electric  fluid  which  we  call  Thought  is  collected,  directed, 
and  flies  through  space,  working  wonders:  here   turning   a 
mighty  monarchy  about  its  axis,  there  setting  a  continent 
in  a  blaze.     Were  men  voiceless,  humanity  would  resemble  a 
shoal  of  herrings;  if  he  could  not  communicate  his  thought, 
humanity  would  be  as  the  sands  of  the  sea — incoherent. 
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Not  till  thought  is  somehow  made  communicable,  is  the 
society  called  "  political  "  possible. 

But  as  yet  man  is  a  highly  imperfect  dynamo.  It  is  but 
a  crude  form  of  thought  that  as  yet  may  be  conveyed  through 
lips  to  ears,  through  an  armature  of  pharynx  and  vocal 
chords  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  tympanum  and  otoUths  on 
the  other.  What  may  take  place  in  the  higher  centres  of  the 
cerebrum — and  for  that  matter,  in  the  great  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves — ^who  shall  say,  seeing  we  can  only 
know  after  it  has  filtered  through  speech  and  hearing,  after  it 
has  been  ^'  coarsened,"  ^paissi,  as  Amiel  said,  into  audible 
speech?  And  even  were  these  conduits  less  coarse,  were 
Mind  by  some  hitherto  inexplicable  process  of  thought- 
transference,  enabled  to  convey  something  of  its  actual  self  to 
a  fellow-mind,  still  the  awesome  miracle  of  Thought — and  of 
Emotion —  remains  untold,  for  what  in  its  ultimate  nature 
that  Thought  or  that  Emotion  may  be,  we  can  no  more 
conceive  than  we  can  conceive  what  Ues  behind  '*  matter." 

We  have  travelled  the  high-road  of  history,  reading  the 
sign-posts  by  the  way.  It  is  perhaps  a  curious  thought  that 
the  most  permanent  things  in  that  path  are  those  signs.  The 
hewn-stone  temple  of  Delphi  is  a  thing  of  the  long,  long  past; 
its  bi-verbal  inscription  is  an  every-day  proverb.  Alexander 
wept  that  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer :  his  plaint  hves 
though  his  victories  are  vain.  Immortal  Caesar  is  dead  and 
turned  to  clay;  his  proud  '^  Aut  Cwsar  aut  melius  "  is  a  daily 
saying.  A  phrase  is  a  formulated  theory,  a  reasoned  system. 
It  is  the  coping-stone  of  one  generation;  and  this  coping- 
stone  is  made  the  foundation-stone  of  the  next.  A  Herachtus, 
looking  over  the  changeful  world,  enunciates  that  "  all  things 
fleet."  Centuries  afterwards  Hegel  explains  the  transition 
from  Non-being  to  Being  by  the  not  dissimilar  '^  Becoming." 
Then  Darwin  and  Spencer  work  out  the  biological  and  ^'  socio- 
logical "  details  of  ^^  becoming,"  and  we  get  the  theory  of 
Evolution.  Till  some  certain  truism  has  been  formulated 
and  phrased,  progress  seems  impossible:  as  a  solid  cannot 
increase  till   crystallization  commences,  or   a  plant  repro- 
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duce  till  it  has  come  to  seed.  Yet  there  is  no  finality. 
The  conclusion  of  one  syllogism  is  the  major  premiss 
of  the  next  in  an  interminable  sorites.  The  last  foot- 
print of  one  system  is  the  first  step  of  the  next.  For 
the  pithiest  phrase,  the  widest  generalization,  is  but  a 
partial  truth;  and  what  to-day  seems  an  explanation 
beyond  all  possible  dubiety,  to-morrow  is  found  vague  and 
meaningless.  '^ Truth,"  says  Lorimer,  ''is  one  and  eternal;*' 
yet  to  the  most  infinitesimal  "  guesses  at  truth  "  men  have 
clung  with  a  tenacity  absurd.  Empedocles  held  that  atoms 
were  united  by  ''  love  "  and  separated  by  "  hate. ''  A  more 
scientific  age  substitutes  the  equally  futile  substantives 
''attraction"  and  " repulsion,"  with  side  glances  at  "centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces,"  "  capillary  attraction,"  "  osmo- 
sis," "  surface  tension  " — magniloquent  and  meaningless  terms 
denoting,  if  anything,  merely  laws,  not  things.  So,  "  gravi- 
tation "  once  set  at  rest  the  puzzle  of  the  coherence  of  the 
solar  system:  to-day  we  candidly  confess  our  total  ignorance 
of  what  gravitation  is. 

What  do  we  know?  Man,  pigmy  but  self-conscious  man, 
penned  in  a  petty  planet;  knowing  notldng  of  the  mighty 
cosmos  which  he  inhabits  except  by  what  comes  to  him 
through  his  pupils,  his  earholes,  his  nostrils,  his  palate,  and 
his  finger-tips;  incapable  of  reason  till  he  has  lived  two  de- 
cades, and  dead  before  he  is  five-score;  whirled  through  space 
away  from  one  constellation  and  towards  another — so  they 
tell  him;  possessed  of  unappeasable  desires,  inextinguish- 
able hopes;  and  capable  of  questionings,  questionings  pathetic 
in  their  intensity  and  fearful  in  their  scope ;  staring  up  at  the 
star-gilt  heavens  to  find  no  answer;  plunging  into  his  own 
dark  heart  only  to  be  the  more  bewildered — ^in  what  one 
phrase  shall  Man  sum  himself  up?  Yet  is  not  this  precisely 
the  quest  of  all  history? 

Arnold  Haultain 


TECHNICAL   EDUCATION  IN    GERMANY 

MR.  SADLER,  in  his  review  of  the  school  system  of  Ger- 
many for  the  British  Government,  strongly  urges  that 
the  industrial  and  commercial  success  of  Germany  is  due  even 
more  to  the  splendid  educational  foundation  laid  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  than  to  the  technical  and 
commercial  training  which  form  the  crown  of  the  system. 
As  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  presenting  in  outline  the 
whole  educational  system  of  Germany,  laying  special  stress 
upon  its  technical  forms,  amongst  which,  I  hope,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  include  the  commercial  schools.  Secondly,  I 
wish  to  picture  the  educational  equipment  of  a  manufactur- 
ing city  of  about  the  size  of  Toronto.  Thirdly,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  German  educational  system  as  I  saw  it.  And  lastly, 
I  shall  touch  briefly,  with  one  or  two  crude  illustrations,  on 
the  spirit  pervading  the  relation  between  scientists  and 
manufacturers. 

The  general  law  code  (AUgemeines  Landrecht)  for  Prus- 
sia, adopted  in  1794,  which  has  subsequently  been  modified, 
notably  in  1850,  laid  down  the  main  principles  of  education. 
It  is  variously  carried  out  in  its  details  in  the  different  states 
and  even  in  different  localities  in  the  same  state.  It  provides 
that  all  children  shall  receive  instruction  from  the  age  of  six, 
for  so  long  a  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  minimum 
amount  of  education  deemed  by  the  authorities,  which  now 
usually  means  the  local  representatives  of  the  educational 
office  or  school  inspectors,  to  be  necessary.  This  curricu- 
lum is  usually  so  construed  that  the  boy  of  average  intelli- 
gence has  to  pass  at  least  through  a  period  of  education  last- 
ing to  his  completed  fourteenth  year.    This  education  may 
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be  given  in  private  but  is  almost  invariably  received  in  a 
common  school  (Volkschule).  In  Prussia  in  1895,  with  a 
population  31,855,123,  the  children  of  school  age  were  5,602,- 
093,  one  to  5.69  inhabitants.  In  attendance  on  '^  Volks- 
chulen  ''  were  5,236,826,  or  93.4  per  cent.  There  was  absent 
under  permission  one  per  cent.;  in  other  elementary  schools 
1  per  cent.;  in  higher  schools  and  private  schools  there  were 
four  per  cent. 

These  schools  are  of  varied  kinds  in  different  places.  In 
smaU  country  places  there  is  usually  a  single  school.  In 
Datum  Neuhofen,  with  a  population  of  less  than  300,  there 
is  such  a  school  in  which  were  28  boys  and  22  girls  of  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  There  were  three  grades;  two 
years  are  spent  in  the  lowest,  three  in  the  middle,  one  in  the 
highest  grade.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  common  school 
are  religion;  the  speaking,  reading  and  writing  of  German; 
the  three  simple  rules  of  arithmetic;  drawing;  history; 
geography;  natural  science;  and  gymnastics  or  sewing.  The 
hours  of  study  are  20  per  week  in  the  lowest  grades,  30  in  the 
two  higher.  There  is  but  one  teacher  where  there  is  a  single 
class  school.  In  larger  places  there  are  as  many  teachers  as 
are  needed  for  each  grade;  no  teacher  has  more  than  40 
pupils.  The  three  senior  years  are  often  passed  in  a  so- 
called  '^  Burgerschule,^'  and  occasionally  in  these  one  finds 
that  a  beginning  is  made  in  foreign  languages,  as  in  Ham- 
burg. There  are  in  these  schools  no  examinations,  pro- 
motions being  made  by  the  teacher  from  grade  to  grade, 
if  necessary  in  consultation  with  the  inspector.  In  those 
places  in  which  there  are  secondary  schools  there  are  fre- 
quently attached  to  them  so-called  "  Vor-schulen/'  prepa- 
ration schools  which  are  attended  by  those  who  intend  to 
enter  the  secondary  school. 

At  nine  years  of  age  a  boy  may  enter  the  secondary 
school.  He  must  have  had  at  least  three  years  training  in 
the  subjects  mentioned  above,  and  his  knowledge  may  be 
tested  if  it  is  thought  necessary.  The  secondary  schools, 
which   correspond   to   our  Collegiate    Institutes   and    high 
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schools,  are   of   three   types:  I.  The   Gymnasium.     II.  The 
Real-Gymnasium.     III.  The  Oberrealschule. 


Total  week  hours 


SUBJECTS 


Gym- 
nasien 


Real- 

Gym- 

nasien. 


RELIGION 

GERMAN  AND  HISTORY  \ 
STORIES / 

LATIN 

GREEK 

FRENCH 

ENGLISH 

HISTORY    AND     GEO- 
GRAPHY  

MATHEMATICS 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

PHYSICS.  ELEMENTS  OF  1 
CHEMISTRY  AND  [ 
MINERALOGY J 

WRITING 

DRAWING 

SINGING 

GYMNASTICS 


.   19   ... 

19 

26   ... 

...   28 

62 

43 

36 

19 

31 

.   . .   . . . 

...   18 

26   ... 

...   28 

.   34   . . . 

8   ... 

...   42 
12 

10 

...   18 

4 

8   ... 
4   ... 

,   27 

4 
...   16 

4 
...   27 

Oberreal 
Schulen 

19 
34 


47 
25 

28 

47 
12 

24 

6 
16 

4 
27 


Total 


283 


290 


289 


I.  The  Gymnasium  is  much  the  oldest  and  most  conser- 
vative type.  It  has  often  a  history  which  is  counted  by  cen- 
turies. The  one  at  Osnabruck  was  founded  in  804  by  Charle- 
magne, that  at  Fulda  claims  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
eighth  century.  Many  of  them  date  from  the  Reformation. 
There  are  in  such  a  school  nine  grades,  and  a  boy  graduating 
will  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old.  The  subjects  studied  are 
German  and  Latin,  begun  in  the  lowest  grade,  Greek  begun 
in  the  fourth  year,  French  begun  in  the  third  year.  History 
and  geography,  mathematics  and  natural  history  are  taught 
only  in  the  four  primary  years.  Physics  and  chemistry  are 
taught  in  the  five  senior  years.  Writing  and  singing  belong 
to  the  two  primary  years.  Drawing  and  gymnastics  are 
assigned  to  four  of  the  junior  years.  The  relative  hours  of 
study  are  shown  in  the  table,  and  the  figures  represent  the 
sum  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  subject 
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in  aU  the  years  in  which  it  is  studied.  For  example,  draw- 
ing is  taught  two  hours  a  week  in  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  years,  being  thus  equivalent  to  eight  hours  a  week 
for  one  year.  The  hours  of  study  per  week  are  from  thirty 
to  thirty-three.  There  are,  of  course,  separate  masters  for 
the  different  subjects.  English  and  Hebrew  may  be  taken 
in  addition. 

II.  The  Real-Gymnasium  is  a  slight  modification  of  the 
Gymnasium,  axid  is  now  more  favoured  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  difficult  for  any  community  to  get  permission  to 
set  up  a  Gymnasium.  In  the  Real-Gymnasium  Greek  is  not 
taught,  but  English  is  compulsory.  More  attention  is  given 
to  modern  languages,  science  and  mathematics  and  less  to 
Latin.    This  may  readily  be  seen  in  the  table. 

III.  The  Oberrealschule  goes  a  step  further.  Latin 
is  not  taught,  but  science,  modern  languages,  and  mathe- 
matics gain  in  attention.  Graduates  of  these  schools  are  xiot 
permitted  to  proceed  to  degrees  in  theology  and  law  in  the 
Universities. 

Promotion  in  all  these  schools  is  by  classes;  that  is,  as 
a  rule  a  boy  advances  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  his  class 
or  is  compelled  to  wait  another  year.  Promotion  Ues  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  in  session,  and  their  decisions  are  final. 
Each  teacher  is  expected  to  keep  daily  note  of  the  work  done 
by  each  of  his  pupils,  and  at  least  once  a  week  he  must  pass 
upon  their  work,  noting  down  in  a  record  book  whether  in 
each  case  the  work  be  good,  very  satisfactory,  satisfactory,  or 
unsatisfactory.  At  regular  intervals  these  records  are  col- 
lected, and  each  pupiFs  standing  is  transferred  to  his  special 
book,  which  contains,  as  well,  the  pupiFs  name,  age,  rehgion, 
occupation  of  father,  and  previous  school  record.  This  book 
is  submitted  to  the  pupiFs  parent  or  guardian  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  signed  by  him,  returned,  and  kept  by  the  school 
in  its  archives.  Public  examinations  are  held  in  some  classes 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  but  they  are  of  little  value  in  deter- 
mining promotion. 

At  the  end  of  six  years,  when  he  is  15,  if  a  boy  advances 
regularly  he  may  take  the  '' Abschlussprufung,''  and  leave 
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the  school.  This  examination,  if  passed,  permits  him  to 
become  a  *'  freiwilliger,''  which  means  that  he  is  compelled 
to  serve  one  year  in  the  army  instead  of  two,  live  out  of 
barracks,  and  select  his  regiment.  A  great  many  business 
houses  will  only  take  such  students  into  their  employ.  In 
1889-90  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  students  passed  this 
examination,  forty  per  cent,  dropped  out  before  reaching  this 
point  and  only  twenty  per  cent,  proceeded.  In  consequence 
of  the  small  percentage  of  boys  taking  a  full  nine  years  course, 
the  six  years  course  is  now  so  arranged  that  practically  all 
the  ground  necessary  to  a  complete  education  is  covered: 
the  other  three  years  are  spent  in  getting  all  studies  more 
perfoct.  The  final  examination  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  the 
so-called  ^'  Maturitatspriifung ''  confers  the  same  privileges; 
but  in  addition  it  admits  to  the  universities  and  technical 
high  schools.  There  are  also  schools  of  the  same  type, 
known  as  Pro-Gymnasia,  Prorealgymnasia,  and  Realschulen, 
which  give  only  six  years  training,  and  from  which  only  the 
*'  Abschlussprufung  ''  can  be  taken. 

These  final  examinations  can  be  taken  only  by  those 
students  who  are  recommended  by  the  staff  and  approved  by 
the  inspector.  The  examination  consists  of  both  a  written 
and  an  oral  test.  The  final  written  examination  for  a  Gym- 
nasium consists  of  a  German  essay,  for  which  5  hours  are 
given;  a  translation  of  German  into  Latin,  3  hours;  of  Greek 
into  German;  and  French  into  German;  and  four  problems 
in  mathematics.  If  the  candidate  is  successful  there  is  an  oral 
examination,  the  leading  examiner  in  each  subject  being  the 
senior  teacher  for  the  subject  in  the  school.  The  school 
inspector  is  always  present  as  an  examiner  at  such  oral  exam- 
inations and  so  guarantees  a  fair  examination  for  the  student, 
and  that  the  examination  is  of  suflicient  severity.  In  the 
other  types  of  school  the  examinations  are  much  the  same. 
In  1905  there  were  in  Germany  525  Gymnasium,  104  Progym- 
nasia,  136  Realgymnasia,  41  Prorealgymnasia,  74  Oberreal- 
schulen,  and  321  Realschulen.  In  1905  there  were  1201 
secondary  schools  in  Germany,  with  330,341  scholars  or  one  to 
183.5  inhabitants. 
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After  a  boy  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  and  has 
completed  the  ordinary  public  school  course  he  is  in  many 
places  not  as  yet  free  from  school.  According  to  laws  passed 
or  regulations  put  into  force  in  most  states  between  1874  and 
1896,  any  town  may  introduce  a  by-law  which  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  Fortbildungschule  (continuation  school). 
Each  community  has  the  right  to  compel  attendance  on  the 
part  of  such  boys  as  it  chooses  to  bring  under  its  local  law. 
In  most  places  all  boys  employed  in  trades  and  manufactories 
are  compelled  to  attend  this  school,  if  they  are  not  in  attend- 
ance upon  some  school  of  equivalent  rank,  on  an  average  six 
or  eight  hours  a  week  until  18  years  of  age.  The  chief  sub- 
jects taught  are  German,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  the  amount 
of  the  latter  varying  with  the  important  trades  of  the  place  or 
the  trade  of  the  scholar.  It  is  often  taught  in  a  practical 
form,  as  machine  drawing,  designing  for  wood  or  for  iron 
work.  The  instruction  is  given  either  during  the  noon-day 
period  from  one  to  three,  early  evening,  during  ordinary 
working  hours  or  on  Sundays.  The  employer  must  allow  his 
employes  to  attend,  and  must  notify  the  school  authorities 
when  he  employs  a  boy  who  is  hable.  Instruction  is  either 
free  or  paid  by  the  employer  or  by  the  parents.  In  many  of 
these  schools  great  efforts  are  also  made  to  teach  the  pupil 
such  elements  of  science  as  will  help  him  in  his  work,  as,  for 
example,  chemistry  for  dyers.  In  Germany  in  1900,  with  a 
population  of  52,272,000,  there  were  9,834  such  schools  with 
418,516  scholars,  1  school  to  each  5,300  inhabitants,  or  one 
scholar  to  every  124.8  persons. 

But  should  a  boy  wish  to  become  a  highly  skilled  mechanic 
who  may  be  head  of  his  own  establishment  or  a  trained 
foreman,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  afford  to  pass  through  a 
secondary  school  and  the  technical  high  school,  he  must  go 
to  a  Technische  Fachschule  (Technical  Trade  school).  The 
entrance  requirements  for  these  vary  greatly.  While  the 
better  ones  demand  the  equivalent  of  six  years  in  a  secondary 
school,  some  only  require  ordinary  conmion  school  training, 
and  will  take  a  boy  at  14  years  of  age.     Others  again  require 
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in  addition  two  years  employment  at  some  trade  or  industry 
pertinent  to  the  studies  chosen.  These  technical  trade  schools 
are  of  all  possible  kinds  for  all  kinds  of  trades  and  industries, 
and  of  all  possible  grades.  Some  are  private;  some  are 
partially  and  some  are  wholly  supported  by  the  state  or 
municipalities.  The  simplest  schools  are  the  non-scientific 
trade  schools,  for  barbers,  tailors,  innkeepers,  etc.  Those  of  a 
more  scientific  type  may  specialize  in  preparing  for  em- 
ployment in  some  one  trade  or  industry,  as  navigation.  An 
example  of  this  class  is  the  Konigliche  Navigations  Schule  zu 
Altona  (Royal  Navigation  School  at  Altona).  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  Deutsche  Fachschule  fiir  Blecharbeiter  (German 
School  for  Lead-workers)  in  Aue.  The  latter  requires  only 
common  school  education.  These  are  of  the  lowest  type 
amongst  the  scientific  schools.  As  an  example  of  a  higher 
type  the  Stadtisches  Hoheres  technisches  Institut  zu  Cothen 
(City  Higher  Technical  Institute  in  Cothen)  might  be  quoted. 
For  entrance  the  "  Abschlussprufung  '^  must  have  been 
taken,  that  is,  at  least  six  years  secondary  education,  and  the 
pupil  be  18  years  old.  It  has  a  courses  lasting  three  years 
and  a  half  in  machine  construction;  electricity;  technical 
chemistry;  smelting;  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  pottery, 
cement,  and  paper;  and  general  science.  There  are  36  or 
more  of  this  Wghest  type  with  over  8,000  scholars,  about  100 
of  the  middle  type,  and  a  great  many  local  trade  schools  of  the 
non-scientific  type.  Some  of  these  schools  are  conducted 
closely  on  the  lines  of  a  secondary  school  with  set  requirements 
in  regard  to  attendance,  practical  courses  taken,  and  lectures 
heard.  In  others  there  is  more  freedom.  In  almost  all  these 
schools  there  are  special  classes  for  the  better  trained  employes 
of  industrial  concerns,  and  every  opportunity  is  given  them  to 
continue  their  studies.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  none 
of  these  schools  prepare  for  another  school,  nor  do  the  higher 
type  of  these  prepare  for  anything  higher  still. 

Great  as  is  the  importance  of  these  secondary  technical 
schools  for  the  industrial  development  of  Germany,  turning 
out  as  they  do  the  highly  trained  and  specialized  workmen, 
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foremen,  principals  of  smaller  industrial  establishments,  and 
well  trained  officials  of  the  lower  grade,  the  application  of 
science  to  industry  would  never  have  reached  its  present  high 
pitch  were  it  not  for  the  graduates  of  the  ^^  Technische  Hoch- 
schulen/^  The  Technische  Hochschulen,  of  which  there  are 
now  ten  with  about  11,813  scholars,  correspond  with 
the  Faculty  of  AppHed  Science  of  our  Universities.  Their 
graduates  correspond  to  our  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
chemical  engineers.  To  enter  such  a  school  as  a  regular 
student  one  must  have  passed  the  ^^  Maturitatspriifung '' 
of  one  of  the  secondary  schools  after  nine  years  of  study. 
These  "  Hochschulen  ''  are  thus  on  a  par  with  the  Universities, 
and  consequently  students  and  staff  have  the  same  privileges 
of  ^'  Lemfreiheit ''  and  '^  Lehrfreiheit  ^^  As  this,  I  think, 
constitutes  the  clue  to  the  great  successes  of  the  German 
Technische  Hochschulen  and  Universities,  I  would  like  to 
convey  some  conception  of  what  this  means.  The  student 
on  being  admitted  selects  his  department.  The  departments 
in  BerUn  are  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering, 
naval  architecture,  naval  mechanical  engineering,  technical 
chemistry,  and  smelting.  At  Hanover  some  of  the  depart- 
ments are  omitted,  but  one  finds  in  their  place  architecture 
and  electrical  engineering.  x\t  Aachen  there  is  a  department 
of  mining  engineering  and  one  for  the  chemistry  of  food.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  the  student  may  present  himself  for  his 
primary  examination.  Before  doing  so  he  may  be  required 
to  have  heard  one  or  two  courses  of  lectures  and  to  have  done 
satisfactorily  certain  laboratory  work,  though  this  is  not  the 
case  in  all  departments.  In  order  to  rank  as  a  student  he 
must  attend  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  during  a  semester. 
Beyond  this  he  may  work  as  he  chooses.  In  his  department 
there  will  be  probably  many  courses  of  lectures  and  practical 
work  given  by  the  staff;  of  professors,  associate  professors, 
docenten  and  privatdocenten  in  the  department  of  chemistry 
at  Berlin,  for  example,  there  are  fifty-one.  He  make  take 
what  he  chooses,  pa3dng  for  those  which  he  takes.  In  regard 
to  practical  work,  the  greater  part  of  his  time  he  may  spend  as 
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he  wishes  in  that  laboratory,  or  working  with  that  member  of 
the  staff  who  will  give  him  most  help,  or  who  interests  him 
most,  or  whose  work  will  be  most  valuable  to  him,  or  finally 
who  happens  to  be  personally  most  compatible.  Before  his 
examination  he  may  be  required  to  present  certain  pieces  of 
practical  work — ^if  an  architect,  certain  drawings,  for  example. 
Then  there  is  an  oral  examination  by  the  staff  of  his  depart- 
ment in  certain  definite  subjects.  For  the  chemist  there  is 
physics,  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  mineralogy,  building 
construction,  and  machine  construction.  If  successful  he 
may  at  the  end  of  a  further  year  present  himself  for  the  final 
examination.  For  this  he  must  present  important  pieces  of 
original  laboratory  work.  If  he  is  a  chemist,  his  final  oral 
examination  covers  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  chemical 
technology,  and  either  geology,  spectral  analysis,  and  photo 
chemistry,  or  general  iron  work.  A  student  is  tested  chiefly 
in  that  subject  in  which  he  has  done  most  work.  As 
occasional  students  the  better  educated  employes  of  large 
establishments  are  specially  welcome. 

The  system  of  Commercial  schools  may  be  said  to  parallel 
exactly  the  technical  system.  On  the  boy  leaving  school  at 
14  years  he  is  in  many  places,  if  he  enter  mercantile  life, 
required  to  attend  a  mercantile  continuation  school,  and  in 
these  even  more  than  in  the  industrial  schools  an  attempt  is 
made  to  give  him  aid  in  his  calling.  Commercial  arithmetic 
and  geography  are  commonly  taught,  and  in  many  schools 
English  or  French  is  added.  Then  there  are  commercial 
schools  which  closely  correspond  to  the  Industrial  ^*  Fach- 
schulen,''  of  secondary  rank.  Of  these  there  are  now  at 
least  eighteen.  In  these,  such  subjects  as  materials  of  com- 
merce, economics,  laws  of  exchange  and  commerce,  com- 
mercial history,  and  short-hand  are  taught.  And  finally 
there  are  noV  in  Leipzig,  Cologne,  and  Berlin  '^  Handel- 
hochschulen,*'  conamercial  high  schools  or  ^^  Universities/^ 
There  are  also  agricultural  schools  similar  in  type  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  series,  but  they  are  not  as  yet  so 
completely  developed.  There  are  370  agricultural  continu- 
ation schools. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  provision  made  by  a  town  for 
education  I  shall  quote  the  case  of  Chemnitz,  a  manufactur- 
ing town  with  206,000  inhabitants.  In  1902,  it  had  27  pri- 
mary schools  with  32,000  scholars,  15,500  of  whom  are  boys. 
There  were  601  teachers,  of  whom  460  are  males,  with  from 
30  to  40  scholars  in  each  class.  There  were  eight  continu- 
ation schools,  industrial  and  commercial,  with  3,429  scholars. 
Besides  there  was  a  more  technical  continuation  school  for 
artisans  with  1,630  scholars  and  several  trade  schools  for 
barbers,  tailors,  innkeepers.  There  was  a  Real-Gymnasium 
with  at  least  300  and  a  Realschule  with  at  least  200  scholars. 
The  secondary  technical  schools  include  a  weaving  school 
with  60  scholars;  the  Konigliche  Gewerbe  Akademie  (Royal 
Trade  Academy),  one  of  the  highest  types  of  secondary  scien- 
tific technical  schools,  and  the  ^^Technische  Staatlehranstalt " 
(State  Technical  Institute),  which  gives  lower  grade  courses 
in  such  subjects  as  building,  milling,  dyeing.  It  has  627 
scholars.  There  are  then  in  the  city  schools  at  least  35,500 
scholars,  and  in  the  continuation  schools  5,000  additional. 

The  guiding  principles  of  the  German  educational  sys- 
tem are  breadth  and  thoroughness.  The  boy  with  only  a 
common  school  education  has  had  a  very  thorough  training 
in  those  subjects  which  he  has  studied,  and  his  studies  have 
been  broad  enough  to  make  him  a  good  and  intelligent 
citizen.  What  has  struck  me  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  German  artisan — and  this 
is  the  almost  universal  comment  of  those  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  him — ^is  the  general  high  level  of  intelligence.  One 
thing  that  undoubtedly  contributes  to  this  is  the  entire,  or 
almost  entire,  absence  of  examinations,  which  enables  the 
teacher  to  teach  and  the  pupil  to  study  with  the  idea  of  per- 
manent acquirement  of  the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  each 
subject,  and  permits  a  much  wider  cultivation  of  individu- 
alism and  originality  in  thought  and  in  expression  than 
is  possible  under  our  examination  system.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  secondary  schools,  in  which  even  the  fijial  exam- 
inations are  almost  entirely  conducted  by  the  staff,  and  here, 
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too,  wide  play  to  individuality  may  be  given  both  in  teaching 
and  acquiring. 

Thoroughness  is  the  motto  of  the  secondary  technical 
school.  The  object  is  to  turn  out  highly  quahfied  workmen, 
and  it  is  to  the  practical  side  that  the  greatest  attention  is 
given,  and  even  in  the  theoretical  instruction  its  practical 
application  is  never  lost  sight  of.  For  example,  in  teaching 
organic  chemistry  to  dyers,  the  concrete  examples  needed 
to  illustrate  theory  will,  where  possible,  be  chosen  from  dye- 
ing or  related  industries.  Great  care  is,  however,  taken  not 
to  blast  the  pupiFs  ability,  already  developed  in  his  earlier 
school  days,  to  think  for  himself  and  in  his  own  way.  This 
is  especially  achieved  by  giving  much  freedom  to  the  student 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  practical  work  prescribed. 

In  the  Technical  High  School,  while  thoroughness  of 
equipment  is  essential,  the  effort  is  made  to  give  the  greatest 
freedom  compatible  therewith  so  that  each  man  may  acquire 
the  knowledge  essential  in  his  own  way.  In  the  practical 
work  which  forms  the  most  important  part  of  his  course  free- 
dom of  method  is  widely  allowed.  The  courses  are  not  de- 
finitely bounded  and  set,  as  are  those  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. One  of  the  staff  may  take  some  students  and  get 
them  to  aid  him  in  some  experiment  which  he  is  carrying  out. 
In  the  final  year,  at  least,  the  student  is  given  pieces  of  work 
to  do,  and  in  these  he  is  thrown  much  upon  his  own  resources. 
He  is  compelled  to  learn  to  consult  books  and  reviews  and  to 
obtain  the  information  needed  from  them.  In  all  probabihty, 
the  greater  the  promise  he  shows,  the  greater  will  be  the  time 
spent  with  him,  informally  discussing  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  his  work,  the  theory  involved,  and  its  com- 
mercial application.  In  these  colleges  thorough  theoretical 
training  is  not  forgotten.  It  is  presented  with  its  future 
practical  application  in  mind,  and  further  still  with  its  eco- 
nomical commercial  apphcation.  Years  ago  there  was  a 
danger  that,  with  the  acquirement  of  ''  teaching  freedom," 
science  would  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  practice,  and  the 
advancement  of  theoretical  knowledge  would  be  put  in  the 
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fore  to  the  detriment  of  practical  application;  that  research 
would  be  in  theoretical  and  not  in  technical  advance.  Such 
a  fear  underlies  such  a  pamphlet  as  that  of  Holzapfel,  pub- 
lished in  1893,  and  evidently  led  to  its  publication,  for  the 
point  he  emphasizes  is  that  the  application  of  theoretical 
knowledge  must  ever  be  greater  than  its  acquirement.  This 
fact  is  now  so  generally  recognized  that  no  longer  is  even  the 
theoretical  instruction  in  these  schools  given  by  men  who 
are  not  thoroughly  in  touch  and  in  sympathy  with  its  technical 
appUcation.  Riedel  and  others  sound  the  new  note  for  ad- 
vance in  claiming  that  not  only  should  they  have  in  mind 
the  technical  apphcation  but  the  economical  features  of  its 
technical  appUcation. 

But  fortunately  for  Germany  there  exists  in  the  Uni- 
versities the  antithesis  of  this  attitude.  Here  it  is  frankly 
recognized  that  the  main  thing  to  strive  for  is  the  advance 
of  pure  knowledge.  The  student  at  the  earliest  moment  is 
put  to  work  with  this  end  in  view.  He  is,  as  soon  as  possible, 
given  a  bit  of  research,  and  only  if  he  promises  well  does  he 
get  much  attention.  If  not,  he  sooner  or  later  succeeds  by 
himself  or  goes  elsewhere.  The  teacher  has  ever  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  student  may  not  be  fitted  to  work  well  in  this 
particular  subject  while  excellent  at  something  else,  or  even 
that  under  the  influence  of  some  other  teacher  he  may  succeed. 
Further,  as  Ostwald  points  out  so  truly,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  man  should  be  perfect  in  every  side  of  the  subject  which 
he  chooses  to  study;  that,  for  example,  there  is  room  for 
chemists  who  have  quite  rudimentary  mathematical  abiUties. 
There  are  whole  provinces  of  chemistry  where  mathematics 
are  not  needed,  whilst  there  are  others  where  they  are  ab- 
solutely essential.  Breadth  is  no  longer  so  necessary  as 
originality  and  perseverance. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  is  the 
intimate  relationship  existing  between  the  sciences  and  the 
industries.  Although  the  reorganization  of  education  in 
Germany  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  reconstruction 
of  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena   (1806),  and  technical 
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schools  existed  in  a  few  cases  before  that  time,  the  great 
development  of  its  scientific  and  technical  Ufe  did  not 
come  till  nearly  half  a  century  later.  England^s  early 
industrial  development  accompanied,  and  was  indeed  an 
expression  of,  the  development  in  mechanics  and  the  appli- 
cation of  mechanics  to  industry.  The  flowering  of  Germany's 
industrial  development  was  due  to  the  advance  made  by  the 
chemists.  Hofmann,  who  was  once  chemist  to  the  British 
Mint  and  director  of  a  school  of  Chemistry  in  London,  was 
recalled  as  Professor  in  1843  to  Bonn,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  anihne  dye  industry  by  his  researches.  He  was  followed 
by  a  long  line  of  brilliant  experimenters,  Lauth,  0.  and  E. 
Fischer,  Graebe,  and  Liebermann,  and  Baeyer,  all  contributing 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  dye-stuffs.  As  quickly 
as  these  discoveries  were  made,  processes  for  their  necessary 
technical  application  were  called  into  being.  It  was  the 
intimate  personal  relationship  between  the  skilled  chemist 
in  the  manufacturing  house  and  his  former  teachers  in  the 
Universities  that  made  this  possible.  Germany  now  supplies 
the  world  with  fine  chemicals  of  all  kinds.  Every  manu- 
facturing chemist  in  Germany  realizes  the  value  of  this  per- 
sonal touch,  and  is  at  any  time  ready  to  put  his  well-paid  and 
expert  force  and  the  resources  of  his  establishment  to  work 
on  any  problem  or  test  that  may  possibly  prove  of  value. 
I  shall  give  two  examples  which  are  known  to  myself.  Several 
chemists  succeeded  in  1890  in  isolating  from  the  suprarenal 
gland  of  the  body  an  active  principle.  One  of  these  was 
Takamine,  in  the  employ  of  a  firm  of  manufacturing  chemists. 
Their  preparation  was  the  first  and  best  to  be  comimercially 
used.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  has  ever  been  isolated  in  its  pure 
state,  and  consequently  for  years  there  has  been  a  dispute 
in  regard  to  its  chemical  constitution.  Prof.  Meyer,  of  Mar- 
burg, suggested  to  a  large  manufacturing  chemical  house 
in  Hoechst  that  the  question  could  be  settled,  perhaps,  by  pre- 
paring synthetically  chemicals  of  both  suggested  formulae. 
The  house  put  some  of  its  experts  to  work,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  months  they  had  prepared  a  series  of  bodies  of  the 
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type  suggested.  A  trial  of  their  action  showed  Meyer  which 
was  right.  Unfortunately  the  body  could  not  be  got  pure 
and  the  process  was  too  complex  to  make  it  as  yet  available 
for  conmaercial  use.  Again,  Dunbar,  professor  of  hygiene 
in  Hamburg,  was  experimenting  in  the  attempt  to  produce 
an  antitoxin  for  hay-fever  and  had  had  partial  success,  but 
needed  the  use  of  thorough-bred  horses  to  complete  his  work. 
He  apphed  to  a  manufacturer  of  somewhat  similar  prepara- 
tions, and  he  put  the  needed  animals  and  the  resources  of  his 
laboratory  and  staff  at  his  disposal.  The  experiments  were 
a  success,  a  remedy  was  produced.  Dunbar  pubUshed  the 
principles  of  its  manufacture.  The  technical  details  were 
not  disclosed,  and  the  firm  will  probably  alone  manufacture 
the  antitoxin,  though  other  firms  could  do  so,  did  they  care 
to  work  out  the  necessary  technique.  These  are  two  quite 
crude  examples  of  what  is  happening  every  day  and  every- 
where in  Germany.  The  manufacturers  have  realized  how 
great  the  benefit  is  which  they  have  received,  and  they  are 
willing  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  aid  the  scientist, 
whether  he  be  theorist  or  technician.  They  feel,  too,  even 
though  time  and  money  be  lost  in  many  cases,  yet  in  the  end 
they  will  be  recouped  by  being  the  first  in  the  field  with  some 
highly  important  preparation  or  technical  method.  They 
realize,  too,  that  such  time  is  not  wasted,  as  it  is  actually 
developing  their  employes^  knowledge  and  technique,  and 
consequently  increasing  their  usefulness,  and  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  experts  to  be,  and  remain,  in  close 
touch  with  those  in  the  van  of  scientific  and  technical  scien- 
tific development. 
,   j  V.  E.  Henderson 


MOUNTAINEERING  IN  CANADA 

MOST  of  us  have  grown  up,  or  grown  old,  retaining  our 
early  impression  that  De  Saussure  invented  mountain- 
climbing,  if  not  Mont  Blanc  itself.  But  there  are  legends, 
traditions  and  even  "recorded  attacks"  belonging  to  centuries 
before  the  days  of  this  "  father  of  mountaineering."  In  the 
"  Early  History  of  Mountaineering,"  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
tells  some  interesting  traditions :  notably  how  in  the  eleventh 
century  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Roche  Melon,  11,600  feet  high;  and  how,  two  cen- 
turies later,  the  mountain  was  climbed  and  a  chapel  built 
near  its  summit.  He  tells  us,  too,  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
attained  a  considerable  height  on  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps 
dividing  Italy  and  France;  also,  that  there  is  to  be  found  on 
a  crag  in  the  Monta  Rosa  range,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet, 
an  inscription,  "  A.T.M.  1615." 

Authentic  history,  however,  begins  with  Conrad  Gesner, 
a  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  himself  writing  the  records. 
But  no  very  successful  scientific  chmbing  of  the  more  lofty 
glacier-mountains  was  accomplished  until  De  Saussure^s 
day.  He  made,  not  the  first  but  the  second  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  in  1787.  The  first  to  scale  the  height  was  one  Balmat, 
a  Swiss  peasant,  who  trod  its  virgin  summit  in  1786.  Some- 
times we  hear  Mont  Blanc  called  "  a  lady^s  mountain;"  but 
the  pioneers,  could  they  come  again,  might  call  modern 
mountaineering  "  cUmbing-made-easy." 

Strange  to  say,  England  initiated  organized  climbing; 
and  modem  mountaineering,  as  the  ^'  noble  sport,"  properly 
begins  with  the  inception  of  the  first  Alpine  Club,  in  London, 
December  22nd,  1857,  whose  jubilee  has  just  been  celebrated 
with  three  days'  festivities.     Six  years  before,  Albert  Smith 
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of  amusing  memory,  with  three  young  Oxonians  and  sixteen 
guides,  had  achieved  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Smith 
gave  an  exaggerated,  sensational  account  of  it  in  Blackwood! s ; 
and  absurd  reading  it  is  to  present-day  climbers.  Two  years 
later  he  pubhshed  a  book,  now  preserved  as  a  curiosity  in 
alpine  narrative ;  but  no  one  now  names  him  as  mountaineer. 
He  also  turned  the  experience  to  profitable  account,  making 
some  ;£30,000  in  six  years.  It  took  the  form  of  a  spec- 
tacular entertainment,  the  ^^  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  "  in 
Egyptian  Hall,  with  pictures,  ''  patter  songs  and  St.  Bernard 
dogs.''  In  every  sketch  of  early  mountaineering.  Smith 
and  his  performances  are  matter  for  ridicule.  Nevertheless 
he  gets  his  just  due  as  one  who  aroused  in  England  an  interest 
in  mountaineering.  Albert  Smiths  are  always  with  us,  and 
will  continue  till  mountain-cUmbing  shall  be  no  more.  They 
have  their  use  besides  furnishing  amusement  to  the  genuine 
lover  of  high  altitudes  courageously  won;  such  winning 
inducing  in  any  real  climber  the  virtues  of  humihty  and 
unworldUness. 

The  original  Alpine  Club  was  organized  with  31  members, 
the  qualification  being  somewhat  general:  "  Mountain  expe- 
ditions or  contributions  to  alpine  hterature,  science,  or  art.'' 
The  object  of  the  club  was  written  down  as  '^the  promotion  of 
good-fellowship  among  mountaineers,  of  mountain-climbing 
and  mountain-exploration  throughout  the  world,  and  of 
better  knowledge  of  the  mountains  through  hterature,  science, 
or  art."  It  was  in  no  sense  a  national  society,  as  were  most 
of  the  European  Alpine  Clubs  which  followed.  For  some 
time  there  was  no  permanent  place  of  meeting,  but  in  a  year 
there  were  nearly  100  members,  and  a  half-century  after, 
the  31  had  grown  to  668.  And  the  Httle  one  has  become  a 
thousand  in  a  very  genuine  sense,  for  the  catalogue  of  moun- 
taineering clubs  in  existence  to-day  covers  twenty-six  pages 
of  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Alpine  Journal,  There 
are  13  in  England,  four  in  Scotland,  15  in  Switzerland,  24 
in  Italy,  26  in  Austria,  and  11  in  Germany.  Even  in  China 
there  is  a  Mountaineering  Club;  there  are  two  in  India;  one 
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each  in  Spain,  Japan,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  New 
Zealand;  four  in  Russia;  10  in  France;  two  in  Norway;  two 
in  Africa ;  and  half-a-dozen  in  America,  the  latest  being  the 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada.  The  combined  membership  is  now 
over  200,000. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  number  and  variety  of  alpine 
organizations,  the  parent  retains  its  original  and  now  too 
arbitrary  appellation,  '^  The  Alpine  Club.'^  It  is  futile  to 
expect  members  of  similar  clubs  in  the  very  lands  contain- 
ing the  ^^  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ^'  necessary  to 
alpine  operations,  to  so  differentiate  in  naming  the  first 
Alpine  Club.  It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  a  mighty 
club.  Eminent  scholars  and  men  have  been  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  have  contributed  to  its  valuable  official  records, 
and  to  the  splendid  Alpine  Mterature  of  the  language.  Some 
of  our  own  mountains  are  named  for  its  veteran  cHmbers: 
Mount  Ball  for  its  first  President;  Mount  Munamery  for  him 
who  lost  his  life  in  attempting  an  unknown  peak  in  the 
Himalayas;  Mount  Douglas  for  the  nobleman  lost  during 
AVhymper's  conquest  of  the  Matterhom;  Mount  Bryce  for 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  another  famous 
climber  and  President;  besides  Forbes,  Freshfield,  Bonney, 
and  other  peaks  for  equally  daring  mountaineers. 

The  first  pubhcation  of  the  Club  was  ^^  Peaks,  Passes 
and  Glaciers  ^'  (1859),  being  an  account  of  a  series  of  excur- 
sions by  some  of  its  scientific  members.  It  went  into  several 
editions,  and  a  second  volume  of  new  matter  under  the  same 
title  was  published.  These  books  dealt  with  unknown  or 
seldom-frequented  places  in  the  higher  snow-regions  of  the 
Alps,  in  straight  forthright  narrative  of  mountaineering 
experiences,  by  climbers  whose  aim  was  to  become  as  familiar 
with  rock,  and  glacier,  and  neve,  as  the  Swiss  guides  them- 
selves. It  was  not  until  1863  that  the  Club  began  an  official 
organ,  '^  The  Alpine  Journal,'^  whose  early  numbers  are  now 
in  the  catalogue  of  rare  books,  and  command  large  prices. 

In  the  years  intervening  since  then,  the  English  Club  has 
extended  its  operations  over  the    whole  world,  and  many 
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records  in  the  Journal  are  valuable  scientific  monographs. 
Moreover,  these  records  have  proved  how  the  mountaineer- 
ing traveller  succeeds  in  discovery  where  the  mere  explorer 
fails.  Also,  they  have  given  a  sober  and  accurate  estimate 
of  the  dangers,  with  much  valuable  information  regarding 
necessary  precautions  and  climbing  equipment.  From  a 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Whymper,  and  reprinting 
the  list  of  members  in  1859,  when  the  Alpine  Club  was  scarce 
two  years  old,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  names  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  Leslie  Stephen,  Professor  Tyndall,  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, and  the  distinguished  publishers,  John  Murray  and 
William  Longmans.  Among  the  Scottish  members  was  one 
from  Ecclefechan,  not  yet  a  shrine.  In  the  professions, 
clergymen  were  conspicuous  as  they  are  in  the  Alpine  Club 
of  Canada.  Mr.  Whymper's  name  was  not  yet  on  the  roll, 
nor  Mummery's,  Collie's,  and  the  rest  of  the  younger 
brilliant  alpinists  who  followed  after.* 

The  first  of  these  to  do  any  chmbing  in  the  Canadian 
Alps  was  the  Rev.  W.  Spotswood  Green,  F.R.G.S.,  of  Dublin, 
who,  in  1888,  eleven  years  before  the  advent  of  Swiss  guides, 
was  the  topographical  pioneer  of  the  Selkirks.  Mr.  Green 
cUmbed  a  number  of  peaks,  among  them  Mt.  Bonney,  Mt. 
Abbott,  and  a  spur  of  Mt.  Macdonald.  He  failed  to  reach  the 
summit  of  Sir  Donald,  but  traversed  a  number  of  glaciers 
and  snow-passes,  notably  the  lUecillewaet  Glacier  and  Neve, 
the  Ausulkan  Glacier  and  Pass  to  Geikie  Glacier,  and  the 
Lily  Glacier  and  Pass.  But  all  these  would  be  as  nothing 
to  the  exasperating  difficulties  of  dense  forest,  fallen  timbers 
and  devil's  club  of  the  virgin  valleys.  Before  leaving  the 
mountains,  Mr.  Green  got  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Louise. 

And  now  the  exploiting  of  both  Rockies  and  Selkirks  by 
alpinists  from  England  and  the  United  States  was  only  a 
matter  of  time.  These  seized  the  short  summers  year  by 
year,  chmbing,  exploring,  and  discovering  those  wonderful 

*  Only  two  remain  to-day  of  the  original  members  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  Alfred  WiUa,  the 
eminent  jurist.  At  the  Alpine  Jubilee  dinner  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  loaned  by  the  Benchers,  Sir 
Alfred  sat  between  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  the  President  of  the  Alpine  Club  oC 
Canada. 
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valleys,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  now  well  known.  Sir 
Donald  was  conquered  by  two  members  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club;  but  for  a  decade  and  more,  English  and  American 
mountaineers,  unhindered,  conquered  the  maiden  peaks, 
seeking  the  sources  of  rivers  and  ice-rivers  south  of  the  Rail- 
way and  far  north  towards  the  ''  icy  privacies  of  the  pole." 
No  volunteer-climbing  was  attempted  by  Canadians,  such 
ascents  as  were  made  being  by  government-surveyors  whose 
reports  were  official.  On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the 
English  Alpine  Club  and  the  American  Appalachian  Club 
wrote  the  records  in  magazines  and  books;  and  thus  began  a 
Canadian  Alpine  literature,  the  more  notable  volumes  being 
''  The  Rockies  of  Canada/'  by  W.  D.  Wilcox;  ''  Climbs  and 
Explorations  in  the  Rockies,''  by  Messrs.  ColUe  and  Stut- 
field;  and  "  The  Heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,"  by  the  Rev. 
James  Outram.  Those  works  concerning  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  such  as  Ross  Cox's  Journeys, 
PaUiser's  Expedition,  and  Sir  Sandford  Fleming's  book, 
while  being  invaluable  in  a  Rocky  Mountain  Ubrary,  are  not 
counted  in  the  purely  mountaineering  literature. 

There  has  been  but  one  contribution  by  a  Canadian, 
namely, ''  The  Selkirk  Range,"  by  Mr.  A.  O.Wheeler,  F.R.G.S., 
of  the  Dominion  Topographical  Survey.  Mr.  Wheeler  had 
become  an  enthusiastic  mountaineer,  and  was  anxious  for 
united  effort  in  Canada  towards  the  practice  of  the  moun- 
tain craft  and  the  scientific  study  of  glaciers.  Meanwhile, 
here  and  there  a  Canadian  felt  the  reproach  of  Canadian  apathy 
to  Canadian  alpine  fields  sought  so  eagerly  by  alpinists 
beyond  Canadian  bounds.  These  few  grew  grey  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  mountaineering;  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  despair- 
ing of  arousing  sufficient  interest  to  form  a  Canadian  Alpine 
Club,  was  minded  to  organize  a  Canadian  branch  of  the 
American  Club,  then  four  years  old.  Happily  it  only  needed 
such  a  proposition  to  awaken  Canadians  to  a  national  sense 
of  self-respect  concerning  the  potentiahties  of  their  mountain 
heritage.  With  all  gratitude  and  good-will  to  the  American 
climbers  who,  year  by  year,  exploited  our  alpine  regions  and 
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loved  them  well,  a  strong  opposition,  rooted  deep  in  British 
sentiment,  was  expressed  against  that  kind  of  a  club.  There 
were  two  objections.  The  name  ^'  American "  was  not 
American  in  a  geographical  sense,  nor  could  it  be,  since  the 
geographical  had  long  been  swallowed  by  the  national  signi- 
ficance. The  Executive  of  the  American  Club  suggested  a 
change  so  as  to  read  '^  The  Alpine  Club  of  North  America.'' 
And  doubtless  they  would  have  removed  the  second  and 
chief  objection — ^namely,  an  outspread  eagle  above  a  glacier- 
mountain  on  their  crest,  but  by  this  time  Mr.  Wheeler  was 
convinced  of  the  willingness  and  capacity  of  Canada  for 
organized  mountaineering  on  her  own  account. 

For  five  months  the  propaganda  went  forward  by  private 
correspondence,  and  by  public  appeal,  on  national,  aesthetic 
and  ethical  grounds,  in  the  columns  of  the  Manitoba  Free 
Press.  It  was  ascertained  that  at  least  thirty  Canadians 
were  qualified  for  active  membership,  and  delegates  met  for 
organization  in  Winnipeg,  March  28th,  1906.  One  of  these 
so  qualified  was  a  school  boy  who  had  attained  the  summit 
of  Mount  Hector — a  splendid  and  difiicult  mountain  11,120 
feet  above  sea — ^before  he  was  fourteen.  Since  then,  several 
boys  have  qualified,  one  of  whom  was  only  nine  years  old. 

The  meeting  for  organization  was  enthusiastic.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  Naturally 
Mr.  Wheeler  was  elected  President;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herd- 
man  of  Calgary,  and  Prof.  Coleman  of  Toronto,  both  veterans 
in  the  limited  Canadian-Alpine  sense,  were  made  Vice-Presi- 
dents. By  virtue  of  his  early  and  intimate  connection  with 
the  Mountains  and  with  that  picturesque  episode  on  Roger's 
Pass  in  1883,  told  so  charmingly  in  his  '^  From  Old  to  New 
Westminster,"  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  was  chosen 
Patron.  He  also  became  an  associate  member,  qualifications 
for  that  kind  of  membership  being  merely  one  of  dollars — 
twenty-five  annually. 

The  objects  of  the  Club  are  defined  in  the  Constitution, 
as  follows: — 
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1.  The  promotion  of  scientific  study  and  exploration 
of  Canadian  alpine  and  glacier  regions. 

2.  The  cultivation  of  art  in  relation  to  mountain  scenery. 

3.  The  education  of  Canadians  to  an  appreciation  of 
their  mountain  heritage. 

4.  The  encouragement  of  the  mountain-craft  and  the 
opening  of  new  regions  as  a  national  playground. 

5.  The  preservation  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
mountain-places  and  of  the  fauna  and  flora  in  their  habitat. 

6.  The  interchange  of  literature  with  other  alpine  and 
geographical  organizations. 

The  field  of  operations  is  not  confined  to  Canada,  but 
may  extend  to  every  alpine  region  in  the  world.  Apropos, 
the  first  book  in  its  nucleus  of  a  library  was  Dent's 
"Mountaineering";  and  of  the  volumes  already  presented, 
only  four  deal  with  the  Canadian  mountains. 

Qualification  for  active  membership  involves  an  ascent 
of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea-level  in  a  re- 
cognized alpine  region  in  any  part  of  the  world;  or  some  con- 
tribution of  scientific  value  to  Rocky  Mountain  literature. 
The  annual  fee  is  five  dollars,  and  a  life-membership  costs 
fifty  dollars.  There  are  now  three  Hfe-members.  There  are 
a  number  of  honorary  members,  notably  Professor  Fay, 
President  of  the  American  Club,  Col.  Laussedat  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  and  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce.  Among  the 
associate  members,  besides  Sir  Sandf ord  Fleming,  are  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whyte,  Mr.  Bryon  E.  Walker,  Mr.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Wood- 
stock, who  is  also  a  very  active  member,  and  Ralph  Connor. 
There  are  two  other  classes:  subscribing  members,  being 
those  who  are  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  out-door  work 
or  business  of  the  Club,  but  pay  two  dollars  a  year  and  re- 
ceive its  publications;  and  graduating  members,  being  such 
as  wish  to  become  active  members,  but  are  not  yet  qualified. 
They  are  given  two  years  to  do  so  under  the  Club's  auspices, 
but  this  probation  is  not  renewable. 

This  leads  to  the  most  important  aggressive  activities 
of  the  Club.     The  constitution  provides  for  an  annual  camp 
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which  is  a  brief  summer  session  of  a  school  of  mountaineering. 
It  is  erected  in  some  strategical  place  where  graduating  mem- 
bers may  quaUfy  for  active  membership,  and  where  all  mem- 
bers may  foregather  for  cUmbing  and  mountain-study.  In 
1906,  over  one  hundred  persons,  besides  guides,  outfitters, 
and  servants,  were  in  camp  by  the  margin  of  the  little  lake 
on  the  wooded  summit  of  Yoho  Pass;  in  1907  it  was  Paradise 
Valley  with  150  chmbers;  and  in  1908  it  will  be  Roger's  Pass 
in  the  very  heart  of  forests  and  glaciers  in  the  Selkirks. 

These  summer  camps  are  a  great  undertaking,  involving 
toil  and  adroit  administration.  It  would  require  consider- 
able space  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  soMd  achieve- 
ments in  crag-craft  and  snow-craft  by  Canadians  of  valley  and 
plain,  in  the  mountains  about  Yoho  Valley  and  in  the  Lake 
Louise  region.  Old  climbers  were  amazed.  The  climbing 
and  the  glacier  excursions  are  arranged  with  miUtary  pre- 
cision, and  all  is  conducted  with  order  and  decency.  The 
comfort  and  even  luxury,  especially  under  the  dining  canopy, 
is  a  wonder;  and  the  cost  is  a  trifle,  compared  with  moun- 
taineering on  an  independent  basis.  Added  to  this,  the  Rail- 
way Company  grants  transportation  equal  to  one  fare  from 
any  part  of  Canada  to  the  station  nearest  the  camp,  when  the 
chmber  and  his  impedimenta  can  be  carried  by  ponies  provided 
by  the  management.  All  professions  are  represented  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Club,  and  the  camp-fires  are  an  interesting 
feature.  It  is  by  the  blazing  logs  that  the  annual  meeting 
is  held  and  the  affairs  of  the  Club  discussed.  In  Paradise 
Valley  it  was  decided  to  build  a  club-house  in  Banff,  where 
the  head-quarters  ought  to  be. 

No  one  attending  the  annual  meet  of  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada  can  ever  forget  it.  A  new  and  unknown  world  is 
imfolded  to  dwellers  in  cities  and  places  where  Ufe  is  either 
an  eternal  grind  or  an  eternal  show.  And  Canadians  have  a 
right  to  seek  refreshment  of  life  in  these  remote  places  of 
unspeakable  beauty  and  grandeur  within  their  own  wide, 
rich  land.  Although  we  know  that  thirteen  lakes  of  mar- 
vellous colour  He  about  the  base  of  Mount  Assiniboine,  the 
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Matterhorn  of  the  Rockies;  and  that  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  Railway,  stretches  a  snowfield  covering  an  area 
of  200  square  miles  at  a  mean  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above 
sea,  and  sending  down  glaciers  to  every  point  of  the  compass; 
although  we  know  that  hanging  alpine  meadows  studded 
with  LyalFs  larch  alternating  with  wintry  passes  of  ice  and 
snow  are  to  be  seen  and  loved  for  the  climbing;  yet  we  have 
only  been  playing  at  discovery.  The  Rocky  Mountain  system 
of  Canada  extends  600  miles  from  the  Foothills  to  the  Coast; 
and  from  the  49th.  parallel  to  as  far  north  "  as  a  man  can 
win." 

The  Alpine  Club  is  not  for  boasting,  but  for  propagating 
a  love  of  mountain  scenery  and  that  passion  for  the  heights 
which  come  to  all  who  study  alpine  mountains,  whether 
savants  or  amateurs.  In  all  alpine  literature,  no  more  charm- 
ing writing  is  to  be  found  than  that  of  Tyndall;  not  even  that 
by  Leslie  Stephen  himself.  In  the  Canadian  Club  there  are 
scientific  and  art  sections.  These  will  naturally  grow  and 
develop  activities  more  slowly  than  the  popular  mountain- 
eering section  which  has  made  amazing  progress.  The  mem- 
bership, at  present  writing,  is  over  325,  a  fair  proportion 
being  ladies.  There  is  a  rule  that  no  lady  shall  be  allowed  to 
climb  during  the  Meet,  if  the  committee  of  physicians  in 
attendance  advise  against  her  state  of  health.  This  is  only 
a  wise  precaution.  Some  of  the  ladies  have  proved  brave 
and  agile  climbers,  and  no  evil  results  have  followed  from 
the  exercise.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  any  slender 
and  delicately  organized  girl  to  climb  more  than  two  high 
mountains  in  one  season,  no  matter  how  nimble,  sure-footed, 
and  courageous  she  may  be.  The  Swiss  guides  in  the  Rockies 
are  all  exceedingly  reliable  men.  And  the  members  of  the 
^*  Topographical  Survey  "  are  also  fine  cragsmen,  familiar 
with  most  of  the  peaks  that  have  been  climbed.  It  is  a 
remarkable  alpine  history  that  records  only  one  tragedy  in 
twenty  years  and  more.  And  since  climbing  began  in  the 
Rockies,  one  life  alone  has  been  lost,  and  that  before  the 
advent  of  Swiss  Guides. 
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The  early  climbers  had  to  endure  a  good  deal  of  scoffing, 
but  Rousseau  came  to  their  defence  with  his  fine  writing  on 
mountain  scenery.  Pioneers  in  England  were  ridiculed  and 
called  foolish  names,  but  they  pursued  the  sport  with  serene 
indifference.  In  Canada  it  has  not  been  so.  A  sympathetic 
interest  has  been  awakened,  and  the  eyes  of  many  turned 
towards  the  Rockies.  To  know  mountains  is  to  love  them 
as  one  never  loves  the  fair  scenes  of  lower  altitudes.  And  to 
know  mountains  one  must  wander  in  their  hidden  recesses, 
and  chmb — starting  forth  on  the  day's  ascent  ere  the  stars 
pale  and  the  dawn  whitens;  cutting  steps  in  the  frozen  rivers 
flowing  down  their  channels,  and  scaUng  their  crags,  in  those 
high  places  where  clouds  form  and  lightnings  are  loosened; 
returning  to  the  valleys  weary  but  triumphant.  There  is  no 
recreation  like  mountaineering  for  hardship  and  pure  delight. 
There  is  no  exaltation  Uke  the  exaltation  of  high,  white  soli- 
tudes. And  this  is  the  way  to  know  mountains.  In  our  day 
intelligent  precautions  give  a  sober  colouring,  a  new  per- 
spective to  the  ^^  bright  face  of  danger."  It  is  none  the  less 
fascinating,  only  safer. 

One  word  more :  The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  has  boundless 
use  for  its  money.  The  club-house  must  be  built  and 
equipped ;  huts  must  be  built  at  remote  places  and  new  trails 
blazed  with  transient  bivouacs  erected  where  needed.  Also, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  library  be  augmented  by  valu- 
able alpine  works.  Hitherto,  books  have  been  the  gifts  of 
friends. 

Elizabeth  Parker 
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THE  case  of  the  minority  shareholder  has  been  brought 
of  recent  years  so  prominently  before  pubUc  attention 
that  some  account  of  his  legal  and  practical  position 
may  be  in  season.  It  is  accordingly  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  without  going  into  detail,  to  point  out  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  relative  powers  and  rights  of  conflict- 
ing interests  in  a  corporation  are  governed,  and  to  show 
that,  with  a  few  modifications,  the  grand  old  rule  that  might 
is  right  regulates  the  whole  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  when  any  one  takes  shares  in  a 
corporation,  he  impUcitly  agrees  that  he  will  subject  his 
interests  therein  to  the  honest  will  of  the  majority,  so 
long  as  the  majority  does  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  the 
four  corners  of  the  charter  in  such  a  way  as  to  imperil 
or  to  alter  the  corporate  existence.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  in  all  matters  of  internal  management,  where 
charter  rights  are  not  transgressed  or  impaired,  the 
majority  is  supreme,  and  that,  even  if  it  act  irregularly, 
its  acts,  unless  in  fraud  of  the  minority,  cannot  be  up- 
set. Nor  will  the  courts  even  interfere  in  such  circum- 
stances; the  reason  for  their  inaction  being  clearly  set 
out  in  the  following  dictum  of  an  EngUsh  Court: 

^'If  the  thing  complained  of  is  a  thing  which  in  sub- 
stance the  majority  of  the  company  are  entitled  to  do, 
or  if  something  has  been  done  irregularly  which  the 
majority  of  the  company  are  entitled  to  do  regularly, 
or  if  something  has  been  done  illegally  which  the 
majority  of  the  company  are  entitled  to  do  legally, 
there  can  be  no  use  in  having  a  litigation  about  it,  the 
ultimate  end  of  which  is  only  that  a  meeting  has  to  be 
called,  and  then  ultimately  the  majority  gets  its  wishes.'' 
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So  that  in  an  Ontario  case  where  the  rules  of  a 
company  required  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  shareholders 
at  a  general  meeting  to  ratify  a  certain  act  of  the 
directors,  and  where  this  ratification  was  not  given,  it 
was  held  that  the  act  stood  and  could  not  be  impeached, 
the  evidence  showing  that  the  required  ratification  could 
easily   have   been   obtained. 

Again  it  follows,  from  the  general  rule  of  majority 
omnipotence,  that  only  the  majority  may  determine  whether 
the  company  has  been  wronged  by  any  transaction  or 
event,  and  whether  it  should  take  legal  steps  to  recover 
what  may  be  due  to  it.  In  other  words,  corporate  wrongs  can 
be  remedied  by  the  company  only;  and  the  company  in 
this  case  being  the  majority,  the  minority  is  powerless  on 
its  behalf.  The  reasoning  by  which  we  are  brought  to  this 
conclusion  was  well  set  out  by  their  Lordships  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  well-known  case  of  Earle  vs.  Burland.  For 
it  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  if  in  any  case  the  alleged 
wrong  done  to  the  company  might  have  been  inflicted  by  the 
very  persons  who  controlled  the  majority  of  its  voting 
power,  and  that  if  these  persons,  as  might  be  expected, 
refused  to  take  proceedings  in  the  company's  name  against 
themselves,  the  Courts  would  in  equity  allow  the  minor- 
ity shareholders  in  their  own  name  but  on  the  company's 
behalf  to  bring  an  action  in  redress.  And  so  indeed  the 
Courts  will  do,  but  the  minority's  privilege  in  such  a 
case  is  a  barren  one  and  dies  as  soon  as  it  has  stepped 
beyond  mere  matters  of  procedure.  For  obviously  the 
minority  shareholders  when  acting  on  behalf  of  the  company 
cannot  have  a  greater  right  to  rehef  than  would  belong 
to  the  company  itself.  But  the  company  as  a  whole  is 
bound  by  the  acts  of  its  majority,  unless  the  majority 
be  acting  fraudulently  or  beyond  the  corporate  powers; 
and  the  company  cannot  avoid  the  consequences  of  any 
acts  which  bind  it.  At  the  same  time  in  the  case  that 
we  are  considering,  the  grievance  can  only  arise  from 
some  circumstance  in  which  the  majority  have  concurred. 
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Therefore  in  this  very  case  the  minority  shareholders  would 
be  prevented  from  doing  anything  for  the  corporation 
by  just  those  circumstances  that  alone  could  give  them 
the  right  to  act  on  its  behalf. 

So  that  the  only  acts  that  the  minority  may  res- 
train are  those  which  transgress  or  imperil  the  charter 
powers  and  those  which  are  in  fraud  of  the  minority's 
own  rights.  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
phrase?  When  are  the  acts  of  the  majority  fraudulent 
and  when  are  they  legally  honest?  In  answering  this 
question,  we  must  preface  by  saying  that  the  word 
honesty  is  used  in  this  connexion  rather  in  the  copy- 
book sense  of  an  outspoken  worldly  wisdom  striving  after 
what  one  considers  the  best  policy  for  oneself  however 
obnoxious  or  injurious  it  may  be  to  one's  neighbours. 
Hence  the  motives  or  the  self-interest  of  the  majority 
in  doing  any  act  which  is  within  the  competence  of  the 
company  cannot  be  called  in  question.  The  fact  that 
a  shareholder  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  a  certain  resolution  does  not  debar  him  from 
using  his  voting  power  to  carry  it.  Even  if  he  as  a 
director  were  precluded  from  entering  into  such  an  en- 
gagement by  reason  of  the  conflict  between  his  personal 
interest  and  that  of  the  company,  yet,  if  the  company 
were  competent  to  pass  the  resolution,  he  as  a  shareholder 
may  use  his  voting  power  to  secure  a  majority  upon  it. 
So  that  in  the  case  of  a  transportation  company  the 
resolution  of  a  general  meeting  to  purchase  a  vessel  at 
the  vendor's  price  was  held  to  be  vaHd  notwithstanding 
that  the  vendor  himself  held  the  majority  of  the  shares  in  the 
corporation,  and  was  a  director  of  it,  and  carried  the 
resolution  by  his  own  vote  against  the  minority  who 
complained.  In  this  case  it  was  in  all  probability  the  price 
of  the  prospective  purchase  which  enabled  the  director 
to  buy  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  to  ratify  the  trans- 
action; and  the  company  not  only  bought  the  ship  from 
him  at  his  own  price,  but  practically  gave  him  the  money 
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which  enabled  him  to  influence  it    against  its  previous  will. 

Another  interesting  appHcation  of  the  same  principle  is 
seen  in  the  Ontario  case  of  Ritchie  vs.  The  Vermillion  Mining 
Company.  Here  certain  large  shareholders  in  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company,  a  neighbouring  competitor,  bought  up 
a  controlUng  interest  in  the  VermiUion  Company,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sell  the  latter's  property  to  the  former  at  the 
cheapest  rate  possible,  for  the  express  purpose  of  des- 
tro3dng  competition.  The  only  circumstance  that  pre- 
vented the  sale  was  the  fact  that  it  was  attempted  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  the  property  was  not  in  a  fit 
condition  to  be  inspected  by  other  intending  purchasers 
who  might  bid  higher  for  it  than  its  rival.  Otherwise 
the  VermilUon  Company's  property  could  have  been  sold 
at  an  utter  loss  for  all  the  shareholders,  save  in  so  far 
as  the  majority  gained  by  being  at  the  same  time  share- 
holders of  the  rival  corporation.  The  suit  was  taken  by 
the  minority  shareholders.  In  the  course  of  the  judgement 
the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  said:  'The  affairs  of  a  com- 
pany must  be  managed  according  to  the  judgement  of 
the  majority  of  shares,  by  which  the  directors,  the 
executive  body,  are  elected;  and  so  long  as  what  is  done 
is  legal,  it  cannot  be  prevented  or  undone  merely  be- 
cause it  may  be  disadvantageous  to  a  minority  of  the 
members.  It  is  said  that  the  defendants,  who  control 
2,382  shares  out  of  a  total  number  of  2,400,  are  seUing 
this  property  not  so  much  in  the  interests  of  the  de- 
fendant company  as  in  the  interests  of  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company,  another  Mining  Company  operating  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  defendant  company's  lands,  in 
which  they  are  large  shareholders;  and  not  only  so  but 
that  their  action  is  or  will  be  ruinous  to  the  defendant 
company.  That  may  be  even  so,  and  yet  if  the  Com- 
pany has  the  legal  power  to  make  the  sale,  as  I  think 
it  has,  the  plaintiffs  are  without  remedy. 

'Tn  Pender  vs.  Lushington  (1877),  6  ch.  D.  70,  at  p. 
75,    Jessel,  M.  R.,  said  Tn  all  cases  of    this  kind,  where 
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men  exercise  their  rights  of  property,  they  exercise  their 
rights  from  some  motive,  adequate  or  inadequate ;  and  I  have 
always  considered  the  law  to  be  that  those  who  have  the 
rights  of  property  are  entitled  to  exercise  them  whatever 
their  motives  may  be  for  such  exercise.  There  is,  if  I  may 
say  so,  no  obHgation  on  a  shareholder  of  a  company  to  give 
his  vote  merely  with  a  view  to  what  other  persons  may 
consider  the  interests  of  the  company  at  large.  He  has  a 
right  if  he  thinks  fit  to  give  his  vote  from  motives  or  prompt- 
ings of  what  he  considers  his  own  interest.'  The  plaintiff's 
grievance  is  that  the  defendants,  other  than  the  company, 
are  all  shareholders  in  a  rival  company  and  have  acquired  all 
the  shares  of  the  defendant  company  except  eighteen  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  the  defendant  company  from 
opening  up  its  mines  and  carrying  on  its  business.  I  think 
there  is  very  strong  evidence  that  such  was  the  motive  of 
the  defendants  in  acquiring  the  stock.  That  seems  to 
have  been  done  as  long  ago  as  1890,  and  although  a  good 
deal  had  previously  been  done  by  the  former  shareholders 
in  developing  the  property  by  sinking  shafts  and  extract- 
ing ores,  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  since.  There 
is  also  some  evidence  that  one  motive  of  some  of  the 
defendants  in  taking  proceedings  for  a  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty is  to  get  rid  of  the  plaintiffs.  But  I  do  not  think 
these  charges,  if  proved,  would  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to 
maintain  this  action  if  the  company  has  power  to  sell 
its   property.'' 

Clearly,  then,  the  majority  may  be  actuated  by  the 
most  selfish  motives,  and  their  acts  may  be  extremely 
damaging  to  the  minority;  yet  if  those  formal  acts  are 
such  as  might  equally  be  inspired  by  good  motives 
leading  to  beneficial  results,  they  cannot  be  considered 
fraudulent. 

At  this  point,  however,  an  important  distinction 
must  be  made.  In  the  case  to  which  we  have  just 
referred  the  majority  were  allowed  to  sell  the  bulk  of 
the  company's  property  not  only  with  the  intention  but 
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also  with  the  effect  of  suspending  for  an  indefinite  period 
and,  perhaps,  even  of  abandoning,  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation.  But  had  the  majority  attempted  to  go 
farther,  had  it  sold  the  company's  whole  existence  and 
forever  prevented  its  being  continued  by  some  subse- 
quent purchase  of  mining  lands,  the  Courts  at  the 
minority's  instance  would  have  annulled  the  transaction. 
For  the  majority  may  bring  the  Company  to  dispose, 
for  the  time  being,  of  its  base  of  operations,  its  source 
of  wealth,  and  even  of  its  means  and  instruments  of 
production;  but  nothing  less  than  the  whole  body  of 
shareholders  can  sell  those  capital  assets  of  a  corporation 
which  enable  it  an  any  time  to  carry  out  the  object  for 
which  it  was  formed.  A  shareholder  binds  his  invest- 
ment for  a  specified  purpose;  and  any  act,  such  as  a 
sale  of  the  whole  business  or  of  the  whole  of  the  assets, 
just  as  any  act,  which  if  persisted  in  would  render  the 
corporation  hable  to  a  forfeiture  of  its  charter,  may  be 
prevented  even  by  a  minority  of  one.  Such  acts,  how- 
ever, are  preventable  not  as  being  fraudulent  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority  but  as  being  a  violation  of  that  contract 
into  which  the  shareholders  mutually  enter  when  stock 
is  purchased,  the  contract  that  the  common  property 
shall  be   used  for   certain   purposes   and  no   other. 

In  hke  manner,  too,  such  an  act  as  would  change  or 
enlarge  the  object  of  the  company  to  any  serious  extent, 
would  be  equally  preventable,  not  as  being  fraudulent 
but  as  being  ultra  vires  and  in  violation  of  the  stock- 
holder's contractual  expectation  and  right. 

Our  definition,  therefore,  of  what  constitutes  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  must  be  so  narrowed  down  as  to  ex- 
clude all  such  acts  as  might  conceivably  be  done  by  the 
whole  body  of  shareholders  acting  as  an  unanimous  interest, 
in  a  legal  manner,  and  looking  for  an  equal  distribution 
among  its  parts  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  being  a 
member  of  the  corporation.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  all  acts 
of  the  majority  which  do  not  answer  to  this  description  might 
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be  considered  fradulent  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  say,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  law  on  the  subject;  but  our  point  is 
that  even  if  such  a  definition  could  be  taken  as  complete 
it  would  embrace  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  acts  of 
which  minorities  have  nowadays  such  frequent  cause  to  com- 
plain. The  Courts  would  certainly  intervene  at  the  instance 
of  the  minority  to  prevent  the  directors  misapplying  corporate 
profits  for  their  own  ends,  or  disposing  of  any  assets  without 
allowing  the  minority  to  share  in  the  consideration,  or  giving 
the  property  of  the  company  to  one  party  of  shareholders 
and  throwing  the  debts  upon  the  remainder.  But  in  how 
many  cases  may  not  the  majority  shareholders  use  their  in- 
fluence in  a  corporation  to  gain  some  personal  profit  not 
shared  in  by  their  fellows,  without  in  any  way  coming  inside 
the  prohibited  area?  In  the  case  of  the  ship,  for  instance, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  company  at  the  bidding  of  one  of  its 
members  wasted  its  substance  by  paying  much  more  than  was 
necessary  for  its  purchase,  yet  since,  as  a  shareholder,  the  dir- 
ector who  carried  the  vote  lost  ratably  with  the  rest,  and  only 
gained  by  the  accident  of  his  being  at  the  same  time  the  ven- 
dor, the  action  cannot  be  considered  in  legal  terms  as  fraudu- 
lent. And  in  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  the  Vermihon  Min- 
ing Company,  the  fact  that  certain  shareholders  gained  by  the 
sale  through  the  accident  of  being  at  the  same  time  share- 
holders in  a  rival  corporation  is  legally  quite  extraneous: 
the  saving  consideration  is  that  from  the  Vermihon  Company^s 
point  of  view  the  minority  lost  no  more  than  the  majority. 
And  yet,  and  this  is  the  point  that  we  wish  to  emphasize, 
in  each  case  it  was  this  accidental  and  extraneous  element 
that  actually  caused  the  votes  in  question  to  be  given. 

What  then  is  the  practical  import  of  this  state  of  affairs? 
Obviously  that  owing  to  the  enormous  powers  given  to  the 
majority  vote,  minorities  have  practically  no  say  whatever 
in  the  corporate  management;  plain  modest  investment 
shareholders  have  the  scantiest  knowledge  as  to  what  is  being 
done  with  the  common  property;  and  a  corporation  may 
at  any  time  find  itself  controlled  by  the  most  ahen  interests 
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whose  very  object  may  be  to  depreciate  and  even  to  ruin 
the  institution  whose  shares  they  own.  These  conditions 
are  continually  becoming  more  frequent  under  the  regime 
of  what  is  called  modern  finance.  The  speculator,  known 
by  the  experts  of  this  new  science  as  the  *  ^magnate,"  is  well 
nigh  supreme.  Until  his  appetite  for  corners,  pools,  deals, 
mergers,  combines,  syndicates,  and  all  kinds  of  manipula- 
tions has  been  assuaged,  the  promises  that  may  have  induced 
persons  of  Hmited  means  to  tie  up  their  whole  substance  in 
one  venture  have  httle  chance  for  consideration.  The  al- 
Uance  of  three  or  four  stockholders  may  change  the  fortunes 
of  a  thousand;  the  quarrels  of  two  may  destroy  the  fruit 
of  years  of  patient  enterprise;  and  all  the  while  the  small 
shareholder  can  do  nothing  but  either  accept  the  sacrifice 
of  his  interests  or  retire  from  his  investment  in  despair. 

Let  us  for  instance,  out  of  many  possible  examples, 
take  that  latest  innovation,  the  merger;  and  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  small  holder  during  the  course  of  such  an  operation. 
The  procedure  is  generally  as  follows.  A  large  company 
is  formed  with  power  to  acquire  the  shares,  debentures  and 
bonds  as  well  as  the  whole  business  of  all  companies  carrying 
on  a  certain  manufacture  or  trade.  Such  a  corporation  is 
nothing  in  itself  and  its  existence  consists  entirely  in  the 
success  of  its  plans  for  absorption.  Inasmuch  then  as  such  a 
scheme  involves  the  transfer  of  all  the  businesses  of  the  various 
companies  concerned,  the  consent  of  all  the  stockholders  is 
essential  and  must  be  secured  at  any  cost.  Hence  the  first 
move  on  the  part  of  the  new  syndicate  is  to  obtain  control 
over  as  many  shares  as  possible  in  the  several  companies 
without  causing  a  stampede.  This  generally  necessitates 
a  certain  amount  of  patient  work  until  at  least  majorities 
in  value  have  been  acquired  in  the  companies  addressed.  A 
trust  company  is  then  employed  to  issue  to  all  the  shareholders 
a  circular  summarising  the  facts  just  mentioned  and  offering 
to  purchase  their  shares  on  behalf  of  the  absorbing  Company 
at  so  much  per  cent  of  their  value  in  bonds,  so  much  in  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  a  very  small  proportion  in  common  stock; 
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assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  as  soon  as  all  the  shares 
have  been  thus  acquired  the  business  and  the  property  of 
the  Company  will  be  transferred  to  the  merging  Corporation ; 
and  the  requisite  mortgages  created  in  favour  of  the  bonds. 
What  then  is  the  position  of  the  small  holder  when  suddenly 
confronted  by  such  a  circular?  Theoretically,  of  course,  he 
might  refuse  to  sell  his  shares,  and  the  consolidation  would 
be  baulked  for  want  of  an  unanimous  consent  to  the  transfer 
of  the  property.  But  with  a  majority  of  shares  already 
against  him  and  the  powers  of  the  majority  in  ordinary 
affairs  being  such  as  we  have  already  explained,  the  result 
would  simply  be  a  state  of  affairs  within  the  Company  so 
intolerable  and  so  damaging  to  the  value  of  his  holdings  that 
he  would  be  forced  to  give  in  by  just  those  reasons  of  self- 
interest  that  would  have  impelled  him  to  hold  out.  If, 
however,  he  agree  to  sell  his  shares  he  will  not  be  much  better 
off.  If  he  was  a  minority  shareholder  before,  what  will  he  be 
now  with  only  the  smallest  proportion  of  his  shares  con- 
verted into  the  consolidated  stock  ?  In  one  case,  for 
instance,  the  offer  on  behalf  of  the  merging  Syndicate  to 
the  shareholders  of  one  of  the  companies  addressed  was  to 
purchase  their  shares  at  150  per  cent  of  their  par  value, 
as  follows,  100  per  cent  in  6  per  cent  40  year  gold  bonds, 
35  per  cent  in  7  per  cent  preferred  stock,  and  only  15  per 
cent  in  common  stock.  How  much  voting  power  would 
be  left  to  the  minority  shareholder  in  such  a  case  ? 
And  as  to  the  bonds  in  the  new  corporation,  what 
would  they  represent  ?  Not  only  would  they  imply 
a  loss  of  voting  power,  but,  until  the  merger  were 
quite  complete,  they  would  guarantee  nothing.  For  until  that 
time  the  property  to  be  mortgaged  for  the  bonds  would  not 
have  passed  to  the  new  corporation  and  no  mortgage 
could  in  such  a  case  be  put  upon  it.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  during  the  interregnum,  judgements  might  con- 
ceivably be  registered  against  the  property  which  would  rank 
prior  to  the  mortgages  to  be  created.  The  only  way  out  of 
the  dilemma  would  be  for  all  the  parties  at  once  to  hasten 
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on  the  consolidation  regardless  of  the  many  disadvantages 
that  it  might  entail.  These  disadvantages  could  be  ex- 
patiated upon  at  considerable  length,  but  our  object  is  merely 
to  show  that  the  minority  shareholder  is  practically  helpless  in 
transactions  of  this  sort.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  if  they 
are  begun  they  are  done.  And  who  gain  by  the  transaction? 
Only  the  promoters  of  the  new  scheme  and  those  who  were 
brought  to  fall  in  with  their  plans  by  special  inducements. 
Certainly  not  the  minority  shareholders  who,  having  had  no 
such  prior  knowledge  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  put 
themselves  in  a  Uke  advantageous  position,  must  suffer  for 
their  ignorance.  And  the  more  prosperous  their  company, 
the  more  will  they  suffer  in  the  averaging  process  that  will 
necessarily  take  place.  Any  reduction  of  competition  will 
be  offset  by  the  necessity  to  strike  a  medium  interest  return 
between  the  successful  company  and  the  company  in  poor 
financial  standing.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a  boon  for  the 
latter!  We  can  imagine  that  a  certain  Company,  through 
competition  or  other  reasons,  may  have  been  for  years  unable 
to  pay  dividends.  We  can  suppose  that  it  might  owe  some 
bank  a  very  large  sum  of  money  secured  by  a  bond  issue 
which,  let  us  say,  our  company  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
sell.  How  are  dividends  to  be  won  for  the  shareholders,  and 
a  better  security  obtained  by  the  bank?  The  brilUant  idea 
strikes  those  chiefly  interested  that  the  company  should  be 
combined  with  its  more  successful  opponents,  with  the  result 
of  averaging  all  round  the  dividends  and  the  bond  security. 
But  the  greater  the  gain  for  the  unsuccessful  corporation, 
the  greater  the  loss  for  its  healthier  neighbours.  This  loss 
would  be  so  obvious  that  out  of  self-interest  no  majority 
in  any  of  the  latter  would  consent  to  such  an  arrangement 
unless  special  inducements  were  offered  to  it.  But  if  the 
majority  through  some  such  motives  consent  to  the  scheme, 
practically,  as  we  pointed  out  before,  the  minority  must 
acquiesce.  The  power  of  the  majority  in  the  matter  of 
management  is  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  the  value  of  the  min- 
ority's power  in  the  matter  of  corporate  alienation.     The 
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minority  must  either  submit  to  be  turned  adrift  or  else  fall 
in  with  the  will  of  the  rest  with  no  prospect  but  a  reduction 
in  earnings,  a  reduction  in  security,  and  a  practical  abolition 
of  voting  power. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  case  of  the  minority  share- 
holder over  a  fairly  wide  field  of  possible  positions;  and  we 
must  admit  that  he  has  a  grievance.  The  question  arises, 
ought  we  to  do  anything  about  it,  and  if  so  what?  In  the 
first  place  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enquire  whether 
the  situation  of  the  minority  shareholder  should  be  dealt 
with  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  for  we  beheve  it  to  be  demon- 
strable that  the  cause  of  the  minority  shareholder  is  in  great 
measure  the  cause  of  the  corporation  itself,  and  has  its 
strongest  claim  to  recognition  on  that  ground.  The  definition 
of  what  constitutes  a  fraud  upon  the  minority  may  indeed  be 
open  to  improvement,  but  if  such  an  improvement  do  not 
come  chiefly  as  part  of  a  general  advance  in  the  representative 
character  of  the  corporation,  it  can  only  interfere  with  cor- 
porate eflaciency.  We  are  certainly  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  the  majority  system  of  government,  for  there  has 
so  far  been  devised  no  better  compromise  between  efficiency 
and  democratic  consent.  But  we  would  ask  whether  it  may 
not  be  on  behalf  of  the  very  principle  of  majority  government 
that  we  ought  to  protest.  For  may  it  not  fairly  be  said  that 
the  minority  shareholder's  chief  grievance  arises  from  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  Hke  really  constitute  the  majority?  If 
the  true  member-majority  of  the  corporation  prevailed,  it 
would  be  governed  by  men;  whereas  it  is  actually  manipulated 
by  paper.  To  say  that  the  corporation  can  be  managed 
at  will  by  alien  speculators  and  that  the  permanent  investors 
whose  interests  have  been  most  identified  with  it  have  the 
least  power  to  affect  the  management  of  its  affairs,  is  simply 
to  acknowledge  that  our  theories  of^  what  should  constitute 
a  majority  are  defective.  We  may  admit  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  he  who  owns  the  greatest  number  of  shares 
in  a  venture  has  most  at  stake  in  it  and  should  have  the 
greatest  share  in  its  control.      But  we  entirely  deny  that 
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he  should  have  all  the  control,  or  even  so  large  a  proportion 
of  it  as  compared  with  his  fellow  shareholders  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ratio  of  his  holdings  to  theirs.  The  custom  of 
one  share  one  vote  is  equally  opposed  to  the  true  principles 
of  freedom  and  to  sound  and  conservative  finance.  Not  only 
are  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  shareholders  quite  un- 
safeguarded,  but  the  corporation  as  a  whole  is  not  better 
served  thereby.  From  the  corporation's  point  of  view  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  its  shareholders  does  not  always  increase  with 
wealth.  In  too  many  cases  the  larger  the  holding  the  greater 
seemingly  is  not  only  the  selfishness  but  also  the  recklessness 
of  the  holder.  In  too  many  cases  the  management  is  at  the 
mercy  of  incessant  changes  to  suit  the  whims  of  the  latest 
speculator.  Energy  and  means  that  should  be  spent  upon 
progress  are  wasted  in  a  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  internal 
and  external  struggles,  surprises,  stratagem^s  and  shocks; 
of  litigations  that  only  confuse,  and  compromises  that  never 
unite.  Character,  reasoning,  persuasion, — all  that  could  be 
contributed  by  more  sober  influences,  count  for  nothing 
against  the  dumb  argument  of  so  many  shares.  That  these 
conditions  often  exist  connot  be  denied;  that  they  are  ideal 
or  that  they  lead  to  corporate  success,  who  will  be  so  hardy 
as  to  pretend? 

Without,  therefore,  unduly  emphasising  the  point  of 
view  of  the  minority  shareholder  it  may  reasonably  be 
argued  that  the  present  system  of  corporate  management 
is  open  to  criticism;  and  that  it  might  be  considerably  im- 
proved in  its  own  interests.  What  particular  form  the  im- 
provement should  take,  supposing  such  arguments  should 
recommend  themselves  to  those  most  concerned,  we  leave 
it  to  them  to  determine.  Various  expedients,  both  tried 
and  untried,  might  be  suggested.  The  abolition  of  proxies 
might  be  proposed.  Reference  too  might  be  made  to  the 
cumulative  system  of  voting  for  directors,  now  in  use  in 
California,  in  virtue  of  which  a  shareholder  instead  of  dis- 
sipating his  votes  by  giving  them  for  each  of  so  many  direc- 
tors, may  put  them  all  together  in  favour  of  one,  and  in  com- 
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pany  with  his  friends  who  compose  a  minority  ensure  the 
election  of  at  least  one  representative  on  the  board  of  control. 
But  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  that  on 
general  Unes  one  of  two  alternatives  must  be  faced  if  the  in- 
equaUties  of  the  present  situation  are  to  have  redress;  either 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  interfere  in  company  management 
at  the  instance  of  minorities  must  be  enlarged,  or  wider  scope 
given  to  the  personal  element  in  corporate  rule. 

The  first  proposal,  even  if  it  were  practical  politics,  is, 
except  for  the  question  of  fraud,  a  poor  way  to  dispose 
of  the  difficulty.  In  an  age  when  people  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves,  such  a 
shifting  of  responsibiUty  from  private  to  pubUc  arbitrament 
ought  not  to  be  considered. 

But  the  opposite  poUcy  should  recommend  itself  for  just 
those  reasons  that  make  the  first  objectionable.  An 
improvement,  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  personal  element,  and  a  decrease  in  the  power  of 
mere  capital,  is  in  line  with  the  best  principles  of  modem 
thinking.  In  England,  although  their  acceptance  by  incorpo- 
rators has  not  been  made  compulsory,  provisions  are  already 
available  by  which  stock-holders  shall  have  one  vote  for  every 
share  up  to  ten,  but  beyond  that  not  more  than  one 
vote  for  every  five  shares  up  to  a  hundred,  and  beyond  that 
again  only  one  vote  for  every  ten.  It  may  be  objected  that 
in  such  a  case  the  large  shareholder  would  simply  parcel  out 
his  shares  among  dummies.  But  a  practical  means  of  pre- 
venting this  would  be  the  rule  that  no  one  should  vote  at 
any  meeting  who  had  not  been  a  registered  shareholder  for 
at  least  three  months  previously.  The  only  persons  to  suffer 
by  such  a  rule  would  be  newcomers  and  speculators.  To 
the  latter,  who  are  wilHng  to  take  all  possible  profits  but 
Httle  or  no  responsibihty,  no  great  sympathy  is  due.  The 
former,  if  they  intend  to  become  permanent  members  of 
the  corporation  will  soon  enough  have  their  just  influence. 
The  benefit  of  two  such  rules  in  conjunction,  and  compulsory 
upon  all  corporations,  would  be  that  character  and  average 
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opinion  would  at  last  play  that  part  which  they  ought  to  play 
as  the  most  sensible  regulators  of  human  affairs. 

If  it  be  objected  that  time  would  be  wasted  and  the 
company  rendered  less  effective  by  putting  such  an  access 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  less  important  shareholders, 
it  may  well  be  answered  that  after  all  the  least  of  them  have 
been  admitted  into  the  corporate  fold;  while  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  wildest  use  of  their  new  found  Uberty  they 
perhaps  might  never  equal  the  astounding  impracticaUty 
and  inefficiency  of  the  higher  finance  in  some  of  its  aspects. 
But  more  than  that;  as  things  are  now,  the  petty  share- 
holder, having  nothing  to  gain  by  attending,  stays  away  in 
good  times  from  the  meeting  of  his  company  and  consequently 
knows  nothing  of  the  details  of  its  affairs.  But  in  bad  times  he 
invariably  appears.  By  his  ignorance  he  increases  the  panic, 
damages  the  prestige  of  his  company,  embarrasses  the  directors, 
and  often  brings  about  just  those  troubles  that  it  is  desired 
to  avoid.  The  regular  attendance  at  meetings  of  all  the 
shareholders  would  not  only  immeasurably  increase  the 
general  knowledge  and  confidence,  but  would  have  a  steady- 
ing influence  in  bad  times  as  well  as  in  good,  and  such  an 
attendance  can  only  be  brought  about  by  giving  to  the  wills 
of  all  who  may  come  an  appreciable  chance  of  influence. 

If  again  it  be  objected  that  such  recommendations,  if 
carried  out,  would  put  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  a  small  stake  in  the  company,  we  again  would 
answer  that,  for  the  reasons  just  considered,  the  more  power 
these  elements  in  the  company  have,  the  more  valuable 
conservatively  does  their  influence  become.  They  at  least 
have  no  inducements  to  be  irresponsible.  As  for  the  wealthy 
shareholder,  let  him  be  content  with  the  fact  that  his  dividends 
properly  exceed  those  of  his  neighbours  in  proportion  to  his 
holdings.  In  the  matter  of  management  he,  as  well  as  his 
poorer  neighbours,  must  yield  something  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole.  When  he  insists  that  his  influence  ought  to  be 
in  the  same  proportion,  he  is  leaving  the  sure  ground  of 
corporate  poHcy  and  falHng  back  upon  an  individuaUstic 
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argument  that  has  no  greater  weight  intrinsically  than  that 
of  the  small  shareholder,  whose  stake,  however  limited,  may 
represent  his  whole  financial  existence.  Man  for  man,  the 
two  are  probably  equal.  If  the  latter  acknowledge  that  he 
has  not  so  many  shares,  let  the  former  admit  that  he  has 
no  more  personality;  and  it  is,  in  the  last  resort,  personality, 
character  and  good-sense  that  ought  to  have  the  largest  part 
in  the  guidance  of  united  human  effort.  How  much  more 
reasonable  that  instead  of  the  self-interest  of  a  few  large 
capitahsts,  instead  of  the  blind  discretion  of  an  external 
tribunal,  the  corporation  should  be  governed  by  a  sensible 
compromise  between  its  wealth  and  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  greatest  number  of  its  shareholders.  If  mistakes 
should  be  made,  all  would  divide  the  responsibilty :  if  fortune 
attended  them,  all  would  share  the  success. 

Warwick  Fielding  Chipman 


LES  PAETIS  POLITIQUES  EN  FRANCE 

UN  TRAVAIL  profond  s'accomplit  en  ce  moment  dans 
les  partis  politiques  frangais.  Tous  ceux  qui  suivent, 
de  pres  ou  de  loin,  revolution  parlem^entaire  de  la  Republique, 
peuvent  s^apercevoir  qu'une  periode  nouvelle  s'est  ouverte 
depuis  les  elections  de  1906,  et  que,  tout  en  conservant  leur 
nom  traditionnel,  plusieurs  groupements  se  trouvent  en  fait 
animes  d'un  esprit  nouveau.  L'heure  est  done  favorable  pour 
comparer  un  passe  recent  avec  Tavenir  qui  se  dessine. 

Notre  but,  dans  cet  article,  est  d'abord  d'analyser  brieve- 
ment  la  situation  respective  des  partis,  sous  le  regime  dit 
du  Bloc,  qui  prevalut  de  1899  et  principalement  de  1902  a  1906, 
pour  aboutir  a  la  separation  des  Eglises  et  de  FEtat.  Nous 
tacherons  ensuite  de  caracteriser  les  elections  de  1906,  qui 
marquent  un  point  toumant  de  grande  importance.  Nous 
etudierons  enfin  les  orientations  nouvelles  qui  s^ebauchent 
actuellement.  Ce  sera  Toccasion  d'observer  en  raccourci  la 
politique  interieure  de  la  France,  dans  une  des  periodes  les 
plus  mouvementees,  les  plus  grosses  de  consequences  qu^ait 
traversees  la  Troisieme  Republique. 

La  politique  du  Bloc  doit  sa  naissance  aux  troubles 
profonds  qui  accompagnerent  Taffaire  Dreyfus.  A  la  faveur 
des  attaques  dont  Tarmee  avait  ete  Fobjet,  et  sous  pretexte 
de  la  defendre,  "  un  parti  tumultueux,  forme  des  oppositions 
jadis  les  plus  irreconciliables  et  toujours  les  plus  disparates, 
se  preparait  a  Fusurpation  du  pouvoir;  par  Fexercice  le  plus 
extraordinaire  de  tyrannic,  il  avait  decrete  que  n'etre  pas  avec 
lui  c^etait  etre  contre  le  pays;  la  Patrie  etait  sa  chose,  et  le 
patriotisme  une  Industrie  politique  pour  laquelle  lui-meme 
il  s'etait  d^livre  un  brevet/'  ^  Le  parti  nationaliste  (c'est 
le  nom  qu'il  prit)  ne  pouvait  manquer,  dans  un  pays  aussi 

1.    Discours  de  Waldeck-Rousaeau,  k  Saint  Etienne,  le  12  Janvier  1902. 
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patriote  que  la  France,  de  recueillir  au  premier  appel  de 
nombreux  concours.  L'esprit  nationaliste  se  r^pandit  done 
dans  les  milieux  les  plus  divers,  chez  les  radicaux,  les  mod^r^s, 
les  socialistes  meme.  Mais  c'est  surtout  dans  les  rangs  des 
partis  anti-r6publicains  que  son  drapeau  fit  des  recrues. 
Bonapartistes,  royalistes  de  toute  origine  s^enrolerent  avec 
enthousiasme  dans  un  groupement  qui  ne  parlait  pas  beaucoup 
de  la  Republique  et  qui  parlait  beaucoup  de  la  France,  qui 
affectait  de  mepriser  le  Parlement  et  lui  opposait  sans  cesse  la 
nation.  C^en  fut  assez  pour  provoquer  dans  la  Republique  un 
^tat  d'insecurite  qu'elle  ne  connaissait  plus  depuis  longtemps. 
'^  Apres  vingt-cinq  ans  d^exercice  du  pouvoir,''  disait  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  dans  son  magnifique  langage/^  les  r^publicains  eprou- 
vaient  un  sentiment  nouveau,  Tanxiete  du  lendemain.  Un 
scepticisme  apparent  et  vainement  railleur  dissimulait  mal  la 
certitude  d'une  agitation  croissante.  Tout  etait  trouble/'  ^ 

Telle  etait  la  force  du  mouvement  que  les  ministeres  r^- 
publicains  en  place  n'osaient  rompre  ouvertement  avec  lui. 
Les  partis  de  droite  avaient  retrouve  de  ce  fait  un  pouvoir 
quails  ne  connaissaient  plus.  A  la  Chambre,  ils  parlaient  haut, 
menagaient  et  se  faisaient  obeir.  Chose  plus  grave,  Tad- 
ministration,  Farmee,  la  marine  etaient  contaminees.  Bien 
des  officiers,  travailles  depuis  des  ann6es  par  la  propagande 
anti-republicaine  et  clericale,  s'approchaient  de  ces  dange- 
reuses  frontieres  ou  le  respect  de  la  discipline  fait  place  aux 
seductions  de  la  revolte. 

La  situation  etait  inquietante.  Mais  elle  ne  pouvait 
etonner  que  ceux  auxquels  Thistoire  des  demieres  annees 
etait  demeuree  inconnue.  Depuis  la  mort  de  Gambetta,  les 
hommes  au  pouvoir,  sous  le  nom  d'opportunistes,  puis  de 
moderes,  s' Etaient  insensiblement  laisses  penetrer  par  une 
foule  de  gens  qui,  de  republicain,  n'avaient  que  le  nom.  Si, 
par  une  evolution  lente  et  sure,  la  masse  du  peuple  se  rap« 
prochait  de  la  Republique,  par  une  evolution  non  moins  s<ire 
mais  plus  rapide,  la  bourgeoisie,  jadis  democratique,  devenait 


2.    Discours  de  Waldeck-Rousseau  k  Toulouse,  le  26  Ootoore  li^iX) 
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h  son  tour  une  nouvelle  aristocratie.  Le  type  du  bourgeois 
liberal  et  voltairien,  c^l^bre  sous  Louis  Philippe,  a  v6cu. 
La  bourgeoisie  fran^aise  est  aujourd^hui  conservatrice  et 
catholique. 

On  ne  le  vit  que  trop,  en  eonstatant  le  succ^s  qu'obtenaient 
dans  ^opinion,  et  sp^cialement  dans  Topinion  des  classes 
aisees,  ceux  qui  tentaient  d'opposer  Tarm^e  h  la  R^publique 
et  reprenaient  a  leur  compte  les  proc^des  les  plus  condamnables 
d^agitation  et  de  guerre  civile.  II  fallait  une  main  bien  ferme 
pour  mettre  de  Fordre,  tant  dans  la  rue  que  dans  les  esprits. 

C'est  alors  qu'appel^  au  gouvemement,  par  la  confiance 
du  president  de  la  R^publique,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  se  d^- 
cida,  malgre  une  repugnance  evidente,  a  prendre  la  direction 
des  affaires.  Ancien  ministre  de  Gambetta  et  de  Jules  Ferry, 
mais  avocat  plus  qu'homme  politique,  il  n'avait  pas  tard6 
a  se  cantonner  presque  entierement  dans  Fexercice  de  sa 
profession,  ou  il  avait  acquis,  en  meme  temps  qu'une  fortune 
considerable,  la  reputation  de  premier  orateur  d'affaires  de  son 
temps.  D'opinion  moder^e,  et  presque  conservatrice  a  cer- 
tains ^gards,  il  etait  cependant  considere  par  tons  comme  ime 
des  reserves  de  la  Republique.  Plusieurs  fois  sollicite  de 
rentrer  dans  la  lutte,  il  s'y  etait  tou jours  refuse:  amateur 
eclaire,  sportsman  convaincu,  il  vivait  au  milieu  d'un  petit 
cercle  d'intimes,  distant  et  un  peu  dedaigneux.  II  etait  de 
ces  hommes  qui  ne  cherchent  pas  le  pouvoir  et  auxquels  on 
demande,  comme  un  service,  d'accepter  les  honneurs. 

Cette  fois-ci,  en  raison  de  la  gravity  des  circonstances,  il 
se  decida  a  tenter  la  bataille;  et  le  23  juin  1899,  il  constituait 
son  ministere.  L'apparition  au  Journal  Officiel  du  nom  de 
ses  coUaborateurs  produisit  une  veritable  stupeur.  Le  nou- 
veau  president  du  conseil  avait  eu  en  effet  recours  aux  grands 
moyens.  Contre  la  reaction  menagante,  il  ralliait  autour  de 
lui  tons  les  groupes  republicains  de  gauche,  y  compris  les 
socialistes,  et,  cherchant  d'ou  venait  le  veritable  peril,  il  le 
d^nongait  d'abord  dans  les  entreprises  de  revolution  cesarienne, 
ensuite — et  davantage  encore  peut-etre — dans  les  manoeuvres 
d'un  envahissement  clerical  qui  visait  k  dominer  la  Republique. 
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L'^tonnement  k  peine  6puis6,  les  partis  prirent  leurs 
positions  de  combat.  La  droite,  les  nationalistes  ne  pouvaient 
qu'engager  une  lutte  sans  merci  contra  un  ministere  dont  le 
but  6tait  justement  de  les  reduire.  La  gauche  radicale  et  les 
socialistes,  apr&s  quelques  hesitations,  se  deciderent  h  soutenir 
la  nouvelle  combinaison.  Mais,  qu'allait  faire  le  parti  mod^re, 
ancien  parti  de  Gambetta  et  de  Ferry,  puis  de  Meline,  pilier 
de  la  Republique  opportuniste?  II  se  divisa  en  deux  groupes, 
bien  vite  separes  par  un  fosse  profond:  Tun  qui  suivit  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  Tautre  qui  le  combattit  avec  passion 
comme  on  fait  d^un  transfuge,  et  ne  se  r^concilia  jamais  avec 
lui.  Dans  ces  conditions  le  ministere  n'obtint  en  se  pre- 
sentant  devant  la  Chambre  qu'une  penible  majorite  de  25 
voix.  Les  votes,  importants  a  noter,  se  repartissaient  de  la 
fagon  suivante: 

Pour  le  ministere :  262  voix,  dont  172  radicaux,  61  mod6- 
res,  21  socialistes,  8  membres  du  ministere. 

Contre  le  ministere :  237  voix,  dont  104  membres  de  droite 
ou  rallies,  86  moderns  22  nationalistes,  5  socialistes,  20  radi- 
caux a  tendance  nationaliste. 

Abstentions :    60. 

Nous  avons  insiste  sur  Tanalyse  de  ce  vote,  parce  que 
de  ce  jour  date  la  nouvelle  repartition  des  partis  qui  a  persiste 
jusqu'en  1906  et  h  certains  egards  jusqu'a  maintenant.  D6- 
sormais,  pour  une  longue  periode,  les  socialistes  allaient 
coUaborer  a  la  politique  gouvemementale.  Les  rallies  etaient 
rejetes,  conf ormement  h  leur  veritable  nature,  dans  la  politique 
de  resistance.  Les  radicaux,  parti  traditionnel  d'opposition, 
se  rapprochaient  des  responsabilites  du  gouvernement,  dont 
ils  n'allaient  pas  tarder  a  devenir,  par  le  jeu  des  evenements, 
la  base  essentielle.  Enfin,  element  capital  de  la  situation,  le 
parti  modere  se  divisait — ^irremediablement — en  deux  frac- 
tions, egales,  dont  Fune  allait  tendre  k  se  confondre  avec  la 
droite,  tandis  que  Tautre  tendrait  k  se  confondre  avec  les 
radicaux.  Pendant  plusieurs  annees,  il  ne  devait  done  pas  y 
avoir  en  France  de  politique  de  centre,  mais  au  contraire  une 
politique  de  coalition  de  tous  les  elements  de  droite  contre 
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tons  les  elements  de  gauche.     C'est  1^  un  point  necessaire  k 
constater,  si  Fon  vent  comprendre  la  politique  du  Bloc. 

L'activite  du  ministere  Waldeck-Rousseau,  pendant  les 
deux  ans  et  demi  de  son  existence,  pent  se  resumer  en  deux 
taches  essentielles.  II  commenga  par  retablir  Fordre  si  grave- 
ment  trouble.  La  police  assura  le  calme  dans  la  rue;  Fexer- 
cice  d'une  ferme  discipline  restaura  Tequilibre  des  pouvoirs 
dans  Tadministration  et  dans  Tarmee.  Poursuivant  ensuite 
I'adversaire  sur  son  propre  terrain,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
entreprit  de  limiter  influence  de  la  puissance  des  congregations 
religieuses,  trop  souvent  occupees  de  politique  et  contenant 
selon  son  expression  ''  trop  de  moines  ligueurs  et  de  moines 
d'affaires.''  Apres  des  discussions  passionnees  fut  votee  la 
loi  sur  les  associations,  qui  soumettait  h  une  autorisation 
legislative  Texistence  de  toutes  les  congregations,  quelles 
qu'elles  fussent. 

Quelques  mois  apres,  en  Avril  1902,  le  pays  etait  appeie 
a  se  prononcer  sur  Taction  du  ministere.  Les  elections  furent 
une  sorte  de  plebiscite  sur  Toeuvre  de  Waldeck-Rousseau :  on 
votait  pour  ou  contre  lui.  Le  resultat  fut  une  majorite,  petite 
mais  solide,  pour  la  politique  de  la  coalition  de  gauche.  Le 
president  du  conseil  eut  pu  conserver  le  pouvoir,  et  il  en  etait 
vivement  sollicite.  II  pr^f^ra  quitter  un  poste,  accepte  au 
moment  du  peril,  et  dont  il  se  souciait  moins  des  Tinstant 
qu'il  devenait  plus  facile  a  remplir. 

Son  successeur,  M.  Combes,  etait  au  moment  de  son  acces- 
sion au  pouvoir  peu  connu  du  grand  public  et  meme  du  monde 
parlementaire.  On  le  savait  radical  et  anticlerical.  On 
n'ignorait  pas  qu'il  continuerait  Toeuvre  de  son  predecesseur 
et  qu'il  avait  6t6  justement  choisi  dans  ce  but.  Mais  on  etait 
loin  de  deviner  Fardeur,  Fentrain  et  la  volonte  qui  se  cachaient 
chez  ce  petit  vieillard,  aux  cheveux  blancs,  k  Failure  volontiers 
effac^e.  On  avait  affaire  en  realite  h  Fun  des  temperaments 
politiques  les  plus  fortement  constitues  qui  se  fussent  reviles 
depuis  les  luttes  du  16  mai  1877.  Le  nouveau  president  du 
conseil  ne  tarda  pas  h  en  donner  la  preuve. 
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II  commenca  par  appliquer  la  loi  sur  les  associations  avec 
une  fermet6,  une  rigueur  que  n^avait  pas  prevue  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  Si  les  congregations  charitables  de  femmes  furent 
autorisees  k  subsister,  les  congregations  enseignantes  de  femmes 
et  toutes  les  congregations  d^hommes  furent  dispers^es.  La 
nouvelle  Chambre  appuyait  M.  Combes  d'une  solide  majorit6 
d^environ  cinquante  voix,  composee  de  quatre  groupes 
severement  disciplines  (groupes  socialiste,  radical-socialiste, 
radical,  et  de  Tunion  republicaine).  Pas  une  fois,  pendant 
plus  de  deux  ans,  ces  troupes  admirablement  disciplinees  ne 
lui  firent  defaut.  Le  pays,  du  reste,  etait  derriere  ses  deputes, 
et  les  poussait  a  une  vigoureuse  action  anticiericale  Beaucoup 
d'hommes  politiques,  que  leur  temperament  eut  inclines  a  la 
conciliation,  se  voyaient  obliges  par  leurs  eiecteurs  h  soutenir 
un  programme  qu^au  fond  d^eux-memes  ils  reprouvaient.  Le 
ministere  Combes  fut  done  un  ministere  essentiellement 
democratique  et  son  chef  se  trouva  etre,  pendant  son  passage 
au  pouvoir,  Pun  des  hommes  les  plus  populaires  qu'eut  connus 
la  Republique  depuis  Gambetta. 

La  politique  anticongreganiste  ayant  ete  realisee  pleine- 
ment,  le  pays,  lance  dans  cette  voie,  se  laissa  entrainer  jusqu'a 
la  separation  des  Eglises  et  de  FEtat.  II  semble  bien  qu'une 
annee  meme  avant  Taccomplissement  de  ce  grave  evenement, 
la  masse  des  eiecteurs  et  la  grande  masse  des  deputes  n'en 
voulaient  pas.  Les  uns  et  les  autres  redoutaient  Finconnu 
d'une  mesure  qui,  rompant  un  pacte  seculaire,  rendrait  h 
FEglise  une  complete  liberte  d^action  et  jetterait  la  Republique 
dans  un  redoutable  inconnu.  M.  Combes  lui-meme  avait 
frequemment  declare  qu^il  considerait  la  separation  comme 
desirable  mais  prematuree.  II  fallut  des  demeies  avec  le 
Vatican,  sur  lesquels  je  n'ai  pas  a  insister,  pour  decider  le 
president  du  Conseil  k  rompre  les  relations  diplomatiques  avec 
Rome  et,  par  la  meme,  k  denoncer  virtuellement  le  concordat. 
L^etude  de  la  separation  etait  amorcee.  EUe  se  poursuivit 
sans  relache  a  travers  toute  Fannee  1905  et  la  nouvelle  loi  fut 
promulguee  le  11  Decembre  de  la  meme  annee.  Quelques 
mois  auparavant,  le  ministere  Combes  etait  tombe,  sous  les 
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coups  d'un  vote  au  scrutin  secret  nommant  h  la  pr^sidence  de 
la  Chambre  M.  Doumer,  adversaire  declare  du  cabinet.  Au 
scrutin  public,  quelques  jours  apres,  le  ministere  trouva 
encore  une  petite  majorite,  mais  insuffisante  pour  gouvemer. 
If  se  retira,  devant  la  Chambre  plus  que  devant  le  pays;  car, 
ainsi  que  nous  le  disions  tout  a  Pheure,  nombre  de  deputes 
anti-ministeriels  ne  Fetaient  qu'en  cachette  et  n'eussent  os^ 
Tavouer  a  leurs  mandants.  Assez  d^considere  a  Paris  et  dans 
le  milieu  parlementaire,  M.  Combes  conserva  longtemps  son 
credit  en  province.  Et  c'est  r^ellement  sur  son  oeuvre  et 
sur  sa  politique  que  se  firent  les  elections  du  6  Mai  1906,  dont 
nous  allons  parler  maintenant. 

A  la  veille  de  cette  consultation  nationale,  Tattitude  et 
la  position  respective  des  partis  etait  la  suivante. 

La  coupure  entre  la  droite  et  la  gauche  restait  presque 
exactement  au  meme  endroit  qu'au  temps  d^ja  lointain  du 
ministere  Waldeck-Rousseau.  Nationalistes,  membres  de  la 
droite  catholique,  moderes  ennemis  du  Bloc  demeuraient 
irrem^diablement  opposes  a  la  politique  suivie  depuis  sept 
ans.  Toutefois,  dans  la  lutte,  les  moderes  et  les  nationalistes 
avaient  peu  h  peu  pass6  au  second  plan,  laissant  la  veritable 
direction  de  la  bataille  aux  catholiques,  groupes  en  parti  poli- 
tique sous  le  nom  d' Action  Liberale  Populaire,  car  en  France 
Tepithete  de  liberal  designe  aujourd'hui  les  catholiques. 

Constatons  d'abord  que  la  mode  avait  delaiss6  les  nationa- 
listes. Leurs  procedes  d'emeutes,  leurs  declamations  patrio- 
tiques  exager6es,  leurs  polemiques  outrancieres  avaient  fatigu^ 
Topinion.  Sans  programme  s^rieusement  travaille,  ne  sachant 
pas  au  juste  s^ils  devaient  se  soumettre  k  la  protection  clericale 
ou  r^pudier  ce  patronage  parfois  compromettant,  n'ayant 
jamais  su  choisir  entre  la  haine  de  TAngleterre  et  celle  de 
TAUemagne,  mais  ne  pouvant  cependant  les  hair  toutes  les 
deux  k  la  fois,  les  membres  de  ce  groupement  us4  ne  conser- 
vaient  un  peu  d'infiuence  qu'^  Paris  et  sur  la  frontiere  de  FEst. 
Mais  la  majeure  partie  de  leurs  anciennes  troupes  retournaient 
soit  au  catholicisme,  soit  h  un  certain  radicalisme  d'od  elles 
6taient  venues. 
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La  situation  des  mod^r^s  antiminist6riels  ou  progressistes 
6tait  k  peine  plus  facile.  Sept  ans  d' opposition  les  avaient 
rapproch^s  des  adversaires  historiques  du  regime  r^publicain; 
k  force  de  voter  et  de  lutter  avec  eux,  ils  s'etaient  laiss^s 
p^netrer  par  eux.  Le  parti  progressiste,  a  cote  de  vieux  et 
sinceres  republicains,  comprenait  done  de  nouvelles  ou  de 
jeunes  recrues  dont  la  veritable  place  etit  ^te  adroite.  Quelques 
moderes,  au  fond  d^eux-meme,  s'en  sentaient  genes;  mais, 
depuis  la  scission  du  grand  parti  opportuniste  survenue  en 
1899,  ils  n'etaient  plus  assez  nombreux  pour  agir  seuls :  la  poli- 
tique de  coalition  s'imposait  a  eux.  On  les  vit  done  marcher 
partout  de  concert  avec  les  catholiques  et  les  antirepublicains. 

Dans  ces  conditions,  le  parti  catholique  devenait  le  coeur 
meme  de  Topposition.  Tres  actif,  tres  bien  organise,  tres 
riche,  il  avait  entre  les  mains  des  armes  puissantes,  D'abord, 
le  concours  du  clerg6,  qui  est  reste  tres  influent  dans  certaines 
regions  rurales  de  la  France,  FOuest  notamment.  Ensuite 
Fargent,  car  les  classes  riches  se  sont  en  France  rapprochfes 
de  FEglise.  Enfin,  Fappui  de  la  bourgeoisie  et  du  grand 
patronat,  qui  voient  dans  le  pretre  un  utile  lieutenant  du 
gendarme  pour  la  defense  de  la  soci^t6  centre  le  socialisme. 
II  y  avait  la  les  elements  d'une  active  bataille.  Elle  fut  men^e 
avec  une  ardeur  extraordinaire,  car  Fopposition  comptait 
bien  que  le  gage  de  sa  victoire  serait  Fabrogation  de  la  loi  de 
separation,  la  reprise  de  relations  diplomatiques  avec  Rome, 
en  meme  temps  que  le  retour  a  une  politique  de  resistance 
au  point  de  vue  social.  Tel  fut  en  effet  le  programme  soutenu 
par  les  progressistes  et  les  catholiques  allies. 

Passons  maintenant  au  Bloc ;  car  le  Bloc,  tres  compromis 
au  Parlement  depuis  la  chute  de  M.  Combes,  survivait  encore 
dans  le  pays,  plus  lent  a  modifier  ses  positions  et  ses  aUiances. 
L'union  des  quatre  groupes  de  gauche  demeurait  done  enti^re 
pour  la  campagne  ^lectorale. 

L^appoint  moder^  du  Bloc  6tait  repr^sente  par  le  groupe  de 
FUnion  Democratique,  appel^  parfois  aussi  FAlliance  Republi- 
caine  Democratique.  Ses  candidats,  qui  prirent  generalement 
Fepithete  de  republicains  de  gauche,  etaient  des  moderes  anti- 
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clericaux,  au  fond  un  peu  conservateurs  en  matiere  sociale. 
lis  se  recrutaient  dans  cette  petite  portion  de  la  bourgeoisie 
qui  a  refuse  jusqu^^  present  de  s'allier  avec  la  droite.  De 
meme  que  leurs  anciens  amis  les  progressistes,  ils  ne  se  trouv- 
aient  plus  assez  nombreux  pour  faire  une  politique  indepen- 
dante  et  ils  se  voyaient  contraints  de  marcher  la  main  dans  la 
main,  soit  avec  les  radicaux,  ce  qui  Icur  convenait,  soit  avec 
les  socialistes,  ce  qui  leur  repugnait  d'habitude  infinimcxit. 
Neanmoins,  les  Elections  ont  leurs  necessites,  et  la  situation 
des  partis  etait  telle,  depuis  la  dissolution  du  centre,  qu'un 
progressiste  ne  pouvait  plus  se  faire  nommer  sans  les  voix 
clericales,  tandis  qu^un  membre  de  FUnion  Democratique 
pouvait  difficilement  se  passer  des  voix  socialistes.  La 
campagne  de  1906  en  fut  profondement  faussee  et  plus  d'un 
membre  modere  du  Bloc,  absolument  sincere  dans  ses  declara- 
tion anticlericales,  se  trouva  insensiblement  amene  a  corser 
malgre  lui  son  programme  social.  L^  est  Torigine  de  certaines 
deceptions  qui  suivirent  la  victoire. 

Par  suite  de  Temiettement  des  moderes,  parti  de  gou- 
vemement  traditionnel,  les  radicaux  s'^taient  vus  pousses 
a  la  premiere  place  et  charges  de  responsabilites  un 
peu  nouvelles  pour  eux.  Historiquement,  par  tradition, 
par  temperament,  le  parti  radical  est  essentiellement 
un  parti  d^avant-garde.  Contenu  longtemps  dans  Topposi- 
tion,  par  Fardeur  meme  de  ses  aspirations  il  fut  vis- 
k-yis  de  Topportunisme  la  voix,  souvent  genante  qui 
reclamait  imperieusement  les  reformes.  Libre  du  souci 
d'agir,  il  pouvait  s'adonner  tout  entier  a  Fideal  d^me  Repub- 
lique  integrale,  ne  connaissant  h  gauche  ni  obstacle,  ni  limite : 
Tel  fut  le  vieux  radicalisme  d'il  y  a  vingt  ans.  Mais  les  choses 
changent.  D^abord,  depuis  Tavenement  du  socialisme  au 
Parlement,  les  radicaux  ne  sont  plus  les  demiers  a  gauche: 
ils  ont  trouve  plus  avanc^s  qu^eux.  Ensuite,  comme  il  arrive 
tou jours  en  pareil  cas,  les  radicaux,  en  se  rapprochant  du 
pouvoir,  sont  devenus  plus  moderes.  Tons  a,nticl6ricaux,  ils 
ne  sont  pas  tons  passionn^s  pour  les  reformes  sociales,  qui 
atteindraient  dans  leurs  interets  materiels  certains  d'entre 
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eux.  Enfin,  on  ne  gouveme  pas  comme  on  fait  de  Topposi- 
tion  et  il  y  a  certaines  n^cessit^s  qui  s'imposent  au  ministre 
en  place  quel  qu'il  soit.  qu^il  s^appelle  Gambetta,  Meline  ou 
Cl^menceau.  Voici  done  un  cruel  cas  de  conscience  qui  se 
pose  h  beaucoup  de  radicaux,  des  les  elections  de  1906.  Pour 
faire  les  r^formes  sociales  demandees  et  rester  unis  aux  social- 
istes,  sacrifieront-ils  un  peu  Fesprit  de  gouvemement?  Ou 
bien,  pour  remplir  completement  leur  role  nouveau  de  gouvem- 
ants,  oseront-ils  rompre  avec  ces  allies  genants?  Deux 
tendances  se  manifestent,  repondant  a  ces  deux  questions. 
Les  radicaux-socialistes,  tels  que  M.  Pelletan  ou  M.  Buisson, 
tout  voisins  du  socialisme,  restent  des  hommes  d'avant-garde. 
Les  radicaux  tout  court,  tels  que  MM.  Sarrien,  Clemenceau, 
Leon  Bourgeois,  demeurent  certes  des  hommes  de  gauche, 
mais  tendent  a  devenir  surtout  des  gouvemementaux  et 
des  moderes.  Aujourd'hui,  cette  division  se  manifeste  au 
grand  jour.  Mais,  au  moment  de  la  campagne  electorale, 
elle  ne  fait  qu'apparaitre  et  presque  tons  les  radicaux  bene- 
ficient  des  voix  socialistes,  qui  leur  sont  necessaires  pour  triom- 
pher  de  la  coalition  de  droite.  II  y  a  done  une  legere  equivoque, 
qui  echappe  aux  electeurs.  Ceux-ci  croient  aller  plus  a  gauche 
que  ne  vont  en  realite  nombre  de  leurs  elus. 

Parlons  enfin  des  socialistes,  element  tres  important, 
sinon  par  le  nombre,  du  moins  par  Finfluence  et  la  puissance 
d^attraction.  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  qu^en  France,  le  snobisme 
electoral,  si  Ton  ose  ainsi  parler,  incline  tou jours  les  gens  h 
gauche.  II  est  tres  rare  qu'un  Frangais,  meme  conservateur, 
ose  dire  qu'il  n^est  pas  avance.  Les  socialistes  beneficient 
done  de  ce  fait  quails  sont  un  parti  extreme.  Et  par  la  il  sont 
eux-memes  a  la  merci  de  tons  ceux  qui  sont  ou  se  pr^tendent 
plus  avances  qu^eux.  La  est  toute  Fexphcation  de  revolu- 
tion socialiste  vers  Tanarchie  et  Tanti-patriotisme. 

Au  moment  du  peril  nationaliste,  les  socialistes  avaient 
acorde  ouvertement  leur  appui  au  modere  Waldeck-Rousseau. 
Plus  tard,  ils  avaient  seconde  avec  non  moins  d'ardeur  le 
radical  Combes  dans  sa  lutte  anticlericale  et  ils  avaient  ete, 
gous  son  ministere,  une  des  pieces  indispensables  du  Bloc. 
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M.  Millerand,  puis  surtout  M.  Jaures,  veritable  leader  parle- 
mentaire  du  parti,  avaient  ete  les  instigateurs  de  cette  poli- 
tique. Mais  il  y  a,  dans  les  rangs  du  socialisme  frangais,  un 
element  jaloux  et  mefiant,  qui  redoute  tou jours  de  voir  les 
elus  s'embourgeoiser  et  la  force  revolutionaire  du  parti 
s'enliser  et  s'endormir  dans  Fespoir  de  lentes  et  pacifiques 
reformes.  Pendant  que  les  deputes  socialistes  s'adonnaient 
tout  entiers  a  la  vie  parlementaire,  stationnaient  dans  les 
antichambres  des  ministeres  pour  placer  leurs  amis,  se  faisaient 
nommer  dans  les  commissions  ou  a  la  vice-presidence  de  la 
Chambre  comme  M.  Jaures,  de  nouvelles  couches  socialistes 
se  revelaient  dans  le  pays :  des  ouvriers,  groupes  en  sjnadicats 
et  influences  par  Tetat  d'esprit  anarchiste,  raillaient  le  Parle- 
ment  et  declaraient  que  le  peuple  n^obtiendrait  de  reformes 
que  par  sa  propre  energie,  par  les  greves,  la  menace.  Taction 
directe,  c'est  a  dire  par  la  Revolution.  Des  agitateurs,  d'ori- 
gine  universitaire,  comme  M.  Herve,  reprenaient  la  vieille 
idee  de  Tinternationalisme  et  declaraient  brutalement  que 
Touvrier  n'a  pas  de  patrie  et  qu'il  aurait  bien  tort,  en  cas  de 
guerre,  de  contribuer  a  des  batailles  qui  finalement  ne  profitent 
qu'a  son  patron.  Greve  militaire,  insurrection,  tel  etait  le 
programme  de  M.  Herve. 

Lorsque  les  parlementaires  socialistes,  allaient  dans  les 
congres  oii  ce  personnel  nouveau  perorait,  ils  s'y  sentaient 
incompris,  depayses,  disont  le  mot,  reactionnaires ;  et  ils 
supportaient  impatiemment  Fidee  qu'une  generation  nouvelle, 
plus  hardie  qu^eux,  les  poussait  de  Fepaule,  comme  dit  Bossuet, 
pour  prendre  leur  place  dans  la  confiance  ouvriere.  Des 
hommes  de  sens  ou  de  caractere,  comme  M.M.  Briand  et  Mille- 
rand,  ref userent  de  ceder  a  cette  surenchere :  ils  furent  expulses 
du  parti.  M.  Jaures,  lui,  ne  put  se  resoudre  a  un  pareil  sort 
et,  pour  rester  le  chef,  il  suivit  ses  troupes. 

Des  avant  les  elections,  le  parti  socialiste  se  retirait  done 
ofSciellement  du  Bloc.  Au  premier  tour,  il  combattit  violem- 
ment  les  radicaux,  affectant  de  les  considerer  comme  des 
bourgeois  reactionnaires  dont  il  n^  a  rien  a  attendre.  Au 
second  tour  toutefois,  ayant  besoin  des  voix  radicales  pour 
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faire  passer  ses  propres  candidats,  il  recommanda  le  d^siste- 
ment  en  faveur  du  candidat  de  gauche  le  plus  favoris^.  De 
telle  sorte  qu'en  fait  le  Bloc,  d6j^  d6truit  au  Parlement,  se 
survecut  devant  les  electeurs. 

C^est  en  effet  sur  la  politique  du  Bloc  qu'on  se  prononga. 
En  votant  pour  les  candidats  de  gauche,  on  entendit  approuver 
la  politique  anticlericale,  la  separation  et  les  reformes  sociales 
promses.  En  votant  pour  les  candidats  de  droite,  on  entendit 
condamner  ranticlericalisme,  la  separation  et  les  reformes 
sociales  telles  qu'elles  etaient  presentees. 

Le  resultat  fut  pour  la  gauche  une  victoire  ^norme  et 
pour  tout  dire,  absolument  inesperee.  Les  progressistes 
Etaient  ecrases  et  leur  nombre  diminuait  presque  de  moiti^. 
Les  nationaUstes  disparaissaient  pour  ainsi  dire  de  la  carte 
politique.  L' Action  liberale  et  la  droite  revenaient  en  perte 
de  six  sieges.  La  coalition  de  droite  qui  comptait  232  voix 
dans  la  precedente  Chambre  se  trouvait  reduite  a  174.  Par 
contre  le  Bloc  etait  en  gain  sur  toute  la  ligne :  14  voix  pour  les 
republicains  de  gauche,  12  pour  les  radicaux,  13  pour  les 
radicaux-socialistes,  13  pour  les  socialistes  unifies,  (nuance 
Jaures),  6  pour  les  socialistes  independants  (nuance  Briand). 
Le  Bloc  passait,  de  ce  fait,  de  353  ^411  voix. 

L'enthousiasme  de  la  Democratic  fut  considerable,  d'autant 
plus  grand  qu^on  n^etait  pas  sans  apprehensions.  Le  pays 
venait  d^affirmer,  avec  eclat,  son  attachement  k  la  politique 
de  la'icite  et  de  signifier  sa  complete  approbation  pour  Toeuvre 
accomplie  par  M.M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  et  Combes,  Sur  ce 
point,  aucime  discussion  n^etait  possible  et  les  vaincus  n'es- 
sayerent  meme  pas  de  contester  Fetendue  de  leur  defaite. 
Les  elements  les  plus  avances,  de  leur  cote,  donnerent  a  leur 
victoire  une  interpretation  que  la  suite  des  evenements  devait 
reveler  inexacte.  lis  crurent  de  bonne  foi  que  le  pays  s^etait 
prononce  pour  la  politique  sociale  plus  encore  que  pour  la 
politique  anticlericale  et  ils  designerent  aussitot  Tannee  1906, 
comme  une  date  historique  et  comme  Touverture  d'une  ere 
nouvelle.  L'avenir  immediat  leur  reservait  plus  d^un  me- 
compte.     Quand,  en  bourse,  une  valeur  a  monte  trop  vite,  il 
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se  produit  frequemment  un  recul  passager,  qu'on  designe  sous 
le  terme  de  tassement,  A  la  suite  de  cette  magnifique  victoire, 
les  partis  de  gauche  etaient  h  la  veille  d'un  tassement. 

Rien  n'est  plus  perilleux  pour  la  discipline  d'une  majorite 
que  recrasement  de  Topposition.  De  cette  verite  les  vain- 
queurs  firent  imm^diatement  Texperience.  La  droite  etant 
en  fait  annihilee,  le  vieux  cri  de  guerre  contre  le  clericalisme, 
qui  s'etait  montre  si  precieux  a  Tusage,  devenait  demode.  II 
fallait  parler  d'autre  chose.  De  quoi?  Justement  de  ces 
reformes  sociales  sur  lesquelles  radicaux  et  socialistes  n' etaient 
pas  du  tout  d'accord.  Quand  il  s'aggissait  de  reduire  le 
clericalisme,  les  radicaux  etaient  des  avanc^s.  Lorsqu'il 
s'agit  de  toucher  au  regime  social  existant,  ils  devinrent  en  un 
certain  sens  des  conservateurs,  au  regard  des  socialistes  qui 
voulaient  tout  bouleverser.  De  1^  entre  eux,  une  raison  de 
conflit  immediat. 

Les  socialistes  n'attendirent  pas  longtemps  pour  provo- 
quer  la  rupture.  Dans  un  banquet  ou  ils  celebraient  leurs 
victoires  electorales,  ils  raillerent  brutalement  les  radicaux, 
les  accusant  d^impuissance  et  les  mettant  au  defi  de  rester  un 
parti  democratique.  Ils  declarerent,  quant  h.  eux,  reprendre 
toute  leur  independance,  se  retirer  des  conciliabules  parle- 
mentaires  ou  naguere  encore  se  concertaient  les  votes  de  la 
majorite,  en  un  mot  redevenir  ce  quails  avaient  ete  jadis,  un 
parti  de  classe,  revolutionnaire  et  sans  contact  avec  le  gou- 
vernement  bourgeois,  Bientot  meme  cette  evolution  s'ac- 
centua  encore,  et  sous  la  double  influence  des  syndicats  ouvriers 
et  des  antipatriotes,  le  socialisme  se  rapprocha  des  frontieres 
de  Tanarchie.  La  Confederation  generale  du  Travail,  puissante 
federation  de  syndicats,  prechait  la  greve  generale  et  Faction 
directe,  c'est  a  dire  la  revolution  dans  la  rue  et  la  propagande 
par  la  violence.  M.  Herve,  agitateur  professionnel,  soutenait, 
dans  son  journal  la  Guerre  Sociale,  qu'il  fallait  repudier  Fidee 
de  patrie  et  repondre  a  toute  declaration  de  guerre  par  la 
greve  militaire  et  Tinsurrection.  Les  leaders  parlementaires 
condamnaient  ces  doctrines  brutales;  mais,  inquiets  de  cette 
surenchere,    ils    n'osaient    pas    trop    resister.    Au    congr^a 
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socialiste  tenu  k  Nancy  du  11  au  15  Aout  1907,  M.  Jaur^s,  et 
le  parti  socialiste  avec  lui,  s^inclina  devant  le  nouvel  esprit 
syndicaliste  et,  dans  un  ordre  du  jour  entortille,  acepta 
Fessentiel  de  Therveisme.  Les  socialistes  avaient  lasse  et 
indigne  Fopinion.  Le  scandale  fut  grand  et  les  radicaux, 
qui  jusqu'alors  avaient  evite  de  determiner  leur  situation 
vis-^-vis  de  ces  anciens  allies,  se  virent  obliges  de  prendre 
nettement  position. 

Le  parti  radical  avait  ete  au  fond  un  peu  embarrass^  de 
sa  magnifique  victoire.  II  eut  prefere  sans  doute  que  Tecrase- 
ment  de  Topposition  fut  moins  complet.  Car,  si  le  terrain  de 
ranticlericalisme  lui  etait  essentiellement  favorable,  celui  des 
reformes  sociales  se  presentait  comme  plein  d^embtiches  et  de 
perils.  Le  radicalisme  fran^ais  est,  par  tradition,  essentielle- 
ment politique.  Sa  grande  pensee,  la  separation,  une  fois 
accomplie,  il  ne  se  trouve  plus  en  presence  que  d^un  pro- 
gramme ou  impopulaire,  ou  difficilement  realisable  ou  meme 
ne  lui  appartenant  pas  en  propre.  Autre  difficulte.  Ces 
reformes  qu'ils  ont  inscrites  dans  leurs  professions  de  foi, 
beaucoup  de  radicaux  ne  sont  en  somme  pas  tres  presses  de  les 
realiser.  lis  sont  aujoud'hui  au  seuil  de  la  meme  evolution  qui 
s'est  imposee,  il  y  a  vingt-cinq  ans,  aux  opportunistes  devenus 
maitres  du  pouvoir;  leur  puissance  d'attaque,  leur  ardeur  pour 
les  nouveautes  s'attenue.  lis  n'oublient  pas  non  plus  qu'une 
grande  partie  de  leur  clientele  se  recrute,  non  dans  le  monde 
ouvrier,  mais  dans  la  petite  bourgeoisie  et  la  classe  rurale: 
en  se  toumant  trop  vers  la  gauche,  ils  redoutent  de  mecontenter 
leur  aile  droite.  Mais,  cruel  cas  de  conscience,  ils  savent  en 
meme  temps  qu'en  France  les  partis  qui  rompent  avec  la 
gauche,  veritable  source  de  tout  ideal  et  de  tout  vie  democra- 
tiques,  sont  invariablement  condamnes  a  voir  tot  ou  tard  se 
tarir  la  seve  qui  les  fait  vivre,  a  s'etioler,  a  disparaitre.  Et 
ainsi,  tirailles  de  droite  et  de  gauche,  ils  cherchent  penible- 
ment  leur  orientation  et  se  demandent  souvent  s'ils  ne  vont 
pas  se  rompre  en  deux  morceaux.  C'est  qu'en  effet,  dans  le 
sein  meme  du  parti  coexistent  les  deux  tendances.  II  est  une 
soixantaine  de  radicaux-sociaUstes  qui  votent  presque  tou jours 
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comme  M.  Jaures  et  ne  manqueraient  pas  de  se  separer,  si  le 
gros  du  parti  devenait  trop  modere.  II  est  d' autre  part,  sur 
Taile  droite,  un  grand  nombre  de  gens,  nouveaux  venus  imbus 
d'arrivisme  et  radicaux  seulement  de  nom,  vieux  lutteurs 
calmes  par  les  ans  et  Texperience,  qui  sentent  fortement 
Tutilite  d'une  politique  d'odre  et  a  certains  egards  de  resis- 
tance au  danger  socialiste.  Les  deux  etats  d'esprit  sont 
faciles  a  analyser.  Mais  il  faut  comprendre  que  toute  dis- 
cussion publique  sincere  sur  le  sujet  est  impossible.  Jamais 
les  radicaux  moderes  n'avoueront  a  la  tribune  leur  moderan- 
tisme.  En  France,  ces  choses-la  ne  s'avouent  pas.  lis  feront 
done  publiquement  des  declarations  plus  ou  moins  avancees, 
pour  les  contredire  ensuite  dans  le  demi-jour  des  couloirs. 
Mais  ainsi,  les  questions  n'avancent  pas  et  les  situations  ne  se 
clarifient  guere.  Tel  est  a  peu  pres  le  spectacle  qu'a  donne  le 
recent  congres  radical  de  Nancy.^  On  y  a  vivement  repudie 
Tantipatriotisme,  ce  qui  allait  de  soi.  Mais  on  n'a  pas  aborde 
— et  on  ne  le  pouvait  pas — ^la  seule  discussion  essentielle,  celle 
de  savoir  si  le  radicalisme  resterait  surtout  un  parti  d'avant- 
garde,  ou  deviendrait  surtout  un  parti  de  gouvernement. 
De  ce  fait,  F  equivoque  dont  souffre  depuis  un  an  le  monde 
parlementaire  frangais  se  perpetue.  Et  il  faudra  que  la 
Destinee,  plus  forte  que  les  hommes,  se  charge  de  trancher 
des  liens  dont  les  timides  n'osent  voir  la  fragilite.  Mais 
ou  se  fera  la  coupure,  nul  encore  ne  pent  le  dire. 

Pour  rinstant,  Tardeur  des  luttes  qui  avaient  passionne 
la  France  pendant  sept  ans  s'est  apaisee.  Au  sortir  d^une 
periode  active  et  troublee,  la  Republique  ee  recueille.  Mais 
ce  recueillement  n'est  pas  un  sommeil  et  de  sourdes  influences 
sont  a  Foeuvre.  Quelque  chose  est  termine:  Le  pays  a 
nettement  manifeste  sa  volonte  d'etre  laique  et  soustrait  h 
rinfluence  pohtique  du  pretre.  II  ne  reviendra  pas  sur  Foeuvre 
accomplie,  et  a  cet  egard,  une  page  bien  caracterisee  de  son 
histoire  vient  de  se  toumer.  Mais,  des  maintenant,  des 
horizons   nouveaux   s'ouvrent    devant    lui:   Le    terrain   est 
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d6blay6  de  plusieurs  tres  vieilles  questions  et  aucun  pro- 
gramme-tampon, si  Ton  pent  ainsi  s'exprimer,  ne  separe  plus 
les  r^publicains  au  pouvoir  des  premieres  transformations 
sociales  que  leur  demandent  les  socialistes.  Nous  avons  ainsi 
amene  le  lecteur  au  seuil  meme  d^un  avenir  qui  s'ecrira  demain. 
Dans  quel  esprit,  dans  quel  sens  ?  Avant  longtemps 
I'histoire  le  dira. 

AndrI:  Siegfried 
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THE  ENGLISH  CHARACTER  AND 
CANADIAN  CONDITIONS 

IN  VIEW  of  the  recent  correspondence  and  articles  on  the 
subject  of  the  Englishman  in  Canada,  I  think  that  the  first 
question  which  naturally  suggests  itseK  to  an  Englishman 
who  has  been  in  Canada  for  many  years  is:  Is  the  immi- 
grant Englishman,  after  all,  inevitably  a  fool  ? — and,  if  he 
appears  such  to  Canadians,  why? 

We  all  remember — and,  no  doubt,  many  of  us  still  possess 
— ^Mr.  Racey's  cartoons  of  the  Englishman,  which  appeared  in 
the  Montreal  Star.  They  were  genuinely  funny  and  de- 
servedly popular;  but,  in  sober  fact,  has  that  type  of  Eng- 
lishman ever  existed,  save  in  imagination?  I  believe  him 
to  be  as  purely  fictitious  as  the  time-honoured  conception 
of  him  by  the  French  caricaturists — the  tall  emaciated,  horse- 
featured  person,  with  staring  eyes,  protuberant  teeth,  and 
long  side-whiskers. 

Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  drawings  crystal- 
lized, in  an  exaggerated  form,  a  certain  prevaiUng  sentiment, 
that  the  Englishman,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Englishman  as 
exhibited  in  Canada,  is  what  we  may  briefly  designate  as  an 
"  ass." 

Perhaps,  then,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  study 
awhile  this  strange  creature— who,  after  all,  has  attained  a 
position  in  the  world  hardly  commensurate  with  the  above 
designation — his  nature,  habits,  customs,  and  antecedents; 
and  endeavour  to  discover  why,  as  a  new  addition  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Dominion,  he  is  in  general  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion tempered  with  derision;  for,  that  such  is  the  prevaiUng 
attitude  towards  him  seems  fairly  well  established  by  the 
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Toronto  Globe  correspondence,  Sydney  Brooks'  observations 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  and  the  thoughtful  and  painstaking 
article  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  National  Review.  By  the 
way,  too,  it  may  be  considered  whether  there  are  not  some 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  him. 

Probably,  in  order  to  understand  him  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  world  and  towards  Canada,  it  will  be  well  to  go 
back  some  little  way  in  history,  for  the  Englishman  of  to-day 
is  the  product  of  forces  which  date  back  some  hundreds  of 
years,  while  the  Canadian,  in  contrast,  may  be  justly  described 
as  the  child  of  this  present  age. 

The  rise  of  England  from  the  condition  of  a  bankrupt 
hanger-on  of  France  in  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  people  took  the  government  into 
their  own  hands,  to  its  present  position  as  a  world  power, 
seems  to  have  proceeded  with  the  steady  inexorability  of  the 
action  of  some  blind  natural  force. 

I  say  ''bhnd"  advisedly;  for  no  one  who  studies  English 
history  in  any  detail  will  accuse  England,  in  either  its  govern- 
ment or  people,  of  ever  consciously  possessing  either  a  con- 
sistent aim  or  a  logical  policy.  Time  after  time,  blunder, 
accident,  ignorance,  or  unreasoning  popular  emotion,  which 
ought  to  have  brought  national  humiUation  in  their  train, 
have  eventuated  in  [the  gain  of  either  prestige  or  territorial 
expansion,  or  both. 

I  suppose  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a 
nation  come  to  honour  through,  or  rather  in  spite  of,  the  rule 
of  such  a  series  of  amateurs  and  opportunists.  Examine  any 
great  department  of  national  activity,  and  the  tale  is  the 
same. 

For  instance :  The  EngHsh  are  a  fighting  race.  In  their 
love  of  fighting  per  se,  they  are,  even  to-day,  much  more 
akin  to  the  primitive  Norseman  than  to  the  modern  North- 
American  Caucasian.  Private  T.  Atkins  on  campaign  does  not 
dream  of  ^^  la  gloire,^'  or  of  territorial  gains  as  the  outcome 
of  his  efforts.  The  mere  actual  brutal  joy  of  fight  is  what 
he  lusts  for;  and  yet  to  call  England  a  military  nation  would 
be  to  provoke  a  smile. 
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Is  there  on  record  a  single  war  in  which  England  has 
shown  herself  prepared; — where  the  significance  and  size 
of  the  struggle  have  been  understood,  or  in  which  any  ade- 
quate precautions  against  absolute  disaster  have  been  taken 
in  advance?  I  believe  not.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  invi- 
tations to  catastrophe,  thanks  to  a  blind  instinct  of  endurance 
and  pugnacity,  she  has,  generally  at  vast  waste  of  men  and 
treasure,  managed  to  ^^  muddle  ''  her  way  to  eventual  success. 

Politically  the  same  spirit  is  in  evidence.  Nominally  a 
kingdom,  actually  a  republic,  or  rather,  a  democracy,  she  is 
ruled  by  a  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  who  have  absolutely 
no  existence,  even  in  name,  under  the  law.  Her  Constitution, 
which  the  people  proudly  cite  as  the  bulwark  of  their  liber- 
ties, is  a  bewildering  mass  of  vested  right,  tradition,  and  legal 
decisions,  which  has  never  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  is  so 
vague  and  uncertain  in  its  details  that  probably  no  two 
parties,  or  even  individuals,  could  be  found  to  agree  absolutely 
upon  its  scope,  meaning,  or  applicability.  Yet  probably  no- 
where in  the  world  do  the  governing  exercise  their  functions 
with  such  full  and  complete  consent  of  the  governed;  and 
certainly  nowhere  in  the  world  is  so  perfect  a  personal  liberty 
combined  with  such  absolute  safety  of  human  life  and 
property. 

In  commerce,  all  markets  over  which  she  exercises  control 
are  flung  freely |open  to  the  competition  of  foreign  trade,  fair 
or  unfair,  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  her  own,  while  in 
foreign  markets  her  products  have  to  scale  a  tariff  hedge. 
Her  Department  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  is  placed 
under  the  presidency  generally  of  an  amiable  peer  or  gentle- 
manly politician,  who  has  had  as  much  practical  experience 
of  trade,  its  needs  and  principles,  as  he  has  of  housekeeping 
or  engineering. 

Yet, with  it  all,  "she  has  the  vastest  foreign  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  one  that  still  grows  and  continually  expands;  for 
a  recent  quarterly  trade  report  shows  an  increase  of  sixteen 
millions  sterling  in  exports  and  of  five  millions  in  imports  over 
the  previous  corresponding  quarter,  while  during  the  last  ten 
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years,  the  tonnage  entering  the  principal  ports  of  the  king- 
dom has  increased  to  a  surprising  extent — Bristol,  40  per  cent; 
Hull,  60  per  cent;  Liverpool,  66  per  cent;  Manchester,  432  per 
cent;  and  Southampton,  77  per  cent. 

In  ecclesiastical  affairs  there  is  the  same  apparent  defi- 
ance of  reason : — a  national  Church  in  which  every  rate-paying 
Englishman  is  legally  entitled  to  exercise  privileges  of  mem- 
bership regardless  of  his  beliefs,  and  which  is  yet  devoid  of 
the  power  of  self  government;  under  the  rule  of  the  majority 
in  a  Parliament  which  is  quite  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  its  needs 
or  doctrinally  hostile  to  its  tenets;  its  bishops  appointed  by  a 
Prime  Minister  who  may  be  an  agnostic,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  a  Buddhist  or  Mahommedan ;  its  rectorates  and  vicariates 
largely  in  the  gift  of  private  persons  or  secular  corporations 
who  are  at  liberty  to  sell,  give,  bequeath,  or  loan  their  rights, 
— and,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  an  establishment  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  the  liberality  of 
its  position,  the  scholarship  and  executive  capacity  of  its 
episcopate,  and  the  devoted  self-sacrifice  and  earnestness  of  its 
officers. 

Now,  what  is  the  explanation  of  all  this?  How  is  it  that 
the  political  system,  the  army,  the  church,  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  indeed,  the  very  nation  itself,  do  not  all  disinte- 
grate and  fall  to  pieces  in  a  welter  of  confusion  and  distress, 
as  logically  and  reasonably  they  might  be  expected  to  do? 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  in  the  very  decided  racial  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Englishman  himself.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
that  what  is  holding  England  together  and  keeping  her  in  her 
position  to-day  is  the  English  character,  which  therefore  must 
be,  though  intangible,  a  thing  of  much  permanence  and  much 
strength. 

This  character  is  not  a  growth  of  yesterday,  nor  even  of 
the  day  before  yesterday.  When  the  Feudal  System  went 
down  to  its  blood-stained  grave  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Island  every  man  had  the 
same  master,  the  King 
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No  longer  a  congeries  of  practically  separate  and  often 
mutually  hostile  communities,  owning  allegiance  to  this  Earl 
or  that  Baron,  but,  roughly  speaking,  a  single  land  under  the 
domination  of  a  single  power,  England  at  last  had  opportunity 
to  commence  the  slow  process  of  welding  its  separated  parts 
into  a  homogeneous  whole. 

Had  the  crown  been  on  the  head  of  a  less  capable  poli- 
tician than  the  fourth  Edward,  this  wholesale  removal  of  the 
local  rulers  would  probably  have  resulted  in  a  chaos  of 
anarchy;  but  Edward,  who,  under  the  veil  of  lightness  and 
profligacy,  concealed  an  exceedingly  astute  brain  and  a  far- 
seeing  grasp  of  affairs,  managed  to  centralize  authority  in  the 
Crown  so  thoroughly  that,  reaping  where  he  had  sown,  the 
seventh  Henry  was  able  to  build  up  that  irresistible  royal 
tyranny  which  the  eighth  Henry  used  — and,  indeed,  abso- 
lutely required — in  order  to  uproot  the  Papal  jurisdiction 
and  the  power  of  the  monastic  orders  from  the  land. 

The  Feudal  System  was  dead,  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  its  monasteries  a  thing  of  the  past.  But 
among  a  sturdy,  rude,  strong-affectioned  people,  made  more 
than  usually  conservative  by  their  insular  exclusion  from  the 
interaction  of  continental  traffic  and  commerce,  it  may  be 
possible  sometimes,  with  sufficient  leverage,  to  suddenly 
uproot  an  ancient  institution,  but  never  possible  to  absolutely 
and  instantaneously  destroy  the  spirit  and  sympathies  on 
which  that  institution  fed. 

Therefore,  the  feudal  spirit  lived  on,  in  a  gradually  more 
and  more  diluted  form,  and  is  quite  unmistakably  alive  at 
this  present  day,  forming  one  very  important  ingredient  in 
EngUsh  character.  In  the  same  way,  the  unquestioning 
faith  and  profound  reverence  for  holy  things,  of  which  the 
opulence  and  magnificence  of  the  Church  had  been  both 
symbol  and  stimulus,  was  not  rooted  out  when  the  convents 
and  cathedrals  fell  from  their  former  glory. 

On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  religion,  hardened,  as  it 
were,  and  intensified  by  persecution  and  counter-persecution, 
embittered  by  burnings  and  beheadings  on  the  one  side,  hang- 
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ings  and  harrowings  on  the  other,  seared  itself  indelibly  into 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  national  character,  coming  to  the 
surface  every  now  and  again  in  different  shapes  and  disguises, 
as  the  worship  of  ideal  righteousness  in  the  Puritans,  as  the 
spiritualization  of  every-day  life  in  the  Wesleys,  as  humani- 
tarianism  in  the  days  of  Wilberforce,  or  as  a  longing  for  more 
definitely  ecclesiastical  order  and  belief  in  the  so-called 
"  Oxford  movement ''  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  still 
there,  and,  if  the  signs  of  the  times  may  be  trusted,  will  next 
reveal  itself  in  a  passionate  insistence  on  the  essential  brother- 
hood of  man,  expressed  in  legislation  of  a  more  or  less  social- 
istic tendency. 

The  Baronage  and  the  Church,  who  had  overgrown  their 
functions  and  become  oppressions  instead  of  safeguards, 
having  been  disposed  of,  there  yet  remained  one  other  force 
to  be  met  and  conquered  before  the  English  people  could 
stand  on  their  own  feet  as  a  nation  and  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  that  was  the  Crown.  The  Crown  fell;  but  too 
abruptly  and  with  too  much  violence  to  suit  the  conserva- 
tive sense  of  the  nation.  The  result  was  the  Restoration 
which,  after  all,  shews  itself  only  as  an  eddy  on  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  with  William  the  Third  the  people  came  into 
their  own  forever.  Though  the  Crown,  as  a  political  factor, 
is  now  extinct,  there  still,  again,  remains  the  spirit  of  rever- 
ence for  Royalty  and  position,  which  is  shewn  not  only  in 
the  retention  of  names  and  symbols  of  facts  long  since  dead, 
but  in  that  peculiar  frame  of  mind  which  permeates  the  fabric 
of  EngHsh  society  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  I  mean  what 
is  generally  known  as  ^'  snobbery.^' 

Snobbery — an  unpleasant  word — is,  after  all,  merely  the 
respect  for  the  position  rather  than  for  the  man  who  fills  it. 
True,  a  lord  may,  as  any  other  man,  be  personally  an  undesir- 
able citizen,  paretic,  perhaps  a  liar  or  a  cad,  but  still  theoretic- 
ally he  is  a  better  man  than  a  commoner,  and  the  old  rever- 
ence for  place,  as  distinguished  from  personality,  holds  yet; 
and  among  the  majority  of  Englishmen  he  will  be  accorded  a 
respect  and  a  primacy  which,  untitled,  he  would  have  to  shew 
very  remarkable  qualities  to  attain. 
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This  state  of  mind,  sometimes  carried  to  fantastic  lengths 
that  appear  simply  nauseating  to  the  citizen  of  a  newer  coun- 
try, where  all  men  are  supposed  to  be  born  equal,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibited  in  a  diluted  form  in  that  exceedingly 
attractive  characteristic  of  the  Englishman,  his  generous  ad- 
miration of,  and  ready  homage  to,  any  man  whom  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  better  man  than  himself  in  whatsoever  particu- 
lar it  may  happen  to  be, — a  generosity  of  appreciation  which, 
I  may  say,  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  lacking  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

I  very  well  remember  once  in  my  young  days  witnessing 
a  foot-ball  match,  which  after  a  most  exciting  and  breathless 
struggle  was  finally  won  by  a  splendid  kick  made  from  nearly 
half  way  up  the  field.  After  the  battle  was  over,  and  the 
two  teams  were  straggling,  sore  and  muddy,  to  the  pavilion, 
I  saw  one  of  the  losing  side,  an  "  honourable,'^  that  is,  a  lord's 
son,  clap  on  the  shoulder  the  young  giant,  a  local  butcher, 
who  had  made  the  winning  kick  with  the  remark,  "  By  Jove, 
old  man,  that  was  a  damned  fine  kick  of  yours :  do  you  always 
kick  like  that?  ''  There  was  not  the  slightest  shade  or  inten- 
tion of  patronage  in  the  act.  It  was  merely  a  spontaneous 
tribute  to  the  superior  kicking  powers  of  the  one  from  the 
other  who  would  not,  as  a  social  question,  have  recognized  his 
existence  at  all. 

This  spirit  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  real  hostility  and 
bitterness  which  seems  to  animate,  all  too  frequently,  the 
contestants  in  any  team  rivalry  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  with  the  common  tendency  to  belittle 
the  prowess  of  the  adversary  by  ascribing  their  success  to 
luck  or  unfairness. 

For  nearly  a  century  after  the  accession  of  the  Third 
William,  in  spite  of  the  vague  belief  generally  prevalent 
that  the  poHtical  stability  of  England  was  thenceforth  estab- 
lished beyond  serious  menace,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  return 
of  the  exiled  Stuart  family,  through  the  agency  of  a  French 
invasion  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  upheaval,  ravage, 
and  desolation,  was  an  exceedingly  vital  and  pressing  every- 
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day  possibility.  In  fact,  any  one  who  examines  the  details 
of  that  period  cannot  but  be  struck  with  astonishment  on 
observing  by  what  narrow  margins  and  through  what  trivial 
causes  the  threatened  attack  was  time  and  again  averted. 
This  distressing  uncertainty  involved  the  necessity,  not  only 
of  much  precautionary  harshness,  but  of  what  we  now  con- 
sider a  ruthless  savagery  in  the  repression  and  punishment  of 
purely  political  offences,  which  not  only  makes  terrible  read- 
ing, but  has  left  its  lasting  effects  on  the  national  character; 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  long  stress  of  this  period  with 
its  massacres  and  man-hunts,  its  spies  and  assassinations,  is 
largely  responsible  for  a  certain  toleration  of  roughness  in 
methods  where  repressive  justice  has  to  be  meted  out,  a  some- 
what careless  use  of  the  heavy  hand  and  a  want  of  regard  for 
the  sensibiUties  of  others — though  never  for  their  rights,  when 
recognized  as  such — ^which  has  given  rise  to  the  tradition  of 
"  British  brutality." 

Again,  from  the  moment  that  the  star  of  Napoleon  was 
plunged  in  final  ecUpse  at  Waterloo,  there  has  been  a  century 
of  profound  peace  and  safety  within  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
try. Remember  that  Sedgemoor,  at  the  beginning  of  James 
the  Second's  reign,  was  the  last  actual  battle  fought  on  English 
soil,  and  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  XlXth.  century 
there  has  not  been  even  the  remote  possibility  of  in- 
vasion; and  yet,  all  the  time,  in  one  quarter  of  the  world 
or  another,  England  has  been  incessantly  at  war,  but  always, 
as  the  borders  of  the  Empire  extended,  further  and  further 
away  from  the  seat  of  government  and  the  centre  of  power. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  generations  of  perfect  security 
have  had  an  enervating  effect  on  the  imagination  and  bred 
the  conviction  that  the  island,  because  unassailed,  is  unassail- 
able ;  and  also — on  comparing  this  immunity  with  the  bloody 
ruin  that  has  devastated  pretty  nearly  every  other  country 
in  the  world  at  one  time  or  another  during  this  period — the 
belief  that  the  island  is  not  only  absolutely  secure,  but  the 
only  absolutely  secure  place  of  refuge  in  either  hemisphere? 
— and  hence,  in  conjunction  with  the  deep  religious  sense  of  the 
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people,  a  simple  unquestioning  faith  in  its  everlasting  and 
divinely-ordained  superiority  over  all  other  lands  whatsoever. 

This  extended  era  of  invulnerability  is  also,  I  conceive, 
largely  responsible  for  another  very  noticeable  characteristic 
called  in  the  country  itself  ^'  playing  the  game," — that  is  to 
say,  in  any  competition  or  contest,  or  even  in  the  natural 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  having  as  the  main  object,  not  winning 
and  its  resultant  benefits,  but  the  most  scrupulous  observance 
of  all  the  laws  and  proprieties,  written  or  unwritten,  which 
govern  the  struggle. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  long-settled,  thoroughly  secure 
society,  where  life  and  limb,  property,  and  liberty  are  so 
perfectly  safe-guarded  as  never  ^to  ibe  at  stake,  that  intense 
desire  to  win^  by  whatever  means,  bred  by  a  recent  necessity 
of  having  to  do  so  in  order  to  eat,  or  to  live,  will  tend  to  give 
way  to  a  more  civilized  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  contest 
itself  will  be  of  more  importance  than  the  result  of  it. 

Apropos  of  this,  I  notice  in  a  recent  American  study  of 
England,  entitled  ^^  England  and  the  English,'^  the  author, 
in  summing  up  at  the  end  of  the  book,  picks  out  this  peculiar 
trait  as  the  one  that  struck  him  with  the  greatest  force  and 
admiration;  and  I  also  recall  that  an  American  Rhodes 
Scholar,  the  year  before  last,  when  asked  by  a  reporter  what 
thing  he  found  most  strange  to  him  in  Oxford  life,  replied 
that  it  was  the  realization  that  he  was  living  among  three 
thousand  men,  everyone  of  whom  would  rather  lose  a  game 
than  win  it  unfairly. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  question  whether  this  scrupulousness, 
this  anxiety  about  methods  rather  than  results,  is  not  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage  in  any  form  of  international  competition; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  exists,  and  must  be  allowed  for  in 
any  consideration  of  English  character  or  action. 

Before  passing  from  the  English  characteristics  which 
may  be  referred  directly  to  historical  causes,  there  is  one 
which,  as  it  affects  only  a  class  rather  than  the  whole  nation, 
I  have  so  far  omitted,  and  that  is  the  tendency  of  the  peasant 
families  to  remain  attached  to  one  particular  neighbourhood 
or  plot  of  ground  for  generation  after  generation. 
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This — to  a  Canadian — bewildering  dread  of,  and  dis- 
taste for,  any  change  of  location  was  no  doubt  originally  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  absence  of  roads  and  of  barriers 
in  the  way  of  traffic  and  transportation,  and  was  also  partly 
attributable  to  the  ancient  manorial  system,  by  which  the 
labourer  was  born  to  his  holding,  having  to  pay  head  money 
to  his  lord  for  licence  to  remove  in  search  of  trade  or  hire ;  but 
it  must  certainly  have  been  much  intensified,  and  still  more 
deeply  impressed  on  the  rustic  character  by  the  events  of  the 
closing  years  of  Edward  the  Third  and  the  reign  of  the  Second 
Richard. 

After  the  Black  Death  had  swept  away,  it  is  estimated, 
haK  the  population  of  the  country,  and  rural  labour 
had  grown  so  scarce  and  valuable  that  men  were  for  the  first 
time  tempted  to  move  about  and  offer  their  services  in  the 
highest  market,  statute  after  statute  was  hastily  enacted  by  a 
bewildered  and  frightened  government  to  check  this  alarm- 
ing migratory  tendency,  forbidding  the  labourer  to  leave  his 
parish,  and  even  providing  that  he  should  be  imprisoned, 
whipped,  and  branded  in  the  face  as  a  penalty.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  such  drastic  repression  of  initiative, 
lasting  throughout  a  generation,  could  pass  without  leaving 
a  permanent  and  indelible  influence  on  the  class  affected  by  it. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  at  various  times  as  to  the 
influence  of  geographical  position  on  character,  and  in  the 
case  of  England  the  mere  detail  of  its  being  an  island  has 
been  cited  to  account  for  any  or  all  of  the  national  peculiari- 
ties, at  the  writer^s  fancy.  I  believe,  however,  that  an  entirely 
unwarranted  importance  is  wont  to  be  attached  to  this  fact. 

Naturally,  isolation  of  any  kind,  political,  geographical, 
or  Unguistic,  whether  caused  by  Uving  on  an  island,  speaking 
an  unintelligible  tongue,  or  an  addiction  to  peculiar  religious 
practices,  will  have  a  certain  influence  on  national  character; 
but  it  will  be  merely  an  intensitive  one.  It  will  deepen  and 
make  more  permanent  the  racial  features,  not  originate  new 
ones;  and  almost  inevitably  it  will,  through  its  interruption  of 
the  natural  traffic  with  neighbouring  communities,  tend  to 
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promote  a  distrust  of  foreigners,  a  want  of  broad-mindedness, 
and  a  serene  ignorance  of  outside  affairs,  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  ^^  insularity;  '^  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
insularity  of  Englishmen  differs  not  a  whit  from  the  insularity 
of  Americans,  of  Mahommedan  Arabs,  or  of  Australian  Bush- 
men, and  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  cited  as  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  English. 

This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Scots  and  the 
Welsh,  who  inhabit  portions  of  the  same  island,  do  not  in  the 
least  resemble  the  EngUsh  in  character. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  circumstance  of  England 
being  an  island  has  had  a  definitely  constructive  influence  on 
the  national  type  is  through  the  effect  that  this  fact  has  had 
on  her  history,  which  is,  as  I  beUeve,  the  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominant factor  in  the  formation  of  national  character. 

Another  contributory  influence,  to  which  certainly  an 
undue  importance  is  generally  assigned,  is  that  of  descent  from 
a  particular  stock. 

In  spite  of  the  reams  that  have  been  written — and  will, 
I  suppose,  continue  to  be  written — to  show  that  any  and 
all  of  England's  pecuharities  are  traceable  to  her  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  the  fact  remains  that  Nature  is,  under  our  very  eyes, 
every  day  showing  us  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption. 

Take,  for  instance,  four  average  inmiigrants  into  Canada, 
an  EngUshman,  an  Italian,  a  Hungarian,  and  a  North  German. 
Here  are  four  absolutely  distinct  and  unmistakable  types, 
with  the  capacities,  prejudices,  and  racial  characteristics  of 
their  respective  nationaUties ; — but  consider  their  grandsons. 
Will  you  be  able  to  tell  them  apart  by  their  speech,  their 
habits,  their  costumes,  or  their  ideals? 

The  chances  are  fifty  to  one  that  the  members  of  the 
third  generation  will  be  in  every  case  typically  and  thoroughly 
Canadian,  all  ready  to  sing  ''  The  Maple  Leaf  for  Ever  "  on 
the  shghtest  provocation,  with  identical  views  on  the  subject 
of  ^^  Britannia  Rules  the  Waves  ''  and  the  desirabiUty  of  a 
Canadian  fleet,  the  same  capacity  for  hockey-playing,  and 
very  likely  all  smoking  the  same  brand  of  tobacco. 
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Again,  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  men  in 
Canada  to-day  of  as  pure  and  unmixed  Anglo-Saxon  descent 
as  the  bluest  of  blood  in  the  British  Isles.  Will  the  son  of 
such  an  one,  or  even  the  man  himself,  sympathize  with,  or 
suffer  the  more  gladly  idiosyncrasies  of  a  newly  arrived  Eng- 
lishman? From  experience,  I  say.  No !  This  ought  to  suggest 
that ''  blood,''  per  se^  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  national 
character.  The  truth  is,  moreover,  that  England  is  not  now, 
and  for  over  a  thousand  years  has  not  been,  distinctively 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  Celtic  substratum,  the  Danish  conquest, 
the  Norman  deluge,  the  Hebrew  colonies,  continuous  Scotch 
and  Irish  immigration  and  intermarriage,  and  the  religious 
and  poUtical  persecutions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
from  time  to  time  sent  crowds  of  shivering  exiles  flying  to 
England's  shores  for  safety,  have  all  done  their  respective 
parts  in  enriching  the  strain,  and  building  up  the  personnel 
of  the  nation;  but  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  sources  gain  their 
preponderating  importance  is  in  the  fact  that  the  political 
genius  of  that  stock  embodied  itself  in  institutions  which 
have  affected  profoundly  the  history  of  the  race,  and  hence 
its  character. 

Racial  peculiarities,  apparently  more  distinctive  and 
fully  as  powerful,  yet  not  so  expressed  and  continued,  have 
withered,  leaving  hardly  a  trace  behind,  except  perhaps  here 
and  there  an  atavistic  tendency  in  a  few  individuals.  In 
fact  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  is  not  only  persistent  but  jealous, 
it  prefers  to  have  no  rivals.  The  Saxon  parish  has  out- 
lived the  Roman  Catholic  monastic  jurisdictions;  the  Witena 
Gemot,  developed  into  the  House  of  Commons,  is  even  now 
threatening  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  the  successor  of  the 
Norman  Magnum  Concilium.  Thus  it  is,  and  in  this  sense 
only  we  may  truthfully  speak  of  ourselves  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
nation. 

Apart  from  history,  and  yet  essentially  bound  up  with  it, 
is  the  second  really  great  factor  in  the  production  of  EngUsh 
character, — that  indefinable,  indefinite  thing,  which  for  want 
of  a  better  name  I  shall  have  to  term  ^*  atmosphere,"  a  com- 
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pound  of  tradition,  instinct,  locality,  memories,  beliefs,  and 
ideals.  That  this  "  atmosphere,"  intangible  as  it  may  sound, 
is  yet  a  very  real  and  living  force  will  be  admitted  by  any 
Canadian  who  has  spent  even  a  few  months  in  England,  or 
by  any  Englishman  who,  having  lived  outside  of  his  own 
country  for  any  length  of  time,  returns  to  it  again. 

It  is  this  immaterial  agency  which  makes  it  hard — almost 
impossible — ^for  the  young  EngUshman  who  spends  a  couple 
of  years  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  go  back  and  settle  down 
again  comfortably  in  his  old  groove.  His  home  may  await 
him  there,  his  old  friends  and  companions  be  just  as  glad  of 
him  as  ever  and  unchanged  in  their  affection ;  but  the  man  him- 
self is  different;  he  has  learned  to  breathe  a  different  air;  and 
he  finds,  after  a  few  weeks  in  the  old  atmosphere,  a  sense  of 
oppression,  of  clogging  uneasiness  in  his  mental  lungs,  a  loss 
of  individuality,  as  it  were,  that  drives  him  forth  again  to  a 
rougher,  less  finished,  and  more  sparsely  populated  land 
where  he  can  draw  fuller  breath. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  mountaineer  sickens  in  the 
plains,  and  the  native  of  the  seashore  is  ill  at  ease  when  ringed 
about  by  inland  hills ;  or,  as  has  been  frequently  noticed,  those 
who  inhabit  an  old  much-lived-in  house,  of  sombre  or  sinister 
history,  are  themselves  Hkely  to  develop  a  corresponding 
phase  of  character,  so  strong  is  the  influence  of  locahty. 

If  the  '^  atmosphere  ''  of  England  acts  thus  upon  those 
who  venture  into  it  from  the  outside,  imagine  its  effects  on 
those  born,  bred,  educated,  and  Uving  their  lives  in  it.  Con- 
sider the  child  of  a  country  labourer,  taught  almost  before 
he  is  able  to  walk  to  gaze  with  awe  upon  the  Squire — not 
because  he  is  Mr.  Brown,  and  a  rich  man,  but  because  he  is 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor;  and  to  salute  the  clergyman — not 
because  he  is  Mr.  White,  a  blameless  parish  priest  and  very 
respectable  theologian,  but  because  he  is  the  Parson.  Edu- 
cated at  a  common  school  with  others  of  his  class,  not  allowed 
to  do  some  things — they  are  for  his  betters;  punished  for 
doing  others — those  would  only  be  done  by  his  inferiors; — 
for  there  every  man  has  superiors  to  whom  he  must  give 
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respect;  no  man  is  so  low  but  that  he  is  born  with  inferiors 
from  whom  he  expects  to  receive  it, — he  grows  slowly  and 
surely  an  integral  part  of  his  surroundings. 

Here,  on  this  down,  a  mile  away  from  the  school,  perhaps 
in  sight  of  his  own  door,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Romans  and  British,  or  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans; 
and  you  can  see  yet  under  the  rolling  wheat  the  long  low 
mounds  where  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  buried. 

In  that  castle  yonder  lay  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  or 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  for  a  night ;  they  will  show  you  his 
very  gauntlet  there  yet.  In  the  Uttle  village  church  is  the 
battered  stone  figure  of  Sir  Ralph  the  Crusader,  with  legs 
crossed  on  his  faithful  hound,  carven  shield,  and  hands  in  the 
patient  attitude  of  prayer  upon  his  breast ;  or  on  the  floor  a 
brass  of  one  of  Elizabeth's  vagrant  sea-captains,  come  home 
to  rest  forever  in  this  quiet  spot.  Do  you  wonder  that  history 
becomes  for  him  a  real  thing,  felt  rather  than  learned,  a  Uving 
pervading  force,  and  that  he  feels  himseK  one  with  those  who 
have  gone  before,  a  true  ^^  son  of  the  soil  '^ — ^but  of  this  soil — ■ 
not  of  any  other  soil? 

His  father  is  a  labourer,  so  was  his  grandfather,  and  his 
grandfather.  The  boy  will  be  one  too.  He  does  not  ever 
dream  of  holding  land  of  his  own.  How  could  he?  The 
Squire  and  Lord  Black  own  all  of  it  as  far  as  you  can  see. 

Move  away?  Why?  Here  he  knows  everybody;  every- 
body knows  him.  He  will  be  reasonably  sure  of  work  and 
what  he  considers  comfort  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  place  (in  both 
senses).  Besides,  all  the  special  knowledge  he  has  uncon- 
sciously been  acquiring  ever  since  he  was  born, — ^what  an 
extra  inch  of  water  in  this  particular  brook  in  March  portends, 
— at  what  date  exactly  the  oats  must  be  sown  in  the  field  on 
the  sunny  side  of  that  hill, — ^which  gap  in  the  hedge  leads  to 
the  securest  spot  to  set  a  night  fine, — ^which  pubhc-house 
brews  an  ale  smoothest  to  his  palate, — ^where  is  the  most 
delectable  location  in  the  parish  for  sunning  himself  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  so  on, — all  the  minutiae,  so  baldly 
trivial  in  relation,  yet  so  intimately  important  to  the  grooved 
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mind  of  the  rustic-by-descent, — ^all  form  so  many  spider-web 
cords,  Lilliput  chains,  to  hold  him  acquiescent  where  he  lives, 
marries,  breeds,  dies,  and  is  buried,  to  form  at  last  part  and 
parcel  of  that  soil  he  has  lain  so  close  to  all  his  nights  and 
days. 

But  take  this  man,  lure  him  away  with  heavily  gilded 
advertisements  of  an  oversea  Eldorado,  and  place  him  on  a 
new  quarter-section  in  the  Northwest,  where  the  climate,  the 
soil,  the  surroundings,  the  people,  the  customs,  and  even 
speech,  are  all  strange — consequently  (for  him)  hostile  and 
full  of  bewilderment.  No  cosy  village  ^'  pub  " — in  fact  no 
beer  at  all — no  village  dispensary,  no  ivy-covered  church 
tower,  no  squire^s  wife  or  parson  to  send  port  wine  when  the 
children  are  sick,  no  thatch-roofed  cottage  with  wide  brick 
fireplace,  no  allotment  patch,  no  flower  garden,  no  anything 
that  he  can  make  head  or  tail  of;  but,  instead,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  virgin  soil  (uncleared),  a  raw  board  shanty  with 
an  iron  cooking  stove,  a  desperate  loneUness  in  the  midst  of  a 
boundless  plain,  or  else  the  keen  inspection  of  neighbours 
whom  he  does  not  understand;  and  then — ^is  it  surprising  that 
he  gains  ridicule  by  his  failure  to  adapt,  or  makes  himself  un- 
popular by  bewailing  his  exile,  and  comparing  his  present 
surroundings  with  his  past,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former? 
Yet,  though  this  man  suffers,  his  children  gain. 

Or  consider  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  born  and  brought  up 
in  a  town.  His  town  is  sure  to  have  some  history.  Perhaps 
the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  disputed  under  its  walls,  or 
CromwelFs  cannon  made  breaches  in  them.  Here  likely 
enough  is  a  shapeless  stone,  once  a  Roman  monument,  or  a 
treasure  of  Tudor  architecture;  there,  possibly,  a  house  in 
which  one  of  the  immortals  first  saw  the  light. 

The  boy  goes  to  a  school,  not  the  Common  (Board) 
School,  if  his  parents  can  by  any  possible  self-denial  scrape 
together  the  wherewithal  to  save  him  from  that — in  their 
eyes  unworthy — ^fate,  and  send  him  elsewhere,  probably  to 
some  large  or  small  private  school  where  he  imbibes  more 
prejudice  than  he  does  conomercially  useful  knowledge,  and 
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begins  his  lifework  of  acquiring  the  little  meaningless  ways  and 
arbitrary  customs  that  are  to  mark  off  his  particular  class 
from  those  outside  of  it,  fortifying  his  soul  with  a  vast  scorn 
for  common-school  boys,  and  for  all  others  apparently  not 
so  well  off  as  himself,  and  meanwhile  cultivating  a  devout 
admiration  of,  and  an  ape-like  tendency  to  imitate  as 
closely  as  possible,  those  immediately  above  him  in  the 
social  scale. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  will  probably  be  well  disciphned, 
and  learn  what  he  does  learn  very  thoroughly;  he  will  have 
to  obey,  not  only  his  masters  but  his  seniors,  to  take  punish- 
ment, just  or  unjust,  in  silence;  and,  as  he  grows  older,  to 
accept  and  use  some  responsibihty  in  regard  to  his  fellows, 
both  in  discipline  and  games,  bound  ever  more  and  more 
closely  within  the  limits  of  narrow  dictates  as  to  what  is  and 
what  is  not  ^'  the  thing/' 

A  similar  fate,  only  more  rounded  in  its  thoroughness, 
awaits  the  boy  of  wealthier  or  more  aristocratic  parents,  who 
goes  to  one  of  the  great  Public  Schools  of  England,  and  then 
on  to  the  University.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  entering 
the — no  doubt — ^famous  portals  of  his  school,  to]the  day,  per- 
haps some  ten  years  later,  when  he  graduates  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  he  will  have  been  mingling  utterly  and  inces- 
santly with  the  past  and  its  great  ones,  historic  places,  illus- 
trious names,  ancient  customs,  obsolescent  learning;  rules 
and  regulations  hoary  with  antiquity  have  surrounded  him, 
bound  him,  and  woven  themselves  into  his  very  being.  He 
says,  ^^  Joan  of  Arc  drove  us  out  of  Orleans.''  ^^We  sank  so 
many  ships  at  Trafalgar,"  or  ^^We  won  the  battle  of  Omdur- 
man."  And  he  means  it,  too.  He  was  there.  He  was  a 
part  of  it  all,  in  everything  but  body. 

Similarly,  commencing  his  school  life — ^whatever  his 
social  position — as  a  fag,  he  learns  and  re-learns  the  lesson  of 
obedience,  of  respect  for  seniority,  apart  altogether  from 
merit,  and  for  the  traditions  of  the  place,  of  responsibility, 
and  self -repression,  and  how  very  many  are  the  things  that 
"no  fellow  can  do — you  know;"  until  the  unwritten  law  that 
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rules  him  is  stronger  and  more  intricate  than  the  written  code. 
For  I  am  sure  that  the  average  young  Englishman  would 
sooner  be  known  to  have  committed  an  offence  against  the 
decalogue  than  to  have  broken  one  of  the  strands  of  this 
intangible  intricate  network  of  authorless  but  authoritative 
social  convention. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  no 
ragged  edges  of  civilization  in  England.  Nowhere  is 
Nature  still  in  the  act  of  being  subdued  and  broken  in  to 
human  sway.  All  of  the  country  that  ever  will  be  cultivated 
has  been  cultivated,  most  of  it  for  centuries,  some  of  it  for 
milleniums.  It  is  a  sleek  land,  fatted,  clipped  and  shaven;  all 
its  buildings,  even  the  meanest,  of  enduring  stone  or  brick ; 
and  enriched,  not  only  by  the  industry  and  accumulation  of 
hundreds  of  years  of  peace  at  home,  but  by  a  steady  stream  of 
Iciot  from  abroad  in  hundreds  of  years  of  war  beyond  its 
borders. 

^^  What  a  country  to  sack!"  said  Bliicher,  mentally 
licking  his  lips  at  the  prospect ;  and  so  it  is,  for  it  never 
has  been  sacked  or  ravaged.  Growing  up  in  this  opulent 
garden,  the  young  Englishman  takes  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course,  knowing  nothing  else,  and  very  naturally  supposes 
that  all  civiUzation — all  habitations  of  civilized  people  worthy 
the  name — must  be  of  the  same  type  and  hall-marked  with 
the  same  peculiarities. 

Turn  this  young  man  loose  in  a  small  and  ambitious  town 
in  Western  Canada.  Is  it  strange  that  he  is  irritatingly 
incredulous  as  to  its  high  state  of  civilization  and  the  refine- 
ment of  its  people?  What  can  he  judge  by,  at  first,  except 
externals? 

A  row  of  irregular,  hastily  constructed  wooden  cottages 
with  a  board  sidewalk  in  front  of  them  do  not  represent  a 
street,  as  he  understands  the  term.  A  barn-like  structure 
with  plain  glass  windows  hardly  expresses  his  idea  of  a  church. 
A  raw  two-story  verandah'd  frame  building,  with  the  pro- 
prietor-porter-clerk sitting  shirt-sleeved  and  tilted  back  in  a 
chair,  chewing  tobacco  too  lustily  to  rise  and  greet  a  guest, 
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does  not  appeal  to  him  very  forcibly  as  a  hotel,  even  though 
there  may  be  a  surreptitious  bar  locked  up  in  a  secluded  closet 
in  the  basement. 

He  finds  out  eventually,  of  course,  that  one  can  be  just 
as  comfortable  and  refined  in  a  wooden  cottage  as  in  a  brick 
semi-detached  villa,  that  the  spirituality  of  a  church  service 
is  not  necessarily  in  direct  ratio  to  the  antiquity  of  the  build- 
ing, and  that  one  can  pay  just  as  high  rates  at  the  frame  hotel, 
and  spend  as  much  money  over  the  concealed  bar,  as  if  it 
were  a  famous  hostelry  in  which  Queen  EUzabeth  had  slept. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  without  having  the  faintest  inten- 
tion of  hurting  that  fierce  local  pride  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  every  new  community,  or  of  outraging  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment of  his  neighbours,  he  will  very  Ukely  have  made  a  few 
candid  comparisons  or  asked  some  dangerous  questions,  which 
will  be  remembered  against  him  as  long  as  he  remains  there, 
and,  unfortunately,  against  every  other  Enghshman  that 
comes  that  way. 

I  remember  seeing  a  great  man  cover  himself  with 
ignominy  in  just  this  way.  The  enthusiastic  sportsmen  of  a 
small  town  of  some  six  hundred  souls  had  evolved  a  golf  club. 
I  was  one  of  them,  and  among  the  lot  of  us  I  do  not  think 
there  were  more  than  three  who  had  ever  played  the  game 
before.  However,  with  boundless  confidence  we  had  worked 
some  rough  and  rocky  pasture  into  what  we  fondly  supposed 
to  be  a  fairly  good  nine-hole  course.  The  great  man — ^who  is 
also  one  of  the  Ughts  of  St.  Andrew^s  GoK  Club  in  Scotland, — 
came  among  us,  on  his  hurried  way  through  the  country. 
Of  course  the  President  of  the  Golf  Club  insisted  that  he  must 
come  and  see  our  hnks.  He  did  see  them.  He  looked  round 
slowly  with  an  air  of  surprise  at  the  scrub  and  rock,  and  then 
said  thoughtfully,  "  Ah,  yes,  very  nice,  very  picturesque, 
but — er — ^where  are  your  greens? ''  He  was  standing  on  one 
— the  best  of  the  lot,  which  we  considered  a  perfect  triumph 
of  engineering  skill — at  that  very  moment!  He  left  next 
day,  but  I  beheve  that  even  yet  the  local  impression  is  that 
he  is  a  person  of  no  discernment  and  much  over-rated. 
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I  may  say  that  I  still  recall  too,  with  amusement,  my 
own  bewilderment  when  I  first  landed  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, and  discovered  that  city  people  actually  and  really 
lived  in  wooden  houses — even  people  of  wealth  and  position. 
To  be  perfectly  candid,  I  had,  up  to  that  time,  never  in  my 
life  seen  wood  used  as  a  material  for  human  habitations,  and 
had  not  supposed  that  it  could  be  so  used  in  a  civilized  country, 
nor  had  anyone  ever  thought  to  mention  such  an  obvious  fact 
to  me.  Pure  ignorance; — of  course,  but  even  to  this  day  I 
retain  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  I  may  have  displayed  a  want 
of  tact  in  blurting  out  my  astonishment. 

Similarly,  the  young  Enghshman  is  even  more  confused, 
perhaps,  by  the  absence  of,  or  difference  in,  those  Uttle  social 
conventions,  the  hundred-and-one  minute  local  miances  of 
voice,  expression,  accent,  behaviour,  dress,  and  attitude,  of 
which  he  has  spent  so  many  years  in  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously acquiring  a  knowledge,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
^^place^'  a  stranger  and  treat  him  accordingly.  All  the  familiar 
guide  posts  of  conduct  are  absent;  but,  scattered  about  his 
heedless  steps  are  the  entirely  different  and  equally  invisible 
local  usages,  of  whose  very  existence  he  has  no  suspicion,  and 
over  which,  consequently,  he  is  apt  to  trip  promptly  and  often. 

Suppose  him,  for  instance,  to  find  himself  sitting  at  the 
dinner  table  of  the  hotel  suggested  above,  in  the  company  of  a 
man  without  a  collar,  who  is  eating  peas  with  a  knife.  Bring- 
ing his  altogether  erroneous  and  inadequate  range-finder  into 
play,  he  probably  determines  this  person  in  his  mind  as  an 
agricultural  labourer  or  thereabouts,  and  will  in  consequence 
and — according  to  his  own  social  code,  rightly — ^be  highly 
indignant  to  be  addressed  by  him  as  ^'  young  feller,"  and  told, 
rather  than  asked,  to  ''  pass  the  beans."  You  can  imagine 
him  to  display  some  httle  haughtiness,  perhaps  even  deafness, 
at  the  request. 

Next  morning  he  himseK,  very  likely  flying  in  the  face 
of  every  business  and  social  instinct  of  the  community  by 
wearing  puttees,  or  a  golf  cap,  or  a  red  waistcoat,  will  go  to 
the  local  woollen  mills  in  quest  of  a  job,  and  there  discover 
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his  yesterday's  acquaintance  in  the  manager  to  whom  he  has 
to  make  his  apphcation.  Will  he  be  invited  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  firm?  The  balance  of  probability  inclines 
against  it,  I  fear.  But  he  will  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
about  Canada  to  the  next  man  he  meets,  which  that  man 
will  very  naturally  resent  and  not  improbably  repeat.  And 
so  it  goes. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  surroundings, 
physical  and  mental,  among  which  an  English  boy  grows  up 
are  such  as  tend  to  produce  a  very  inelastic  and  definite 
character — definite  in  virtues,  and  exceedingly  definite  in 
deficiencies — a  character,  the  resultant  of  the  historical 
influences  which  have  evolved  it,  and  eminently  suited  by  its 
orderliness,  its  tenacity,  its  suspicion  of  all  abrupt  change, 
and  respect  for  tradition,  its  conviction  of  Divine  appro- 
bation, its  invincible  complacency,  to  form  the  centripetal 
force  of  the  EngUsh  nation,  and  hold  it  on  its  course  in  spite 
of  the  anomaUes,  contradictions  and  discrepancies  of  its 
social,  legal,  political,  and  miUtary  systems. 

For,  as  has  been  before  pointed  out,  it  is  just  the  orderly 
people  who  can  keep  order  amongst  themselves  without  any 
rigid  executive;  and  without  doubt  the  perpetual  weakness 
of  England's  government  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  political 
strength  of  the  people  themselves,  just  as  the  obsolete  tangles 
of  their  legal  system  is  a  monument  to  their  law-abiding 
nature;  for,  wherever  in  history  you  find  a  strong  autocratic 
ruler  or  government,  you  are  likely  to  discover  a  weak  or 
pohtically  incapable  people  as  the  ruled. 

[  In  this  connexion  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  to 
estimate  just  what  decrease  of  the  capacity  for  self- 
government  in  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the 
tremendous  concentration  of  power  in  the  central  govern- 
ment, now  proceeding  under  President  Roosevelt.] 

And  yet  this  character,  so  eminently  suited  to  its  sur- 
roundings at  home,  may  prove — ^in  fact,  certainly  does  prove — 
full  of  predilections  and  idiosyncrasies  which,  until  time  and 
friction  more  or  less  severe  have  reduced  them,  render  its 
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possessor  about  as  comfortable  in  Canadian  surroundings 
as  the  proverbial  square  peg  in  the  round  hole. 

Not  only  do  custom  and  character  both  mihtate  against 
the  Englishman  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  Canadian 
arena.  There  are  other  things  which  tend  to  set  him  men- 
tally apart  from  his  new  compatriots. 

First,  there  is  his  ignorance.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
mental  incapacity.  In  fact,  man  for  man,  boy  for  boy,  I 
should  be  inclined,  as  the  result  of  many  years  experience  in 
teaching,  to  rank  him  rather  above  than  below  the  Canadian 
in  this  respect. 

I  refer  to  his  complete  and  fundamental  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  everything  that  he  ought  to  know  before  he  comes 
across  the  Atlantic.  Canadian  History  for  the  average 
Enghshman  stops  short  with,  ^^  They  run  I  ^^ — '^  Who  runf^^ 
— "  The  enemy !  ^^ — ^^  Theri  I  die  happy J^  "  Laura  Secord," 
'^  Chrysler's  Farm,''  '^  Chateauguay,"  are  names  that  do  not 
thrill  him,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  never  heard  of 
them.  He  knows  more  about  the  siege  of  Troy  than  about 
the  Northwest  Rebellion,  and  the  Patres  Conscripti  are  more 
real  to  him  than  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.  Canadian 
geography  is  covered  with  the  same  veil  of  thick  darkness. 
A  grown-up  man  of  the  better  class  asked  me  on  board  ship, 
as  he  was  on  his  way  out  with  his  whole  family  to  settle,  if 
Nova  Scotia  was  not  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick.  [To 
which  province  ought  I  to  apologize  for  repeating  this?]  I 
have  received  through  the  mail  from  the  office  of  the  Librarian 
of  Cambridge  University  a  letter  addressed  Nova  Scotia, 
U.S.A.  The  idea  of  lunching  in  Quebec  and  running  over 
to  Winnipeg  or  Vancouver  for  an  afternoon  call,  and  similar 
exhibitions  of  a  want  of  familiarity  with  facts,  are  so  frequent 
as  to  have  become  a  commonplace  of  the  humorists. 

Canadian  politics  is  a  sealed  book  to  him.  He  is  gener- 
ally surprised  to  find  that  such  a  thing  exists  at  all.  Canadian 
National  Sentiment  is  a  subject  of  which  no  one  has  ever 
warned  him.  The  Canadian  social  system  and  its  deceptive 
differences  from  the  English  is  a  possibility  that  has  never 
entered  his  head. 
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So  the  Englishman  has  a  great  deal,  a  very  great  deal, 
to  learn  when  he  arrives;  and,  after  he  has  got  over  his  first 
astonishment  at  this  fact,  he  will  be  willing,  even  anxious, 
to  learn;  but  unfortunately  the  Canadian  attitude  is,  too 
often,  rather  that  of  soreness  and  derision  at  his  want  of 
knowledge  without  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  redeem  it, 
than  an  anxiety  to  instruct  him.  Besides  this  ignorance  pure 
and  simple,  another  thing  that  is  liable  to  set  the  Englishman 
somewhat  apart  from  his  Canadian  fellows  is  the  difference 
in  his  ideals. 

The  Englishman,  though  he  generally  tries — and  man- 
ages— to  conceal  it,  is  by  way  of  being  romantic  and  rather 
sentimental  underneath  the  surface.  The  Canadian  is  em- 
phatically neither.  So  the  Englishman,  though  he  values  the 
effects  of  money,  and  what  can  be  got  with  it,  very  much 
indeed,  yet  has  not  that  single-minded  respect  for  the  dollar, 
as  a  dollar,  which  the  Canadian  exhibits;  and  he  will  often 
prefer  comfort,  or  independence,  or  some  other  desideratum 
to  its  equivalent  in  coin.  Consequently  the  Canadian  regards 
him  as  a  poor  business  man,  and  is  apt  to  despise  him  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Englishman  again  likes  to  separate  his  work  from 
his  play,  his  business  hours  from  his  home  life,  and  in  this 
home  life  he  prefers  a  certain  amount  of  privacy, — a  wall  or  a 
hedge,  physically,  and,  socially,  the  right  to  amuse  himself 
as  he  likes  and  associate  with  whom  he  will. 

The  Canadian  on  the  other  hand  is  willing  to  talk  busi- 
ness at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  night  and  in  any  place.  Also, 
he  apparently  finds  it  conducive  to  his  happiness  to  lead  his 
life  under  the  frank  and  close  inspection  of  his  neighbours' 
eyes.  Privacy  plays  no  part  in  his  existence,  and  the  person 
who  shows  a  taste  for  it  is  immediately  suspected  of  arrogance, 
and  conformably  treated.  The  result  of  this  publicity  of 
private  life  in  Canada  is  that  a  great  deal  more  respect  is  paid 
to  externals  here  than  in  England. 

I  suspect  the  Englishman  to  be  more  deeply  religious 
than  the  Canadian,  and  I  know  him  to  be  much  more  inter- 
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ested  in  religious  matters,  but  he  probably  does  not  go  to 
church  so  often,  or  belong  to  so  many  Young  Peoples'  Socie- 
ties. In  fact,  the  secularization  of  the  churches  in  Canada 
into  semi-charitable,  semi-social  clubs  tends  to  keep  the 
EngUshman  out  of  them  altogether,  while  the  imperative 
insistence  by  such  avowedly  pohtical  organizations  as  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  on  the  salvation  of  the  community  by  the  keeping 
of  the  letter  of  total  abstinence  rather  than  by  the  spirit  of 
Temperance,  is  apt,  combined  with  the  universal  disregard 
of  the  prohibitory  laws,  to  give  him  an  entirely  false  idea  that 
Canadians  are  rather  pharasaical  in  their  virtue.  In  the  same 
way,  the  attention  paid  by  Canadians  to  clothes  rather  than 
manners,  and  to  what  a  man  says  rather  than  what  he  does, 
strikes  him  with  surprise. 

The  noisy  and  official  patriotism  is  another  form  of  this 
spirit  which  he  probably  finds  strange  and  even  distasteful 
at  first.  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  Englishman  who  is  not  zealous 
for  the  honour  of  his  flag,  and  who  would  not,  simply  and  as 
an  act  of  duty,  die  for  it  if  the  call  should  come ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  not  accustomed  to  waving  it  over  school-houses 
and  hotels,  or  to  engaging  in  patriotic  exercises  in  its  honour; 
nor  does  the  loud  seK-laudation  that  rages  throughout  the 
land  on  Empire  Day  strike  him  as  altogether  seemly.  Not 
that  he  doesn't  feel  these  things — quite  the  opposite — the 
absolute  conviction  of  them  is  part  of  his  very  nature;  only, 
he  is  not  used  to  shouting  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice;  and 
it  may  take  years  of  residence  in  the  country  for  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  pohtical  necessity  of  a  httle  noise  sometimes,  to 
prevent  the  strident  scream  of  the  Eagle  from  filUng  his 
children's  ears,  and  deafening  them  to  the  voice  of  their  own 
past  and  the  call  of  their  own  future. 

As  the  patriotism  of  Canada  approximates  rather  to  the 
United  States  variety  than  to  the  EngUsh,  so  Canadian 
humour  is  definitely  of  the  North-American  brand,  and  often 
unintelhgible  to  the  EngHshman;  while  to  say  that  English 
humour  is  frequently  a  subject  of  derision  rather  than  mirth 
to  the  Canadian  is  merely  to  state  a  truism. 
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The  Englishman  who  comes  to  the  country  with  the 
impression  that  he  can  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  wit  by 
means  of  the  aged  pun  and  the  primitive  practical  joke  is  not 
uncommon,  but  he  is  Hable  to  be  speedily  disillusioned,  and 
not  without  some  friction;  but  he  will  learn  ere  long,  no 
doubt,  to  appreciate  the  Great  American  Joke,  and  the  spirit 
of  exaggeration  which  constitutes  its  basis. 

He  will  discover,  too,  what  an  important  part  exagger- 
ation plays  not  only  in  humour  but  in  business  and  every-day 
Ufe,  and  will  find  that,  in  order  to  convey  a  given  meaning,  he 
must  emphasize  statements  and  put  his  adjectives  in  the 
superlative,  to  allow  for  the  discount  which  will  inevitably 
be  made  by  his  hearer.  To  the  literal  and  prose-speaking 
Enghshman,  these  poetical  flights  come  with  a  shock  and 
cause  him  at  first,  quite  erroneously,  to  suspect  a  national 
want  of  veracity. 

Even  the  conventions  that  govern  hospitality  show  him 
that  he  is  in  a  strange  country.  I  know  not  which  is  really 
more  admirable,  the  freedom  and  completeness  of  the  English 
kind,  or  the  readiness  and  easiness  of  the  Canadian.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  Canadians  admit  strangers  very  much 
sooner  to  their  houses  and  famihes  than  the  EngUsh,  and, 
of  course,  mean  correspondingly  less  by  doing  so. 

An  Enghshman,  invited  to  a  Canadian  home  to  dinner  on 
very  slight  acquaintance,  is  very  apt  to  overrate  the  attention, 
and  act  the  candid  family  friend,  as  he  would  be  entitled  to, 
without  offence,  under  similar  circumstances  in  his  own  coun- 
try, thereby  unwittingly  irritating  or  displeasing  his  hosts. 

That  simple  Uttle  phrase,  "  Come  in  and  see  us  any  time," 
is  also  a  trap  for  the  ignorant.  In  England  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of,  ^^  We  don't  know  you  well  enough  to  fix  a  date  yet, 
but  still  we  may  get  to  know  you  later,"  or  something  of  that 
sort,  in  fact  a  sort  of  polite  semi-dismissal;  but  in  Canada  it 
bears  its  hteral  interpretation;  and  before  discovering  this,  a 
man  may  well  offend  people  whom  he  is  particularly  anxious 
to  be  better  acquainted  with,  by  leaving  them  severely  alone 
and  waiting  for  a  more  definite  invitation.     These  doubtless 
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are  small  matters;  but,  in  my  experience,  the  smaller  the 
matter  the  greater  its  power  to  irritate   a  sensitive  society. 

In  his  article  in  the  National  Review,  Mr.  Hamilton 
acknowledges  very  frankly  this  sensitiveness  of  the  Canadian, 
and  attributes  it  very  largely  to  resentment  at  that  tra- 
ditional mental  attitude  of  the  immigrant  Englishman,  the 
idea  that,  merely  because  he  is  an  Englishman,  he  will  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms  and  looked  up  to  as  a  superior 
being, — as  one  of  the  owners,  so  to  speak,  of  the  country. 

I  am  incUned  to  think  that  this  frame  of  mind  is  not  so 
prevalent  now  as  it  may  have  been  twenty  years  ago,  but  at 
the  same  time  what  I  have  said  will  explain  the  attitude.  I 
have  tried  to  show  how  his  historical  imagination  is  Uable 
actually  to  make  him  one  of  the  original  conquerors  in  his  own 
mind,  while  his  massive  ignorance  of  what  has  transpired 
in  the  country  during  the  last  150  years  keeps  him  from 
being  able  to  thoroughly  reaUze  its  present  standing  as  a 
separate  nation,  with  its  own  habits,  modes  of  thought,  and 
speech  which  deserve,  and  indeed  demand,  as  much  respect 
as  those  of  any  other  country.  Even  though  the  attitude 
is  explicable,  it  is  none  the  less  unpalatable,  as  I  know  from 
personal  experience.     Still,  let  me  suggest  an  analogy. 

I  am  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands 
regard  England  as  their  property,  and  not  themselves  as  an 
appanage  of  England.  The  Channel  Islands  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  ancient  Dukedom  of  Normandy.  The  Dukes 
of  Normandy  conquered  England  and  annexed  it  to  their 
domains  (ann.  1066  et  seq.).  The  Dukedom  has  grown 
smaller  and  smaller,  while  England  has  grown  larger  and 
larger.  But  still  the  Dukedom  must  continue  to  possess 
the  Kingdom,  since  there  has  never  been  any  official  reversal 
of  the  relation  between  them. 

Does  the  Englishman  ^^  rile  "  when  this  view  is  presented 
to  him  by  a  Jerseyman?  Not  noticeably.  In  fact  he  is 
liable  to  laugh.  But  does  the  Canadian  '^  rile  "  when  the 
EngUshman  talks  as  if  he  thought  England  '^  owned  "  Canada? 
He  does.    Yet  the  one  theory  is  just  as  properly  a  subject  for 
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mirth  as  the  other.  Or  again,  suppose  a  Frenchman  to  pro- 
test to  an  EngUshman  that  the  criminal  procedure  of  England 
is  ridiculous,  that  EngUsh  society  is  hypocritical,  that  EngUsh 
women  are  ugly,  flat-footed,  figureless  monsters,  and  that  the 
Island  only  holds  India  by  the  consent  of  France.  Would  the 
EngUshman  throb  with  indignation  ?  Would  he  refuse  to 
speak  to  the  Frenchman  again?  I  very  much  doubt  it.  He 
would  either  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  Frenchman  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  treat  him  with  good- 
humoured  ridicule,  or  else  he  would  gravely  set  to  work  to 
examine  on  what  arguments  these  statements  were  based,  and 
try  and  disprove  the  conclusions. 

But  imagine  an  Englishman  talking  in  such  a  strain  about 
Canada  to  a  Canadian.  Where  would  you  find  a  room  big 
enough  to  hold  the  two  of  them  afterwards?  Yet  I  believe 
the  EngUshman  is  just  as  passionately  devoted  to  England 
and  as  jealous  of  its  good  name  as  the  Canadian  is  to  Canada. 
Here,  it  seems  to  me,  Canada  can  learn  of  the  Englishman. 
She  needs  his  certainty  and  consequent  lack  of  sensitiveness 
in  her  national  make-up. 

In  this  chaos,  or  rather  mosaic,  of  races  and  creeds, 
which  is  gradually  coalescing  and  developing  into  a  nation, 
the  EngUshman's  respect  for  law  and  order  and  the  Uteral 
truth,  his  seriousness  and  deep  feeUng  of  responsibiUty,  his 
practical  common  sense  and  capacity  for  compromise,  his 
fairness  and  love  of  *^  playing  the  game,"  his  ideaUty  and 
deeply  ingrained  zeal  for  righteousness — all  these  ingredients 
Canada  must  keep  and  use  to  assist  in  the  building  up  for 
herself  of  a  national  character  and  type  in  whose  hands  the 
keys  of  a  glorious  destiny  may  safely  be  placed. 

His  rigidity,  his  anxiety  about  social  standing,  his  respect 
for  position  rather  than  for  personaUty,  his  worship  of  the 
obsolete  and  the  fetishes  of  the  remote  past,  his  carelessness 
about  the  feeUngs  of  others,  his  want  of  sympathy  and  tact — 
all  these  will,  and  in  fact  do,  disappear  in  this  country,  just  as 
the  ivy  which  mantles  a  sheltered  tower  dies  if  you  take  it 
away  and  plant  it  in  the  midst  of  a  wind-swept  plain. 
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But  where  the  onus  of  the  mutual  misunderstanding 
seems  to  me  to  lie  largely  with  Canada  is  in  the  fact  that  she 
has  never  made  a  serious  attempt  to  explain  herseK  to  Eng- 
land and  the  EngUsh  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  possibly  be 
done, — that  is,  through  a  Uterature. 

There  have  been  books  written  on  Canada;  articles, 
poems,  and  stories  written  about  Canada ;  but  of  what  nature 
and  by  whom?  Well, — almost  inevitably  drawing  attention, 
not  to  the  average  type  of  Canadian  civiUzation,  or  the  new 
nationahty  that  is  springing  up,  but  to  the  picturesque  aspects 
of  its  frontier-Ufe  or  of  conditions  long  passed  away — the 
romance  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  legendary  lore  of  its  Indians, 
its  logging  camps,  fur-trading  stations  and  gold  mines,  the 
lifeless  desolation  of  its  far-northern  winters,  or  the  ice  sports 
at  some  winter  carnival. 

Where  any  interpretation  of  its  people,  any  description 
of  its  communal  Ufe,  any  statement  of  its  hopes,  aims,  or 
fears,  has  been  attempted,  it  has  been  almost  invariably  by 
travelUng  EngUshmen  or  Americans,  who  have  spent  but  a 
short  time  in  the  country,  sometimes,  even,  only  a  few  days. 

There  come  to  my  mind  as  recent  samples,  a  choice  tissue 
of  inaccuracies  emitted  by  an  English  literary  gentleman  on 
the  subject  of  Canadian  Universities  last  year,  and  Mr.  Foster 
Eraser's  ^^  Canada  As  It  Is,''  an  impressionist  volume  of  such 
understanding  and  comprehensive  sweep  that  it  omitted  the 
Maritime  Provinces  from  consideration  altogether,  [  except  for 
a  photograph  of  a  residence  at  Kentville.]  There  is  no  doubt, 
too,  that,  in  default  of  any  more  accurate  presentation,  the 
British  public  accepts  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  picturesque  but 
utterly  misleading  romances  of  the  habitants  as  the  plain  un- 
varnished truth.  In  fact,  apart  from  Mr.  Hamilton's  article 
in  the  National  Review  already  referred  to,  the  only  really 
informing  presentation  of  genuine  Canadian  thought  and 
feeling  which  I  can  recall  is  that  contained  in  Sara  Jeanette 
Duncan's  "  ImperiaUst." 

The  Englishman  is  wanted  in  Canada;  but  for  his  sake 
and  for  the  country's  sake  he  should  know  something  of 
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Canada  before  he  comes.  He  must  be  warned,  instructed, 
and  prepared.  The  glittering  advertisements  which  have 
been  scattered  broadcast  for  so  many  years  by  immigration 
agents  have  wrought  untold  harm  for  both  sides. 

Tell  the  Englishman  the  truth,  the  solemn,  sober  truth, 
without  frills  or  exaggeration,  that  Canada  is  not  a  colony  but 
a  nation;  that  he  is  coming  practically  to  a  foreign  country 
where  he  must  be  prepared  to  learn,  not  to  teach,  to  admire, 
not  to  find  fault,  and  to  sympathize,  not  criticize ;  that  it  is  a 
new  land  where  he  will  have  to  look  out  for  himself,  to  follow 
different  ways  and,  probably,  work  harder  than  before;  that 
he  will  be  without  many  of  the  interests  and  alleviations  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  all  his  life ;  but  that,  in  return, 
his  children  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  up  independent 
instead  of  dependent,  citizens  not  servants;  that  there  will  be 
fewer  men  above  him  and  fewer  below ;  that  there  are  material 
and  social  possibilities — not  ready-made  gifts^which  may 
reward  thrift,  sobriety,  and  steady  honest  work,  in  a  manner 
absolutely  impossible  in  the  older  country,  where  privilege 
has  been  pre-empted  for  generations.   • 

Tell  him  these  things,  loud,  insistently,  and  often,  for  he 
is  slow  to  accept  a  new  truth.  Write  him  books,  articles, 
pamphlets;  paint  him  pictures;  sing  him  songs  of  things  as 
they  really  are,  instead  of  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago,  or 
never  have  been. 

Perhaps  he  will  come  in  smaller  numbers:  but  he  will 
come  in  a  different  spirit  and  with  different  hopes  and  feeUngs, 
to  share  in,  perhaps  to  help  and  hasten,  that  white  and  won- 
derful future  of  which  we  are  already  daring  to  dream,  and 
even — now  and  then — to  prophesy. 

MOREBYE   ACKLOM 


FRENCH    NOBILITY   IN    CANADA 

THE  first  colonization  of  Canada  was  a  modern  crusade,  a 
reaction  from  the  levity,  vice,  and  corruption  then  preva- 
lent in  France.  Many  wilhngly  and  generously  devoted  them- 
selves to  reaUzing  the  intention  expressed  in  the  commission 
granted  to  Jacques  Cartier,  ^^  For  the  increase  of  God's  glory 
and  the  honour  of  His  reverend  name/' 

The  first  noble  families  who  settled  in  Canada  were  those 
of  Tilly,  d'Aillebout  and  Repentigny.  When  de  Tracy  arrived, 
he  brought  in  his  suite  a  number  of  young  nobles  who  were 
seeking  an  adventurous  career;  Frontenac  did  the  same;  their 
example  was  followed  by  other  Governors. 

The  first  regiment  of  regulars  arrived  in  Canada  in  1665; 
it  had  seen  honourable  service,  and  was  known  as  the  Carignan- 
Talieres,  being  commanded  by  Colonel  de  Carignan.  Its 
oflBtcers  were  all  men  of  noble  birth.  The  Government  en- 
couraged these  veterans  to  settle  in  the  country.  The  lands 
along  the  Richelieu  River  were  divided  into  seigniorial  grants, 
and  were  given  to  these  officers,  who  in  turn  portioned  out 
holdings  to  the  soldiers,  who  became  their  tenants.  Sorel, 
Chambly,  St.  Ours,  Varennes,  Vercheres  and  Contrecoeur 
were  settled  in  this  way.  While  retaining  the  names  of  their 
original  proprietors,  few  continue  in  the  possession  of  their 
descendants. 

Canada  owed  feudalism  to  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  as 
set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  One  Hundred  Associates,  but 
it  existed  free  of  the  abuses  that  rendered  it  odious  in  the 
Mother  Country.  Most  of  these  seigniories  were  simple  fiefs 
with  the  exception  of  Talon's  Seigniory  of  Des  Islets,  which  in 
1671  was  created  a  barony,  and  later  an  earldom.  In  1672, 
the  Seigniory  of   St.  Laurent,  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  the 
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property  of  Frangois  Berthelot,  King's  Councillor,  was  made 
an  earldom;  in  1681,  that  of  Ren6  Robineau,  Pontneuf,  was 
made  a  barony.  In  1700,  three  seigniories  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  formed  the  barony  of  Longueuil.  The 
seigniors  were  given  the  right  of  la  haute^  moyenne,  and  la 
petite  justice.  Baronies  and  earldoms  were  alone  given  the 
right  of  la  haute  justice  or  jurisdiction,  and  were  permitted  to 
set  up  pillories  and  gallows  bearing  their  coat  of  arms.  The 
right  of  la  haute  justice  was  rarely  exercised;  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  any  case  recorded,  but  Garneau  says  that  in 
the  rare  instances  in  which  it  occurred  it  was  performed  so 
fairly  that  it  never  aroused  resentment. 

The  seignior  held  by  the  tenure  of  foi  et  homage,  and 
the  habitant  by  the  inferior  tenure  of  en  censive.  Foi  et 
homage  were  rendered  to  the  Crown,  or  other  feudal  superior, 
whenever  estates  changed  hands.  The  act  must  be  performed 
without  sword  or  spurs,  bare-headed,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground.  Repeating  his  lord's  name  three  times,  he  must 
promise  to  pay  the  seigniorial  or  feudal  dues.  If  a  seignior 
sold  his  property,  a  fifth  of  the  price  passed  to  his  feudal  lord. 

En  censive  consisted  in  the  obligation  of  making  pay- 
ments in  money  or  produce,  or  perhaps  both.  Known  as 
cens  et  rentes^  these  charges  were  usually  absurdly  small.  A 
common  one  at  Montreal  was  a  sous  and  half  a  pint  of  wheat 
for  each  arpent.  Tenants  were  not  bound  to  miUtary  service. 
The  lods  et  vente  provided  a  considerable  source  of  revenue 
for  the  seignior.  The  censitaire's  land  passed  freely  to  his 
heirs,  but,  if  sold,  a  twelfth  of  the  purchase  money  went  to  the 
seignior.  The  censitaire  was  obliged  to  grind  his  corn  in  the 
seignior's  mill,  bake  his  bread  in  the  seigniorial  oven,  give  one 
fish  in  every  twelve,  and  work  for  his  lord  one  day,  or  more, 
in  the  year.    The  seigniories  were  finally  abolished  in  1834. 

Most  of  the  Canadian  seigniors  suffered  extreme  poverty. 
The  mother  of  Varennes  de  la  Verendry  was  left  a  widow  with 
nine  children.  She  owned  three  seigniories,  of  which  Gabelle 
had  but  one  settler,  Tremblay  six,  and  Three  Rivers  seventy- 
one.     "  I  pray  you  grant  no  more  patents  of  nobihty  unless 
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you  want  to  multiply  beggars/'  wrote  the  Intendant  Cham- 
pigny;  and  again,  ^^  They  could  not  get  credit  for  a  single 
crown  piece/'  Then  later,  ^'  It  is  pitiful  to  see  their  children,  of 
whom  they  have  great  numbers,  passing  all  summer  with 
nothing  on  them  but  a  shirt,  their  wives  and  daughters  work- 
ing in  the  fields/' 

Yet  Louis  XIV  declared  that  Canada  contained  more  of 
his  old  nobiUty  than  all  the  other  French  colonies  together. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  gentilhomme  and  the 
classes  beneath  him  always  remained  perfectly  distinct,  and 
whatever  his  varying  fortunes  he  never  forgot  his  pride  of 
birth.  In  wild  adventure,  savage  freedom,  and  forest  war- 
fare the  noble  was  an  acknowledged  leader. 

France  at  this  period  was  swarming  with  laiidless  nobles, 
and  it  became  the  fashion  for  many  of  these  scions  of  im- 
poverished aristocracy  to  seek  a  wider  sphere  of  action 
in  the  New  World.  No  reasonable  doubt  could  exist  concern- 
ing the  claims  of  many  of  these  gallant  adventurers  to  the 
very  bluest  of  blue  blood.  The  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil, 
described  as  ^'  a  cadet  of  Gascony,  who  will  not  often  receive 
letters  of  credit  from  his  own  family,"  came  out  in  1687  as  an 
officer  of  Marines,  was  later  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal 
and  then  Governor  of  New  France.  He  died  at  the  Chateau  of 
St.  Louis,  after  thirty-eight  years  of  service.  The  Vaudreuil 
family  remained  prominent  in  the  colony  until  the  end  of  the 
French  dominion.  During  French  Canada's  death  struggle 
a  Vaudreuil  served  as  Governor  of  New  France. 

The  de  Lobinieres'  nobiUty  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  that  time  Guillaume  de  Lobiniere  was  Bishop 
of  Paris,  and  Jean,  his  brother,  was  Secretary  of  State  to 
Louis  VI,  who  ennobled  him  for  his  services.  The  origin  of 
the  de  Beaujeu  family  dates  to  the  eleventh  century.  In 
1210,  Guiscard,  Sieur  de  Beaujeu,  was  embassador  to  Pope 
Innocent  III  at  Rome.  Humbert  V,  Sieur  de  Beaujeu,  Consta- 
ble of  France,  served  Philip  Augustus  and  his  son  Louis  VII. 
Another  de  Beaujeu  was  Grand  Master  of  Templars  in  1288. 
Towards  the  end  of  the    seventeenth  century  a  member  of 
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this  family  emigrated  to  Canada  and  became  the  owner  of  the 
Seigniory  of  Coteau  du  Lac,  which  still  remains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants.  The  de  Beaujeus  are  said  to  have 
the  richest  collection  of  family  documents  in  the  Dominion. 
Until  recently  some  of  the  St.  Ours  were  still  living  upon  the 
estate  of  that  name.  The  de  Fresnoys'  nobility  dated  from 
the  twelfth  century;  the  name  of  Robert  de  Fresnoy  appears 
among  the  hundred  gentlemen  of  Francis  I.  The  Tarieu  de 
Laudinieres  also  belonged  to  the  ancient  nobility.  The  de 
Bonnes  de  Misselles  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  illustrious 
Duke  de  Lesdigueres. 

A  worthy  portion  of  the  Canadian  nobility  was  recruited 
from  the  bourgeoisie  elevated  in  rank  for  services  rendered 
to  the  Crown.     The  story  of  their  achievements  reads  like  a 
romance.     Hardy,  vigorous,  habituated  to  savage  modes  of 
warfare,  conversant  with  the  Indian  tongues,  their  influence 
was  of  immense  value  to  the  growing  colony.     Charles  le 
Moyne,  interpreter  at  Ville  Marie,  had  a  large  family  of  sons 
who  all  distinguished  themselves.     Picturesque  figures,  Iber- 
ville, St.  Helene,  two  Chateauguays,  two  Bienvilles,  Serigny 
and  Maricourt  were  all  distinguished  by  brilliant  exploits  by 
land  and  by  water.    These  young  sprigs  of  Canadian  nobiUty 
with  their  titles  as  long  as  to-day  and  to-morrow,  their  airs 
and  graces,  mimicking  the  Frenchmen  who  came  out  in  the 
King's  ships  every  summer,  ruled  hordes  of  savage  retainers, 
and  held  in  check  the  hardy  bush  rangers.     Three  seigniories 
owned  by  Lemoine  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
formed  the  barony  of  Longueuil.  There  his  son,  the  first  baron, 
reigned  like  some  great  feudal  noble.     This  settlement  had  a 
fort  with  four  strong  towers,  several   spacious   dwellings,  a 
guard-house  and  a  fine  church.    There  was  a  commodious 
farm-house  in  which  there  was  a  barn,  stable,  sheep    pen, 
dovecote  and  other  buildings.     The  baron  had  also  a  mill  and 
brewery,   and  employed  thirty  workmen.    This  fine  estab- 
lishment  helped    to  protect   the    neighbouring  seigniories. 
This  first  baron  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
and  was  Governor  of  Montreal.    The  third  baron  was  killed 
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in  battle,  1755.  The  French  title  virtually  became  extinct, 
though  it  has  been  borne  by  descendants  of  the  last  baron's 
daughter.  In  1880,  Charles  Grant,  great-great-grandson  of 
Marie  Lemoyne  de  Longueuil,  petitioned  the  Crown  to  allow 
him  to  bear  the  title.  Inasmuch  as  the  favour  did  not  involve 
the  concession  of  any  precedence  or  prerogatives  the  matter 
was  not  looked  into  very  closely  and  the  favour  was  granted. 
Like  other  hereditary  honours,  prior  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  title  could  not  legally  descend  through  the  female  line. 

That  model  colonist,  Pierre  Boucher,  was  ennobled  for 
his  gallant  defence  of  Three  Rivers  in  1649.  The  Boucher  de 
Bouchervilles  have  given  the  country  several  distinguished 
men;  patriotism,  high  personal  courage,  and  literary  abiUty 
have  characterized  the  race. 

Jucheron  du  Chesnay  was  given  a  patent  of  nobility  for 
gallantry  in  defending  Quebec  against  Phipps.  The  Aubert 
de  Gasp^s  were  ennobled  for  their  services,  and  the  title  of 
Jacques  Testard,  Sieur  de  Montigny,  rested  upon  forty  wounds 
and  thirty  years  of  constant  fighting.  Out  of  a  family  of 
seven  sons,  six  of  the  de  VilUers  perished  in  the  King's  service. 
Coulon  de  VilUers,  dying  of  smallpox  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
lamented  piteously:  ^^  I  to  die  in  my  bed  hke  a  woman! 
How  sad  a  destiny  for  one  who  had  often  tempted  death  on 
a  battle  field,  and  I  had  hoped  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  for  my  country.'' 

The  Hertels,  like  the  Lemoynes,  were  a  family  of  heroes; 
the  achievements  of  any  one  of  them  would  have  rendered  a 
race  illustrious.  If  their  exploits  did  not  rest  upon  reliable 
evidence  they  would  seem  incredible.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  twelve  of  the  Hertels  were  bearing  arms. 

Lettres  de  cachet  were  common  in  those  early  days. 
Sons  of  noble  French  famiUes  were  banished  in  order  to  divert 
them  from  the  fiery  passions  of  youth,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  shaming  their  own  people.  When  they  reached  Canada 
they  were  often  left  destitute  of  means  to  make  their  way  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  Some  were  sent  to  the  plantations 
in  Louisiana,  others  served  as  soldiers,  became   voyageurs,  or 
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coureurs  de  hois,  and  in  quest  of  adventure  penetrated  the 
savage  immensity  of  the  forest.  Governors  and  Intendants 
were  constantly  complaining  that  these  youths  were  a  burden 
on  the  colony;  they  also  proved  a  prolifie  source  of  disorder. 
Many  wild  and  mournful  tales  are  related  of  them,  yet  some 
of  these  reckless  gallants  furnished  grand  types  of  incarnate 
will  and  energy.  Usually  they  held  a  high  ideal  of  honour 
and  pride  of  birth;  the  most  worthless  young  scrapegrace 
of  them  all  would  bear  incredible  hardships  with  buoyant 
cheerfulness,  and  was  ready  at  any  moment,  gaily  and  gener- 
ously, to  risk  his  life  for  his  faith  and  his  King.  The  Western 
fur  trade  furnished  an  outlet  for  their  energies,  and  also  offered 
a  prospect  of  freedom  and  boundless  license.  In  pursuit  of 
this  trade  the  gentlemen  rovers  discovered  the  Ohio  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  explored  the  great  West,  founded  Detroit, 
St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans.  "  Saint  Castin,  Du  Luht,  La 
Durantaye,  La  Salle,  La  Mothe  Cardillac,  Iberville,  Bienville, 
La  Verendrye,  are  names  that  stand  conspicuous  on  the  page 
of  half  savage  romance,"  says  Parkman.  ^^  That  refreshes  the 
hard  and  practical  annals  of  American  civilization." 

There  were  many  types  of  gentlemen  adventurers,  all 
equally  impecunious.  Denonville  complained,  ^^  Several  of 
them  have  come  out  this  year  with  their  wives,  who  are  very 
much  cast  down  but  they  play  the  fine  lady  nevertheless." 
The  Marquis  de  Crisasi  and  his  brother  the  Chevalier,  Sici- 
lian nobles  and  models  of  knightly  chivalry,  had  been  com- 
promised in  their  own  country  by  taking  the  part  of  France 
against  Spain,  their  immense  possessions  were  confiscated, 
and  they  were  sent  out  to  Canada  in  command  of  troops. 
The  Marquis  became  Governor  of  Three  Rivers,  an  ill-paid 
and  anxious  post;  his  brother  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

In  1729,  Beauharnais  asked  the  Minister's  advice  con- 
cerning the  claims  of  Gilles  Le  Roy,  who  refused  to  serve  as  a 
private  because  he  was  of  noble  birth.  De  la  Glassoni^re,  in 
1748,  recommended  that  a  soldier  named  d'Estrades,  claim- 
ing to  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Marshal  of  that  name, 
be  made  an  ojfficer.    The  Sieur  d'Orceval  is  a  type  of  this  class. 
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The  petition  of  Jacques  FranQois  de  Bouchel,  Sieur  d'Orceval, 
forwarded  to  the  Minister  in  1735,  sets  forth  that,  having  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  father  in  1730,  he  hoped  to  succeed  as 
Lieutenant-General  des  Eaux  et  des  Forets  of  the  Duchy  of 
Valois,  an  office  which  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  when  his 
mother  and  younger  brothers  obliged  him  to  sell  it,  promising 
that  the  Duke  de  Gusore  would  give  him  a  commission  in  the 
army.  Instead  of  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Citadelle 
de  Guise  at  Chateau  Thierry,  whence  he  was  conveyed  in  a 
chain  gang  to  the  Islands.  He  was  then  sent  to  Canada, 
where  he  was  left  without  resources.  He  asked  for  his  recall 
to  France,  a  pension  of  five  hundred  livres,  and  his  personal 
effects  which  had  been  withheld  by  his  relatives.  Later, 
we  find  Hocquart,  apparently  in  reply  to  commands  received 
from  France,  declaring  that  d'Orceval  will  not  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  colony. 

Existence  in  New  France  was  a  strange  mixture  of  frieze 
and  homespun  with  velvet,  brocade,  and  gold  lace.  Both  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec  were  to  be  found  refined  coteries  which 
were  always  polished,  and  occasionally  brilliant.  These 
people  passed  through  careers  full  of  action  and  stirring  inci- 
dent. They  endured  peril,  privation,  and  misery  with  a  gaiety 
bordering  on  levity;  their  existence  was  enlivened  by  thrill- 
ing excitement,  softened  by  the  graces  of  good  breeding,  and 
frequently  consecrated  by  a  higher  purpose.  Separation  from 
their  ordinary  customs  seems  to  have  produced  an  impression 
of  the  transitoriness  of  all  things  that  helped  in  rendering 
hardship  tolerable.  "  To  adapt  oneself  to  present  circum- 
stances until  carried  away  to  something  different  was  the 
general  tendency,"  remarked  Charlevoix.  '^  They  repaired 
their  losses  when  able  to  do  so,  the  troubles  that  could  not  be 
relieved  were  very  soon  forgotten.  A  small  present  interest 
blinded  them  to  the  future.  This  is  the  true  savage  spirit,  and 
it  seems  as  though  one  breathed  it  in  the  air  of  the  country." 
The  women  of  good  birth  equalled  the  men  in  courage  and 
fortitude.  The  devotion  of  the  reUgious  orders  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description,  the  same  may  be  said  of  Made- 
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leine  de  Verch^re^s  bravery,  and  the  high-heartedness  of 
Madame  du  Drucourt.  When  an  epidemic  of  the  most  viru- 
lent type  was  raging  at  Montreal,  the  daughters  of  the  Com- 
mandant, de  Ram^zay,  cheerfully  aided  the  nuns  in  nursing 
the  sick.  A  de  Lobiniere,  a  beautiful,  penniless  damsel,  called 
by  her  contemporaries  ^'  T admirable  queteuse,^^  begged  from 
door  to  door  in  Quebec  in  order  to  secure  the  dower  which 
would  open  the  convent  doors  to  her.  In  Louisiana,  Madame 
Guyon  carried  for  a  great  distance  in  her  apron  the  remains  of 
her  husband,  who  had  been  hacked  to  pieces  by  Iroquois,  that 
she  might  secure  for  them  Christian  burial. 

The  connexion  between  Canada  and  the  French  Court 
was  close  and  constant.  The  first  Marquise  de  Vaudreuil, 
Canadian  born  and  educated  by  the  Ursulines  at  Quebec,  was 
appointed  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  Sous-Governante  to  the 
royal  children  of  France,  the  young  Duke  d'Alongon  being 
especially  committed  to  her  charge.  Two  ladies  of  the  de 
Beaujeu  family  held  at  different  periods  important  posts  at 
Court.  Young  Canadians  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
many  were  sent  over  to  be  trained  in  the  graces  and  accom- 
pHshments  considered  necessary  for  a  gentleman.  Those 
who  had  acquired  fortune  in  the  colony  often  returned  to  end 
their  days  in  the  Mother  Country. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  French  power  the  corruption 
which  prevailed  in  France  unfortunately  extended  to  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some  of  the  Canadian  seigniors  remained 
true  to  their  ideals  of  honour,  they  were  known  as  the  '*  Partie 
des  Honnites  GensP  Among  them  we  find  the  names  of 
Tach6,  de  Beaujeu,  La  Corne,  de  L^ry,  and  St.  Ours,  but  many 
were  corrupted  by  Bigot's  example.  Gambling  and  dissipa- 
tion brought  many  a  family  to  ruin.  Children  between  fifteen 
months  and  six  years  were  placed  as  cadets  in  companies,  they 
came  in  for  the  distribution  of  provisions,  pay  being  drawn  for 
them.  In  his  official  statement  (1751)  Michel  de  la  Rouvil- 
lieres,  Intendant  of  Louisiana,  asserts: 

^^  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Governor  is  inter- 
ested for  one-third  in  the  profits  made  at  the  post  of  Tombec- 
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bee,  where  de  Grand  Pr6  commands,  and  that  he  has  the  same 
interest  in  all  the  other  posts,  nobody  doubts  it  here.  The 
Commandants  at  the  posts  are  all  Canadians  who  are  his 
creatures,  or  who  are  kinsmen,  his  own  relatives,  or  his  wife's. 
*****  Madame  de  Vaudreuil  deals  here  with  every- 
body, and  she  forces  merchants  and  other  individuals  to  sell 
it  at  the  price  which  she  fixes.  She  keeps  in  her  own  house 
every  sort  of  drugs  which  aYe  sold  by  her  steward,  and  in  his 
absence  she  does  not  scruple  to  descend  herself  to  the  occu- 
pation of  measurement,  and  to  betake  herself  to  the  ell.  The 
husband  is  not  ignorant  of  this.  He  draws  a  handsome  re- 
venue from  it,  which  is  his  sole  aim  and  wish.'' 

During  the  ominous  days  of  the  struggle  that  won  Canada 
for  England  the  bearers  of  the  old  historic  names  displayed 
the  fiery,  impetuous  valour  which  had  illuminated  the  early 
annals  of  their  country.  Misfortune  and  death,  at  that  time, 
made  withering  havoc  among  the  flower  of  Canadian  chivalry. 
It  was  agreed  among  the  two  Powers  that  the  Canadians  who 
were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  property;  those  who  objected  to  doing  so  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  estates  to  the  King  of  England.  Though 
the  arrangement  was  perfectly  fair,  it  compelled  many  gentle- 
men to  dispose  of  their  estates  at  an  enormous  loss.  Those 
whose  loyalty  no  vicissitude  of  sway  had  power  to  shake 
returned  to  France,  and  there  some  of  the  ancient  names  still 
flourish  in  honour.  When  the  fierce  torrent  of  the  French 
Revolution  swept  over  France  many  Canadians  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  loyalty  with  their  fives.  Two  members  of 
the  Vaudreuil  family  defended  Louis  XVI  at  the  Tuilleries. 
Chamilly  de  Lorimier,  after  giving  the  strongest  proofs  of  his 
attachment  to  his  royal  master,  was  executed.  Hertel  de 
Chambly,  the  owner  of  immense  estates  in  Cayenne  and  other 
French  dependencies,  perished  on  the  guillotine,  as  did  also 
Payen  de  Chavoy,  the  Count  de  Soulonge,  Count  de  Tilly, 
M.  de  Senneville.  Jean  de  Lautagnac  and  his  sons  were 
massacred  at  Versailles,  September  9th,  1792. 
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Some  of  the  Slite  of  the  Canadian  nobility  were  lost 
(1761)  in  the  ill-fated  ship  ^^  Auguste/'  which  was  carrying 
them  to  France.  Among  the  passengers  were  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  best  famiUes,  a  number  of  ladies  of  rank,  sixteen 
children,  sixty  soldiers  and  many  servants.  '  The  vessel 
was  wrecked  at  Cap  Nord,  He  Royal.  Only  seven,  among 
them  La  Corne  de  St.  Luc,  were  saved. 

The  Canadian  historians,  Bibaud  and  Garneau,  have  de- 
clared, and  Parkman  has  adopted  their  view,  that  the  majority 
of  the  better  class  left  Canada  at  the  Conquest.  However, 
facts  do  not  seem  to  confirm  this  assertion.  General  Murray 
alludes  to  '^  the  noblesse  who  are  numerous/'  and  in  the  records 
we  constantly  find  the  historic  names.  Many  of  those  who 
went  to  France  and  Louisiana  returned  to  Canada.  For  a 
time  their  lot  was  deplorable.  Impoverished  by  famine, 
exhausted  by  long  years  of  active  warfare,  the  country  was  in 
a  wretched  condition.  The  great  catastrophe  had  created 
a  chasm  between  the  present  and  the  past.  Cut  off 
from  the  career  of  arms  which  until  now  had  formed 
their  chief  occupation,  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  Canadian 
seigniors  as  though  the  very  foundations  of  the  world  had 
crumbled. 

The  first  Canadian  gentleman  to  accept  employment 
under  the  EngUsh  Government  was  M.  Chassegrose  de  L^ry, 
and  since  that  epoch  an  unswerving  loyalty  has  been  a  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  the  colonial  aristocracy.  The  valour 
that  had  won  glory  for  France  shed  its  blood  just  as  readily 
in  the  EngUsh  cause.  The  saying  of  M.  de  Salaberry  has  been 
echoed  by  others  of  his  countrymen:  ^^  No  man  has  made 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  King  than  I,  for  of  four  sons  I  have 
given  three  in  his  service. '^ 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  English  authorities  were  men 
of  tact  and  discretion.  General  Murray's  good  sense  and 
moderation  effected  wonders  in  conciliating  the  vanquished. 
The  poor  French  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  worked  on  their 
own  land,  were  often  very  shabby  when  they  presented  them- 
selves before  the  Governor.     Lord  Dorchester  showed  his 
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kindly  feeling  by  treating  them  with  the  greatest  consider- 
ation, and  thus  won  their  hearts. 

When  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  was 
serving  in  Canada,  where  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  an 
election  took'  place  at  Quebec.  National  feeUng  ran  high, 
and  seemed  Ukely  to  end  in  a  riot.  The  Duke  addressed  the 
excited  crowd:  ^' Are  you  loyal  subjects?'^  loud  cheers. 
"  Then  let  us  hear  no  more  about  French  and  EngUsh,  we  are 
all  brothers,  the  children  of  one  father,  the  King.  Three 
cheers  for  the  King."     Harmony  was  restored. 

When  (1775)  war  broke  out  between  England  and  the 
American  colonies,  the  Canadians  felt  that  no  tie  of  faith  or 
language  bound  them  to  either  of  the  conflicting  parties.  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  had  only  two  regiments  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
according  to  the  census  of  1765  there  were  barely  five  hun- 
dred Enghsh  in  the  country.  Garneau  remarks:  ''  The  Eng- 
Ush counted  for  Uttle  in  the  actual  struggle  on  account 
of  their  small  number;  then  the  most  part,  either  secretly  or 
openly,  sympathized  with  the  Americans."  The  Indians, 
an  important  factor  in  colonial  warfare,  declined  to  partici- 
pate in  the  struggle.  At  this  crisis  aid  came  from  quarters 
where  it  could  least  have  been  expected.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  threw  all  the  weight  of  her  authority  on  the  side  of  the 
Government,  and  the  gentry  flew  to  arms  in  defence  of  their 
native  country.  The  Chevalier  de  Longueuil,  a  descendant 
of  the  heroic  Lemoynes,  served  in  the  ranks;  the  influence 
of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Corne  de  St.  Luc  and  that  of  the  de 
Lorimiers  secured  the  services  of  the  Indian  allies. 

In  1812,  the  Canadians  rose  almost  to  a  man  to  repulse 
the  invaders.  Both  seigniors  and  people  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  their  ancestry.  The  heroic  de  Salaberry  covered 
himself  with  glory.  During  the  Rebellion  of  1837-38  the  gentry 
actively  exerted  their  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  With 
the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  de  Lorimier,  who  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  one  of  the  his- 
toric names  appearing  among  the  rebels. 
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The  Meuron  and  Wattville  regiments  furnished  some  noble 
settlers  to  Canada.  These  were  formed  mainly  of  French 
Legitimists  who  had  been  detained  in  England  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  were  granted  their  liberty  on  agreement  to  serve 
against  all  Great  Britain^s  enemies  except  those  of  their  own 
country.  Enrolled  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle  they  fought  for  England.  There  were 
Swiss,  Italians,  and  Piedmontese  among  them.  Many  settled 
in  Canada.  We  may  notice  among  these  soldiers  of  fortune 
the  names  of  d^Orsonnens  (whose  family  laid  claim  to  fabu- 
lous antiquity),  Faucher,  Montenach,  Labrieres,  Desbartz, 
Genauds,  and  Matheys. 

On  an  old  map  of  1798  of  unclaimed  lands  near  Toronto, 
a  spot  called  ^^  The  Oak  Ridges  ^^  is  marked  '*  French 
Royalists.''  Flying  from  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution 
these  people  had  sought  protection  from  England,  and  finally 
those  who  had  been  among  the  most  briUiant  ornaments  of 
the  French  Court  sought  to  sustain  life  in  the  backwoods  of 
Canada.  Among  them  were  the  Chevalier  de  Marsalais, 
Ambroise  de  Farey,  who  held  the  rank  of  a  General.  Augus- 
tin  Boitu  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Rene  August,  Count  de 
Chains,  derived  his  title  from  the  domain  and  castle  of  Chains 
in  Normandy,  associated  with  the  death  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  and  others  equally  distinguished.  At  balls  given  in 
Toronto  by  the  Governor  and  others,  the  jewels  of  Madame 
de  Chains  created  a  sensation,  wholly  surpassing  anything  of 
the  kind  that  had  yet  been  seen  in  Upper  Canada. 

These  Legitimists  were  led  by  the  celebrated  Count  de 
Puissaye,  of  whom  Lamartine  remarks :  ^^  This  man  was  at  once 
diplomatist,  orator,  and  soldier;''  while  Thiers  says  of  him: 
'^  With  great  intelUgence  and  skill  in  uniting  the  elements  of 
party  he  combined  extreme  activity  of  mind  and  body,  and 
vast  ambition."  But  apparently  he  lacked  some  gift  that  might 
have  rendered  his  enterprise  a  success. 

These  people  settled  on  sterile  land  near  Yonge  street, 
just  above  a  spot  known  as  the  Ridges,  but  the  colony  proved 
a  miserable  failure.    The  colonists  were  soldiers,  not  farmers. 
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They  could  not  get  anyone  to  work  for  them,  and  accused  de 
Puissaye  of  having  deceived  them.  The  Government  was  be- 
sieged by  complaints  from  the  different  members  of  the  party, 
who  finally  became  discouraged  and  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise. The  only  one  who  was  adaptable  to  the  requirements 
of  a  new  country  was  Quetton,  who  had  added  St.  George 
to  his  name  because  he  had  arrived  in  England  on  St. 
George's  Day.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
Indians  and  built  a  handsome  house  in  Toronto  which  is  still 
standing.  De  Puissaye's  house  at  Niagara  can  still  be  seen; 
it  overlooks  the  Niagara  River  where  the  carriage  road  ap- 
proaches the  lofty  bank.  During  the  war  of  1812  it  was 
used  as  an   hospital. 

'*  The  old  order  changeth,  and  yieldeth  place  to  new."  In 
the  development  of  our  constitution  the  heroic  quahties 
have  assumed  different  forms,  which  are,  perhaps,  of  more 
practical  utihty.  Patriotism,  gathering  strength  from  the 
great  occasions  of  the  past,  may  still  glow  with  every  potent 
and  virile  quahty,  while  it  contents  itself  with  the  less 
dramatic,  but  no  less  momentous,  interests  of  the  present. 

Blanche  Lucile  Macdonell 


THE    RACE    QUESTION 

THE  approaching  tercentenary  of  the  founding  of  Quebec 
makes,  it  may  fairly  be  argued,  any  fresh  presentation, 
however  inadequate,  of  this  lutte  seculairCy  as  M.  Siegfried 
justly  terms  it,  not  only  timely,  but  almost,  as  one  might  say,  of 
real  necessity.  For  three  centuries,  our  French  fellow  citizens 
have  dwelt  on  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  they  first 
discovered,  settled  and  civilized;  for  one  half  of  that  period 
they  have  been  under  British  rule.  And  to-day,  as  in  1759, 
the  prohlbme  des  races ^  to  quote  the  same  author^s  definition 
of  it,  the  question  of  the  relations  of  one  race  to  the  other, 
has  come  to  be  seen  as  the  most  vital  and  pressing  of  all  the 
problems  which  the  Canadian  nation  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with,  to  "solve,  if  possible,  on  peril  of  its  welfare,  if  not  of  its 
very  existence,  since  ^^  every  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
shall  be  brought  to  desolation.'' 

What,  in  a  word,  are  the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the 
oSicial  relations  between  the  two  main  elements  of  Canadian 
nationhood?  Will  the  angel  of  peace,  that  is  to  say,  typify 
an  attained,  or  at  least  an  attainable  reality,  or  merely  a 
Utopian  aspiration?  There  will  be  assurances,  at  the  forth- 
coming celebration,  fervid  and  rhetorical,  as  to  mutual  respect, 
good-will,  and  understanding,  assurances,  doubtless,  as  sincere 
as  could  be  expected.  The  question  is,  how  far  are  they  to  be 
accepted  as  statements  of  sober  fact? 

For,  that  an  antagonism,  religious  as  well  as  racial,  the 
damnosa  hcereditas  of  Old  World  quarrels,  has  existed  between 
the  French  and  English  colonizers  of  the  American  continent, 
since  the  very  beginnings  of  their  settlements,  is  a  fact  that 
merely  needs  to  be  stated.  Nor  are  the  causes  far  to  seek. 
England  which,  for  centuries,  had  been  the  bitterest  and  most 
relentless  enemy  of  France  even  when  the  two  countries  pro- 
fessed the  same  faith,  was  no  less  bitter  an  enemy  in  the  strug- 
gle for  supremacy  in  the  New  World   between  Puritanism 
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and  Catholicism.  But,  if  the  Puritan  hated  the  Catholic 
with  a  hatred  for  which  Philip  11.  and  his  Invincible  Armada 
was  largely  responsible,  the  French  Catholic,  in  his  turn,  was 
equally  intolerant  of  a  '*  heresy''  professed  by  the  only  nation 
whose  rivalry  was  seriously  to  be  feared.  That  this  same 
antagonism  exists  to-day,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  fellow- 
citizenship,  is  a  fact  both  affirmed  and  denied,  but  of  which 
the  affirmation  is  more  susceptible  of  proof  than  the  denial, 
since  the  very  existence  of  religious  differences,  both  sides 
being  equally  sincere,  necessarily  connotes  some  measure,  at 
least,  of  antagonism.  When  to  these  are  added  racial  dif- 
ferences, jealousies,  and  misunderstandings,  there  can  be  no 
further  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  antagonism. 

Its  special  causes,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  policy  of  the  dominant  race.  England,  according 
to  M.  Siegfried,  in  conquering  New  France,  wholly  failed  to 
destroy  or  assimilate  the  people  whom  she  found  there.  M. 
Siegfried,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather,  is  not  wholly  free  from  a 
certain  traditional  anglophobia,  traces  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Rameau  de  St.  Pierre's  Colonie  Feodale,  in  Father  de 
Rochemonteix'  Jesuites  et  la  Nouvelle- France ,  and,  indeed, 
in  not  a  few  French  Canadian  writers,  and  which  is,  certainly, 
not  wholly  inexcusable,  all  things  considered.  Yet  that  to 
some  extent,  and  in  a  very  definite  sense,  England  attempted 
a  forcible  unification,  religious  as  well  as  racial — as  distinct 
from  unity — must,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  anyone  who  studies 
the  history  of  the  period  between  the  Cession  and  the  Quebec 
Act.  That  the  same  unification,  again  as  distinct  from  unity, 
is  the  aim  of  a  certain  section  of  Enghsh-speaking  Canadians, 
is  the  conviction  of  not  a  few  French  Canadians  to-day,  and 
accounts,  in  great  measure,  for  a  strenuous,  embittered 
antagonism  which  should  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  true  domain  of  this  unconquerable  race,  M.  Siegfried 
continues,  is  the  Province  of  Quebec,  adding  that  '^  c'est  le 
bassin  du  Saint-Laurent  qui  demeure  le  theatre  de  la  destin^e 
frangaise  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde."  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note,  that,  on  this  point,  he  is  in  accord  with  the  writer  of  the 
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article  on  Canada,  in  the  Encyclopwdia  Britannica^  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson,  who  states  that  ^^  the  results  of  Confederation 
are  already  beginning  to  diminish ''  the  influence  of  the 
French  element  on  the  character  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
*^  and  to  limit  the  French  population  to  the  old  Province  of 
Quebec." 

It  is  this  very  limitation  indeed,  this  sense  of  an  inevit- 
able loss  of  influence  in  the  destinies  of  the  Dominion,  of  being 
hopelessly  outnumbered  in  their  own  land,  which  is  account- 
able for  much  of  the  antagonism  existing,  or  said  to  exist, 
between  the  French-speaking  minority  and  a  majority  which 
they  can  only  regard  as  aUen  in  race,  speech,  and  religion. 
Moreover,  it  is  this  minority  which  may  be  truly  said  to  con- 
stitute their  chief  ground  for  maintaining  an  attitude  of  an- 
tagonism and  intransigeance  in  sheer  self-defence,  or  so  it 
seems  to  them.  It  is  the  essential  tragedy  of  their  race,  a 
tragedy  which  the  Quebec  celebrations  cannot  fail  to  recall, 
in  a  fresh  bitterness,  that  some  two  millions  of  their  kindred 
should  be  voluntary  or  involuntary  exiles  in  a  foreign  land, 
when  they  should  have  taken  possession,  by  the  best  of  all 
possible  titles,  of  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  North  West, — a 
tragedy  compared  with  which  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians 
is  as  of  no  account.  The  Acadians  have,  for  the  most  part, 
returned  to  their  own  land,  but  what  hope  is  there  for  these 
countless  exiles?  Nor  should  this  tragedy,  this  sense  of 
minority,  be  lost  sight  of  by  EngUsh-speaking  Canadians,  if 
only  that  they  may  learn  to  make  allowance  for  an  antagonism 
which,  otherwise,  might  appear  unreasonable  and  causeless. 

But  it  is  to  reUgious  differences,  as  already  said,  that 
this  antagonism  must  be  chiefly  attributed.  ^^  Les  querelles 
religieuses,"  M.  Siegfried  writes,  '^  sont  a  la  base  de  toutes 
les  divisions  Canadiennes,"  and  any  unbiased  observer  of 
Canadian  conditions  must  admit  that  the  assertion  is  merely 
the  statement  of  an  unquestionable  fact.  If  so,  it  is,  at  least, 
something  gained  to  be  able  to  define  one  of  the  principal, 
if  not  the  main  cause  of  the  anta-gonism  between  the  two 
races.     Other  grave  causes,  as  has  been  shown,  there  doubt- 
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less  are,  but  this  must  be  taken  into  account  first,  and  above 
all  others. 

The  antagonism,  according  to  M.  Siegfried,  is  most  marked 
between  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  ^^  Entre 
ces  deux  provinces,"  he  writes,  on  page  3,  ''  qui  sont  le  coeur 
du  Canada,  la  jalousie  est  aigue,"  due,  though  he  does  not  say- 
so,  first  to  their  very  proximity,  and,  not  less,  to  the  French 
"  invasion  "  of  Eastern  Ontario,  practically  their  only  terri- 
torial gain.  "  La  race  dominante,"  he  continues,  ^'  subit  la 
presence  des  citoyens  frangais,  ne  pouvant  faire  autrement. 
Mais  a  leur  langue  elle  oppose  passionn^ment  la  sienne; 
a  leur  influence  catholique  leur  influence  protestante ;  a  leur 
civilisation  frangaise  sa  civilisation  anglo-saxonne.  C'est 
une  guerre  ouvertement  d^clar^e,  dont  il  est  inutile  de  vouloir 
dissimuler  Taprete." 

Without  following  M.  Siegfried  into  all  the  details  of  his 
able  presentation  of  the  various  causes  and  influences  which  go 
to  make  up  the  race  problem  and  the  race  antagonism  of  which 
he  speaks;  without,  possibly,  accepting  even  his  summary  as 
wholly  accurate  or  unbiased,  we  may  express  our  obligations 
to  him  for  calling  our  attention,  so  effectually,  and  in  so  novel 
a  manner,  both  to  the  problem  and  to  the  antagonism.  The 
phrase,  indeed,  ^^  said  to  exist,"  used  above,  might  well 
have  been  omitted,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  a  certain  official  attitude  of  mind,  the  attitude,  that 
is,  which  blandly  denies  the  existence  of  ugly  facts,  which  will, 
doubtless,  deny  them  still  more  blandly,  for  the  edification 
of  our  distinguished  visitors,  at  the  forthcoming  Quebec 
celebrations. 

Some  points,  however,  of  M.  Siegfried's  presentation  of 
the  problem  under  consideration  are  deserving  of  special 
note.  If  it  be  an  advantage,  according  to  the  poet's  petition, 
"  to  see  oorsels  as  ithers  see  us,"  we  are  certainly  indebted 
to  our  French  critic  for  affording  us  ample  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  Yet,  M.  Siegfried,  if,  Uke  the  proverbial  looker-on, 
he  sees  most  of  the  game,  and  views,  possibly,  its  fuller  and 
ultimate  issues  in  a  truer  perspective  than  those  actually 
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engaged  in  it,  labours,  nevertheless,  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  understanding,  of  not  being  able  to  understand,  the 
real  motives  of  the  players,  the  real  ends  which  they  have  set 
themselves  to  attain.  These,  it  may  be  said,  no  one,  except 
each  individual,  can  pretend  to  understand,  and  he  for  his 
own  case  only;  for,  ^'  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him?  ^'  Still,  as  I  hope 
to  show,  M.  Siegfried  has  certain  other,  and  very  definite 
limitations. 

In  regard  to  these,  we  may  begin  with  his  estimate  of 
those  of  his  own  race  and  speech.  M.  Siegfried  is,  evidently, 
a  ^^iberaP'  of  no  particular  religious  affiliations;  briefly,  a  free- 
thinker, and,  as  such,  unconsciously  but  very  distinctly  pre- 
judiced not  only  against  Catholicism,  but  against  all  dogmatic 
rehgion,  as  tending  to  the  *^  enslavement  '^  of  the  human 
intellect.  Now,  if  there  is  one  characteristic  which,  more 
than  all  others,  differentiates  the  French  Canadian  from  the 
Frenchman  of  modern  France — a  difference  which  M.  Sieg- 
fried fully  admits — it  is,  first  and  above  all,  his  fervent,  un- 
questioning loyalty  to  the  teachings  and  authority  of  his 
Church  ;  secondly,  and  as  it  were  consequently,  his  adher- 
ence to  older,  pre-Revolution  ideals,  social,  educational,  and 
even  political.  The  Frenchman,  in  a  word,  even  though  a 
Catholic,  and,  therefore,  unwillingly,  is  the  heir  of  the  Revo- 
lution, as  truly  as  every  Englishman  is  the  heir  of  the  Refor- 
mation, though  to  each  the  heritage  be  as  hateful  as  that  of 
original  sin;  the  French  Canadian,  on  the  contrary,  has,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  escaped — or  been  debarred  from,  as 
may  be  maintained — the  effects  of  both  the  earlier  reUgious, 
and  the  later  social,  cataclysm.  The  '^  Uberal ''  Frenchman 
is,  therefore,  to  the  extent  to  which  he  is  the  willing  heir  of 
the  Revolution,  incapable  of  rightly  estimating  the  deepest 
motives  and  highest  ideals  of  the  Catholic  French  Canadian. 
Indeed,  since  the  non-religious  man  is  wholly  and  utterly  out 
of  touch  with  the  man  whose  Ufe  and  actions  are  governed  by 
religion,  such  a  '^  Uberal "  is  even  less  fitted  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  rehgious  French  Canadian  than  is  the  latter's 
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Protestant  fellow-citizen,  who  has  a  real  and  definite  faith, 
however  widely  different  in  expression,  of  his  own.  The  mo- 
tive, at  least,  in  each  case,  is,  in  reality,  the  same.  This 
'*  liberalism  ^'  of  M.  Siegfried's  must,  accordingly,  be  taken  into 
account,  when  considering  his  estimate  of  the  French  Cana- 
dian's attitude  both  towards  the  Church  and  towards  the 
school,  and  of  their  influence  on  him  in  turn.  Nor  must  this 
attitude,  in  respect  of  both,  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  are 
desirous  of  arriving  at  a  right  understanding  of  the  race 
problem,  and,  still  more,  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of  it,  if, 
indeed,  any  real  solution  be  humanly  possible  or  attainable. 
That  sense  of  limitation  which,  as  already  stated,  is  chiefly 
accountable  for  the  antagonism  existing  between  the  French 
minority  and  an  alien  majority  is,  once  more,  no  less  religious 
than  it  is  racial  or  political,  more  intimately  so,  in  fact,  than 
either.  All  three,  moreover,  are,  for  the  French  Canadian, 
so  closely  connected  as  to  be,  practically,  inseparable  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  loss  or  limitation  of  his  political  influ- 
ence, of  his  full  share  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  Dominion, 
means,  to  him,  a  loss  or  diminution  of  religious  autonomy,  a 
curtailment  of  those  Divine  prerogatives  which,  he  is  convinced, 
belong  to  the  Church  in  the  domains  of  conscience  and  of 
education.  In  other  words,  and  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  it 
must  be  insisted  ot\  that  the  race  problem  in  Canada  is  pri- 
marily, and  before  all  else,  a  religious  one.  It  is  a  non-religious 
Frenchman  who  has  once  more  called  our  attention  to  this 
fact,  which  no  official  assurances  or  courtesies  can  alter  or 
eUminate;  an  influence  which  not  the  very  angel  of  peace  can 
exorcise  or  banish.  It  is  for  non-CathoUc  Canadians,  of  all 
denominations,  or  of  none,  to  recognize  both  its  existence 
and  its  significance. 

But,  if  M.  Siegfried's  "  liberalism  "  imposes  limitations  on 
his  estimate  of  the  French  Canadian  of  a  civilization  older 
than  his  own — ^which  dates  from  1789 — ^he  is  equally,  as  a 
Frenchman,  incapable  of  forming  a  just  and  impartial  estimate 
of  British  political  ideals,  as  developed  under  the  newer  con- 
ditions of  our  Canadian  Federation;  and,  equally,  in  the  case 
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of  British  Protestantism.  Towards  the  former  his  attitude 
is  that  of  one  living  under  a  professedly  logical,  written  con- 
stitution towards  those  who  are  governed,  poUtically,  by  tra- 
dition and  precedent;  in  respect  of  the  latter,  he  stands  in  the 
ambiguous  position  of  a  ^'  liberal  "  unconsciously  influenced 
by  a  Catholic  ancestry  nurtured  in  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
bigoted  expression  of  Cathohcism,  ignorant,  if  not  contemptu- 
ous, of  all  forms  of  '^  heresy,''  not  least  of  a  *^  heresy ''  pro- 
fessed by  a  '*  natural  enemy.''  His  poUtical  logic  makes  him 
intolerant  of  traditional  constitutionalism;  his  ^^  Uberahsm," 
equally  logical,  while  it  is,  doubtless,  a  revolt  from  an  intensely 
national  form  of  Catholicism,  has  not  disencumbered  itself 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  faith,  as  understood  and  professed  by 
his  Galilean  and,  possibly,  Jansenist  forbears. 

How  far,  indeed,  it  is  possible  for  so  acute  an  observer 
to  go  astray,  even  on  an  elementary  point,  may  be  gathered 
from  his  use  of  the  word  ^^  Anglo-Saxon  "  to  define  the  civili- 
zation of  Ontario,  and  of  EngUsh-speaking  Canada  generally. 
The  word  is,  at  its  very  best,  misleading,  if  not  inaccurate,  in 
view  of  the  incalculable  influence  which  the  Celt  and  the 
Norman-French  have  had  on  the  growth  and  formation  of 
British  civilization,  to  say  nothing  of  influences  and  tendencies 
best,  perhaps,  defined  as  European.  Our  Canadian  civiliza- 
tion, influenced  largely,  and  in  a  great  measure  unconsciously, 
by  the  presence,  in  our  midst,  of  the  descendants  of  seven- 
teenth century  French  colonists,  and,  still  more  appreciably, 
by  our  proximity  to  the  United  States,  is  ceasing,  if  it  has 
not  already  ceased,  to  be  ^'  Anglo-Saxon  "  in  any  sense  in 
which  that  epithet  can  justly  be  apphed.  It  is  departing 
just  as  surely,  if  not  so  rapidly,  as  that  of  our  neighbours  to 
the  South — ^wisely  or  unwisely,  for  better  or  for  worse — ^from 
its  British  original,  and  it  is  only  the  presence  of  the  French 
element,  strongly  attached  to  the  older  European  ideals, 
which  has  retarded,  and  must  continue  to  retard,  the  process 
of  development  into  a  New  World,  that  is,  into  a  definitely 
American,  civiHzation.  To  say  so  much  as  this  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  admit  that,  as  a  recent  visitor  appears  to  fear,  such  a 
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development  must  involve  a  practical  alienation  from  a 
distant  centre  of  Empire,  and  assimilation  with,  if  not  into, 
that  of  our  ''  cousins  "  across  the  line — ^which  God  forefend! 
But  it  does  mean  that,  being  transplanted  to  a  new  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  wholly  new  environment,  it  must,  if  it  is  to  live 
and  grow,  develop  on  lines,  and  under  forms,  widely  differing, 
outwardly,  if  not  essentially,  from  those  of  the  parent  stem. 

Yet  it  is  this  very  divergence  between  Old  World  and 
New  World  ideals,  between  those  of  seventeenth  century 
France  and  those  of  twentieth  century  America,  which  serves, 
materially,  to  complicate  our  race  problem,  for  the  reasons 
above  referred  to.  French  Quebec  has,  in  a  word,  come  to  be 
the  last  stronghold,  on  this  continent,  of  ideals  and  traditions, 
social,  and,  more  especially,  educational,  which  are,  essen- 
tially, no  less  British  than  French,  no  less  Protestant  than 
they  are  Catholic ;  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  Churchmen 
of  Virginia,  of  Puritan  New  England.  Essentially,  since, 
in  their  ultimate  terms,  they  may  be  defined  as  adherence  to 
two  main  principles;  first,  that  ^'  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom;  ^'  and,  secondly,  that  any  system  which 
attempts  to  resolve  the  child's  nature  into  its  component 
elements,  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical,  and  neglects  the 
first  and  most  vitally  important  of  the  three,  is  in  no  true 
sense  education. 

But,  to  revert  to  M.  Siegfried,  it  may  be  said  that,  making 
all  possible  allowance  for  the  limitations  indicated,  he  is  well 
worth  listening  to,  in  reference  to  these  very  points  of  religion 
and  education.  Speaking,  on  page  21,  of  the  fear  felt  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  French  Canada,  of  the 
influence  of  '^  British''  Protestantism,  he  says:  "  La  dispersion 
et  Tabsorption  sont  deux  dangers  qui  menacent  sans  cesse 
Tunit^  de  notre  race  au  Canada."  Herein,  he  touches,  one 
may  say,  the  very  quick  of  the  problem  at  issue,  since  a  race 
so  threatened  must  not  only  assume,  inevitably,  an  attitude 
of  antagonism  towards  those  whom  they  credit,  with  or  with- 
out reason — and  men,  in  the  mass,  are  not  prone  to  sober 
reasoning — ^with  designs  against  their  unity,  if  not  against 
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their  very  existence  as  a  separate  entity,  but  also  tend  to 
ultra-conservatism,  and  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  certain 
lines  of  policy  which  might,  otherwise,  be  safely  abandoned. 
It  is  to  this  antagonism,  or  fear,  again,  that  he  attributes,  on 
page  22,  the  realization — or  shall  we  say  the  conviction — on 
the  part  of  the  Church  authorities,  that  isolation  is  the  first 
safeguard  *^  of  an  individuality  threatened,  on  all  sides,  by 
the  environment  of  the  New  World/'  Both  the  fear  and  the 
conviction  must  be  fully  taken  into  account,  and  not  least 
by  those  who  see,  most  clearly,  the  price  which  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  paid  for  such  isolation. 

Of  this  isolation,  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of 
the  French  language  constitutes,  obviously,  the  most  impor- 
tant factor;  is,  indeed,  of  its  very  essence.  This  difference  of 
speech  has,  therefore,  as  M.  Siegfried  points  out,  on  page  23, 
raised  a  real  barrier  between  the  two  races,  a  barrier  which, 
he  says,  the  clergy  have  done  nothing  to  break  down.  Why, 
it  may  fairly  be  asked,  should  they?  Being  human,  no  less 
than  Churchmen,  and  to  the  full  as  racially  patriotic  as  their 
lay  neighbours,  why  should  they  be  expected  to  favour  a 
policy  which,  they  honestly  believe,  must  ensure  the  inevit- 
able absorption  of  their  race  in  the  great  mass  of  an  alien 
population.  For  a  century  and  a  half  they  have  preserved 
their  identity  amid  surroundings  and  under  conditions  which, 
at  first  sight,  must  have  appeared  to  make  such  preservation 
and  continuance  as  hopelessly  impossible  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. And  the  key  to  their  success  is  their  twofold  loyalty, 
to  their  faith  and  to  their  language.  It  is  very  possible  that 
they  are  mistaken,  not  least,  in  making  loyalty  to  faith  even 
seem  to  depend  on  any  human  motive,  however  pure  or  noble ; 
but  the  passionate  loyalty  to  race  and  speech  exists,  and  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

Yet,  as  M.  Siegfried  is  careful  to  point  out,  on  page  27, 
this  attitude,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  is  not  inspired  by  any 
anti-English  spirit,  but  is  due,  solely,  to  a  perfectly  legitimate 
dread  of  Protestantism  and  religious  hberaUsm.  To  them, 
these  are  dangers  from  which  the  souls  entrusted  to  them 
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must  be  guarded  at  all  costs;  national  ''  unity,"  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  '^  homogeneous  Canadian  nation,"  if 
it  entail  spiritual  danger  to  any  one  member  of  their  flocks, 
is  to  be  avoided,  not  to  be  desired.  If  it  be  charged  against 
them  that  their  outlook  is  a  narrow  one,  it  may  fairly  be 
maintained,  in  their  defence,  that  it  is  the  only  outlook  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  on  this  ground,  of  race  pre- 
servation before  all  else,  that  the  clergy  in  Quebec  have 
always  opposed  annexation  to  the  United  States,  knowing 
that  once  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  American  whirlwind, 
U  tourhillon  americairij  the  religious  and  racial  isolation,  by 
which  they  set  such  store,  would  be  at  an  end.  If  it  be  said 
that  this  is,  in  effect,  the  chief  incentive  of  their  unswerving 
loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  a  loyalty  to  which  governor  after 
governor  has  borne  eloquent  witness,  it  is  none  the  less 
genuine  because  founded  on  the  highest,  and  least  selfish,  of 
all  possible  motives,  the  welfare,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual, 
of  their  race. 

Concerning  the  Church's  influence  on  social  life,  M. 
Siegfried  writes,  naturally,  as  a  ^^  liberal "  Frenchman,  and 
will,  possibly,  secure  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  non-Catholic 
Canadians.  He  writes,  that  is,  as  one  who  questions,  if  he 
does  not  deny,  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  supremacy  in 
all  matters,  political,  educational,  or  social,  which  nearly 
or  remotely  affect  the  higher,  that  is,  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  mankind.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  Canadians, 
not  of  the  Roman  obedience,  are  disposed  to  endorse 
his  attitude  on  this  point,  it  may  be  taken  as  indicat- 
ing their  real,  if  unconscious  divergence  from  the  older, 
Puritan  standards,  which  made  conscience  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  all  things,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  set, 
literally,  no  bounds  to  its  dominion.  And,  since  this 
''  domination  of  the  Church,"  this  "  priestly  tyranny,"  as  it 
has  come  to  be  regarded,  is  of  the  essence  of  a  problem  which 
above  all  else — ^let  it  be  repeated — ^is  religious,  it  may,  I  trust, 
be  permissible  to  point  out  here  that,  with  a  Catholic,  the 
authority  of   the   Church  is  binding  only    in   the   domain 
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of  conscience.  When,  therefore,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
CathoUc  Church  claims  supreme  control  over  all  matters 
which,  in  human  affairs,  are,  in  any  sense,  sacred;  over  all 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerns  the  salvation  of  souls, 
it  needs  only  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  supremacy,  while 
totally  independent  of  the  individual  conscience,  since  its 
origin  is  divine,  is,  ultimately,  assented  to  and  recognized 
by  that  conscience  rightly  instructed,  in  order  to  make 
plain  the  essential  agreement,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
Catholic  French-Canadian  and  his  Protestant  fellow  citizen, 
to  whom,  as  to  him,  the  voice  of  conscience  is  the  Voice  of 
God  Himself.  Such  a  recognition  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
serve  to  clear  away  some,  at  least,  of  the  religious  misunder- 
standing which  embitters,  so  unnecessarily,  a  problem  difficult 
enough  in  any  case. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  further,  that  M.  Siegfried's  concluding 
estimate  of  the  Church's  influence  on  French  Canadian  life 
must,  in  all  fairness,  be  interpreted.  *'  Its  influence,"  he 
writes,  on  page  68,  '^  has  made  the  Canadians  serious,  moral, 
hard-working,  and  prolific  ;  their  domestic  virtues  are  uni- 
versally admired,  their  health  and  vigour  show  a  vitality 
which  is  not  likely  to  disappear."  If  the  Church  has  done 
all  this,  has  trained  her  children  in  so  many  civic  virtues, 
which,  be  it  noted,  are  no  necessary  parts  of  her  Divine  mission, 
but  only,  as  it  were,  the  incidental  results  of  its  acceptance, 
what  complaints  has  our  author  to  make  against  her,  with 
his  inevitable  *'  But  "  ?  The  old  ones;  intellectual  subjection, 
old-fashioned  religious  ideas,  the  consequences  of  which  are, 
he  says,  that  the  French  Canadians  are  rendered  unfit  to  com- 
pete, in  things  temporal,  with  their  modern  and  emancipated 
'*  Anglo-Saxon  "   rivals. 

The  charge,  if  true,  and  it  must  again  be  repeated  that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  Church's  task  to  fit  men  for  worldly  advance- 
ment and  prosperity,  but  only  to  save  their  souls,  must, 
obviously,  refer  to  the  Quebec  system  of  education,  to  which 
M.  Siegfried  returns,  in  due  course.  Yet  what,  after  all,  does 
the  charge  amount  to?    That  the  clergy  have  insisted,  to  the 
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exclusion  of  less  important  matters,  on  *'  the  whole  duty  of 
man/'  namely,  that  he  should  ''  fear  God,  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments," that  he  should  *'  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  His  righteousness,''  and  have  left  '^  all  other  things  "  to 
be  given  or  withheld  as  The  Giver  should  see  best?  Again, 
if  true,  is  it  a  fault  for  which  they  are  to  be  blamed,  or  was  it 
their  duty  to  teach  every  modem  religious  novelty,  to  be 
''  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  cunning 
craftiness  of  men,"  to  inculcate  the  latest  and  most  successful 
methods  of  twentieth  century  finance?  Seriously,  if  they 
have  kept  their  flocks  in  '^  intellectual  subjection,"  or,  in  other 
words,  failed  to  instruct  their  people  after  the  current  fashions 
of  the  faddists  in  *^  education,"  has  it  not  been  due,  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  to  the  circumstances  in  which,  on  M.  Siegfried's 
own  showing,  their  race  has  been  placed,  in  the  very  midst  of 
an  alien  population  far  outnumbering  them?  The  faith  and 
the  existence  of  their  people  have  been,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  clergy,  of  such  paramount  interest  as,  possibly,  to  cause 
lesser  matters  to  be  relegated  to  a  position  of  too  little  im- 
portance. Yet,  even  so,  they  may  fairly  claim  the  indulgence 
of  those,  at  least,  who  are  still  loyal  to  the  older,  and  less 
worldly  ideals,  to  whom  the  spirit  by  which  a  race  is  governed 
is  of  greater  moment  than  its  learning,  its  wealth,  its  trade,  or 
its  temporal  prosperity. 

It  may  be  permissible,  however,  at  this  point,  rather 
than  later,  to  consider,  briefly,  this  charge  of  '^  intellectual 
subjection  "  which,  as  has  been  said,  amounts,  in  fact,  to  an 
arraignment  of  the  school  system  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Apart  from  the  general  statement,  which  might  in  itself, 
perhaps,  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  rejoinder,  namely,  that  the 
whole  trend  of  modern  *^  education  "  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  over-elaboration  and  over- 
instruction,  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  Province  and 
the  people  must,  obviously,  be  taken  into  account,  before  and 
beside  all  else.  In  so  doing,  moreover,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  very  beginnings  of  French  colonization  in  this  continent. 
We  have  to  do,  that  is,  with  a  community  almost  wholly 
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agricultural,  and  by  no  means  wealthy;  the  system  of  edu- 
cation most  suited  to  their  needs  must,  therefore,  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  which  these  two  characteristics  necessarily 
involve. 

That  the  trend  of  all  modern  rural  "  education  '^  has  not 
only  been  towards  the  over-elaboration  and  over-instruction 
just  referred  to,  but,  also,  away  from  the  true  needs  and 
requirements  of  an  agricultural  community,  is,  surely,  too 
evident  to  be  called  in  question.  That,  further,  rural  "  educa- 
tion ^^  has,  in  the  main,  been  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  has  been 
over-elaborate  and  unsuitable,  hardly  demands  proof.  It 
has  been  crippled,  if  we  choose  to  put  it  so,  by  lack  of  appre- 
ciation, as  well  as  by  lack  of  means,  and,  in  this  respect,  school 
boards  composed  of  small  tradesmen  and  agriculturists  have, 
unquestionably,  been  more  at  fault  than  either  parson  or 
priest,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  less  independent 
of  popular  approval  than  either.  If  to  all  these  general 
conditions  you  add  the  special  ones  affecting  French  Canada, 
isolation  from  the  main  currents  of  national  life  being  not  the 
least  of  them,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  '^  intellectual 
subjection ''  of  which  M.  Siegfried  complains  is,  rather,  the 
inevitable  result  of  circumstances — to  which  clergy  and  laity 
are  alike  subject — than  of  a  deliberate  ^^  clerical ''  policy. 

More  might  be  said  on  this  point,  but  it  would  lead  too 
far  from  our  main  subject.  This  much  may,  however,  be 
added  here.  The  test  of  any  system  is  its  efficiency,  which 
can  be  measured,  roughly,  by  the  percentage  of  iUiteracy. 
The  figures  for  Quebec,  as  for  the  other  Provinces,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Dominion  Census  Returns,  or,  more  easily, 
perhaps,  from  the  comparative  statements,  for  all  the  Pro- 
vinces, contained  in  the  Atlas  recently  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Lastly,  since  efficiency  of  education 
depends,  primarily,  on  the  amount  of  funds  available,  it  maj'- 
be  of  interest  to  note,  here,  that  the  sum  contributed  to  edu- 
cation in  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  year  1905-06  was, 
according  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,    $4,338,552    (p.    xxvi);    the  actual  cost    being 
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$4,039,730.99  (p.  243).  The  Report,  together  with  the  statis- 
tics above  referred  to,  may  be  studied  to  advantage  by  those 
interested  in  such  matters,  and  may  serve  to  qualify,  if  not 
to  dispose  of,  some  of  M.  Siegfried's  complaints  against  the 
French  Canadian  clergy;  though,  indeed,  the  charge  is  of  the 
vaguest  and  most  characteristically  ''  liberal, ''  since  '^  intellec- 
tual subjection,''  in  some  form  or  another,  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  will,  to  all 
seeming,  continue  to  be  till  the  end.  It  is  the  despair  of  all 
teachers  that  their  pupils  cannot  be  brought  to  ^'  think  for 
themselves,"  an  accomplishment  acquired  by  fewer  of  us  than 
we  are  disposed  to  admit.  It  is  merely  a  question,  for  most 
of  us,  not  as  to  the  fact  of  our  '^  intellectual  subjection,"  but 
to  whom  we  are  subject,  and  there  exists  no  intellectual 
tyranny,  at  the  present  day,  so  complete  and  absolute,  as 
that  aimed  at,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  attained,  by  M.  Sieg- 
fried's Republican  friends  in  France. 

But,  if  M.  Siegfried — to  whom  it  is  time  to  return — his 
limitations  notwithstanding,  has  that  to  say  concerning  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Canadian  national  life,  and 
on  the  race  problem,  which  is  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  he 
is  no  less  deserving  of  it  in  his  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
Protestantism,  even  though  his  limitations  be,  as  suggested, 
even  more  clearly  defined,  in  this  respect,  than  in  regard  to  a 
religion  with  which  he  is,  at  least,  familiar.  "  Protestantism," 
he  says,  on  page  69,  '^  holds  no  less  a  place  in  the  formation 
of  English  (Canadian)  society  "  than  Catholicism  holds  in 
that  of  the  French  race  in  Canada.  Beginning  with  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Denominations,  the  Methodists,  he  has  some- 
thing noteworthy  to  say  about  each  of  them;  the  critical 
judgment  of  a  shrewd,  and  not  unsympathetic,  yet  wholly 
unbiased  observer — unconscious,  that  is,  of  any  bias,  but  not, 
necessarily  free  from  it.  As  bearing,  therefore,  on  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  race  problem — the  only  aspect  that  needs  to  be 
taken  into  serious  account — it  may  be  allowable  to  quote  his 
words,  on  page  73,  to  the  effect  that,  "  the  Methodism  of 
Ontario  is  the  centre  of  anti-French  opinion,  and  of  aggres- 
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sive  Protestantism/'  To  make  such  a  statement  is  not  to 
criticize,  still  less  to  impute  blame;  it  is  only,  moreover,  by  a 
clear  recognition  of  such  facts  as  these — if  they  are  facts — 
that  wejishall  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  problem  we  are 
considering. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  then,  the  Methodists  are  credited 
with  a  hatred  of  ''  Popery  "  and  of  "  French  Domination,'' 
which,  be  it|said,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  hate, — on  their 
view  of  both.  But,  on  the  same  principle,  and  as  a  free-born 
Britishfsubject,  the  French  Canadian  has  an  equally  good 
and  inalienable  right  to  hate  Protestantism,  and  to  resist 
"  English  Domination."  And  it  is  this  antagonism,  well  or 
ill-founded,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  which,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  Canadian 
race  problem.  Contiguity,  if  it  has  engendered  a  measure  of 
mutual  respect,  more  or  less  hostile,  has,  assuredly,  not 
engendered  mutual  understanding,  forbearance,  or  toleration. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  great  mistake,  as  M.  Siegfried 
assures  us,  on  page  79,  to  doubt,  or,  we  might  add,  to  under- 
estimate, the  depth  of  anti-Catholic  feeUng  among  Canadian 
Protestants  generally,  which  attributes  to  a  certain  *'  aggres- 
siveness "  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  in  the  Colony,  as  con- 
trasted with  her  methods  in  England.  It  would  be  no  less 
serious  an  error,  in  view  of  what  may  be  gathered,  not  only 
from  his  preceding  pages,  but  also  from  the  most  casual  obser- 
vation, to  doubt  the  anti-Protestant  sentiment  of  the  great 
majority  of  French  Canadians,  including  not  a  few  of  the 
lower  clergy.  It  is  an  antagonism,  however,  which  dates 
back  to  the  founding  of  Quebec,  to  an  age  when  the  "  heretic  " 
was  rigidly  excluded  from  New  France,  and  when  it  was  death 
for  a  Jesuit  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Puritan  New 
England.  It  is  an  antagonism,  moreover,  the  continuance 
of  which  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  fact  that  both 
communities  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  heirs  of  a  tradition  which 
has  survived  here  in  a  more  strenuous  form  than  in  the  Old 
World,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  less  affected  by  the  currents  and 
influences  of  religious  and  social  Ufe   to  which  European 
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nations  are  subject,  than,  perhaps,  Canadians  themselves 
might  be  ready  to  admit.  And,  while  this  is  truer,  probably, 
of  the  French  Catholic,  than  of  the  English-speaking  Protes- 
tant element,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
both  are  affected  by  it.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  a  more  sturdy  and  uncompromising  loyalty 
to  truth,  as  each  understands  it,  than  is  compatible  with  the 
tolerant  indifferentism  of  Northern  European  nations,  tend 
to  lessen,  but  rather  to  increase,  the  antagonism  between  the 
two  elements.  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  as  whose 
'^  aggressiveness  "  is  to  blame,  seeing  that  it  must,  in  all 
fairness,  be  pretty  evenly  distributed  between  Popish  pot 
and  Protestant  kettle,  but,  rather:  Is  this  age-long  antagon- 
ism to  continue  to  exist  under  the  shadow  of  the  Angel  of 
Peace,  after  so  many  years  of  fellow  citizenship  in  the  greatest 
and  freest  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen?  If  so,  it  must  be 
asked,  once  more:  What,  then,  shall  the  Peace  Angel  sym- 
bolize? A  goal  to  be  attained,  or  one  that  is  hopelessly  un- 
attainable? 

Before,  however,  venturing  to  suggest  that  there  may, 
possibly,  exist  a  solution  of  this  race  problem,  a  means  of 
ending  this  secular  conflict;  that,  out  of  this  root  of  hatred, 
there  may  yet  spring  the  flower  of  peace  and  mutual  charity, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider,  briefly,  M.  Siegfried's  estimate  of 
a  cause  of  difference  which ,  as  it  Ues  at  the  very  foundations 
of  rehgion  and  nationality,  lies  by  so  much  the  nearer  to  the 
innermost  essence  of  our  problem:  the  question  of  education. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Quebec  system,  that^it  is  the 
necessary  result  of  conditions  and  circumstances  originating 
with  the  first  beginnings  of  French  colonization  in  this  con- 
tinent. It  may  be  said,  here,  that  these  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances were  not  only  left  unchanged,  but  accentuated, 
emphasized,  by  the  cession  of  Catholic  New  France  to  Pro- 
testant Britain.  And,  lastly,  that  between  the  ideals  of 
French  and  of  British  Canada  there  exists  a  new  and  vital 
difference  to-day,  which  did  not  exist  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.     British  Protestant  and  French  Cathohc,  however  widely 
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they  might  differ  as  to  the  essentials  of  religion,  were  at  one 
in  this,  that  education  must  be,  first  of  all,  and  above  all, 
religious.  And,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  they  were 
agreed  that  the  twofold  right,  of  parent  and  of  conscience, 
was  inviolable  and  supreme.  To  this  ideal  the  French  Cana- 
dian Catholic  is  as  loyal,  in  1908,  as  he  was  in  1608,  or  in  1759; 
it  is  his  Protestant  fellow  citizen  who  has  transferred  to  the 
state  that  supremacy  over  the  child  which  his  forbears  con- 
ceded to  the  parent.  The  divergence  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
expressed  by  asking,  simply:  Is  the  State  supreme,  or  God? 
That  is  Canada's  education  problem,  and  on  its  solution 
depends  that  of  the  resultant  race  problem. 

The  education  question  has,  in  fact,  as  our  author  points 
out,  on  page  81,  inevitably  become  the  shuttlecock  of  national 
and  religious  ambitions.  Two  races,  he  continues,  live 
together  under  the  same  laws,  who  speak  different  languages, 
and  are  of  different  faiths.  Each  is  so  wedded  to  that  which 
constitutes  its  individuality,  that  it  would  not  yield  a  particle 
of  it  for  the  sake  of  national  unity.  We  have  here  a  statement 
of  fundamental  facts,  or  principles,  simple  enough  of  them- 
selves, out  of  which  have  grown  the  infinite  complexities  of  our 
various  provincial  systems,  and  prevent  the  attainment  of 
the  true  ideal,  namely,  that  since  education  is  a  national  con- 
cern, it  should  be  paid  for  by  the  nation,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  the  parent.  But,  in  the 
main,  these  are  the  facts  which  we  have  to  take  into  account. 
To  the  French  Canadian  Catholic,  the  primary  school,  all 
education,  indeed,  is,  above  all  else,  the  nursery  of  religion 
and  of  race  loyalty,  the  very  innermost  stronghold  of  his 
faith  and  of  his  nationality.  To  lose  that,  is  to  lose  all.  To 
the  majority  of  English-speaking  Canadians,  as  to  most 
Americans,  the  school  is,  primarily,  the  agent  of  national 
unification,  and,  in  both  countries,  those  who  hold  aloof  from 
the  *^  national  '*  system  are  regarded,  more  or  less  openly  and 
resentfully,  as  "  disloyal ''  and  '^  unpatriotic' '  Yet  it  may  be 
that,  even  in  this,  the  French  Canadian  sees  more  clearly,  and 
is  better  advised,  than  his  English-speaking  fellow  citizen, 
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since  the  unification  which  is  built  on  a  common  speech  and  a 
common  school  system  does  not,  necessarily  or  logically,  stop 
short  at  an  abitrary  political  boundary.  If,  therefore,  absorp- 
tion is,  of  all  else,  that  which  the  French  Canadian  most  dreads, 
next,  of  course,  to  any  danger,  as  he  conceives  it,  to  his  chil- 
dren's faith,  how  can  he  possibly  accept  the  English  Canadian's 
solution  of  the  school  question?  Why  should  his  ^^  patriotism,'' 
his  zeal  for  the  ^^  unification  "of  and  with  an  alien  people  be 
expected  to  go  as  far  as  deliberate  race  suicide ;  the  extinction, 
that  is,  of  his  race  as  a  separate  element  in  Canadian  national 
life?  And  lastly,  would  not  the  nation  lose,  rather  than  gain, 
by  such  a  unification? 

Yet,  even  here,  as  in  respect  of  the  main  problem,  the 
solution  may  not,  after  all,  be  so  impossible  of  attainment  as 
it  certainly  appears  to  be,  provided,  only,  that  it  is  approached 
in  the  spirit  worthy  of  a  great  and  growing  nation,  heirs  to  a 
threefold  heritage,  Saxon,  Celtic,  and  French,  the  proudest 
and  noblest  in  all  human  history.  Recognizing,  as  we  must, 
the  existence  of  reUgious  and  racial  antagonism,  in  what  must 
its  chief  cause  be  said  to  consist  ?  The  answer  is,  surely, 
plain  enough.  In  the  misunderstandings  which  inevitably 
arise  from  the  very  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed.  Re- 
ligiously, as  well  as  racially,  we  speak  different  tongues,  how 
can  there  fail  to  be  misunderstandings  ? 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  recapitulate 
two  main  points,  religious  and  political,  as  briefly  as  possible. 
If  it  were  understood,  plainly,  by  every  honest  non-Catholic, 
that  the  ^'  Dominion  of  the  Church  "  resides,  for  her  children, 
in  that  supremacy  of  conscience  which  is  admitted  by  all 
good  men,  one  fruitful  ground  of  misunderstanding,  at  least, 
would,  in  large  measure,  be  removed,  both  in  respect  of 
religion  and  education.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  French  Canadian  to  reaUze  that  his  "  heretical  " 
fellow-citizen  is  as  surely  guided  by  the  dictates  of  conscience 
as  he  knows  himself  to  be,  he  would  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  one  who,  hitherto,  has 
been  an  incomprehensible  alien,  if  not  an  inveterate  and 
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relentless  enemy,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  his  race  and  his 
religion. 

Again,  if  the  English-speaking  Canadian  could  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  racial  aspirations,  ideals,  and  traditions, 
the  political  status  in  a  word,  of  his  French-speaking  fellow 
British  citizen  are  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  weight  and 
consideration  as  he  rightly  demands  for  his  own,  and  vice 
versa,  the  race  problem  would  be  advanced  yet  another 
stage  towards  solution.  Moreover,  it  is  on  the  English- 
speaking  majority  that  this  duty  of  a  courteous  consideration 
primarily  rests;  of  whom  this  recognition  of  the  inaUenable 
rights  of  others  is  chiefly  demanded,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  the  majority. 

Of  all  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  is,  essentially,  in  a 
right  understanding  of  good  citizenship,  in  the  cultivation 
of  mutual  respect,  forbearance,  and  of  that  charity  which 
^^  thinketh  no  evil,''  that  any  hope  of  a  final  solution  of  the 
race  problem  consists.  This  citizenship,  moreover,  is  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler  than  even  that  which  every  British 
subject  boasts,  though  from  a  truer  conception  of  that,  with 
its  obligations  and  privileges,  we  may  surely  look  for  much. 
But  the  citizenship  here  referred  to,  and  which  I  venture  to 
commend  to  all  patriotic  Canadians,  is  that  of  which  the 
Quebec  Angel  of  Peace  is  to  be  the  symbol  and  expression; 
the  citizenship  of  all  ^^  men  of  good-will,''  whereof  the  charter, 
as  Saint  Paul  tells  us,  is  in  Heaven.  It  is  as  citizens  of  that 
Kingdom,  which  is  peace,  that  we  shall  understand,  bear,  and 
forbear  with  one  another,  and  only  as  Canadians  of  whatever 
race,  creed,  or  speech,  rise  to,  and  reaUze,  its  dignity,  its 
obligations,  and  its  privileges,  may  they  hope  to  find  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which  must,  otherwise,  remain  insoluble, 
and  will  as  surely  bring,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  full 
measure  of  its  merited  penalty. 

Francis  W.  Grey 
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THE  volume  of  documents  relating  to  the  Constitutional 
History  of  Canada,  1759-1791,  selected  and  edited  with 
brief  notes  by  Professor  Adam  Shortt  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Doughty, 
the  Dominion  Archivist,  will  be  received  with  deUght  by  all 
students  of  Canadian  history.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  new  Archives  Department,  and  our  grati- 
tude for  it  is  increased  by  the  hopes  it  excites  of  favours 
to  come. 

It  brings  together  for  the  first  time  a  mass  of  materials  of 
which  a  great  part  had  not  been  printed  before,  and  was  ac- 
cessible only  to  the  speciahst  who  had  the  time  and  inclination 
to  prosecute  researches  among  the  manuscripts  stored  in 
the  government  archives  at  Ottawa  or  in  London. 

For  the  first  time  it  is  possible  for  the  ordinary  student 
to  read  in  comfort  by  his  fireside  the  first  hand  sources  for  the 
history  of  this  period  and  to  form  his  own  impressions. 
The  documents  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  the 
intelHgent  reader  of  them  will  find  that  they  present  a 
thoroughly  connected  and  rehable  narrative  of  the  most 
critical  period  in  our  annals.  Party  feeling  raged  with 
exceptional  bitterness,  and  the  conflict  between  French 
and  English  was  transferred  from  the  field  to  the  council 
chamber. 

Among  the  most  important  documents  are  the  reports 
of  the  oSicials  in  Canada  to  the  English  government.  The 
editors  say  in  their  introduction  that  the  report  of  Chief 
Justice  Hey  in  1769  has  not  yet  been  found.  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  report  which  is  printed  without 
date  or  signature  as  an  appendix  to  volume  I.  of  the  *^  Lower 
Canada  Jurist.^'  This  report  was  published  in  part  in  a 
Quebec  newspaper,  the  *^  Star,''  in  1828,  and  was  there  de- 
scribed as  ''  from  a  manuscript  work  written  by  Hey,  C.  J." 
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In  Wilcox  and  Wilcox,  8  L.  C.  R.  at  page  43,  Sir  L.  H. 
Lafontaine,  C.  J.,  refers  to  this  report  as  that  of  Hey,  and  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  did  so  without  knowledge.  It  is 
by  far  the  fullest  and  most  elaborate  report  of  the  period, 
and  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  ^'  Constitutional  Documents '' 
it  should  most  certainly  be  included. 

Another  document  which  might  well  have  been  included 
if  it  is  still  extant  is  the  opinion  given  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
by  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  and  Sir  WilUam  de  Grey  of  18th. 
January,  1768,  though  it  deals  with  a  matter  which  has 
long  ceased  from  troubling.  This  opinion,  also,  is  cited  by 
Sir  L.  H.  Lafontaine. 

By  Article  IV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  King  had  bound 
himself  to  allow  his  new  Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  profess 
'*  the  worship  of  their  religion  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  Church  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit  J  ^ 
The  more  extreme  members  of  the  British  party  in  Canada 
contended  that  the  last  part  of  the  clause  rendered  the  whole 
concession  nugatory,  as  the  statute  of  EUzabeth  prohibited 
the  Mass  in  all  parish  churches  in  Her  Majesty^s  dominions. 
Upon  this  important  matter  the  Board  of  Trade  consulted 
the  Enghsh  law  officers  above  named,  10th.  June,  1765. 
Their  report,  in  which  Sir  James  Marriot,  Advocate  General, 
concurred,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  not  presented  until 
two  years  and-a-half  later.  The  law  officers  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  ^'  that  the  several  acts  of  parliament  which  imposed 
disabilities  and  penalties  upon  the  public  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  do  not  extend  to  Canada,  and  that 
His  Majesty  is  not  by  his  prerogative  enabled  to  abolish  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Quebec,  nor  to  exempt  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  from  paying  tithes  to  the  persons  legally  entitled 
to  demand  them  from  the  Roman  Catholics.'^ 

After  the  Cession,  the  small  band  of  English-speaking 
persons,  consisting  chiefly  of  traders,  who  deUghted  to  call 
themselves  '^  the  King's  old  subjects,'^  demanded  in  season 
and  out  of  season  that  the  English  laws  and  the  English 
language  ought  to  prevail  in  Canada,  and  that  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  country  should  be  entrusted  to  their  hands. 
Forming  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  population,  they 
clamoured  for  an  assembly  from  which  their  Roman  Catholic 
fellow  subjects  would  necessarily  be  excluded  by  their  in- 
abiUty  to  take  the  oath  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
In  their  petition,  which  the  editors  assign  to  the  year  1770, 
the  British  Freeholders,  Merchants  and  Traders  narrate, 
'^  That  there  is  now  a  sufficient  number  of  Your  Majesty's 
Protestant  subjects  residing  in  and  possessed  of  real  pro- 
perty in  this  Province,  and  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to 
be  members  of  a  General  Assembly.^' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  French  Canadians  showed 
no  enthusiasm  for  a  representative  government  in  which 
their  opponents  alone,  whom  they  outnumbered  by  twenty 
to  one,  would  be  represented.  The  consistent  policy  of  the 
British  government  was  to  remember  their  treaty  obligations, 
and  to  protect  the  French  Canadians  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  rights  which  were  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  con- 
nexion. As  General  Haldimand  put  it  in  1780,  ^^  I  coincide 
with  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  considering 
the  Canadians  as  the  people  of  the  country,  and  think  that 
in  making  laws,  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
these  laws,  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  sentiments  and  manner 
of  thinking  of  60,000  rather  than  of  2,000,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  traders  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  considered 
as  residents  of  the  Province.'^ 

This  policy  led  to  great  friction  between  the  Governors 
and  the  ^^  old  subjects. '^  Sometimes  both  parties  expressed 
themselves  with  a  freedom  too  rare  in  State  papers.  In  a 
petition  to  the  King  asking  for  the  recall  of  General  Murray 
the  Quebec  traders  say  that  the  Governor  ^^  doth  frequently 
treat  them  with  a  rage  and  rudeness  of  language  and  de- 
meanour as  dishonourable  to  the  trust  he  holds  of  Your 
Majesty  as  painful  to  those  who  suffer  from  it." 

In  Murray's  Report  of  29th.  October,  1764,  he  says, 
"  Little,  very  little,  will  content  the  new  subjects,  but  nothing 
will  satisfy  the  licentious  fanatics  trading  here  but  the  ex- 
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pulsion  of  the  Canadians,  who  are  perhaps  the  bravest  and 
the  best  race  upon  the  globe;  a  race  who,  could  they  be  in- 
dulged with    a  few  privileges  which  the  laws  of    England 
deny  to  Roman  Catholics  at  home,  would  soon  get  the  better 
of  every  national  antipathy  to  their  conquerors,  and  become 
the  most  faithful  and  most  useful  set  of  men  in  this  American 
Empire."     And    after  Murray's    return  to  England,  in  his 
report  to  Shelburne  of  August   20th.  1776,  are  port  which  the 
editors  of  this  volume  might  well  have   inserted,  the   ex- 
governor  uses  very  strong  language  to  describe  the  new  English 
settlers.     He  calls  them  broadly  the  most  immoral  collec- 
tion of  men  he  had  ever  known,  and  says,  ^^  Magistrates  were 
made  and  juries  composed  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
temptible  settlers   and   traders.     The   judge   pitched  upon 
to  conciUate  the  minds  of  seventy-five  thousand  foreigners 
to  the  laws  and  government  of  Great  Britain  was  taken  from 
a  jail,  entirely  ignorant  of  law  and  of  the  language  of  the 
people." 

It  is  probable  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  Canada 
were  legal  questions  so  much  discussed  among  the  mass  of 
the  population  as  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  EngUsh  regime. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  the  question 
whether  the  EngUsh  or  the  French  law  was  in  force  in  the 
Province  was  one  of  no  little  diflSculty    It  was  contended 
with  much  plausibility  that  Murray's  Ordinances  were  of 
no  legal  validity  because,   under  the   King's  proclamation, 
legislative  authority  in  the  Province  was  to  be  exercised 
only  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  a  council  and  as- 
sembly, and  that  no  assembly  had  ever  been  summoned. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  this  subject.     I  pre- 
fer the  view  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  English  law  was 
introduced  by  the  proclamation  of  1763.     The  case  of  Camp- 
bell and  Hall  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  proposition,  that 
the  King  had  the  power  without  parliament  to  alter  the  law 
of  Quebec.     It  seems  to  me  that  the   natural   construction 
of  the  proclamation  itself  is,  that  the  King  intended  to  intro- 
duce the  English  law  there  and  then.      Murray,  as  Mas^res 
gays  in  his  very  convincing  argument,  "meant  only  to  erect 
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and  constitute  courts  of  judicature  to  administer  a  system 
of  laws  already  in  being,  to  wit,  the  laws  of  England.''  The 
whole  affair  was  to  a  great  extent  a  misunderstanding.  The 
EngUsh  government  had  no  intention  to  force  the  English 
laws  on  an  unwilUng  people.  They  understood  that  they 
were  giving  ^^  Home  Rule  "  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
expected  that  the  Canadians  would  abrogate  such  parts 
of  the  English  law  as  they  did  not  consider  suitable,  and 
would  re-enact  the  portions  of  the  old  French  law  which 
they  desired  to  retain.  They  did  not  foresee  that,  owing 
to  the  impracticabiUty  of  calling  an  assembly,  the  Province 
would  be  left  without  any  authority  competent  to  legislate. 
Upon  this  matter  the  letter  of  Hillsborough  of  March  6th., 
1768,  is  very  instructive,  though  his  explanations  cannot, 
of  course ,  control  the  legal  sense  of  the  Proclamation. 

Among  the  British  traders  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  agitations  of  this  period,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  name  of  James  McGiU.  We  find  him  among  the 
signatories  to  the  petitions  for  a  General  Assembly  in  1770, 

1773,  1774,  1785,  and  to  the  report  of  the  merchants  of  Mont- 
real to  Lord  Dorchester's  Committee  of  1787,  charged  to 
inquire  into  commercial  affairs  and  police.  The  chief 
desiderata  at  that  time  were,  according  to  the  merchants, 
'^  a  proper  'goal '  for  the  district  of  Montreal,"  a  '^  respectable 
college  in  this  city  with  able  professors,"  and  '^  the  establish- 
ing throughout  the  Province,  at  proper  distances,  of  public 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth." 

If  the  merchants  of  1908  were  called  upon  to  make  a 
report,  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  name  objects  calUng 
more  urgently  for  public  support  than  those  named  by  James 
McGill  and  his  colleagues.  The  name  of  James  McGill  does 
not  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Quebec  Act,  though  that  of  his  brother  and  partner,  Andrew 
McGill,  is  there. 

The  central  point  of  this  period  is  the  Quebec  Act  of 

1774,  and  the  great  problem  for  the  historian  is  the  wisdom 
or  unwisdom  of  the  policy  to  which  that  act  gave  effect. 
Upon  this  entrancing  subject  the  documents  collected  in  this 
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volume  are  full  of  instruction.  The  Quebec  Act  restored 
the  French  civil  law  in  toto,  declared  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  rehgion,  that  the  clergy 
might  levy  tithes  on  Roman  Catholics  only,  and  amended  the 
oath  of  allegiance  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  an  honest 
Roman  Catholic  to  take  it.  It  was  in  a  sense  a  formal  re- 
nunciation by  the  British  government  of  any  attempt  to 
anglicize  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Opinions  will  always 
differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  step.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  The  British  government  had  always  professed  its 
desire  to  protect  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  French 
Canadians,  and  the  Quebec  Act  is  the  final  ratification  of 
these  promises. 

General  Haldimand,  writing  in  1780,  says,  '^  It  requires 
but  little  penetration  to  discover  that,  had  the  system  of 
government  solicited  by  the  old  subjects  been  adopted  in 
Canada,  this  colony  would,  in  1775,  have  become  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America.^'  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of 
Mr.  Garneau  and  other  French  Canadian  writers,  and  it  is 
on  the  face  of  it  extremely  plausible. 

Mr.  Victor  Coffin,  in  his  valuable  monograph  on  ''  The 
Province  of  Quebec  and  the  early  American  Revolution,'' 
has  presented  with  considerable  force  the  arguments  to  the 
contrary.  He  strives  to  show  that  the  French  Canadians, 
so  far  from  being  conciliated  by  the  generous  treatment 
they  received,  did  in  fact  sympathize  with  the  American 
rebels,  and  would  have  joined  them  even  after  the  Act  if 
they  had  been  approached  with  reasonable  tact.  This  is 
one  of  the  ^^  might  have  beens ''  which  cannot  be  either  proved 
or  disproved. 

It  is  true  that  the  Americans  behaved  with  almost  incon- 
ceivable stupidity.  In  their  famous  proclamation  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1774,  they  said  of  the  Quebec  Act,  ^^Nor  can  we 
suppress  our  astonishment  that  a  British  parliament  should 
ever  consent  to  establish  in  that  country  a  religion  that  has 
deluged  your  Island  in  blood  and  dispersed  impiety,  bigotry, 
persecution,  murder,  and  rebellion    through  every  part  of 
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the  world/^  It  is  true  that  a  few  days  later,  in  caUing  on 
the  French  Canadians  to  join  them,  the  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia used  very  different  language.  In  that  remarkable 
drgumentum  ad  homines^  which  might  very  well  have  been 
inserted  among  our  documents,  the  Americans  say,  *'  We  are 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  liberality  of  sentiment  distinguish- 
ing your  nation  to  imagine  that  difference  of  religion  will 
prejudice  you  against  a  hearty  amity  with  us.  You  know 
that  the  transcendent  nature  of  freedom  elevates  those  who 
unite  in  the  cause  above  all  such  low-minded  infirmities." 
The  whole  address,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  may  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  Christie  at  page  17.  A  conversion 
so  remarkably  sudden  was  hardly  likely  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  Canadians.  But  with  all  that,  if  they  had  been  ex- 
asperated instead  of  conciUated  by  the  Quebec  Act,  it  seems 
hard  to  believe  that  they  would  not  have  thrown  in  their 
lot  with  the  rebels.  They  were  almost  entirely  illiterate,  and 
their  only  leaders  were  the  clergy  and  the  seigneurs.  The 
whole  influence  of  these  leaders  was  exerted  to  restrain  them. 
They  were  threatened  with  excommunication  if  they  joined 
the  Americans.  The  priest  and  the  seigneurs  were  vitally 
interested  in  maintaining  the  British  connexion.  But  why? 
Was  it  not  because  the  Quebec  Act  had  guaranteed  to  them 
the  securities  for  the  rights  which  they  most  valued?  A 
new  republic  was  not  likely  to  find  room  for  a  system  so  re- 
dolent of  the  old  world  as  the  seigniorial  system.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  could  at  the  best  hope  for  no  more 
from  the  Americans  than  bare  toleration.  Its  quasi  estabUsh- 
ment  would  inevitably  go  by  the  board.  And  no  church 
which  has  ever  enjoyed  tithes  can  think  of  them  without 
emotion.  There  may  be  a  presumption  against  any  act  of 
George  the  Third  and  Lord  North  displaying  wisdom;  but 
even  foolish  persons  act  wisely  at  times,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Quebec  Act. 
The  volume  of  documents  does  great  credit  to  its  editors, 
and  no  serious  student  of  Canadian  institutions  will  in  future 
be  able  to  dispense  with  it. 

F.  P.  Walton 


PEOTECTION  AND  POLITICS 

THE  Germans  have  a  proverb  which  runs:  there  is  no  sor- 
row when  there  is  bread  in  the  house.  Applied  to  a  nation, 
this  summary  of  truth  means,  there  is  no  political  unrest  in  a 
country  which  is  prosperous.  Canada  has  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  unbroken  prosperity  and  political  problems  have  been 
left  to  solve  themselves.  But,  in  the  by  no  means  miraculous 
event  of  a  series  of  lean  years,  there  is  bound  to  be  an  exami- 
nation of  the  principles  upon  which  our  economic  situation  is 
founded,  or  even  a  reversal  of  those  principles  without  sufficient 
consideration.    That  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  1866  wrought  much  hardship  to  this  country.  For  a 
series  of  years  before  the  denunciation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  States,  the  traffic  between  the  two  countries  had  an 
average  yearly  value  of  seventy-five  million  dollars.  For  a 
corresponding  period  after  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  the  value  ' 
of  the  trade  fell  to  fifty-seven  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
aggregate  of  Canada's  foreign  trade  for  the  last  year  in  which 
the  treaty  was  in  full  force  amounted  to  $160,409,455.  The 
year  following  it  declined  to  $139,202,615.  The  loss  fell  with 
grievous  force  upon  the  agricultural  community,  which  had  then 
no  foreign  markets  but  the  United  States;  and  there  are  men 
yet  living  who  can  recall  the  poverty  of  those  years.  The 
direct  result  of  those  ^'  hard  times  '^  was  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Liberal  Government  and  the  return  of  the  Con- 
servatives, who  proclaimed  that  they  were  in  possession  of  a 
sovereign  remedy — Protection. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  criticism  to 
which  the  protection  of  our  industries  will  surely  be  subjected 
in  the  not  improbable  event  of  commercial  and  financial  distress. 
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Indeed,  such  criticism  is  already  to  be  heard,  not  in  parliament, 
it  is  true;  but  that  is  because  the  politicians  are  the  last  men  in 
the  world  to  hear  anything.  When  the  public  mind  begins  to 
work  freely,  when  ideas  begin  to  play,  when  questions  are  sub- 
jected to  examination  by  men  who  are  intelligent  and  disinter- 
ested, a  policy  must  be  well  founded  in  reason,  justice,  or  ex- 
pediency, if  it  would  resist  so  relentless  a  process  of  thought. 

The  men  in  a  community  who  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  settled  order  of  things  are  those  who  have  the  habit  of  exer- 
cising their  minds,  of  forming  opinions,  and  arriving  at  con- 
clusions. These  men  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  professional 
classes,  and  it  is  upon  them  the  present  situation  bears  most 
hardly.  Their  salaries  are  fixed  and  prices  are  rising.  Wages 
are  stationary  or  falling,  which  brings  the  wage-earners  also 
into  the  class  of  the  discontented.  Many  farmers  in  the  West 
have  lost  their  wheat;  and  they  are  not  consoled  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  price  of  wheat  is  enhanced,  when  they  have  no 
wheat  to  sell,  when  indeed  they  are  purchasers  of  wheat  for  seed 
and  for  bread. 

It  is  easy,  for  example,  for  a  professor  in  a  university  to 
appeal  to  the  facts,  and  the  notion  that  a  professor  is,  propter 
professor,  a  fool  is  not  now  so  commonly  held  as  it  used  to  be. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of  the  necessities 
of  life  has  not  been  so  high  since  the  Civil  War.  According  to 
an  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Labour  Bureau,  covering 
2,567  families,  the  average  cost  for  food  per  family  in  1906 
was  $359.53,  against  $296.76  in  1896,  and  against  an  expendi- 
ture of  $349.27  in  1905,  a  difference  between  1896  and  1906  of 
$62.77  or  21.2  per  cent.  The  increase  in  cost  of  hving  in  1906 
over  the  cost  in  the  previous  year  was  something  under  three 
per  cent. 

In  Toronto,  Professor  Mavor  has  shown  that  the  prices  of 
conamodities  sold  in  the  markets  advanced  50  per  cent,  between 
the  years  1897  and  1902;  and  64  per  cent,  between  1897  and 
1906.  In  1907  the  increase  over  1897  was  67  per  cent.  He 
cites  specific  instances :  eggs  advanced  67  per  cent. ;  potatoes  62 
per  cent. ;  mutton  57  per  cent. ;  lard  50  per  cent. ;  butter  24  per 
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cent. ;  clothing  20  per  cent. ;  fuel  24  per  cent. ;  and  rent  95  per 
cent.,  in  ten  years. 

According  to  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion by  the  Civil  Servants  Association  in  Ottawa,  the  cost  of 
living  is  shown  in  great  detail  to  have  increased  by  28  per  cent, 
in  10  years;  and  the  police  force  in  Montreal  have  demonstrated 
that  in  Montreal  it  has  increased  by  36  per  cent.  It  is  quite 
true  that  wages  have  also  increased,  but  the  rate  has  not  been 
quite  so  rapid  as  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  the  following 
dismal  reading  will  show. 

An  hour^s  wages  in  1906  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industries  in  the  United  States  would  purchase  only  1.4  per 
cent,  more  food  than  an  hour^s  wages  in  1905;  and  a  full  week's 
wages  in  1906  would  purchase  only  one  per  cent,  more  food  than 
a  full  week's  wages  in  1905,  whilst  the  cost  of  living  had  in- 
creased by  three  per  cent.  As  compared  in  each  case  with  the 
average  for  the  years  from  1890  to  1899,  the  average  wages 
per  hour  in  1906  were  24.2  per  cent,  higher,  the  number  of 
employes  in  the  establishments  investigated  was  42.9  per  cent, 
greater,  and  the  average  hours  of  labour  per  week  4.6  per  cent, 
lower.  The  average  earnings  per  employe  per  full  week  in 
1906  were  only  18.5  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  earnings 
per  full  week  during  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899,  whilst  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was  21.2  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1896. 

This  calculation  shows  that  the  increase  in  wages  has 
corresponded  pretty  closely  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  But  this  was  during  a  period  in  which  employment 
was  fairly  constant  and  the  payment  of  wages  continuous. 
During  the  present  year  employment  has  been  difficult  to  ob- 
tain and  the  total  of  wages  paid  has  been  correspondingly  less. 
Nor  does  the  calculation  touch  the  case  of  persons  with  fixed 
salaries.  In  Canada  the  salaries  of  Chief  Clerks  in  the  Civil 
Service  are  only  5.55  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  in  1882, 
and  in  the  United  States  there  has  been  no  increase  since 
1880.  The  same  comment  will  apply  generally  to  professors, 
physicians,  ministers,  and  clerks. 
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In  former  times  of  depression  the  price  of  necessities  always 
declined,  but  not  immediately,  after  the  financial  panics  by 
which  those  periods  were  ushered  in.  The  financial  markets  in 
the  United  States  experienced  their  heavy  stress  in  1893,  but 
it  was  not  until  three  years  later  that  prices  of  food  had  fallen 
to  the  low  level.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  de- 
crease will  be  slower  in  the  present  instance,  since  traders  have 
acquired  greater  skill  in  supporting  prices  by  the  now  familiar 
process  of  combination. 

When  the  established  order  was  near  its  end  in  France 
before  the  Revolution,  there  were  but  two  alternatives  open 
to  the  class  upon  whom  it  bore  so  hardly — to  eat  grass  or  starve. 
To  men  in  these  days  there  is  the  safe  middle  course  of  political 
revolt;  and  a  searching  examination  of  our  economic  policy 
can  only  be  postponed  by  unusually  favourable  cUmatic  con- 
ditions during  the  approaching  seed-time  and  the  more 
remote  harvest.  Indeed  it  is  questionable  if  even  the  much- 
to-be-desired  good  harvest  will  balk  this  inquiry. 

Until  October  23rd,  1907,  we  were  under  the  delusion 
that  the  old  order  had  passed  away,  and  that  all  things  were 
made  anew.  Cut  off  as  we  are  from  the  stream  of  history 
and  ignorant  of  its  course,  we  imagined  that  we  had  risen 
superior  to  that  inexorable  law  which  is  contained  in  the 
statement  that  two  and  two  make  four.  We  have  found  to 
our  cost  that  this  epitome  of  truth  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  there  are  men  in  gaol  to-day  for 
lack  of  that  conviction.  These  problems  which  we  think  are 
new  were  all  elucidated  in  the  dream  of  Pharaoh. 

The  course  of  events  has  always  been  something  like  this. 
In  times  of  prosperity  loanable  capital  and  credits  based  upon 
capital  are  put  into  new  enterprises,  some  of  which  for  the  time 
being  are  profitable.  The  increase  goes  on  by  arithmetical 
progression.  Expenses  of  operation,  interest  charges,  rate  of 
wages  mount  upwards,  accompanied  by  waste  and  extrava- 
gance of  living.  The  assets  become  less  and  less  convertible. 
Suddenly  men  discover  that  there  is  no  more  available  capital 
procurable  because  all  the  capital  is  already  invested  in  more 
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or  less  permanent  form.  Then  comes  disaster.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this.  It  has  always  been  the  finish  of  every 
commercial  community  from  Nineveh  to  New  York. 

When  the  inevitable  has  happened  men  begin  to  explain 
why  it  occurred.  In  the  United  States  the  soothsayers  found 
an  explanation  of  the  recent  troubles  in  the  wrong-headedness 
of  the  President.  That  is  the  practice  of  all  primitive  peoples, 
to  attribute  an  eclipse  to  the  anger  of  a  dragon;  an  earthquake 
to  the  disturbed  sleep  of  a  great  bird;  and  a  pestilence  to  the 
wrath  of  a  god.  When  the  trial  comes  to  us  we  shall  lay  it 
to  the  charge  of  our  system  of  protective  duties,  just  as  a 
certain  section  in  England  always  puts  the  blame  upon  Free 
Trade. 

The  common  argument  in  favour  of  Protection  is  that  it 
develops  natural  resources,  stimulates  trade,  encourages  the 
investment  of  capital  in  new  enterprises,  and  increases  the 
rate  of  wages,  even  if  it  does  somewhat  increase  the  cost  of 
production;  that  it  encourages  the  free  spending  of  money 
and  prevents  the  hoarding  of  capital.  From  AustraUa  comes 
the  newest  reading  of  the  formula:  '^  to  promote  regular  em- 
ployment, to  furnish  security  for  the  investment  of  capital 
in  new  as  well  as  existing  industries,  to  render  stable  the 
conditions  of  labour,  and  to  prevent  the  standard  of  living 
from  being  depressed  to  the  level  of  foreign  standards. '^ 

If  all  these  allegations  be  true,  it  means  that  the  natural 
causes  which  lead  to  disaster  are  accelerated  in  their  operation 
under  a  system  of  protective  duties.  A  more  useful  argument 
in  favour  of  Protection  would  be  that  it  retards  manufactur- 
ing and  trade ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  bulk  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  view  of  the  case.  Those  who  favour  the  system 
should  develop  this  new  argument  against  the  day  when  every 
device  will  be  required  for  its  defence.  Yet  it  will  probably 
occur  to  their  opponents  that  a  less  elaborate  system  than 
Protection  could  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  doing  nothing. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  the  wiser  plan  to  survey  the  ground 
in  advance  of  the  contest  which  sooner  or  later  is  bound  to 
occur,  to  determine  if  a  secure  footing  cannot  be  discovered. 
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The  truth  is  that  Protection  is  a  pohtical  device,  and  has  not 
often  been  adopted  consciously  as  an  economic  advantage. 
At  times  it  is  a  strong  weapon  of  defence,  quite  apart  from  its 
effect  upon  industrial  development.  That  argument  is  unan- 
swerable by  its  opponents;  and  if  they  could  be  persuaded 
of  its  political  necessity,  they  might  endure  cheerfully  the 
hardships  which  it  imposes.  Once  the  eel  is  convinced  of  his 
food-value  estimated  in  calories,  he  might  the  more  readily 
assent  to  the  process  of  being  skinned.  But  he  must  be  well 
convinced. 

So  definite  a  statement  of  fact  will  bear  some  amplifi- 
cation by  tracing  the  causes  for  the  existence  of  Protection  in 
certain  countries  in  which  it  is  accepted  as  a  cardinal  principle. 
The  United  States,  Germany,  France ,  and  Canada  will  serve 
for  purpose  of  illustration;  and  it  will  be  possible  in  a  few 
paragraphs  to  set  forth  that  Protection  was  adopted  in  all 
these  cases  for  a  sound  political  reason,  and  not  primarily 
from  commercial  considerations.  It  has  happened,  however, 
as  so  often  happens,  that  the  effect  is  mistaken  for  the  cause, 
the  fish-hook  for  the  fish,  as  befel  the  poor  man  of  whom 
Aristophanes  relates  the  sad  history. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1777,  the  new 
Government  of  the  American  colonies  was  declared  to  be 
merely  ^^  a  firm  league  of  friendship.'^  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  the  French  minister  was  able  to  report,  ^^  There  is  now  in 
America  no  general  government,  neither  Congress,  nor  Pre- 
sident, nor  head  of  any  one  administrative  department.' ' 
This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  five  years  longer. 

A  convention  was  summoned  for  May  14th,  1787,  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  presidency  of  Washington.  The  con- 
vention had  scarcely  opened  before  dissension  arose  between 
those  who  favoured  the  ^^  large  state ''  plan  and  those  who 
favoured  the  ^^  small  state  ''  plan.  The  large  states  had  pro- 
posed two  Houses,  based  entirely  on  population.  The 
small  states,  following  the  lead  of  Patterson  of  New  Jersey, 
contended  for  a  single  House  elected  by  equal  state  vote. 
The  division  of  opinion  was  so  clear  that,  in  July,  the  small 
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states  were  threatening  a  concerted  withdrawal  from  the 
deliberation.  The  dead-lock  lasted  until  Connecticut  sug- 
gested a  compromise — two  Houses,  one  representing  the  state 
in  proportion  to  population,  the  other  giving  an  equal  vote 
to  each  state.     This  compromise  prevailed. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Connecticut  alone  of  all  the  states 
had  a  definite  Constitution  at  that  time,  which  dated  from  the 
year  1639,  when  it  was  established  by  the  Fundamental  Laws. 
This  constitution  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Hooker,  who 
claimed  that  he  drew  his  plan  from  the  rules  of  government 
laid  down  in  the  first  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  John  Cotton, 
however,  alleged  the  same  authority  for  the  model  of  ^'  Moses 
His  Judicials,^'  which  he  had  made  for  Massachusetts.  A  less 
esoteric  exegesis  must  refer  the  constitution  of  Connecticut 
to  the  practice  of  England,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  for  two 
Houses  differently  constituted.  This  then  is  the  genesis  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  adjourned  17th.  September,  1787,  after 
having  adopted  a  Constitution,  but  it  yet  required  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  several  states,  and  it  could  not  pass  into  effect 
until  at  least  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  had  signified  assent.  It 
was  nearly  a  year  before  the  Constitution  passed  from  theory 
into  fact,  when  nine  signatories  were  obtained ;  yet  the  contest 
between  the  Federalists  and  the  anti-Federalists,  the  friends 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution,  continued.  By  small 
majorities  New  York  and  Virginia  ratified,  but  North  Caro- 
lina and  Rhode  Island  were  still  recalcitrant.  Then  the 
pressure  was  applied.  The  duties  imposed  on  imports  from 
foreign  countries  were  expressly  directed  to  apply  to  imports 
from  those  states.  Carolina  was  brought  to  terms  but  Rhode 
Island  was  obdurate.  A  bill  was  then  introduced  directing 
the  President  to  suspend  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
little  state.  Rhode  Island  yielded.  Thus  was  Protection 
bom  in  America. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  first  Tariff  Act  it  is  affirmed  that 
its  object  was  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures.  This 
was  a  mere  subterfuge.     The  various  states  would  never  have 
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ratified  voluntarily ;  and  secession,  which  actually  did  occur 
in  1861,  was  always  a  possibility  which  every  statesman  had 
to  keep  in  mind.  To  hold  the  states  together,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  according  to  his  own  showing,  appealed  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  individuals  composing  them  by  the  assumption 
of  the  state  debts,  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  and 
a  system  of  Protection  by  which  a  class  of  manufacturers 
would  be  created,  dependent  for  prosperity  on  the  Federal 
Government.  The  system  worked  admirably,  and  yet  re- 
mains as  the  bond  which  holds  together,  if  not  the  Govern- 
ment, at  least  the  Republican  party. 

In  Germany  the  principle  of  Protection  was  adopted  for 
a  precisely  similar  reason,  to  secure  the  interest  of  an  inter- 
ested class.  Hamilton  appealed  to  the  manufacturers.  Bis- 
marck appealed  to  feudal  and  agricultural  interests.  Besides, 
Bismarck  needed  the  money  to  relieve  the  penury  of  the 
Imperial  treasury.  His  object  was  to  keep  intact  the  force 
which  he  had  created,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  either  com- 
mercial or  colonial  expansion.  '^  I  was  not  born  a  Colonial,^' 
he  said.  In  1879,  in  presenting  his  case  before  the  Reichstag, 
the  Chancellor  protested  that  he  was  not  actuated,  '^  through 
any  desire  to  assist  certain  branches  of  industry  by  means  of 
tariffs  and  duties. ^^ 

In  France  the  retention  of  the  protective  system  is  due 
entirely  to  other  considerations  which  have  their  origin  in 
peculiarities  of  the  national  character  and  in  national  neces- 
sity. The  French  have  a  way  of  doing  things  to  suit  them- 
selves. They  accept  the  fact  that  their  trade  is  decreasing, 
yet  they  are  able  to  procure  such  necessities  as  they  require 
for  the  hving  of  their  own  life.  The  Government  thinks  it 
well  that  the  people  shall  eat  certain  food,  wear  certain  cloth- 
ing, and  live  in  a  certain  style.  In  the  main  this  way  of  Uving 
is  good,  and  they  do  not  propose  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  changed  situation  which  would  arise  from  the  free  flow 
of  foreign  goods  into  their  market.  The  argument  is  frank, 
logical,  and  intelligible. 
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Canada  was  face  to  face  with  a  curious  situation  after 
the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  1866.  Commerce  was  violently  dislocated  and  a 
bitter  cry  went  up  for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
This  contingency  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  denounced 
the  treaty.  There  was  nothing  foreign  in  the  idea.  Article  II. 
of  the  original  Articles  of  Confederation  reads,  ^^  Canada, 
acceding  to  the  Confederation,  and  joining  in  the  new  measures 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to, 
all  the  advantages  of  this  Union. ^^  The  Canadian  statesmen, 
led  by  Macdonald,  faced  the  situation  boldly.  They  replied 
by  the  enactment  of  a  policy  of  Protection  which  had  in  it  a 
certain  justification  for  being  characterized  as  National.  The 
scattered  colonies  which  fringed  the  northern  border  of  the 
United  States  were  driven  together  by  a  conmaunity  of  inter- 
est which  in  time  developed  into  that  community  of  senti- 
ment which  now  prevails. 

The  value  of  Protection  as  a  political  measure  is  quite 
apart  from  its  effect  upon  manufacture  and  trade.  The  indus- 
trial development  of  Germany  originated  quite  independently 
of  Protection.  It  began  in  1870  and  has  continued  to  this 
day,  though  distinctly  protective  duties  were  not  in  force 
until  1879.  In  1885  a  Parhamentary  Commission  was  created 
in  England  to  enquire  into  all  matters  pertaining  to  commerce. 
It  sat  from  August,  1885,  till  December  1886,  and  took  the 
evidence  of  every  person  who  might  be  supposed  to  possess 
any  information  upon  the  subject  and  of  many  who  could  not 
possibly  know  anything.  In  the  first  report  the  Commission 
declared  that  the  Germans  ^'  gain  ground  on  us  by  means  of 
their  superior  acquaintance  with  the  markets,  their  desire  to 
subordinate  their  own  taste  to  that  of  the  customer,  their 
fixed  intent  to  obtain  a  footing  everywhere,  and  their  tenacity 
in  keeping  what  they  have  once  gained.^'  (Blue  Book  C.  4893, 
p.  XX.)  No  mention  whatever  was  made  in  the  report  of  any 
advantage  which  the  protective  tariff  gave,  although  the 
Commission  was  pressed  in  many  ways  to  make  the  admission. 
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The  success  of  Germany  is  due,  the  Commission  reported, 
not  to  its  system  of  Protection  but  to  its  system  of  education, 
to  German  thoroughness,  energy,  experience,  self-reliance, 
and  attention  to  the  minutest  details.  I  am  not  saying  that 
this  is  a  good  thing  for  the  nation.  On  the  contrary  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  thing.  In  forty  years  Germany  has  lost  her  pre- 
eminence in  the  world  of  thought  and  imagination;  but  that 
is  the  price  which  every  nation  pays  for  conmiercial  su- 
premacy. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  is  due 
in  reaUty  to  the  richness  of  their  natural  resources.  Indeed 
that  country  affords  an  example  of  the  internal  results  of 
Free  Trade  and  the  external  results  of  Protection.  Their 
commerce  has  succeeded  within  their  borders;  but  their  flag 
has  been  driven  from  the  high  seas.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  the  moment  commerce  ventures  beyond  the  three  mile 
Umit  it  is  beyond  the  protection  of  the  tariff  and  is  in  com- 
petition with  the  world's  carriers.  American  workers  are 
accustomed  to  high  wages  ashore  and  will  not  accept  less 
afloat.  Therefore  American  shipping,  with  its  increased  first 
cost,  cannot  compete  with  foreign  shipping  except  in  times  of 
prolonged  commercial  depression.  To  complete  an  analogy 
which  would  be  instructive  to  us  in  Canada,  we  should 
imagine  a  system  which  protected  Pennsylvania  against  New 
York,  each  one  of  which  states  contains  a  population  larger 
than  exists  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  and  in  a  much  more 
concentrated  form. 

By  a  confusion  of  thought  all  duties  upon  imports, 
beithey  high  or  low,  are  classed  as  protective.  In  1902  Eng- 
land exacted  a  duty  of  a  shilling  the  quarter  on  com  and 
fifteen  pence  on  flour;  and  yet  no  one  assumed  that  Protec- 
tion had  triumphed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  duties 
upon  wines,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  silver  plate.  The  average 
of  the  customs  duties  levied  upon  goods  entering  England  is 
five  per^cent. ;  in  Germany  it  is  nine  per  cent. ;  in  Canada  16  per 
cent.;  in  the  United  States  19  per  cent.  There  would  seem  to 
be  a  point  at  which  duties  become  protective,  though  that 
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point  varies  in  different  countries  and  even  on  different  articles 
in  the  same  country.  Below  this  level — it  is  five  per  cent, 
in  England — a  revenue  may  be  obtained  comfortably.  Above 
this  level,  as  in  the  United  States,  a  new  situation  is  created. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  question  between  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  but  between  duties  of  one  height  and  of  another. 
What  this  level  shall  be  is  determined  by  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations. In  the  United  States  the  consideration  is  the 
protection  of  an  interested  class.  In  Canada  the  conduct  of 
rival  communities  is  taken  into  account  and  preferences  are 
given  in  exchange  for  Uke  favours.  In  Germany  also  Bis- 
marck's policy  of  frank  Protection  which  had  been  in  oper- 
ation since  1879  gave  way  in  1892  to  a  poUcy  of  arrangement. 
In  the  latter  year  the  new  Chancellor  laid  before  the  Reichstag 
the  alternative  proposal.  In  presenting  the  new  order  he 
said,  "  Now  that  our  industry  has  grown,  our  principal  pre- 
occupation must  be  to  find  outlets  for  it  and  obtain  on  the 
most  favourable  terms  possible  raw  materials  in  exchange 
for  our  manufactured  products.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
to  conclude  commercial  treaties.  Such  treaties  are  even  the 
means  of  maintaining  a  fair  quantum  of  Protection,  and  so 
avoiding  that  deplorable  uncertainty  which  leaves  to  all  Euro- 
pean States,  unrestrained  within  contractual  limits,  the  too 
absolute  latitude  of  vieing  disastrously  with  one  another  in  a 
mad  course  along  the  way  of  Protection. '' 

What  von  Buelow  meant  was  that  Germany  intended  to 
maintain  her  schedule  but  would  endeavour  to  induce  other 
countries  not  to  increase  their  duties.  In  fact  the  German 
tariff  stands  to-day  substantially  where  it  did  in  1892,  for 
once  a  policy  is  established  it  is  extremely  hard  to  dislodge  it, 
as  those  persons  in  England  who  call  themselves  Tariff  Re- 
formers are  finding  out.  However,  if  they  do  not  succeed  in 
imposing  duties  in  their  own  country,  they  have  by  their  talk 
alone  put  an  effective  stop  to  the  further  imposition  of  duties 
against  their  goods  in  other  countries.  In  the  United  States 
to-day  the  extremest  Protectionist  is  satisfied  if  he  is  allowed 
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to  *'  stand  pat."    More  talk  in  England  for  foreign  consump- 
tion would  do  good. 

At  the  present  moment  in  the  United  States — and  in 
Canada  also — the  *'  stand  patters  "  would  do  well  to  recite 
the  Uturgy  of  their  arguments.  A  protective  system  makes  for 
stabiUty  of  government,  or  rather,  for  the  stability  of  a  party. 
The  relations  of  political  affairs  have  grown  so  compUcated  in 
all  democratic  communities  that  they  are  adjusted  by  an 
expedient  known  as  a  "  machine,"  and  free  men  appear  to  be 
unable  to  conduct  those  affairs  in  any  other  way.  The  first 
duty  of  the  managers  of  the  machine  is  to  keep  in  sympathy 
with  the  protected  interests.  The  first  law  of  business  is  to 
get  into  relation  with  the  machine.  An  increase  of  one  per 
cent,  in  the  duty,  upon  an  article  would,  in  the  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer producing  a  million  dollars'  worth  a  year,  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum;  and  yet  it  "  would  not  be  felt  "  by  the 
consumer.  The  mere  suggestion  of  a  diminution  of  five  per 
cent,  in  the  duty  which  ^'  would  be  much  appreciated  by  the 
consumer,"  would  bring  all  but  the  most  recalcitrant  manu- 
facturer to  a  reahzation  of  the  advantages  of  the  system.  In 
England,  where  this  incentive  to  stability  does  not  exist,  politi- 
cal parties  are  changing  at  the  mere  whim  of  the  people.  In 
the  United  States  the  Republican  party  has  been  in  power 
for  forty  out  of  the  last  forty-eight  years.  In  Canada  the 
Liberals  have  ruled  for  12  years  and  the  Conservatives  for  18 
years  before  that.  In  England  there  have  been  since  1867 
nine  changes  of  Ministry. 

Protection  also  makes  for  the  organization  of  industry 
whereby  steady  work  is  secured.  These  large  combinations 
of  capital,  known  as  '^  trusts,"  ensure  "  stabiUty  of  price,"  and 
prevent  the  pernicious  practice  of  underselling.  The  late 
Mr.  Havemeyer,  who  was  being  examined  in  connexion  with  a 
transaction  by  which  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  donated  to 
the  managers  of  both  parties  impartially,  declared  in  his 
evidence  that  the  tariff  was  the  mother  of  all  the  trusts.  By 
the  easy  argument  that  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole, 
self-interest  has  been  expanded  into  ^^  patriotism."     In  this 
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way  the  splendid  patriotism  of  the  United  States  has  been 
created,  and  its  beginnings  go  back  to  the  days  of  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

But  there  is  a  justification  even  more  profound  for  a 
protective  system  in  a  democratic  community.  We  may 
admit  at  once  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  inasmuch  as  all 
men  are  conceived  in  iniquity  and  born  in  sin.  To  preserve 
the  fiction  that  all  men  continue  on  the  same  plane  of  equality 
is  an  essential  of  democratic  government.  This  is  done  by 
the  device  of  preserving  an  appearance  of  equality  in  deport- 
ment, dress,  manner  of  living,  ideas,  and  speech.  It  is  con- 
ceivable^that,  in  an  old-world  community  which  suffers  from 
an  aristocratic  government,  a  poor  man  might  be  invited  to  a 
rich  house  where  he  would  suffer  the  bitterness  of  seeing  por- 
traits upon  the  walls,  silver  upon  the  table,  and  Turkey  rugs 
upon  the  floor.  By  centuries  of  oppression  he  might  be  suf- 
ficiently poor-spirited  to  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  these 
objects  with  never  a  gUmmering  that  his  manhood  was  out- 
raged because  he  did  not  possess  such  treasures.  This  diver- 
sity of  possession  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  a  free  community. 
If  a  man  cannot  attain  to  these  marks  of  greatness,  he  must 
have  within  his  reach  something  which  at  least  resembles 
them.  Accordingly  a  spirit  of  imitation  is  created,  and  in  the 
end  all  men  look  alike,  dress  aUke,  live  in  the  same  kind  of 
houses,  and  think  alike,  which  means  that  they  do  not  think 
at  all.  A  protective  system  keeps  in  operation  the  full  ma- 
chinery for  producing  these  objects  of  imitation,  by  which  all 
men  are  persuaded  that,  if  they  are  not  in  reaUty  equal,  they 
are  very  nearly  alike. 

A  nation  cannot  endure  without  an  aristocracy  of  some 
kind.  In  many  countries  there  is  an  aristocracy  made  so  by 
birth.  In  others  there  is  an  aristocracy  of  intellect.  Faihng 
these,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  will  do,  and  such  select  body 
is  created  by  Protection,  composed  of  '^  merchant  princes," 
"copper  kings,"  and  ''iron  magnates,"  who  withdraw  the 
common  mind  from  a  contemplation  of  the  baser  life.  Their 
conduct  in  pubUc  places  stimulates  the  imagination.     It  gives 
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a  glamour  to  the  criminal  courts.  Their  success  arouses  in 
the  meanest  an  emulation  to  rise  to  an  equal  greatness. 
No  toiler  need  despair.  One  day  he  may  sit  and  spend  with 
the  great  ones,  and  no  creature  of  the  pavement  is  so  low  that 
she  may  not  consider  herself  worthy  to  become  his  consort, 
as  the  newspapers  will  say.  Thus  is  estabUshed  the  eternal 
truth  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal. 

Competition  is  the  life  of  trade  but  the  death  of  the 
trader.  Protection  restrains  competition  and  so  saves  the 
trader  alive.  The  enemy  within  his  gates  is  easily  disposed 
of  by  combine,  trust,  or  gentlemen's  agreement.  The  enemy 
on  the  outside  is  kept  in  his  place  by  a  thirty-five  per  cent, 
tariff  against  him.  The  stranger  may  have  better  and  cheaper 
goods,  made  so  by  natural  advantage,  by  honesty  in  his  nature, 
intelUgence  in  his  conduct,  and  industry  in  his  business.  But 
this  avails  nothing  to  those  who  would  buy  of  him,  since  to 
admit  his  goods  would  be  to  put  the  native  and  patriotic 
competitor  to  the  labour  of  acquiring  the  characteristics  of 
honesty,  inteUigence,  and  industry. 

This  '^  interested  class  '^  had  descended  into  that  pro- 
fundity of  cynicism  in  which  they  beheved  that  this  condition 
of  complacency  would  endure  forever,  and  the  twenty-third 
of  October  found  them  entirely  unprepared  for  the  revelation 
that  the  deeper  convictions  and  the  conscience  of  the  people 
had  not  been  dead  but  only  asleep.  Their  present  attitude 
is  one  of  expectancy  until  these  uneasy  stirrings  of  the  moral 
nature  of  the  community  shall  have  subsided. 

And  yet,  it  may  well  be  doubted  that  these  arguments 
for  Protection  will  prevail  in  face  of  the  judgement  of  President 
Roosevelt  upon  the  conduct  of  this  interested  class.  In  his 
situation  he  must  have  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  thing 
of  which  he  speaks.  In  a  message  to  Congress  in  February, 
1908,  he  affirms  that,  "  every  measure  for  honesty  in  business 
that  has  been  passed  during  the  last  six  years  has  been  opposed 
by  these  men  on  its  passage  and  in  its  administration  with 
every  resource  that  bitter  and  unscrupulous  craft  could  sug- 
gest and  the  command  of  almost  unlimited  money  secure. 
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The  methods  by  which  those  engaged  in  combinations  have 
achieved  great  fortunes  can  only  be  justified  by  the  advocacy 
of  a  system  of  morality  which  would  also  justify  every  form  of 
criminality  on  the  part  of  a  labour  union,  and  every  form  of 
violence,  corruption,  and  fraud,  from  murder  to  bribery  and 
ballot-box  stuffing  in  poUtics. . .  .Their  wealth  has  been  accu- 
mulated on  a  giant  scale  by  all  forms  of  iniquity,  ranging  from 
the  oppression  of  wage-workers  to  unfair  and  unwholesome 
methods  of  crushing  out  competition  and  to  defrauding  the 
public  by  stock-jobbing  and  the  manipulation  of  securities." 

You  may  persuade  the  consumer  that  he  does  not  pay 
the  tax;  that  internal  competition  will  regulate  prices;  that 
trusts  and  combines  lead  to  efficiency  and  a  consequent 
cheapening  of  production;  that  the  money  which  circulates 
in  the  home  market  is  more  desirable  than  money  which  comes 
from  the  foreigner;  that  a  tax  which  is  paid  to  a  manufacturer 
is  as  useful  to  the  conamunity  as  if  it  were  paid  into  the  exche- 
quer; that  it  is  well  to  buy  dear — and  yet,  if  his  moral  sense 
is  outraged ;  if  he  becomes  convinced  that  the  doing  of  these 
things  leads  to  corruption  of  pubhc  life,  the  degradation  of 
Parliament,  the  debasement  of  the  law-courts,  the  debauching 
of  society,  then  he  will  calmly  ignore  these  excellent  arguments 
and  declare  that  industrial  excitement  may  be  purchased  at 
too  high  a  price,  and  that  prosperity  has  turned  to  disaster. 
This  condition  of  unrest  is  fatal  to  industry  which  must  have 
a  basis  of  permanency.  For  example,  the  manufacture  of 
steel  is  a  precarious  business  when  the  system  under  which 
it  is  protected  may  be  destroyed  by  the  moral  delinquencies 
of  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  it. 

Strong  as  these  arguments  are  in  favour  of  Protection, 
manufacturers  in  Canada  also  are  beginning  to  suspect  that 
the  people  at  large  will  not  be  influenced  by  them  forever. 
The  world  is  not  governed  by  argument  when  moral  issues 
are  involved.  They  see  what  is  happening  in  certain  com- 
munities which  enjoy  the  ineffable  blessings  of  Protection — 
legislators  bought  as  one  would  buy  a  drove  of  swine,  men 
who  have  grown  rich  under  Protection  divorcing  the  wives 
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of  their  poorer  days  and  publicly  consorting  with  harlots, 
their  sons  committing  murder  in  pubUc  places  with  impunity. 
Corruption  of  public  life  and  the  degradation  of  society  to  a 
condition  of  savagery  is — so  runs  the  feeling — too  high  a  price 
for  the  people  to  pay  for  the  enrichment  of  an  interested 
class. 

Until  Canadian  manufacturers  are  convinced  that  Pro- 
tection of  some  kind  will  endure  for  ever  or  at  least  for  forty 
years,  they  can  have  no  success  in  any  industry  which  is  other 
than  indigenous  to  the  country.  Sir  WilUam  Van  Home, 
above  all  others,  should  understand  these  matters.  In  an 
interview  in  the  Standard,  January  25th,  1908,  he  affirms 
that  industry  cannot  develop  under  a  tariff  which  is  liable 
to  be  suddenly  changed.  He  urges  that  duties  should  be 
decreased  at  stated  periods  until  a  uniform  ten  per  cent.  Umit 
is  reached.  ^^  If  then,"  he  said,  "  the  manufacturer,  on  a 
ten  per  cent,  basis,  could  not  ^^make  good,''  it  might  be  assumed 
that  the  particular  manufacture  was  not  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  would  have  to  perish.'' 

We  should  now  be  pretty  well  assured  that  Protection  is  a 
political  device,  that  at  times  it  may  be  a  valuable  weapon  of 
defence,  rarely  a  commercial  necessity,  and  not  often  an 
advantage  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  These  facts  should 
be  well  apprehended,  since  the  adoption  of  a  protective  system 
is  the  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  bind  more  closely  the 
various  portions  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  belong.  The 
basis  of  Protection  has  always  lain  in  the  establishment  of  an 
interested  class.  In  Germany,  it  was  the  agrarian  and  feudal 
interests  which  were  appealed  to.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  the  manufacturers  were  set  apart.  In  England  also 
it  is  the  manufacturers  whose  self-interest  is  solicited.  If 
those  who  live  near  the  soil  were  to  be  benefited  that  would 
be  a  vahd  argument,  because  they  are  in  a  bad  case,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  hardy  Saxon  peasants  who  saved  England 
in  her  last  extremity.  But  it  would  appear  that  only  the 
manufacturers  and  their  employes  are  in  reality  ^'  Canadians  " 
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and  "  the  people  of  England."  That  is  the  fallacy  into  which 
the  nine  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  fell. 

To  professed  Free-Traders  there  may  come  a  time  when 
they  are  wilUng  to  assent  to  a  measure  of  Protection.  Mr. 
Cobden  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with 
France,  and  Mr.  Bright  did  not  hesitate  to  approve  of  his 
action.  Even  Adam  Smith  advocated  retaliation  under 
certain  conditions  and  he  gave  support  to  the  Navigation 
Laws. 

At  the  present  moment  it  may  possibly  be  that  there  are 
poUtical  circumstances  in  England  which  might  justify  the 
adoption  of  a  protective  tariff  and  Free  Trade  within  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  there  are.  In  a  speech 
deUvered  at  Newcastle,  October  20th,  1903,  he  said,  "  I  think 
that  without  preferential  tariffs  we  will  not  keep  the  Empire 
together; "  and  again,  ^^  You  cannot  draw  closer  the  bonds 
that  now  unite  it,  except  by  some  form  of  commercial  union." 
And  yet,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  West  Birmingham,  May 
15th,  1903,  he  said,  "  We  have  had  a  war,  a  war  in  which  the 
majority  of  our  children  abroad  had  no  apparent  direct 
interest,  and  yet  at  one  time  during  this  war,  by  their  volun- 
tary decision,  at  least  50,000  Colonial  soldiers  were  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  British  troops,  displaying  a  gal- 
lantry equal  to  their  own,  and  keenest  intelligence."  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  must  appear  to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  since  those  events,  the 
bonds  have  been  drawn  closer  by  the  simple  device  of  know- 
ing each  other  better,  and  developing  a  mutual  respect  and 
affection.  Indeed  it  is  entirely  questionable  if  the  most 
cunningly  devised  tariff  would  induce  50,000  swords  ^'  to 
leap  from  their  scabbards  "  as  the  saying  is.  A  patriotism 
which  is  based  on  trade  does  not  fight;  it  pays — in  the  same 
way  as  a  coward  hires  a  bully,  as  the  Greek  colonies  hired 
Attica  after  Salamis,  and  a  century  afterwards  turned  upon 
her  and  rent  her  in  pieces. 

The  clamour  for  Protection  in  England  is  based  upon  that 
fiction  dear  to  the  Enghsh  mind  that  '^  the  country  is  going 
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to  the  dogs."  And  yet  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the 
year  1907  show  an  increase  in  imports,  exports,  and  re- 
exports of  near  a  hundred  millions  sterling  over  those  of  the 
previous  year.  In  Berlin,  at  the  same  moment,  where  such 
things  should  not  happen,  the  people  were  demanding  in  riotous 
assemblages  that  the  duties  on  the  necessities  of  life  be  re- 
moved. In  the  United  States  there  were  at  the  end  of  the 
year  three  milUon  men  out  of  employment.  In  Chicago 
alone,  according  to  the  Association  of  Commerce,  there  were 
eighty  thousand  unemployed;  and  in  New  York,  during  the 
month  of  December,  five  thousand  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  army  were  refused  at  the  nine  recruiting  stations. 

There  is  a  class  of  mind  to  which  the  name  Retaliation 
is  dear.  It  has  a  considerable  sound.  If  Empire  is  Com- 
merce, as  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserted  on  another  occasion, 
RetaUation  may  do  very  well.  But  the  British  Empire  has 
attained  to  a  considerable  bulk  by  quite  the  contrary  method. 
In  the  last  thirty  years  its  borders  have  extended  by  four 
million  square  miles,  including  a  population  of  128  million 
persons.  This  progress  has  been  almost  entirely  unopposed, 
because  all  the  world  knew  that  trade  would  be  carried  on  in 
those  regions  without  reference  to  any  real  or  supposed  advan- 
tage which  might  accrue  to  England  as  a  nation — ^without 
Retahation,  without  Protection. 

But  the  greatest  feat  of  England  in  Empire-building 
since  1759  is  that,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  she  has  won 
back  her  colonies  by  the  cords  of  affection  alone,  not  by  Pre- 
ferences within  nor  by  Retaliation  without.  Now  England 
]  may  say,  ''What  I  spent,  I  had:  What  I  saved,  I  lost: 
What  I  gave,  I  have."    There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 

increaseth. 

Andrew  Macphail 

-    \    ■ 


SAMUEL    DE   CHAMPLAIN 

He  loved  our  Country.     In  the  court  of  kings, 
Paris  or  Fontainebleau,  wherever  turned 

His  honoured  ways,  in  pomp  and  fret  of  things, 
In  mart  or  street  or  cloister,  ever  yearned 

His  errant  soul  o'er  wastes  of  sundering  foam 
For  these  wide  skies,  this  fenceless  liberty 
Of  wood  and  wave.     Old  mounds  of  Brittany 

Were  not  for  him;  here  lay  his  last  long  home. 

Here  lay  our  Comer-Stone.     Lulled  at  his  birth 
By  wild  Atlantic  thundering  from  the  West, 

He  loved  the  sea-thrall.     On  the  dust  of  Earth 
Blown  mists  would  seem  to  sting  his  eyes;  in  rest 

He  dreamt  of  iron  coasts,  sheer  walls  of  fog 

That  broke  in  argent.     By  the  burning  log 

He  smelt  the  breath  of  pines  that  blackly  loom 
On  flaming  compact  of  the  sunset  clouds 
PiUng  the  mountains,  where  white  winter  shrouds 

Dumb  waters  in  a  solitary  gloom. 
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So  dreamed  he,  and  with  spring  his  fantasy 

Was  winged  to  see  the  unfettered  land  rejoice, 

Roused  as  a  giant;  to  hear  the  myriad  voice, 
A  noise  of  waters  hurrying  to  the  sea, 
The  snow-fed  torrent's  heavy  plunging  spray. 

The  duller  rumble  where  the  ice  grew  worn. 
The  swift  continuous  dropping  all  the  day. 

The  gurgle^of^the  tundras.    Many  a  mom 
He  heard  the  crash  of  hurthng  stalactite 
Shivering  to  atoms :  in  the  sharp  sunlight 

The  first  wild  geese  came  honking  up  the  vale. 

Again  the  Red  Man  called  him,  and  the  trail 
Threading  the  labyrinthine  forest  through 

To  the  sudden  lake.     He  saw  through  city  bars 
Slow-dipping  paddles  of  the  birch  canoe 

Spill  silver  on  the  silver  shining  stars 
Reflected  overside.    Still  called  the  wind, 

Luring  him  further,  further  yet  again. 
To  pierce  the  serried  ranges  or  to  find 

The  mystery  of  the  illimitable  plain. 

Beneath  the  chestnut  avenues  at  noon 

There  came  a  vision  of  a  white  cold  moon 
Above  a  dark  and  frowning  cUff .     Thrice  called 

He  came,  he  built  his  fort,  his  paUsade, 
Between  the  waters  and  that  dark  cUff ,  walled, 

And  sowed  a  nation  where  his  bones  are  laid. 

W.  P.  Osborne 


ENGLISH  POETRY  SINCE  TENNYSON 

THE  man  of  science  has  one  notable  advantage  over  the 
poet.  His  inheritance  is  of  short  date,  but  it  has 
accumulated  at  compound  interest.  He  begins  to  build 
upon  the  highest  achievement  of  his  predecessors.  A  Darwin, 
a  Pasteur,  a  Curie,  give  him  his  sure  foundations,  to  which 
every  hodman  of  science  may  add  his  stone.  If  it  is  dislodged 
a  thousand  more  are  there  to  take  its  place.  By  sheer 
accumulation,  therefore,  a  mighty  edifice  is  raised,  which  must 
bulk  ever  more  huge  in  the  eyes  of  coming  generations. 

The  timid  lover  of  poetry  reflecting  on  the  infinite  quar- 
ries from  which  science  draws  its  material,  and  on  the  limited 
range  of  poetic  themes,  despairs  for  the  future  of  his  art.  Here 
no  man  can  build  upon  his  neighbour's  foundation.  A 
Divina  Commedia  in  one  generation  does  not  imply  a  greater 
Divina  Commedia  in  the  next.  Keats  abandons  Hyperion 
because  the  Paradise  Lost  was  written.  A  literary  type,  the 
Sophoclean  tragedy,  ripens  to  perfection  and  wholly  dies 
away.  A  succeeding  age  may  imitate,  it  cannot  reproduce  a 
vanished  mode.  The  poetic  imagination  is  a  new  birth  from 
individual  to  individual,  and  every  age  must  fashion  for  itself 
its  own  imaginative  life.  Thus  halting  is  the  faith  of  the 
timid  lover  of  poetry. 

But  the  past  is  not  utterly  dead,  and  it  is  a  gospel  of  pes- 
simism which  prophesies  our  poetic  doom.  Unobserved  by 
the  vulgar  mind  a  hidden  stream  of  imaginative  energy  flows 
down  the  ages.  The  impalpable  air  is  alive  to  the  subtle 
sense  with  yearning  and  hope  and  vision  which  are  the  poet's 
inheritance.  The  poet's  mind  is  the  converging  point  of  past 
and  present  and  future,  and  we  do  not  need  to  read  the 
mystics  to  be  assured  that  intellectual  energies  are  never 
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wasted.  Keats  wrote  to  his  brother  in  America:  ^^  I  feel 
more  and  more  every  day,  as  my  imagination  strengthens, 
that  I  do  not  Uve  in  this  world  alone,  but  in  a  thousand  worlds. 
No  sooner  am  I  alone,  than  shapes  of  epic  greatness  are 
stationed  around  me. . .  .According  to  my  state  of  mind,  I 
am  with  Achilles  shouting  in  the  trenches,  or  with  Theocritus 
in  the  vales  of  Sicily,  or  throw  my  whole  being  into  Troilus, 
and,  repeating  those  Unes,  ^  I  wander  hke  a  lost  soul  upon  the 
Stygian  bank,  staying  for  waftage,^  I  melt  into  the  air  with  a 
voluptuousness  so  delicate,  that  I  am  content  to  be  alone. '' 

The  scientific  inheritance  is  measured  in  terms  of  tangible 
result,  the  poetical  inheritance  is  shadowy  by  comparison — 
mere  phantasms  of  the  mind.  But  we  must  not  minimize  the 
value  of  poetical  influences.  A  great  poet  shows  an  equipoise 
of  forces.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  action  upon  him  of 
the  pre-existing  intellectual  energies  that  have  gone  to  the 
shaping  of  his  mind,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  his  immediate 
environment,  on  the  other  hand  the  reaction  of  his  personality 
upon  these  forces.  The  measure  of  the  poet's  capacity  may 
be  gauged  by  his  abihty  to  absorb  a  vast  sum  of  influences 
external  to  himself,  and  the  measure  of  his  originaUty  may  be 
gauged  by  his  power  to  react  upon  these  influences  and  to 
impress  his  personal  view  of  Ufe  upon  his  own  time  and  upon 
succeeding  times. 

In  Tennyson  we  do  not  find  the  perfect  equipoise  that 
constitutes  the  pre-eminently  great  poet.  In  him  the  assimi- 
lative power  was  developed  in  excess,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  he  is  in  such  an  absolute  sense  a  representative  poet  of 
the  Victorian  period,  and  in  a  lesser  though  no  inconsiderable 
degree  a  representative  poet  of  his  race.  We  see  mirrored  in 
him  the  scientific  exaltation  and  the  religious  doubts  which 
divided  the  middle  years  of  his  century,  and  he  reflects 
with  equal  clearness  the  poUtical  sagacity  and  the  temperate 
wisdom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  By  his  limitations  Tenny- 
son is  intensely  English.  His  wisdom  loses  its  temperate 
quality  and  passes  into  petulance  only  at  the  contemplation 
of  generous  ardours  that  were  alien  to  his  genius.  His  poetry  is 
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rarely  capable  of  that  fine'moiinting  rapture  which  springs  from 
temperamental  excess,  the  rapture  which  gave  wings  to 
Shelley^s  verse,  and  from  which  Byron's  most  ragged  rhetoric 
derives  its  vigour.  Tennyson  is  by  preference  a  dweller  in 
the  valleys  where  the  keen  breath  of  dangerous  ideals  is  tem- 
pered. Tenaciously  orthodox,  he  has  given  us  no  new  code 
of  morals,  and  no  new  code  of  beUef ,  but  he  has  reinforced  with 
unwonted  power  and  beauty  the  timid  and  traditional  ideals 
of  our  race.  This  moderation,  this  spirit  of  not  ignoble  com- 
promise are  consistent  with  a  certain  dignity  and  strength, — 
may  indeed  contribute  to  it, — but  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  in 
one's  own  age,  and  an  inspiration  for  the  ages  which  follow, 
there  is  needed  an  intellectual  strenuousness,  a  fine  intoxi- 
cation with  ideals,  which  are  surely  the  two  things  which  are 
most  lacking  in  Tennyson's  poetry. 

Fifty  years  hence  there  will  be  among  our  poets  no 
Tennysonian  in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  Matthew 
Arnold  was  a  Wordsworthian.  He  had  not  that  passion  for 
ideas  which,  even  when  those  ideas  are  most  illusory,  makes 
Shelley's  poetry  {pace  Matthew  Arnold)  so  stimulating  in- 
tellectually. Will  the  purely  aesthetic  influence  of  the  octo- 
genarian poet  and  peer  surpass  that  of  Keats  whose  work  was 
done  at  twenty-four?  We  need  not  hold  the  answer  in  sus- 
pense, for  better  than  the  best  of  Tennyson  already  is  in 
Keats.  Tennyson's  style  is  a  richly  distilled  composite, — 
honey  from  many  climes.  Something  of  the  organ  tones  of 
Milton  he  has,  something  of  the  piercing  sweetness  of  Shelley, 
the  grave  simplicity  of  Wordsworth,  the  luxuriousness  of 
Keats.  But  the  poets  of  the  future  will  still  turn  to  Milton 
for  sublimity,  to  Shelley  for  the  wajrward  haunting  music  of 
hisrhythms,  to  Wordsworth  for  simplicity  plus  a  meaning, 
and  for  concentrated  richness  of  phrase  to  Keats.  And  the 
philosophers  and  sociologists  of  the  future,  who  care  nothing 
for  mere  style,  seeking  to  formulate  the  spiritual  temper  of 
the  Victorian  age  will  count  Tennyson  for  much,  but  from 
Arnold  they  will  gain  a  subtler  insight  into  the  curious  hesi- 
tancies of  the  period,  its  ebbing  faiths  and  its  flowing  doubts, 
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a  robuster  formulation  of  its  creed  of  hope  in  Browning,  and 
essentially  a  saner  equation  of  faith  and  reason  in  a  poet  to 
whom  Browning  must  yield  alike  in  obscurity  and  depth  of 
thought,  George  Meredith. 

A  poet  so  overwhelmingly  popular  as  Tennyson  lies  imder 
suspicion  of  shallowness.  This  word  applied  to  him  would 
be  an  impertinence.  He  is  the  greatest  English  poet  who 
was  ever  widely  popular  in  his  Ufe-time,  and  I  say  this  remem- 
bering even  Byron,  and  not  wholly  forgetting  Bums.  His 
death  closed  a  great  epoch  which  Browning  and  Tennyson 
commanded,  and  in  which  Rossetti,  Arnold,  Morris,  Swin- 
burne, Patmore  and  Meredith  moved  with  power  scarcely  less 
commanding.  The  year  1892  found  us  then  in  the  trough 
of  the  wave.  Swinburne,  Morris,  Meredith  and  Patmore  still 
Uved,  but  their  vital  work  was  done.  Bridges  and  Henley 
were  in  full  song,  but  artistic  as  is  the  work  of  the  former,  and 
however  vigorous  the  genius  of  the  latter,  there  was  not  in 
them  the  performance  or  the  promise  of  really  great  achieve- 
ment. No  one  noticed  the  Wanderings  of  Oisin  of  1888,  and 
the  Barrack  Room  Ballads  of  1892  did  not  suggest  to  many 
persons  that  a  new  chapter  of  EngUsh  poetry  had  begun. 

In  these  two  books  we  now  know  that  two  rival  armies 
met  in  battle.  KipUng  has  gained  a  stormy  popularity. 
Yeats  is  still  caviare  to  the  general.  The  one  plays  a  kettle- 
drum in  the  pubUc  square;  the  other  breathes  into  a  flute  in 
the  hushed  forest.  It  will  be  not  unprofitable  to  review  their 
work  for  the  sharp  contrast  which  such  a  review  affords.  It 
is  the  age-long  conflict  again  renewed  between  the  ideaUst  and 
the  reahst.  Sometimes  this  has  been  a  conflict  within  a  single 
breast,  in  which  case  there  is  not  always  dissonance  between 
the  warring  elements.  The  temper  of  the  poetries  of  Keats 
and  Wordsworth  is  prevailingly  ideal,  the  principle  of  beauty 
governing  the  one,  and  beauty  subdued  to  the  service  of  moral 
truth  being  the  master  passion  of  the  other.  Yet  both  are 
distinguished  for  their  reaUsm.  In  our  present  instance  we 
see  rather  one  camp  set  over  against  the  other,  each  on  its 
hill-top  with  a  deep  valley  between.     Kipling^s  work  reveals 
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the  minimum  of  idealism,  imless  we  count  as  such  his  worship 
of  energy,  which  is  but  little  better  as  he  views  it  than  a  god  of 
brawn  and  muscle.  Yeats  and  his  Irish  following  are  such 
intractable  idealists  that  their  mysticism  revolts  from  a 
materialism  so  unobtrusive  as  that  even  of  Tennyson,  and 
finds  its  spiritual  affinities  in  the  ghostly  abstractions  of  Blake 
and  among  the  fairy  divinities  of  their  country's  mythology. 
In  Kipling's  verse  we  seem  to  hear  the  whir  of  the  machinery 
that  moves  the  world.  But  there  are  poets  now  living  whose 
ears  are  strained  to  catch  a  subtler  harmony,  whose  eyes  are 
not  dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  commerce,  whose  hearts  are 
dead  to  temporal  pomps  and  shows.  They  pursue  their 
imperishable  dreams,  and  seek  to  touch  the  hem  upon  the 
robe  of  Beauty  as  she  vanishes  over  the  world. 

Addition  and  subtraction,  multipUcation  and  division, 
such  is  the  task  of  the  critic.  Even  if  he  does  his  sum  cor- 
rectly the  next  generation  too  frequently  alters  the  integers, 
and  new  values  necessitate  a  new  solution.  In  attempting  to 
strike  a  balance  between  positive  quahties  and  positive  or 
negative  defects  I  would  not  be  understood  as  criticizing 
Kipling,  because  he  lacks  the  subtle  dehcacy  of  Yeats,  nor 
the  latter  for  his  insensibihty  to  the  imperial  enthusiasms 
which  inspire  the  English  poet's  verse.  Is  it  a  reasonable  hope 
that  we  may  view  the  work  of  each  in  relation  to  some  stan- 
dard that  will  not  shift  Uke  a  fickle  vane  when  the  wind  changes 
from  north  to  south?  Poetry  has  been  long  enough  written 
in  England  that  we  should  recognize  some  of  its  governing 
principles.  Rimed  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  Popean  kind 
appeal  immeasurably  less  to  our  aesthetic  sense  than  an  ode  of 
Keats.  In  the  Ode  to  Autumn,  for  example,  qualities  of  har- 
mony and  imagination  are  united  to  a  severe  poetical  logic 
with  so  triumphant  a  result  as  to  convince  us  that  harmony 
and  imagination  intellectually  controlled  lie  beneath  all  great 
poetry.  These  qualities  at  the  least  must  be  present,  add  to 
them  what  you  will.  Subtract  them,  and  no  addition  will 
furnish  forth  a  poet. 
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Now  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  poet  he  is  not  wholly 
destitute  of  harmony  or  imagination.  But  in  each  of  these 
qualities  he  is  palpably  inferior  to  Mr.  Yeats.  His  rhythms 
are  forcible  but  declamatory,  and  there  is  no  subtle  magic  in 
his  phrases.  They  enclose  no  mystery,  open  no  imaginative 
vista  save  for  the  sportsman  and  the  politician.  In  their 
ranks  he  counts  his  recruits,  and  great  is  his  reward.  Was  ever 
poetry  so  concrete,  so  cruelly  clear? 

But  my  present  quest  is  in  search  of  new  developments 
in  English  poetry,  and  whether  one  approves  or  not  the  general 
direction  of  Kiphng's  work,  one  must  pay  an  ungrudging 
tribute  to  his  originality.  Let  us  consider  what  he  has  done. 
He  has  introduced  into  poetry  an  appeal  to  the  primitive 
nature  sentiment  which  descends  to  us  from  the  times  when 
the  hunter  man  went  forth  to  get  him  his  daily  food.  He 
does  not  employ  nature  Uke  other  poets  as  a  storehouse  for 
beautiful  imagery,  and  there  is  nothing  noteworthy  about 
his  descriptions  save  their  vividness.  They  are  bitten  upon 
our  minds  as  an  image  is  bitten  by  acid  upon  the  etcher^s  plate. 
It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  KipUng  is  alone  among  contem- 
porary poets  in  his  sentiment  of  wild  Ufe.  The  academic 
poets  show  no  trace  of  it,  but  our  Canadian  poets  have  it 
abundantly,  and  the  sentiment  in  its  less  genuine  form  goes 
back  in  modem  hterature  to  Byron  and  Rousseau.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  Kiphng  of  the  merely  Uterary  tradition. 
When  I  read  '^  The  Feet  of  the  Young  Menj'^  as  I  never  can 
refrain  from  doing  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  the  Red 
Gods  sound  their  call,  I  cannot  discover  in  the  poem  the 
remotest  hint  of  a  Uterary  influence.  It  rests  directly  upon 
the  primitive,  hunting,  slaying  instinct  in  our  blood,  which 
centuries  of  civiUzation  have  been  powerless  to  annul: 

Now  the  Four-way  Lodge  is  opened,  now  the  Hunting  Winds  are  loose — 

Now  the  smokes  of  Spring  go  up  to  clear  the  brain  ; 

Now  the  Young  Men's  hearts  are  troubled  for  the  whisper  of  the  Trues, 

Now  the  Red  Gods  make  their  medicine  again  ! 

Who  hath  seen  the  beaver  busied  ?      Who  hath  watched  the  black-tail 

mating  ? 
Who  hath  lain  alone  to  hear  the  wild  goose  cry  ? 
Who  hath  worked  the  chosen  water  where  the  ouananiche  is  waiting, 
Or  the  sea-trout's  jumping  crazy  for  the  fly  ? 
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He  must  go-go  -  go  away  from  here  ! 

On  the  other  side  the  world  he's  overdue. 

'Send  your  road  is  clear  before  you  when  the  old  Spring-fret  comes  o'er 

you 
And  the  Red  Gods  call  for  you  ! 

What  modem  verses  have  such  tonic  quality?  They  have 
in  them  the  trumpet-call  of  Chevy  Chase. 

Do  you  know  the  blackened  timber — do  you  know  that  racing  stream 

With  the  raw,  right-angled  log-jam  at  the  end  ; 

And  the  bar  of  sun- warmed  shingle  where  a  man  may  bask  and  dream 

To  the  click  of  shod  canoe-poles  round  the  bend? 

It  is  there  that  we  are  going  with  our  rods  and  reels  and  traces, 

To  a  silent,  smoky  Indian  that  we  know — 

To  a  couch  of  new- pulled  hemlock  with  the  star-light  in  our  faces, 

For  the  Red  Gods  call  us  out  and  we  must  go  ! 

Reading  such  verses,  so  bracingly  true  to  the  stirring 
fact,  yet  withal  so  genuinely  poetic,  one  becomes  momen- 
tarily impatient  of  mere  aesthetic  beauties. 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
And  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium — 

comes  after  all  less  intimately  home  to  the  comtmon  son  of 
Adam  than  that 

**  couch  of  new-pulled  hemlock  with  the  star-light  in  our  faces — " 

•F  "F  •p 

Kiphng's  ocean  too  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Other  poets 
convey  beyond  comparison  a  fuller  sense  of  its  beauty.  No 
other  poet  save  Hugo  conveys  a  stronger  impression  of  its 
mystery,  or  a  more  terrifying  impression  of  its  strength. 
And  the  sea  for  Kiphng  is  not  a  waste  of  empty  desolation. 
Here  the  creature  man  has  made  his  habitation,  and  pits  his 
courage  and  his  cimning  against  a  foe  never  wholly  mastered, 
and  lovable  even  in  its  wrath.  You  remember  how  the 
souls  of  the  jolly,  jolly  mariners  proclaimed: 

If  we  worked  the  ship  together 

Till  she  foundered  in  foul  weather, 

Are  we  babes  that  we  should  clamour  for  a  vengeance  on  the  sea  ? 
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And  the  sweaty,  grimy  stokers  and  sailors  of  the  Bolivar, 
do  they  not  afford  a  new  aspect  of  those  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships?  Are  they  not,  and  their  brothers  of  the  land, 
the  vast  upheaval  into  modem  poetry  of  the  half -slumbering 
volcano  fires  of  democracy?  With  them  vanish  reserve, 
dignity,  and  the  formerly  prescribed  decencies  of  art;  with 
them  disappear  the  ideals  of  the  spirit,  and  in  their  stead  arise 
the  baser  ideals  of  the  flesh,the  apotheosis  of  physical  courage, 
the  consecration  of  animal  strength.  Yet  these  swearing, 
tearing,  fighting  soldiers  and  sailors  for  all  their  ugliness 
impose  themselves  upon  our  imagination.  Their  creator  has 
seen  them,  lived  with  them,  and  loved  them;  and  it  is  because 
he  has  seen  the  nobiUty  behind  the  grime  that  he  has  painted 
them  as  they  are  with  no  attenuation  of  their  vices,  and 
assuredly  with  no  exaggeration  of  their  virtues.  They  are 
ugly,  no  doubt,  but  they  have  the  value  in  art  of  all  things 
that  are  completely  realized  and  characteristically  presented. 


The  transition  is  abrupt  from  the  brawn  and  muscle  of 
KipHng  to  the  shrinking  delicacy  of  Yeats,  from  the  trumpet 
blast  of  the  triumphant  Saxon  to  the  melodious  waiUng  of  the 
disinherited  Celt.  This,  however,  is  the  gulf  which  we  must 
cross,  or  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  most  interesting  aspect 
of  contemporary  poetry. 

The  history  of  the  Celt  is  a  history  of  material  defeats 
and  spiritual  triumphs.  He  is  scattered  at  the  dawn  of  history 
in  Central  Europe,  he  is  crushed  in  Gaul,  in  Britain  the  remote 
lordship  of  the  Roman  is  exchanged  for  the  unendurable  and 
immediate  yoke  of  the  barbarian,  and  the  remnants  of  a  proud 
race  now  cUng  to  the  western  fringes  of  a  continent  from  which 
they  have  been  dispossessed,  feeding  their  pigs  and  pursuing 
their  imperishable  dreams.  A  scattered  few  passed  over  in 
the  fifth  century  to  Armorica,  in  order  to  found  a  new  Brittany, 
and  estabhsh  there  a  rallying  point  for  what  was  left  in  Gaul 
of  the  old  Celtic  civihzation.  A  negUgible  factor  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  the  world,  it    was    nevertheless    these 
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dreamers  of  dreams  who  fashioned  the  imaginative  life  of 
Europe  for  centuries,  and  to  whom  the  modem  world  is  still 
in  debt  for  all  that  yet  remains  vital  of  the  legends  of  Corn- 
wall, Wales  and  Brittany. 

The  Celts  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  moulding  the  imagination  of  Europe,  although 
their  capabilities  of  doing  so  are  attested  by  the  astonishing 
popularity  of  the  spurious  eighteenth  century  Ossian.  But 
tliis  failure  to  achieve  the  intellectual  conquest  of  Europe  is 
not  due  to  any  lack  of  power  in  the  imaginative  records  of 
their  race.  Rather  do  I  think  that  these  records  excel  in 
point  of  beauty  and  in  power  the  remains  of  Welsh  and  Breton 
traditions.  The  evident  reason  for  the  solitary  eminence  of 
these  latter  is  the  isolation  from  the  tenth  century  onwards 
of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  civihzations.  The  Welsh  and  Breton 
traditions,  on  the  contrary,  were  caught  up  into  the  general 
current  of  European  thought,  for  the  minstrels  of  Brittany, 
Cornwall,  and  Wales  alone  were  heard  in  the  courts  and 
castles  of  England  and  France.  It  was  from  their  records, 
therefore,  that  Nennius  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  compiled 
the  fabulous  history  of  Arthur  which  dominated  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  binds  us  with  its  magic. 

At  this  late  date  a  new  literary  revival  is  upon  us,  deriv- 
ing its  energy  from  the  renewal  of  intellectual  life  in  Ireland. 
Much  has  been  written  of  this  new  birth,  scoffingly  from  the 
outside,  and  with  single-eyed  enthusiasm  from  within.  A 
swarm  of  books  and  pamphlets  exists  for  our  instruction,  and 
the  matter  is  important  enough  to  justify  me  in  appending  a 
note  to  this  paper  enumerating  the  books  and  articles  which 
it  is  most  necessary  for  the  curious  to  read.  Let  us  in  remote 
Canada  imagine  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  of  to-day. 
We  are  not  Fenians  here,  but  we  have  a  rooted  love  of  Hberty. 
We  recognize  defects  in  the  Irish  temper,  but  we  know  how 
that  temper  has  been  rasped  on  the  file  of  arrogance  and 
ignorant  contempt.  Ireland's  sons  and  daughters  had  left 
her  shores  by  the  scores  of  thousands,  her  commerce  was 
dying  of  inanition,  her  traditions  were  ebbing  with  her  Ian- 
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guage,  and  with  these  traditions  were  bound  up  her  intellec- 
tual inheritance,  an  inheritance  whose  value  scholars  first 
and  poets  in  their  train  have  revealed  to  us.  Pamellism 
brought  no  healing,  but  served  merely  to  irritate  the  old  scars. 
To  Pamellism  the  Gaelic  League  has  succeeded,  and  Ireland  has 
roused  herself  as  from  a  hag-ridden  sleep.  What  politics  may 
lie  behind  the  operations  of  this  GaeUc  League  I  am  imable 
to  say.  Home  Rule  is  probably  its  goal,  but  its  immediate 
labours  at  least  are  non-political.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  the  Celtic  pride  of  race,  to  foster  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  to  create  that  seemingly  chimerical  thing — 
a  happy  and  prosperous  Ireland.  We  can  but  wish  it  God- 
speed in  such  an  enterprise.  The  first-named  purpose  more 
especially  bears  upon  our  inquiry.  Canada,  and  be  it  said 
in  no  contemptuous  spirit,  is  raw  and  new.  We  compla- 
cently possess  ourselves  of  the  future  because  we  can  boast 
no  past.  Our  good  forefathers  cut  down  trees,  made  roads 
(execrable  roads),  and  shouldered  their  muskets  when  need 
was.  They  did  and  made  these  things,  but  ideas  they  never 
made.  A  sponge  might  be  wiped  over  the  surface  of  Canada, 
and  intellectually  the  world  would  be  hardly  the  poorer.  Our 
potentialities  it  would  be  folly  to  deny,  and  our  immense 
pent-up  vitahty  will  some  day  find  other  outlets  than  in  the 
mere  building  of  bridges  and  driving  of  spikes.  This  at  least 
is  our  hope.  With  Ireland  the  case  is  different.  Bankrupt 
in  the  present,  she  now  learns  that  she  has  a  past.  For  cen- 
turies her  intellect  has  been  a  mere  asset  in  Britain^s  ledger. 
Irish  writers  have  been  contented  to  be  lesser  EngUsh  poets 
or  novelists.  But  now,  whether  their  medium  is  the  native 
speech,  or  the  speech  of  England,  these  writers  have  at  last 
something  distinctive  to  say,  and  something  distinguished. 
The  return  to  the  national  past  prepared  the  great  modem 
era  in  the  literatures  of  England,  France  and  Germany,  and 
in  these  movements  be  it  remembered  the  inspiration  of  the 
past  impUed  no  surrender  of  originality.  In  these  countries 
this  impulse  is  now  exhausted.  In  Ireland  the  contact  with 
old  tradition  is  a  fresh  and  vital  thing,  and  if  the  enthusiasm 
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bom  of  this  contact  is  sanely  directed  the  results  for  literature 
will  be  significant. 

Much  responsibility  for  success  or  failure  rests  with  Mr. 
Yeats,  whom  I  inevitably  choose  for  his  prominence  as  the 
representative  Anglo-Celtic  poet.  Fortunately  for  English 
literature  Mr.  Yeats  has  never  mastered  his  country's  speech, 
and  is  compelled  to  employ  the  language  of  the  dreadful 
Sassenach.  But  he  compensates  himself  for  this  concession 
by  making  our  vocables  sing  a  new  tune  and  reveal 
meanings  which  only  the  initiated  will  apprehend.  For 
Yeats  is  steeped  in  mysticism,  and  his  genius  owes  its  intensity 
and  its  purity  to  the  narrowness  of  his  vision.  His  is  not  one 
of  those  full-orbed  minds  which  can  love  at  once  the  things  of 
the  world  and  the  things  of  the  spirit.  For  him,  as  for  William 
Blake,  reconciUation  is  impossible.  The  tangible  realities 
which  we  pursue  are  shadows,  the  visions  which  the  mind 
projects  alone  are  real.  King  GoU  in  the  din  of  battle  hears 
an  inner  voice  which  comes  to  him  Uke  the  murmur  of  flutter- 
ing leaves.  He  casts  aside  his  crown,  and  in  his  madness 
reaches  wisdom: 

And  now  I  wander  in  the  woods 
When  summer  gluts  the  golden  bees, 
Or  in  autumnal  solitudes 
Arise  the  leopard-coloured  trees ; 
Or  when  along  the  wintry  strands 
The  cormorants  shiver  on  their  rocks; 
I  wander  on,  and  wave  my  hands. 
And  sing,  and  shake  my  heavy  locks. 
The  gray  wolf  knows  me;  by  one  ear 
I  lead  along  the  woodland  deer; 
The  hares  run  by  me  growing  bold. 
They  will  not  hush^  the  leaves  a-flutter  round  me, 
the  beech-leaves  old. 

The  Shadowy  Waters  puts  the  symbol  of  divorce  from  the 
world  in  another  way,  and  still  more  exquisitely.  At  the  close 
Forgael  and  Dectora  drift  alone  on  desolate  seas.  The  rope 
which  binds  them  to  the  homeward-saiUng  ship  is  severed. 
The  sailors  return  to  the  ale-cup  and  the  wine,  and  to  treasures 
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which  may   be  spent.     The  lovers  have  only  the  world  of 
inward  vision  which  suffices: 

Dectora — The  sword  is  in  the  rope — 

The  rope's  in  two — it  falls  into  the  sea, 

It  whirls  into  the  foam.     O  ancient  worm, 

Dragon  that  loved  the  world  and  held  us  to  it, 

You  are  broken,  you  are  broken.     The  world  drifts  away, 

And  I  am  left  alone  with  my  beloved, 

Who  cannot  put  me  from  his  sight  forever. 

We  are  alone  for  ever,  and  I  laugh, 

Forgael,  because  you  cannot  put  me  from  you. 

The  mist  has  covered  the  heavens,  and  you  and  I 

Shall  be  alone  for  ever.     We  two — this  crown — 

I  half  remember  it  has  been  in  my  dreams. 

Bend  lower,  O  King,  that  I  may  crown  you  with  it. 

O  flower  of  the  branch,  O  bird  among  the  leaves, 

O  silver  fish  that  my  two  hands  have  taken 

Out  of  the  running  stream,  O  morning  star. 

Trembling  in  the  blue  heavens  like  a  white  fawn 

Upon  the  misty  border  of  the  wood, 

Bend  lower  that  I  may  cover  you  with  my  hair, 

For  he  will  gaze  upon  this  world  no  longer. 

Forgael  [gathering  Dectora's  hair  about  hirn] — 
Beloved,  having  dragged  the  net  about  us, 
And  knitted  mesh  to  mesh,  we  grow  immortal; 
And  that  old  harp  awakens  of  itself 
To  cry  aloud  to  the  grey  birds,  and  dreams, 
That  have  had  dreams  for  fathers,  live'in  us. 

This  is  exquisite  poetry,  and  conveys  to  those  who  are 
prepared  a  no  less  exquisite  meaning.  To  many  it  will  prove 
mere  moonshine  madness,  and  their  impatience  will  not  grow 
less  when  in  other  poems  they  encounter  a  hoimd  with  one 
red  ear  pursuing  a  white  deer  without  horns  through  impos- 
sible regions  for  a  purpose  not  specified.  Mr.  Yeats  has 
coimted  the  cost  of  his  obscurity,  and  has  wiKuUy  cut  him- 
self off  from  the  great  mass  of  the  readers  of  poetry.  But  his 
symbolism  once  mastered  has  no  terrors,  and  much  of  his 
alleged  obscurity  lies  with  the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  body  of  traditional  symbols  which  the  older  literature  had 
elaborated,  and  from  which  the  modem  practical  world  has 
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drifted  far.  If  Mr.  Yeats  has  sought  a  facile  popularity,  he 
has  blundered.  If  he  has  preferred  to  consult  the  impulse 
of  his  own  nature  we  cannot  quarrel  with  his  choice.  After 
all  enough  of  the  world  still  chngs  to  him  to  make  him  intel- 
ligible with  not  too  much  effort.  He  has  not,  like  William 
Blake  in  the  Prophetic  Books,  multiplied  arbitrary  symbols 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  poet  comes  at  last  to  conmaune 
with  himself  alone,  or  as  Blake  naively  puts  it  to  write  for  the 
delight  of  the  archangels. 

Theoretically,  Mr.  Yeats  tells  us  to  cast  out  the  world, 
to  hate  knowledge,  and  to  despise  the  moral  law.  His  views, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  advanced  mystics,  lead  on  the  one  hand 
to  a  quetism  in  which  all  action  dies,  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  virtue  of  the  mystical  paradox  to  an  anarchy  where  no 
impulse  of  passion  is  restrained.  But  Mr.  Yeats  himself  is 
neither  apathetic  nor  lawless.  He  reads  the  papers  I  know, 
and  is  a  practical  propagandist.  Nor  have  I  heard  that  he 
has  ever  come  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  blue  coat  of  au- 
thority. Indeed,  it  is  his  boast  that  at  the  representation  of  his 
Countess  Cathleen  in  Dublin  '*  something  over  a  score  of  police 
were  sent  into  the  theatre  to  keep  order." 

All  great  hterature  comes  at  some  point  into  sharp  con- 
flict with  those  things  which  the  opinions  of  men  hold  sacred. 
Mr.  Yeats' s  affirmations  and  denials,  for  all  the  shining  words 
which  cover  them,  are  no  less  radical  than  the  patently  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  of  Shaw  or  Ibsen.  But  the  naked  sword 
he  proffers  us  is  tipped  with  honey,  and  the  blade  is  charac- 
tered with  images  of  beauty.  We  may  then,  if  we  will,  seek 
no  hidden  meanings,  but  taste  only  the  savour  of  the  sweet- 
ness and  see  only  the  traceries  of  exquisite  design.  If  we 
rise  but  ever  so  httle  above  the  common  roimd  of  life  we  must 
feel  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  following  verses : 

THE    POET    WISHES  FOR  THE   CLOTHS   OF   HEAVEN. 

Had  I  the  heavens'  embroidered  cloths, 

Enwrought  with  golden  and  silver  light, 
The  blue  and  the  dim  and  the  dark  cloths 

Of  night  and  light  and  the  half  light, 
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I  would  spread  the  cloths  under  your  feet. 

But  I,  being  poor,  have  only  my  dreams ; 
I  have  spread  my  dreams  under  your  feet; 

Tread  softly  because  you  tread  on  my  dreams. 

Mr.  Yeats' s  verse  always  has  that  singing  quality,  and 
moves  to  a  delicate  fastidious  music  which  haimts  the  ear 
long  after  the  echoes  have  died  from  the  strings.  Many 
aspects  of  his  work  I  have  left  imregarded,  my  purpose  having 
been  merely  to  establish  the  contrast  which  I  designed  to 
make.  Is  it  possible  in  conclusion  to  estimate  the  scope  of 
the  Celtic  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  Saxon  England?  Mr. 
Yeats  with  true  proselytizing  zeal,  and  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  beauty  of  his  country's  legends,  anticipates  for 
them,  thanks  largely  to  Lady  Gregory's  translations,  a  poetic 
future  as  brilliant  as  that  which  flowed  from  Welsh  and  Breton 
sources. 

''  Modem  poetry,"  he  writes,  ^^  grows  weary  of  using  over 
and  over  again  the  personages  and  stories  and  metaphors  that 
have  come  to  us  through  Greece  and  Rome,  or  from  Wales  and 
Brittany  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  found  new  life  in 
the  Norse  and  German  legends.  The  Irish  legends,"  Mr. 
Yeats  continues,  ^^in'popular  tradition  and  in  old  Gaelic  litera- 
ture, are  more  numerous  and  as  beautiful,  and  alone  among 
great  European  legends  have  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
altogether  new  things.  May  one  not  say,  then,  without  saying 
anything  improbable,  that  they  will  have  a  predominant 
influence  in  the  coming  century,  and  that  their  influence  will 
pass  through  many  countries  ?  " 

The  only  consideration  which  operates  adversely  to  this 
eager  theory  is  that  outside  of  Ireland  we  have  lost  our  temper 
of  behef .  Mr.  Watts  Dunton  speaks  confidently  of  the  renas- 
cence of  the  spirit  of  wonder,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we 
are  still  a  sceptical  and  sophisticated  race.  We  must  also  use 
some  discernment  in  our  estimate  of  this  new  influence,  or  all 
beautiful  things  in  poetry  will  forthwith  be  set  down  as  Celtic. 
In  spite  of  the  irruption  into  poetry  of  material  ideaUsts  like 
Kipling  in  England  and  Paul  D^roul^de  in  France,  the  forma- 
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tive  minds  of  Europe  are  shaping  a  philosophy  of  subtle 
mysticism  which  will  react  against  the  poetic  materialism  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  in  turn  reacted  against  the  un- 
poetic  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Celtic 
revival  is  then  in  a  measure  caught  up,  in  so  far  as  it  is  mysti- 
cal, into  the  stream  of  a  larger  movement,  and  it  would  be 
uncritical  to  attribute  any  future  strain  of  imaginative  sym- 
bolism in  English  poetry  to  the  specific  influence  of  Celticism. 
Nor  must  we  use  the  phrase  "  The  Celtic  Revival  '^  in  the  wide 
loose  fashion  in  which  it  is  too  habitually  applied.  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  my  judgment,  went  beyond  the  facts  in  attributing 
certain  qualities  in  English  poetry  to  some  Celtic  infusion  in 
the  Saxon  race.  He  sought  to  prove  in  his  memorable  essay 
on  Celtic  poetry  that  the  Saxon  poetry  of  England,  wherever  it 
revealed  a  certain  strangeness  added  to  beauty,  was  per- 
meated by  the  Celtic  spirit.  To  it,  in  his  opinion,  we  owe  the 
natural  magic  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  our 
literature,  to  it  we  owe  the  vein  of  piercing  regret  and  passion, 
and  to  it  we  owe  our  sense  of  style.  Mr.  Yeats  himself  does 
not  claim  these  fine  things  as  a  victory  for  the  Celt.  The 
passages  which  Arnold  quotes  merely  display  in  Mr.  Yeats's 
opinion  qualities  which  any  poet  must  exhibit  whose  ears  are 
not  so  dulled  by  the  clamour  of  modern  life  that  he  cannot 
hear  the  promptings  of  the  great  earth-spirit,  the  mother  of 
all,  who  was  so  near  to  the  simple-minded  creators  of  the 
beautiful  mythologies  of  the  world.  Such  passages  we  may 
regard  as  examples  of  that  ancestral  memory  to  which  Fiona 
Macleod  has  drawn  attention,  and  which  may  appear 
in  any  land  and  at  any  time.  For  example,  we  will  not  find 
in  all  Celtic  tradition  a  more  mystical  philosophy  than  that 
of  the  Cockney,  William  Blake.  The  magic  of  Keats's  poetic 
phrase  and  the  elfin  melodies  of  Coleridge  were  moulded  in  the 
dingy  streets  of  London,  and  Shelley^s  idealism  and  his  note 
of  piercing  passion  and  regret  are  Celtic  only  in  that  loose  sense 
in  which  we  too  often  employ  the  term. 

Tennyson's  influence  at  the  present  time  is  impaired  by 
the  fact  that  he  attempted  before  all  things  to  put  into  his 
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poetry  the  current  theories  of  his  day  upon  politics,  philosophy 
and  religion.  With  characteristic  Saxon  bluntness  Tennyson 
says  all  that  he  means  to  say,  and  says  it  beautifully.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  poet  now  to  mean  more  than  the  words  express, 
to  imply  rather  than  to  state,  to  suggest  rather  than  to  define. 
There  is  a  semblance  of  remoteness  from  temporal  interests 
in  much  of  the  poetry  that  is  written  to-day,  and  this  bodiless 
ecstasy  we  find  particularly  in  the  continental  symbolists,  in 
Pagan  mystics  Hke  Russell  and  Yeats,  and  in  Catholic  mystics 
like  Francis  Thompson  and  Lionel  Johnson.  It  is  possible 
that  the  profounder  poetry  is  that  which  deals  with  human 
life  in  a  more  immediate  and  absolute  sense  than  is  possible 
for  a  poetry  to  which  the  muse  proffers  only  the  food  of  vision 
and  the  wine  of  rare  ideals.  But  the  full-blooded  virility,  the 
practical  wisdom,  and  the  academic  dignity  which  make 
English  poetry  at  its  best  the  greatest  poetry  in  Europe,  can 
be  freed  from  material  hardness  and  from  too  servile  a  depen- 
dence upon  concrete  fact,  only  by  absorbing  something  of  the 
keenness  of  spiritual  vision  which  a  rare  few  among  the 
English  poets  have  possessed,  and  which  is  reflected  to-day 
most  clearly  in  the  poetry  of  Yeats. 

Pelham  Edgar 
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**  Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence, 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  these  ribalds 
From  slashing  Bentleys  down  to  peddling  Tibbalds." 

THESE  words,  in  which  Pope  girds  at  the  critics,  find  many 
echoes  in  the  present  age,  which  is  dominated  by  a  radi- 
cally false  idea  of  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  the  practical  or  the 
useful.  They  are  especially  typical  of  the  attitude  toward 
classical  studies  of  many  men  of  more  or  less  light  and  too 
much  leading  in  this  progressive  twentieth  century.  We 
have  grown  accustomed  to  oracular  utterances,  as  many  and 
various,  indeed  (and  just  as  highly  inspired),  as  the  leaves  of 
the  Sibyl,  but  all  agreeing  that  the'dead  languages  are  dead, 
"  and  there's  an  end  on't/' 

Yet,  somehow  or  other,  the  classical  scholar  persists  in 
the  belief  that,  when  living  with  Homer  and  Plato,  Virgil 
and  Tacitus,  he  is  encircled  by  as  ample  an  ether  and  as  divine 
an  air  as  he  would  enjoy  if  he  were  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  a  locomotive  or  of  a  bridge.  He  knows  that  he  has 
in  those  old-new  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  something 
which  the  world,  with  its  ^'  bustle,  noise,  glare,  and  whirling 
motion,"  cannot  give  and  cannot  take  away.  He  does  not 
necessarily  hold  himself  as  a  being  apart  from  the  world;  he 
does  not  believe  that  his  studies  unfit  him  for  taking  his  due 
place  in  it;  rather  do  they  enable  him  to  '^  see  fife  steadily, 
and  see  it  whole."     He  is  convinced  that  what  the  classics 
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have  done  for  him  they  can  do  for  others,  that  even  as  *'  the 
good  die  not/'  so  the  message  of  bygone  ages  will  live  on, 
placing  things  in  their  true  perspective,  and  raising  men  above 
a  narrow  or  a  petty  view  of  the  facts  of  Ufe. 

Such  is  the  faith  of  the  classical  scholar,  and  it  is  shared 
by  many  who  would  not  dignify  themselves  with  that  title. 
In  England  the  reaction  which  naturally  sprang  from  the  exces- 
sive and  exclusive  place  held  by  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  fifty  years  ago  has  been  followed  by  a 
counter-reaction.  In  these  democratic  days  one  cannot 
quote  Virgil  or  Horace  in  Parliament  as  the  old  stalwarts, 
from  Chatham  to  Gladstone,  frequently  did  with  great  effect ; 
for  the  Romans  are  not  understanded  of  the  Labour  members. 
But  it  is  recognized  that  education  without  the  classics  is  as 
seriously  *^  lopped  and  shorn,''  as  is  oratory  (in  the  opinion  of 
Tacitus)  when  not  grounded  in  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts ;  and  that  the  would-be  educationist  who  excludes 
Greek  and  Latin  studies  from  his  system  stultifies  both  him- 
seli  and  his  scheme.  The  same  opinion  is  prevalent  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  spite  of  some  disquieting  signs  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  imknown  in  Canada.  Greek  has,  unfortu- 
nately, become  the  luxury  of  the  few;  the  pressure  of  other 
subjects  need  not  have  squeezed  it  into  quite  so  small  a  comer; 
but  Latin,  at  any  rate,  hke  the  greatest  man  who  ever  spoke 
it,  has  come  and  seen  and  conquered,  and  as  the  ages  roll  on 
it  will  always  find  fresh  worlds  to  subdue. 

Accusations,  however,  are  brought  against  the  classical 
scholar  even  by  those  who  are  generally  well-disposed  to  the 
classics.  He  concerns  himself  too  much,  they  say,  with  parts 
of  his  subject  which  are  practically  devoid  of  interest  and 
profit.  It  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted  that  there  is  some 
justice  in  the  charge,  but  it  is  often  grossly  exaggerated; 
and  the  object  of  this  short  paper  is  to  show,  with  particular 
reference  to  two  recently  published  works  of  the  Principal 
of  McGill  University,*  that  a  department  of  scholarship  which 

*  Collations  from  the   Codex  Cluniacensta  s- UolkhamicuSf   a   nt'nth-century  Manuscript  of  Cicero,  by 

William  Peterson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D,     Oxford,  1901. 
J/.  Tulli  (iceronis  Orationes  Verrinae,  rec.  Gulielmus  Peterson   Oxonii  [1907]. 
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is  repeatedly  condemned  as  arid  and  barren  is  not  necessarily 
either  one  or  the  other. 

In  the  Spectator  (August  29th,  1712)  Addison  deals 
rather  severely  with  textual  critics.  He  begins  in  this  wise : 
'*  I  have  been  very  often  disappointed  of  late  years,  when, 
upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  classic  author,  I  have 
found  half  the  volume  taken  up  with  various  readings.  When 
I  have  expected  to  meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful 
passage  in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  only  been  informed,  that  such 
or  such  ancient  manuscripts  for  an  et  write  an  ac,  or  of  some 
other  notable  discovery  of  the  hke  importance.''  After  going 
on  in  this  strain  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  Addison  con- 
tinues, "  I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows  will 
be  very  curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that  I  have  hitherto 
been  talking  of.''  Accordingly  he  writes  down  four  English 
stanzas,  and  proceeds  to  deal  with  them  after  the  manner  of 
classical  editors.    The  first  stanza  runs  thus : 

*^  My  love  was  fickle  once,  and  changing, 
Nor  e'er  would  settle  in  my  heart; 
From  beauty  still  to  beauty  ranging, 
In  every  face  I  found  a  dart." 

On  these  lines  he  writes  the  following  scholarly  an- 
notations : — 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first.  And  changing.^  The  and  in  some 
manuscripts  is  written  thus,  &;  but  that  in  the  Cotton  library  writes 
it  in  three  distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  second.  Nor  e'er  would.]  Aldus  reads  it  ever  would; 
but  as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  we  have  restored  it  to  its  genuine  read- 
ing, by  observing  that  synaeresis  which  had  been  neglected  by  ignorant 
transcribers. 

Ibid.     In  my  heart.]     Scaliger  and  others,  on  my  heart. 

Verse  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart.]  The  Vatican  manuscript  for 
/  reads  it ;  but  this  must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the  transcriber, 
who  mistook  the  dash  of  the  /  for  a  T. 

One  other  note  may  be  mentioned.  The  third  stanza 
begins  with  the  words : 

''  But  now  a  long  and  lasting  anguish 
For  Belvidera  I  endure." 
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On  the  proper  name  the  essayist-commentator  writes : 

"  Did  not  all  the  manuscripts  reclaim,  I  should  change  Belvidera  into 
Pelvidera;  Pelvis  being  used  by  several  of  the  ancient  comic  writers  for 
a  looking-glass,  by  which  means  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  very 
visible,  and  Pelvidera  will  signify  a  lady  who  often  looks  in  her  glass; 
as  indeed  she  had  very  good  reason,  if  she  had  all  those  beauties  which 
our  poet  here  ascribes  to  her." 

But  even  Addison  would  not  wholly  dispense  with  critical 
notes,  and  we  may  accept,  with  very  little  qualification,  his 
opinion,  that  *^  when  a  different  reading  gives  a  different 
sense,  or  a  new  elegance  in  an  author,  the  editor  does  very 
well  in  taking  notice  of  it;  but  when  he  only  entertains  us 
with  the  several  ways  of  spelling  the  same  word,  and  gathers 
together  the  various  blunders  and  mistakes  of  twenty  or  thirty 
different  transcribers,  they  only  take  up  the  time  of  the 
learned  reader,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant/'  If 
anyone  doubts  the  applicabihty  of  Addison's  strictures  to 
editions  pubhshed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
let  him  look  at  some  of  the  work  of  Peter  Burmann  the  elder; 
if  he  wishes  to  see  an  apparatus  criticus  which  would  have 
pleased  Addison,  let  him  look  at  the  edition  of  the  Verrine 
Orations  by  the  Principal  of  McGill. 

The  great  importance  of  textual  criticism  may  be  illus- 
trated from  Enghsh  literature.  The  early  editions  of  Shakes- 
peare are  so  full  of  absurd  errors  that,  had  not  their 
text  been  improved  out  of  all  recognition  by  generations  of 
scholars,  chief  among  whom  is  the  much  mahgned  Theobald,* 
we  should  be  quite  imable  to  read  the  greatest  of  all  poets 
with  any  reasonable  enjoyment.  We  should  still  have  to 
read  of  the  dying  Falstaff  that  ^  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a 
pen  and  a  table  of  green  fields,'  for  '  ....  a'  babbled  of 
green  fields  '  {Hen,  F.,  II.  3);  we  should  still  have  to  imagine 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  '  besom  conspicuities '  in  Coriolanus 
(II.  1),  ^  bank  and  school  of  time  '  in  Macbeth,  and  innu- 
merable other  absurdities.     Latin  texts,  which  depend  on 

*  Theobald's'incomparable  services  to  Shakespearian  scholarship  are  effectively  set  forth  in  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  Professor  Churton  Collins,  published  in  his  "Essays  and  Studies,"  London, 
1895. 
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manuscripts  copied  and  re-copied  and  altered  throughout 
many  centuries,  necessarily  require  the  work  of  the  textual 
critic  at  every  turn,  and  his  task  is  often  as  difficult  as  it 
is  laborious,  but  it  is  quite  necessary.  Bentley  tells  of  "  the 
Popish  Priest,  who  for  XXX  years  had  read  Mumpsimus  in 
his  Breviary  instead  of  Sumpsimm ;  and  when  a  Learned  Man 
told  him  of  his  blunder,  Fll  not  change^  says  he,  my  old  Mump- 
simus/or  your  new  Sumpsimus/'  But,  as  thinking  beings, 
we  cannot  rest  content  with  a  meaningless  Mumpsimus: 
change  it  we  must.     This  the  textual  critic  can  do  for  us. 

The  qualities  required  in  one  who  is  to  be  an  ideal  critic 
and  emender  of  the  text  of  a  Latin  author  are  so  many  and 
so  diverse  that  the  mere  thought  of  them  gives  us  pause. 
He  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  his  author  from  cover  to 
cover,  to  have  soaked  himself  in  his  style  and  spirit.  He 
must  also,  of  course,  have  an  excellent  knowledge  of  palaeo- 
graphy, and  of  the  blunders  to  which  scribes  were  fiable  at 
one  period  or  another,  or  at  all  periods  alike.  He  must,  in 
particular,  know  the  character  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  work 
with  which  he  is  specially  deahng ;  he  must  discover  how  they 
are  related  to  one  another  and  to  their  archetype  or  archet>T)es; 
he  must  know  what  were  the  favourite  errors  of  their  scribes, 
what  confusions  are  wont  to  recur,  what  manuscripts  are 
prone  to  make  omissions  or  additions;  he  should  also  ascer- 
tain as  much  as  possible  about  the  outward  form  of  his  codices, 
the  number  of  lines  to  the  page  in  them  and  in  their  arche- 
t3q)es,  and  so  forth.  If  to  these  requirements  we  add  what 
may  be  called  the  critical  faculty,  and  general  scholarly  taste 
and  feeling,  we  shall  see  that  the  ideal  textual  critic,  if  he 
exists  at  all,  is  indeed  a  vara  avis.  Yet  some  approximation  to 
these  attainments  is  necessary  in  every  editor  of  a  critical 
text. 

Latin  textual  criticism  has  made  great  advances  in  recent 
times.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was  largely, 
though  not  wholly,  in  the  hands  of  scholars  of  the  dilettante 
type,  who  flooded  the  market  with  worthless  or  almost  worth- 
less collections  of  conjectures  made  in  the  most  light-hearted 
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fashion  to  beguile  their  leisure  hours.    In  1577  Joseph  Scaliger, 
who,  says  Mark  Pattison,  had  "  the  most  richly-stored  intellect 
which  ever  spent  itself  in  acquiring  knowledge/'  issued  an 
edition  of  Catullus,  TibuUus,  and  Propertius,  which  showed 
the  way  to  better  things.     The  EngUshman  Bentley  and  the 
Dane  Madvig  are  leading  names  in  a  long  Une  of  scholars  who 
have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  our  Latin  texts,  and 
sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  their  mutilation.     The 
furor  emendandi  is  still  strong  in  some  people.      The  Dutch 
now,  as  in  former  times,  are  seriously  affected  by  it,  and  find 
much  amusement  (would  that  we  could  call  it  harmless  amuse- 
ment !)  in  mangling  the  corpus  poetarum.     In  the  fifth  book 
of  Lucan's  poem  on  the  Civil  War  (often  without  sufficient 
reason  called  the  Pharsalia)  there  is  a  famous  description  of 
a  storm  in  the  Adriatic.     '^  Not  on  that  shore    do    waves  so 
mighty  arise,"  says  the  poet  {non   illo  litore  surgunt  Tarn 
ualidifluctu8)\   they  come  from  the  ^' great  ocean,"  and  the 
stream  that  encircles  the  earth  rolls  thither  its  waters  teeming 
with  monsters.      For  illo  Nicolas  Heinsius  would  read  Indo 
("  not  on  the  Indian  shore  ") !    This  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  art  of  textual  ^  emendation  '  as  practised  by  some. 
Peerlkamp's   Horace   and   Baehrens^    (not   Statins  0   Siluae 
will  furnish  the  curious  with  examples  of  the  same  ad  nauseam. 
Bentley  was  a  wonderful  scholar,  marvellously  learned  and 
acute,  and  he  has  made  many  brilliant  and  certain  emendations. 
But  he  was  deficient  in  poetical  feeling,  and,  though  he  had 
a  wonderful  gift  of  sarcasm,  he  lacked  a  sense  of  humour. 
Thus  his  handUng  of  Horace  and  Terence  is  only  partially 
successful,  and  he  has  almost  re-written  Lucan,  often  in  an 
absurd  fashion.     In  Horace,  Odes  I.  23,  5f.,  we  have  the 
exquisitely  poetical  words — 

Veris  inhorruit  aduentus  foliis. 
**  Spring's  coming  has  quivered  on  the  leaves." 

Bentley  reads  Vepris  for  Veris  and  ad  uentum  for  aduentus, 

*'  a  thorn  has  trembled  in  its  leaves  before  the  wind,''  thereby 

cleverly  spoiling  the  poetry.     ^In  Lucan's  description  of  a 

storm  mentioned  above  we  have  a  reference  to  ^'  the  chill 

*8ee,  however,  the  critical  note  in  Gow's  Edition,  Cambridge  Press  Series.  Ed.  U.  M. 
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north  wind  '^  {gelidus  Boreas).  What  is  the  use,  asks  Bentley, 
of  an  epithet  like  '  cold/  '  icy/  when  it  is  of  the  strength  of 
the  wind  that  the  poet  is  thinking  ?  He  would,  therefore, 
read  ualiditSj  ^  strong,'  for  gelidus.  It  would  be  a  crowning 
mercy  if  respect  for  a  great  name  could  draw  a  veil  over  the 
same  scholar's  ^  emendations  '  of  Milton,  which  are  inglorious, 
but  never,  alas!    can  be  mute  * 

Bentley,  however,  as  has  already  been  said,  has  restored 
many  corrupt  passages  by  brilhant  conjectures,  and,  thanks 
to  him  and  a  host  of  other  scholars,  our  Latin  texts  are 
infinitely  in  advance  of  those  in  use  a  few  centuries  ago.  As 
an  example  of  a  certain  restoration  we  may  take  the  famous 
emendation  made  by  Madvig  on  Seneca,  Epp.  Ixxxix.  4.  The 
text  of  this  passage  formerly  ran  thus : 

Philosophia  unde  dicta  sit,  apparet;  ipso  enim  nomine  fatetur. 
Quidam  et  sapientiam  ita  quidam  finierunt 

The  first  sentence  means,  '^  Whence  philosophy  gains  its 
name  is  clear,  for  by  its  very  name  it  confesses  it."  The 
next  sentence  seems  to  have  no  meaning  imless  we  strike  out 
one  quidam.  Madvig,  however,  knowing  that  wrong  division 
of  words  is  a  common  error  in  MSS.,  wrote  quid  amet  for 
quidam  et ;  ''  for  by  its  very  name  it  confesses  what  it  loves  " 
{philosophia  Uterally  '  love  of  wisdom  ').  The  last  sentence 
will  then  begin  with  the  word  Sapientiam.  Similarly  in 
Richard  III.,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  4,— 

*'  Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 
Oftentimes  double  gain  of  happiness — " 

Theobald  made  a  great  improvement  by  reading  0/  ten  times. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  narrow  compass  of  this  paper 
to  multiply  such  instances  of  emendations.  We  must  conclude 
with  a  phase  of  the  subject  which  brings  us  nearer  home. 
Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  use  !made  of 
MSS.  in  determining  a  text  was  most  unscientific.       They 

♦  ■'  Thy  mighty  scholiast,  whose  unwearied  pains 
Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton's  strains. 
Turn  what  they  will  to  verse,  their  toil  is  vain, 
Critics  like  me  shall  make  it  prose  again." 

— Pope,  Bunciad^  Bk.  IV 
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were  counted,  not  estimated.  The  reading  which  was  found 
in  the  greatest  number  of  MSS.  was  supposed  to  have  the 
most  authority.  The  absurdity  of  this  method — or  want  of 
method — may  be  illustrated  from  the  case  of  Plautus.  The 
fourth  century  paUmpsest  (Ambrosianus)  often  preserves 
the  true  reading  where  all  the  other  MSS.  are  wrong.  The 
fact  is  that  these  other  codices  are  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  original,  in  other  words,  they  belong  to  the  same  family, 
so  that  their  combined  authority  ranks  only  as  the  authority 
of  one  MS.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  editor  of  a 
critical  text  to  construct  a  genealogical  tree  of  his  manuscript 
authorities,  tracing  their  relationship  to  one  another.  This 
is  a  task  which  requires  gifts  of  no  mean  order.  It  is  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  especially  in  the  case  of  ^^  conflated  '^ 
MSS.,  that  is,  MSS.  which  are  copied  from  more  than  original. 
The  collation  of  new  codices  often  helps,  but  often  makes 
confusion  worse  confounded,  and  happy  indeed  is  he  whose 
powers  suffice  to  unravel  one  of  the  tangled  skeins  which 
Latin  MSS.  so  frequently  present  to  us.  The  work,  however, 
is  not  hopeless,  and  ^'  sometimes  a  Ught  surprises  ^'  the 
critic  when  he  least  expects  it. 

The  task  of  editing  Cicero^s  Verrines  for  the  new  series  of 
Oxford  Classical  Texts  was  intrusted  to  Principal  Peterson, 
who  had  amply  proved  his  interest  in  Latin  rhetoric  in  general 
and  Cicero  in  particular  by  his  editions  of  Quintilian  and 
Tacitus'  DialoguSj  and  his  work  on  Cicero's  Pro  Cliientio. 
All  scholars  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  task  was 
committed  to  his  hands,  for  the  result  has  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  made  in  the  sphere  of  Latin 
scholarship  in  recent  years.  It  came  to  Dr.  Peterson's 
knowledge  that  there  was  in  Lord  Leicester's  library  at 
Holkham  a  manuscript  containing  a  portion  of  Cicero.  By 
the  kindness  of  the  owner  he  was  allowed  to  examine  the  book, 
whereupon  some  letters  which  looked  like  a  library  mark  were 
discovered  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  second  column  of  the 
first  foho.  The  appUcation  of  a  chemical  re-agent  showed 
that  the  letters  were    de  conuentu  Clun    (i.e.,  Cluniacensi), 
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that  is  to  say,  the  MS.  once  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Cluni, 
that  famous  French  monastery  which  exercised  a  hegemony 
over  thousands  of  similar  institutions  in  its  most  powerful 
days,  and  suppUed  no  less  than  three  popes  to  the  Church. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  Cluni  library  compiled  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century  there  is  mentioned  a  codex  of  some 
CSceronian  orations  which  Dr.  Peterson  has  shown  to  be  the 
very  one  which  he  has  brought  to  Ught.  It  has  now  been 
considerably  mutilated.  It  once  contained  the  second  and 
third  speeches  of  the  second  Actio  against  Verres;  now  it 
contains  only  some  portions  of  the  second  speech.  '^  But/' 
as  Dr.  Peterson  says,  ^'  it  is  the  scholar's  duty  not  only  to 
bring  hidden  things  to  light,  but  also  to  point  the  way  by 
which  we  may  repair  the  ravages  of  time  and  fill  and  restore 
the  breaches  that  age  has  made.''*  If  this  can  be  done  even 
partially,  it  is  surely  no  mean  accomplishment,  and  Dr.  Peter- 
son seems  to  have  performed  his  task  so  well  that  his  edition 
will  be  the  standard  one  for  years  to  come,  indeed  till  some 
other  discovery  Hke  his  own  brings  an  unexpected  addition 
to  the  manuscript  evidence.  It  is  too  late  to  congratulate  him 
on  that  discovery,  but  it  is  only  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  has 
successfully  vindicated  his  opinion  as  to  the  provenance  of 
the  manuscript  against  all  opponents,  including  a  doubting 
Thomas  who  occupies — and  deservedly,  too — a  very  com- 
manding position  in  the  realm  of  Latin  scholarship.  The 
Cluni  codex  is  a  ninth-century  manuscript,  older  and  palpably 
better  than  all  the  others. 

But  the  learned  Principal  did  not  rest  content  with  this 
discovery.  In  1548  a  Louvain  professor,  Petrus  Nannius 
(that  is,  Nanning  or  Nanninck),  issued  Scholia  et  Castiga- 
tiones  to  the  second  and  third  speeches  of  the  second  Actio 
in  Verrem.  Here  he  mentioned  many  valuable  readings  from 
an  old  MS.,  which  subsequent  scholars  have  denoted  by  the 
symbol  N.  What  N  was  no  one  knew  till  Principal  Peterson 
showed  conclusively  that  it  was  the  Climi  codex.  He  has 
shown  also  that  readings  sent  by  Fabricius  to  Lambinus  and 

•Preface  to  ed.  of  the  Verrinet,  p.  ir.  (translated). 
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mentioned  by  the  latter  in  the  margin  of  his  second  edition 
of  the  speeches  come  from  the  same  source,  as  do  also  the 
readings  which  appear  in  Gruter^s  edition  as  taken  from  a 
codex  Metellianus  (i.e.,  of  Jean  Matal,  1520-1597).  Thus 
not  only  N  but  F  and  M  (the  originals  of  the  readings  men- 
tioned in  the  last  sentence)  are  proved  to  be  no  other  than  C 
{Cluniacensis)y  and  now  that  we  have  the  original  MS.  we  may 
dispense  with  the  evidence  of  those  other  authorities  for  the 
portions  still  preserved  in  the  codex.  To  crown  all,  Dr. 
Peterson  has  shown  that  a  later  MS.  (Lagomarsinianus  42, 
in  the  Laurentian  Ubrary  at  Florence),  which  the  latest  Teub- 
ner  editor,  with  his  usual  sanity  and  penetration,  regarded 
as  the  chief  basis  for  the  text  of  the  second  and  third  orations 
of  Actio  II.,  is  copied  from  the  Cluni  MS.  Thus  in  the  parts 
still  extant  in  C  we  may  discard  the  evidence  of  N,  F,  M,  and 
O  (the  Lagomarsini  codex),  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
speeches  named  above  we  may  with  more  confidence  than 
before  trust  the  evidence  of  O. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  University  Magazine 
to  go  fully  into  the  details  of  Dr.  Peterson's  work  on  the  Ver- 
rineSy  which  is  indeed  far  from  being  confined  to  the  Cluni 
codex.  One  half -paragraph  from  the  opening  of  the  Third  Ora- 
tion may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  new 
text.  Cicero  is  dwelling,  with  special  reference  to  Crassus, 
on  the  fact  that  when  a  very  young  man  undertakes  the  im- 
peachment of  a  public  official  he  is  restrained  in  after-life 
by  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  the  standard  of  conduct  set 
up  in  his  early  speech.  Thus  Crassus  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press regret  that  he  had  ever  prosecuted  Gains  Carbo. 
The  text  then  reads  as  follows,  according  to  Dr.  Peterson's 
edition: 

"  Atque  ille  his  praesidiis  ingeni  fortunaeque  munitus  tamen  hac 
cura  continebatur,  quam  sibi  nondum  confirmato  consilio  sed 
ineunte  aetate  susceperat,  atque  eo  magis  quo  minus  etiam  percU 
pitur  eorum  uirtus  et  integritas  qui  ad  banc  rem  adulescentuli, 
quam  qui  iam  firmata  aetate  descendunt.  Illi  enim,  ante  quam 
potuerunt  existimare  quanto  liberior  uita  sit  eorum  qui  neminem 
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accusarint,  gloriae  causa  atque  ostentationis  accusant:  nos  qui  iam 
et  quid  facere  et  quantum  iudicare  possemus  ostendimus,  nisi  facile 
cupiditates  nostras  teneremus,  numquam  ipsimet  nobis  praecidere- 
mus  istam  licentiam  libertatemque  uiuendi." 

"And  though  fortified  by  the  protection  of  talent  and  station  which 
he  (i.e.,  Crassus)  still  enjoys,  he  was  nevertheless  kept  in  restraint 
by  this  charge,  which  he  had  undertaken  in  eariy  years  before  his 
judgment  was  fully  formed, — and  the  more  so  as  there  is  less  notice 
taken  even  of  worth  and  probity  in  the  case  of  a  very  young  man 
addressing  himself  to  this  task  than  in  the  case  of  those  of  mature 
years.  The  young  men  engage  in  a  prosecution  with  a  view  to 
glory  and  display,  before  they  have  been  able  to  realize  how  much 
greater  is  the  freedom  of  those  who  have  prosecuted  no  one; 
whereas  we,  who  have  already  shown  what  ability  we  have  to  act 
and  to  form  judgments,  would  never  of  our  own  accord  cut  our- 
selves off  from  such  untrammelled  freedom  in  our  manner  of  life,  if 
we  did  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  restrain  our  desires." 

The  meaning  of  these  words  is  quite  clear,  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  text  of  the  Teubner  edition,  on  which 
scholars  have  chiefly  relied  for  several  years.  There  the  words 
marked  in  italics  above  are  not  to  be  found.     Instead  of 

susceperat  atque  eo  magis  quo the  Teubner  editor  reads 

susceperat,     Quamquam It    is    evident    that    a    new 

sentence  beginning  ^^  And  yet ''  spoils  the  sense  here.  Dr. 
Peterson's  reading  seems  at  first  sight  very  bold,  for  the  MSS. 
read  susceperat  quo ;  but  the  emendation  is  palseographically 
sound  as  well  as  ingenious.  One  of  the  commonest  errors 
committed  by  ancient  scribes  is  ^^  haplography,"  that  is, 
writing  a  letter  or  series  of  letters  once  instead  of  twice.  Thus 
the  at  of  atque  might  easily  be  omitted  after  susceperat.  Now 
let  us  suppose  that  a  copyist  had  in  his  text  susceperat  atque 
(or  atq;)  eo  magis  quo.  He  lifts  his  eyes,  we  may  assume, 
after  writing  at,  but  before  lifting  them  he  has  noticed  that  a 
q  and  an  o  follow.  When  he  continues  his  task  his  eyes  light 
on  the  wrong  q  and  o,  and  thus  he  copies  quo  and  omits  que 
eo.magis.    Errors  of  this  kind  are  frequent. 

The  other  two  differences  between  Dr.  Peterson's  text  of 
this  passage  and    that    of  C.  F.  W.  Mtiller    can    be    dealt 
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with  in  very  few  words.  Percipitur  is  read  for  perspicitur 
because  it  has  the  authority  of  the  Cluni  codex  and  gives  per- 
fectly good  sense.  Quantum  instead  of  quantulum  (^'  how 
very  little  '0  is  an  emendation  which  ingeniously  accounts 
for  the  reading  quantulum  dicere,  which  was  given  in  a  lost 
part  of  the  Cluniacensis,  Dr.  Peterson  suggests  that  quan- 
tuiudicare  (i.e.  quantum  iudicare)  was  miscopied  as  quantu- 
ludicare  (confusion  of  i  and  I  is  common) ;  this  will  account 
both  for  quantulum  iudicare^  the  reading  of  most  MSS.  and 
editors,  and  for  quantum  dicere,  which,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, was  the  reading  of  the  Cluni  codex.  The  diminutive 
quantulum  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  context. 

It  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
such  work  as  Dr.  Peterson  has  been  engaged  in  is  not  only 
fruitful  but  full  of  interest  and  stimulus,  demanding  patient 
research,  logical  common-sense,  and  acumen.  Textual  cri- 
ticism is  not  barren.  If  it  is  performed  by  competent  hands, 
we  do  not  see 

"  Standard  authors  .  .  .  like  trophies  borne, 

Appear  more  glorious  as  more  hacked  and  torn." 

The  competent  critic  does  not  "  admire  new  Ught  through 
holes  himself  has  made.''  In  tackUng  a  work  so  stimulating, 
so  useful  in  its  results,  so  rigorous  in  its  demands  on  the  reason- 
ing powers,  the  young  student  or  the  mature  scholar  is  not 
busying  himself  with  a  task  unworthy  of  a  progressive  age. 

W.  B.  Anderson 


LAKE  MAGGIORE 

HAD  it  been  my  fortune  to  approach  Lake  Maggiore  six 
years  ago  from  Lake  Geneva  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
I  might  have  written  of  a  wonderful  journey  by  diligence,  of 
the  steep  ascent  of  Mont  Simplon,  of  narrow  mountain  valleys 
bounded  by  snow-capped  mountains,  of  deep  gorges  and 
ravines,  of  towering  crags,  and  of  occasional  tiny  mountain 
villages  from  which  one  looked  out  upon  a  white  world  of 
moimtains,  peak  succeeding  peak  in  a  continued  variety  of 
shape  and  size. 

But  I  made  the  journey  in  1906,  and  instead  of  the  dili- 
gence, as  present  day  travellers,  we  take  the  electric  railway, 
and  at  Brieg  dive  deep  into  the  blackness  and  mystery  of  the 
very  heart  of  the  mountain.  When  once  more  we  see  day- 
light, we  look  out  upon  Italy. 

But  there  is  still  three  and-a-half  hours  travelling  through 
wild  mountain  scenery  always  descending  until  we  reach  the 
more  level  spaces  and  Pallanza-fonda-Toce,  where  our  rail- 
way journey  ends.  A  scramble  and  a  rush,  and  if  you  are 
lucky,  you  find  yourself  perched  high  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
diligence  in  which  the  remaining  four  miles  to  Pallanza  are  to 
be  covered.  The  gathering  twihght  deepens,  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  seem  to  soften  and  draw  nearer  as  we 
follow  the  level  plain  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  Toce  River. 
Chestnut-trees  line  the  road  on  either  side,  and  the  air  is  laden 
with  sweet  perfumes.  And  soon  the  shore  of  the  lake  is 
reached,  or  rather  that  arm  of  Lake  Maggiore  in  which  the 
Borromean  Islands  are  found,  and  across  its  waters  twinkle 
the  Ughts  of  the  small  town,  our  destination,  Pallanza. 

The  first  awakening  in  a  new  place  brings  a  stir  of  ex- 
citement to  one^s  blood  that  no  other  experience  quite  equals — 
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that  moment  of  hesitation  before  throwing  back  the  blinds 
— ^when  all  one's  power  of  imagination  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  prospect  that  is  to  be,  a  moment  of  gloating,  one  might 
say,  over  the  pleasure  that  is  in  store.  But  back  go  the  blinds 
at  last,  and  in  pours  a  flood  of  southern  sunshine  and  soft 
balmy  air.  And  what  is  there  before  us?  Palm  trees,  and 
magnolias  in  blossom,  and  beyond,  the  shimmering  blue 
surface  of  the  lake,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  slow  progress 
of  a  fishing-boat.  And  deep  blue  hills  and  mountains  close 
in  the  view,  with  tiny  white  villages  nestUng  at  their  feet  and 
casting  their  reflections  back  to  us  across  the  waters. 

But  we  must  first  visit  the  small  town  so  essentially 
Itahan  in  its  characteristics,  and  we  seem  to  breathe  Italy 
when  we  step  out  onto  the  level  white  road  and  see  about  us 
the  Ught-coloured  villas  with  gaily  frescoed  walls  and  luxuri- 
ant gardens.  Close  by  the  water  are  the  pubhc  gardens  and 
promenade,  with  shady  palms  and  chestnut-trees,  and  on  the 
open  bank  near  by,  sheltered  by  the  projecting  pier,  the  boat- 
men gather  and  in  lazy  happiness  await  their  call.  Not  far 
from  the  landing-stage  is  the  town-hall,  a  large,  rather  flat- 
roofed,  Ught-coloured  building,  but  noticeable  at  once  by 
reason  of  the  whole  ground  story  being  open  to  the  street 
through  the  open  arcaded  wall.  This  forms  a  most  pic- 
turesque market-place,  where  the  vendors  cluster  their  wares 
about  the  various  pillars.  The  main  street  of  the  town  is  of 
such  narrow  proportions  that  unless  forewarned  you  would 
hardly  recognize  it  as  such.  Large  flat  stones  replace  what 
in  our  coimtry  would  probably  be  wheel-ruts,  while  rough 
cobble-stones  form  the  rest  of  the  paving.  This  gives  an 
excellent  foothold  to  four-legged  animals,  but  is  most  trying 
to  a  two-legged  one,  shod  in  leather.  The  reason  and  use  of 
the  native  wooden  shoes,  the  *^  zoccoh,''  seem  at  last  partly 
explained.  And  straight  from  the  pavement  rise  the  Ught- 
coloured  walls  of  the  houses,  an  occasional  archway  allowing 
passing  gUmpses  into  narrow  courtyards,  where  stone-sup- 
ported balconies  trail  with  vines,  or  brilUantly  glow  with 
rows  of  '^  gran  turco,''  their  yellow  com,  set  out  to  dry  in  the 
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sunny  air.  This  ^'  gran  turco  '^  forms  one  of  the  staple  food 
materials  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  is  ground  into  a 
coarse  meal  much  used  in  baking.  The  most  common  form 
in  which  this  food  appears  is  a  concoction  called  ^'  polenta." 
Water  is  poured  upon  the  meal,  which  is  then  allowed  to  boil 
until  it  thickens.  The  mixture  is  put  into  pans,  where  it 
hardens,  and  can  then  be  cut  into  pieces.  A  most  nourishing 
dish,  I  may  add,  if  well  prepared,  but  unusually  unhealthy  if 
badly  cooked. 

Many  of  the  shop-windows  appear  to  be  heavy  canvas 
curtains  which,  drawn  up  during  the  day,  give  access  to  an 
otherwise  windowless  room — the  shop.  Strange  varieties  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  here  exposed  for  sale,  also  in  baskets 
arranged  along  the  streets;  pomegranates,  nespole  (which 
resemble  the  EngUsh  medlar),  unfamiliar  varieties  of  beans, 
and  of  course,  chestnuts,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons,  in 
inexhaustible  supply.  And  the  dark-eyed  peasants  who  sell 
the  wares,  with  their  bright  brown  eyes,  are  always  ready  with 
a  smiling  word  uttered  with  the  low  musical  intonation  of 
their  country.  Their  appearance,  too,  is  always  gay,  for 
whatever  the  blouse  and  skirt  may  be,  a  bright  handkerchief 
folded  comerwise  is  loosely  knotted  at  the  throat,  and  some- 
times as  well,  to  replace  our  western  hat,  a  handkercliief 
covers  the  hair.  And  what  of  the  passers-by? — the  many 
soldiers  in  their  light  blue  uniforms,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren with  their  ^*  gerli  "  on  their  backs,  cornucopia-shaped 
baskets  used  to  carry  any  and  every  article  imaginable, 
from  a  bundle  of  faggots  to  a  tiny  child.  And  the  constant 
clatter,  clatter  of  the  wooden  ^^  zoccoli  "  becomes  a  music  to 
one's  ears  and  is  closely  associated  in  one's  mind  with  the 
smoothly-flowing  language  of  their  owners. 

Of  the  various  excursions  to  be  made  from  Pallanza, 
perhaps  the  best  known  one  is  that  to  the  Borromean  Islands, 
a  group  of  four,  called  after  the  family  of  that  name.  The 
smallest  of  these,  San  Giovanni,  lies  close  to  the  north  shore 
of  this  western  bay  of  Lake  Maggiore,  and  is  owned  by  an 
Englishman,  who  with  his  family  spends  several  months  out 
of  each  year  in  these  picturesque  surroundings. 
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Isola  Madre,  much  larger  in  size,  is  laid  out  in  six  or  seven 
terraces,  with  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  winding 
paths  that  lead  up  to  open  lawns  and  an  unassuming-looking 
*'  palazzo/'  Trees  of  every  description  are  found  here,  the 
dwarf  oak,  a  few  feet  high,  and  the  most  variegated  species 
of  holly. 

But  perhaps  the  best  known  island  of  the  four  is  Isola 
Bella,  much  less  natural  than  Isola  Madre,  though  more  strik- 
ingly Itahan  in  its  arrangement.  Terrace  after  terrace  rises 
in  closely-built  and  narrow  succession,  with  stone  vases  and 
statues  occupying  all  prominent  points,  while  heavily  laden 
orange  and  lemon-trees  grow  flat  against  the  southerly  ex- 
posed walls.  And  at  the  summit  of  it  all  are  open  terraces, 
with  beautiful  statuary,  climbing  roses,  and  flowering  shrubs, 
and  lazy  Uzards  which  whisk  away  at  one^s  approach.  The 
rest  of  the  garden  is  thickly  grown  with  cork-trees,  cedars, 
magnoUas,  laurels,  camphor  trees,  eucalypti,  magnificent 
oleanders,  and  other  trees  of  southern  growth,  while  shell- 
grottoes,  arbours,  and  statues  abound.  And  through  it  all  a 
snow-white  peacock  is  seen  to  strut,  uttering  at  intervals  its 
discordant  cry.  The  huge  Chateau  rises  in  imposing  gran- 
deur, strongly  contrasted  with  the  handful  of  tiny  peasant 
cottages  close  by.  Rare  treasures  of  art  are  found  within  its 
walls,  in  the  picture  gallery,  and  handsome  reception-rooms, 
hung  with  17th.  century  tapestry. 

But  the  most  unique  and  picturesque  of  these  islands 
is  that  one  known  as  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori,  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  a  fishing-village,  hence  its  name — a  lazy,  sleepy 
village,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  vinegrown  houses,  with 
its  fish  and  nets  hung  out  to  dry,  with  the  brown  stained  walls 
of  the  dyeing  house,  where  fishing-nets  are  dipped  in  the  chest- 
nut dye  to  make  them  brown  and  weed-hke,  so  that  the  fish 
will  not  observe  them. 

Just  opposite  these  islands,  on  the  south  shore  of  this 
western  bay,  hes  Stresa,  overshadowed  by  the  mountains 
which  tower  up  behind.  Here  are  situated  the  palaces  of  the 
Duchess  of  Genoa,  and  her  daughter,   the  Queen  Mother 
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Marguerita,  and  each  day  at  three  they  may  be  seen  to  drive 
forth  in  an  open  landau,  accompanied  by  the  ^'  major  duomo  " 
and  attended  by  four  guards  on  bicycles. 

An  interesting  walk  from  Pallanza  may  be  made  along 
the  lake  shore,  turning  north  to  '^  Intra,"  a  small  town  so 
called  because  situated  between  two  dry  rocky  river-beds 
which  in  the  rainy  season  are  no  doubt  transformed  to  rushing 
torrents.  The  beauty  of  this  walk  is  the  splendid  view  of 
the  high  pinkish  chffs  of  the  opposite  shore,  so  wonderfully 
reflected  in  the  clear  water  of  the  lake. 

But  beyond  and  high  above  Intra  is  the  mountain  village 
of  Bee,  reached  after  a  long,  steep,  winding  drive  through 
many  a  picturesque  village  with  its  stone-paved  ^'  vicoU  '' 
and  street  pumps  inserted  in  the  wall  of  some  house  or  garden 
— past  open  doorways  with  their  busily  knitting  women, 
through  shady  vineyards  and  chestnut  groves.  And  sometimes 
in  the  distance  sounds  the  clatter,  clatter  of  the  wooden  ''zoc- 
coh,''  gradually  coming  closer,  until  suddenly  a  bright-eyed 
girl,  with  her  ^heavily  laden  '^  gerlo ''  on  her  back,  emerges 
from  some  shady  stone-paved  ^^  salita  "  or  mountain-path, 
and  smilingly  greets  one  with  her  late  afternoon  greeting, 
*'  Buona  sera,  signorina." 

Occasionally  one  encounters  a  cart  labouring  heavily 
along  with  splashing  wine-butts,  from  which  emerges  the 
smell  of  freshly  pressed  grapes.  These  are  on  their  way  to 
be  made  into  wine.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  Italian 
countryside  is  the  wayside  shrine,  found,  perhaps  at  a  turn 
in  the  road,  perhaps  in  the  terrace-wall  of  some  far-away 
olive-orchard,  or  occasionally  in  the  wall  of  some  house,  upon 
whose  inmates  special  blessing  is  invoked.  It  is  dehghtful, 
too,  to  wander  beneath  the  shade  of  spreading  vines  and  to 
pick  the  luscious  grapes  fresh  from  their  stalks. 

But  the  object  of  our  excursion  is  not  the  village  of  Bee, 
but  the  wonderful  view  to  be  obtained  there  of  Lake  Maggiore. 
Some  two  thousand  feet  below  he  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
lake,  dotted  here  and  there  by  some  small  fishing-boat,  or  by 
the  square  white  sail  of  so       larger  craft,  while  above  rise 
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ever  new  mountains,  unrevealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitant 
of  lower  levels.  >|:>1 

The  sunset  hour  of  descent  from  Bee  is  a  thing  never  to 
be  forgotten — the  deepening  shadows  in  the  hill^,  the  dazzUng 
snowy  peaks  in  their  many-coloured  raiments,  and  the  opal- 
escent waters  of  the  lake  gathering  to  itself  every  form  and 
hue,  and  reflecting  them  back  with  an  added  glory  on  its 
smooth,   calm  surface. 

No  account  of  Lake  Maggiore  would  be  nearly  complete 
without  some  mention  of  the  quaint  boats  and  barges  which 
are  such  necessary  means  of  conveyance.  How  picturesque 
it  all  is  ! — ^The  rounded  staves  of  the  smaller  boats,  over 
which  canvas  is  stretched  as  a  protection  from  sun  and  rain, 
the  high  sides  of  the  boats  and  their  long  pointed  ends,  and 
the  standing  figure  at  the  oars,  be  it  man,  woman  or  child. 
The  rower  faces  the  direction  in  which  he  goes,  the  oars  are 
long  and  heavy,  hence  a  couple  of  steps  are  taken  backward 
to  get  the  necessary  length  of  sweep,  then  a  quick  step  forward 
throws  the  weight  of  the  body  into  the  stroke,  and  progress 
is  established.  And  the  larger  boats,  with  their  heavy  cargoes 
of  stone  and  marble  from  the  quarries,  are  managed  by  their 
high,  square-topped  sails,  or,  if  near  the  shore,  sometimes  by 
a  man  in  the  bow  pohng  his  way  until  a  certain  speed  is 
attained,  when  he  returns  to  the  stem  and  the  rudder.  And 
the  rudder  is  a  long,  heavy,  pole,  with  a  wide,  flat  end,  like 
a  beaver's  tail.  Secured  to  the  boat  over  the  high  stem,  a 
tremendous  sweep  and  leverage  is  obtained.  Some  of  the 
larger  boats  have  a  second,  smaller  rudder  attached  to  one 
side  of  the  stem ;  this  is  used  as  an  auxiMary  rudder  in  very 
rough  weather. 

And  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  wherever  a  level  piece  of  shore  presents  itself,  some 
housewife  is  sure  to  be  found  washing  her  household  linen. 
The  ordinary  washer  has  a  small  raised  platform  which  stands 
in  the  shallow  edges  of  the  water,  and  upon  which  there  is  just 
room  for  her  to  kneel,  with  a  place  for  her  soap  and  her  scmb- 
bing  board  in  front  of  her.  Needless  to  say  her  tub  is  the 
lake.      Those  washerwomen  of  better  means  have  sometimes 
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what  resembles  a  large,  low-sided  wheel-barrow,  with  square 
front,  and  two  wheels  instead  of  one.  A  pointed  roof  is 
supported  by  two  posts  and  shades  the  worker's  head  from 
the  hot  sun.  Again,  those  of  fewest  worldly  possessions  are 
apt  to  kneel  upon  the  least  uncomfortable  stone  they  can 
find. 

But  we  have  still  a  most  interesting  trip  to  make  across 
the  lake,  an  hour's  row  by  a  sunny-faced  Giuseppe,  one  of 
the  many  fair-haired  Itahans  of  this  district,  the  result,  no 
doubt,  of  intermarriage  with  the  neighbouring  Swiss.  Blue 
as  the  lake  are  his  eyes,  and  the  brightest  sunshine  finds  no 
mean  rival  in  his  golden  hair.  As  we  row  southward,  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  becomes  each  moment  more  rocky 
and  sheer,  imtil  high  above  the  water,  Uterally  clinging  to 
the  crags,  appears  the  convent  church  of  Santa  Caterina  del 
Sasso.  Formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  Cistercian  Monks, 
the  pilgrimages  and  services  have  now  ceased,  and  the  build- 
ings are  no  longer  in  regular  use.  A  steeply-paved  path  leads 
from  the  tiny  landing-place  to  the  arcaded  convent  buildings 
and  the  open  court,  where  an  ancient  fig-tree  still  spreads  its 
low,  blunt  branches.  In  the  low  wall  of  this  court  is  inserted  a 
bucket  with  pulley  attachments;  and  glancing  over  the  side 
you  see  that  far  below  you  the  supply-well  is  no  other  than 
the  lake  itself. 

Beyond  the  court  is  the  church,  with  its  frescoed  walls 
and  medallions.  But  the  especial  point  of  interest  is  to  be 
found  inside.  In  the  small  chapel,  imbedded  in  the  roof,  is 
a  huge  crag  which,  falling  from  the  cUff  above,  far  back  in 
the  17th.  Century,  was  caught  and  held,  so  the  story  goes,  by 
some  Divine  Power,  and  there  it  hangs  suspended  to  this 
day — Santa  Caterina  del  Sasso — Saint  Catherine  of  the  rock. 

Again  the  sunset  hour,  and  from  the  arches  of  our  con- 
vent church  we  look  westward  across  the  lake  of  molten  gold 
to  the  soft,  deep  purple  of  the  hills.  Farther  away,  and 
fainter  they  grow,  as  mass  succeeds  mass,  until  Monte  Leone 
rises  in  its  snow-white  purity,  and  faintly  blushes  'neath  the 
Sim's  caress. 

Evelyn  Molson 


THE   "SONS   OF   MARY" 

"  It  is  their  care,  in  all  the  ages,  to  take  the  buffet  and  cushion  the  shock, 
It  is  their  care  that  the  gear  engages,  it  is  their  care  that  the  switches  lock. 
It  is  their  care  that  the  wheels  run  truly;   it  is  their  care  to  embark  and 

entrain, 
Tally,  transport,  and  duly  deliver  the  Sons  of  Mary  by  land  and  main. 

They  say  to  the  mountains,  "  Be  ye  removed!"  They  say  to  the  lesser 

floods,  ''  Run  dry  !  " 
Under  their  rods  are  the  rocks  reproved — they  are  not  afraid  of  that 

which  is  high. 
Then  do  the  hill-tops  shake  to  the  summit;   then  is  the  bed  of  the  deep 

laid  bare 
That  the  Sons  of  Mary  may  overcome  it,  pleasantly  sleeping  and  unaware.*' 

Rudyard  Kipling—''  The  Sons  of  Martha." 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  the  trick  of  ringing,  swinging 
metre,  so  that  when  he  writes  poetry  his  way  of  saying  a 
thing  rivets  the  thing  itself  into  one^s  memory.  Hence,  for 
the  vast  army  of  folk  who  do  not  sharply  distinguish  between 
what  they  remember  and  what  they  beUeve,  he  is  a  moulder 
of  opinion,  and  one  is  tempted  to  a  word  of  protest  when 
he  states  one  side  of  a  case  only. 

There  was  room  in  the  Uttle  household  at  Bethany  for 
Martha  and  for  Mary  too.  And  in  the  great  world  there  is 
not  only  room  but  need  for  the  Sons  of  Mary. 

Martha  cared  for  the  seen  things,  for  the  household  food 
and  clothing,  for  its  cleanHness,  fire,  and  hght.  We  think  of 
her  as  the  thrifty  housewife  who  looked  well  to  small  savings 
and  allowed  no  waste. 

Mary  cared  for  the  unseen  things.  She  sat  at  Jesus^ 
feet  and  heard  His  words.  She  thought  oftenest  and  most 
earnestly  of  the  things  which  endure  and  which  cannot  be 
bought  or  sold. 
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So  the  Sons  of  Mary  are  the  men  who  seek  and  value 
ideas.  They  search  for  truth;  they  work  for  mental  and 
spiritual  results,  and  some  among  them  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  preacher.  He  has  what  seems 
to  one  in  doubt  and  despondency  his  dream  of  a  cleansed 
earth  and  an  attainable  heaven. 

Of  them,  too,  are  the  reformers,  and  the  workers  in  settle- 
ment or  slum.  The  eyes  of  these  sons  or  daughters  of  Mary 
may  see  a  child  of  misery  and  degradation  malformed,  stunted, 
ugly,  dirty,  ignorant,  surly,  blasphemous.  Their  souls  see 
a  soul  with  an  imdeveloped  but  almost  infinite  power  to  grow, 
learn,  and  love.  Here,  surely,  is  faith,  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 

The  artist  with  his  vision  of  beauty  or  truth  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  technique,  the  musician,  the  poet  who  finds 
language  ever  inadequate  to  convey  his  lovehest  thought — 
are  they  not  Sons  of  Mary  one  and  all? 

Thajiks  to  them,  there  can  be  a  hit  to  Hghten  the  long 
day's  work  and  a  tale  or  song  to  cheer  its  close.  Thanks  to 
them,  we  remember  that  the  Hfe  is  more  than  meat,  and  forget 
that  to-morrow  we  die. 

And  Mary  has  yet  other  sons,  bringing  to  the  sum  of  the 
world's  work  a  contribution  better  valued  by  a  mercantile 
age.  There  are  dreams  of  practical  utihty,  as  well  as  dreams 
which  comfort  and  cheer. 

Every  great  architectural  structure,  every  new  machine, 
every  triumph  of  engineering  is,  at  first,  a  vision  in  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  brings  it  into  being.  It  has,  so  to  say,  a  body 
and  a  soul. 

The  Son  of  Martha  blasts  out  the  rock,  but  the  Son  of 
Mary  calculates  the  level  of  the  tunnel.  In  his  mental  vision 
trains  speed  over  well  ballasted  tracks  to  thriving  towns, 
where,  to  the  unimaginative  man,  there  are  only  desolate  and 
silent  spaces,  the  homes  of  the  hawk,  the  bittern,  and  the  mink. 

Among  the  Sons  of  Mary,  too,  we  find  great  healers: 
men  who  have  studied  year  after  year,  with  patient  reverence, 
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the  laws  of  life.  There  are  yet  others  in  this  brotherhood, 
discoverers  of  hitherto  unsuspected  properties  and  powers  in 
the  natural  world.  Of  such  are  the  Newtons,  the  Darwins, 
and  the  Kelvins.  With  submissive  and  open  minds  such  men 
seek  after  universal  law  and  absolute  truth.  To  them,  too, 
spiritual  vision  of  a  sort  has  been  given.  No  great  scientist 
lacks  imagination.  The  law  must  be,  as  it  were,  guessed  out, 
before  it  can  be  verified. 

And  when,  after  hard  work  and  long  waiting,  the  know- 
ledge of  laws  and  facts  is  gained,  the  Son  of  Mary  has  not  yet 
finished  his  task.  He  must  devise  means  to  liberate  and  then 
control  the  power  he  has  brought  from  outer  darkness,  so 
that  the  Sons  of  Martha  can  make  practical  use  of  it. 

Night  after  night  one  wakeful  woman,  looking  out  over 
the  dim  masses  of  a  sleeping  city,  sees  the  tower  of  a  univer- 
sity building  looming  black  against  a  sky  already  pahng  with 
the  dawn.  High  in  this  tower  there  burns,  imtil  an  uncon- 
scionable lateness,  one  sohtary  Ught.  There  is  the  laboratory, 
where  one  of  the  Sons  of  Mary  seeks  some  evasive  secret  of 
inorganic  chemistry  or  of  organic  Ufe.  And  down  among  the 
domestic  lilac  bushes,  also  to  an  unconscionable  lateness, 
there  is  too  often  a  steady  glow  shed  by  the  study  Ught  of  the 
Son  of  Mary,  subject  semi-occasionally  to  her  control.  It  is 
his  mission  to  teach  and  train  those  who,  when  they  have 
achieved  the  A.M.,  or  B.S.,  or  Ph.D.,  shall  command  the  Sons 
of  Martha.  And  it  is  hers  to  see  that  the  witching  hour  of 
2  a.  m.  shall  find  him,  not  revising  lectures,  nor  reading 
theses,  nor  writing  technicalities,  but ''  sleeping  and  unaware." 

E.  M.  Hardinge 
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THE  essence  of  reproduction  is  that  the  parent  shall  sepa- 
rate a  small  portion  of  its  substance,  called  the  germ, 
which,  by  growth,  will  assume  the  form  and  Ukeness  of  the 
parent.  If  the  environment  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  case  of 
parent  and  child  the  hkeness  between  the  two  will  be  perfect; 
but,  of  course,  the  environment  never  is  the  same,  and  hence 
there  is  always  some  difference  between  parent  and  child. 
This  difference  was  one  of  the  many  formerly  grouped  together 
under  the  name  of  variation.  So  far,  however,  as  experiment 
has  gone,  it  appears  that  this  kind  of  variation  is  not  inherit- 
able, that  is  to  say,  it  seems  that,  when  the  child  in  turn 
comes  to  reproduce,  it  will  act  as  though  it  exactly  resembled 
the  parent;  the  variation,  or  difference  between  parent  and 
child  being  merely  the  resultant  of  the  child's  unchanged 
constitution  and  of  the  differing  external  conditions  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected.  Such  variation  is  now  known 
as  ^^  fluctuation." 

Reproduction  is  of  two  kinds,  non-sexual  and  sexual. 
In  the  former  case  one  parent  only  is  concerned,  in  the  latter, 
two.  When,  for  instance,  the  fresh  water  polyp  gives  rise  to 
a  large  number  of  daughters  by  budding  from  its  body-wall, 
when  the  strawberry  plant  is  propagated  by  its  runners,  or  a 
geranium  from  sUps,  or  a  potato-plant  from  tubers,  one 
parent  only  is  involved.  Non-sexual  reproduction  has  not 
been  much  investigated.  As  a  general  rule  heredity  through 
this  kind  of  reproduction  seems  to  be  extraordinarily  stable 
and  invariable.  No  one  expects  to  get  a  new  variety  of  potato 
through  planting  the  tuber.  Darwin  has,  however,  collected  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  what  he  terms  bud-variation  takes 
place;  in  these  cases  a  change  in  the  offspring  of  non-sexual 
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reproduction  makes  its  appearance  and  proves  inheritable. 
Thus,  a  peach  tree  has  suddenly  given  rise  to  a  branch  bear- 
ing nectarines,  and  the  seed  contained  in  these  has  produced 
nectarines  in  turn.  We  may,  however,  pass  from  this  kind 
of  variation  with  the  single  remark  that,  whilst  it  offers  a 
most  interesting  field  for  future  work,  there  is  as  yet  practi- 
cally nothing  known  about  it. 

Nearly  all  the  work  on  variation  in  heredity  has  been 
done  on  inheritance  through  sexual  reproduction,  and  to 
this  variety  we  must  now  turn  our  attention.  Two  great 
characteristics  of  this  kind  of  reproduction  stand  out  pre- 
eminently; first,  the  germs  separated  from  the  two  parents 
must  coalesce  before  development  can  take  place;  and, 
secondly,  one  of  these  germs  is  in  nearly  every  case  astound- 
ingly  minute,  and  yet  it  is  just  as  potent  in  transmitting  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  as  the  other  somewhat  larger 
germ.  The  bodies  of  animals  and  plants  are  built  up  of  par- 
tially separated  units  of  Uving  matter  termed  cells,  and  in  each 
cell  there  is  an  active  centre,  the  nucleus,  without  which  growth 
cannot  go  on.  The  two  germs  in  sexual  reproduction  are 
two  cells.  The  body  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  two 
germs  is  called  the  zygote — ^from  the  Greek  word  meaning 
yoke — and  the  two  germs  whose  fusion  has  created  it  are 
termed  respectively  the  spermatozoon  and  the  egg  or  ovum. 

The  spermatozoon  is  a  portion  of  the  male  parent  whilst 
the  egg  is  provided  by  the  mother.  In  animals  the  spermato- 
zoon is  provided  with  a  vibratile  tail  by  means  of  which  it 
travels  till  it  finds  the  ovum,  but  this  tail  is  dropped  before 
the  spermatozoon  enters  the  ovum;  and  the  only  part  of  the 
spermatozoon  which  counts  in  heredity  is  the  so-called  head, 
which  in  the  case  of  man  is  about  tm  of  an  inch  in  length. 
In  the  higher  plants  the  tail  is  absent,  but  the  fertihzing 
nucleus  of  the  pollen  tube  is  not  much  larger  than  the  head 
of  the  spermatozoon,  which  indeed  consists  merely  of  a  nucleus. 
The  other  germ,  the  egg,  is  very  variable  in  size.  In  the 
human  race  it  is  only  j|^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  in  the 
common  fowl  it  may  attain  a  diameter  of  one  and  a  half  to 
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two  inches,  while  the  spermatozoon  remains  about  the  same 
size. 

Since  the  larger  egg  has  no  more  influence  than  the 
smaller  on  heredity,  and  since  neither  counts  for  more  than 
the  spermatozoon,  the  conclusion  is  forced  on  us  that  the  really 
significant  part  of  the  egg  is  the  minute  nucleus  contained 
in  it,  and  that  the  rest  of  its  bulk  is  only  a  smaller  or  larger 
supply  of  food  material,  that  is  of  capital,  on  which  the  young 
zygote  can  subsist  till  it  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  develop- 
ment to  earn  its  own  Uving.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
when  the  process  of  the  union  of  the  two  germs  or  fertili- 
zation, as  it  is  termed,  is  studied  in  detail.  The  head  of  the 
spermatozoon,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  purely  a  nucleus, 
after  having  buried  itself  in  the  egg  travels  forward  until  it 
meets  the  egg  nucleus.  The  two  then  combine  to  form  a 
single  nucleus,  the  nucleus  of  the  zygote.  The  development 
of  the  zygote  is  initiated  by  the  division  of  the  compound 
nucleus  so  as  to  form  the  numerous  nuclei  which  are  distri- 
buted to  the  cells  of  the  growing  animal.  Each  of  these 
daughter  nuclei  contains  portions  both  of  the  original  male 
and  of  the  original  female  nucleus,  and  so  every  part  of  the 
body  of  the  offspring  bears  the  impress  of  both  father  and 
mother. 

Now  the  first  question  which  arises  in  our  minds  is.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  the  wonderful  conjugation  or  union  of  the 
two  germs?  If  reproduction  can  go  on  without  it,  why  does 
Nature  go  to  so  much  trouble  to  bring  it  about?  Why  should 
the  common  polyp  for  instance  produce  ova  and  spermatozoa 
every  autumn  when  all  summer  long  it  reproduces  itself  by 
budding?  But  before  trying  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question 
we  may  attempt  to  solve  a  preUminary  one.  Why  is  the 
male  different  from  the  female?  To  this  preliminary  question 
a  pretty  clear  answer  can  be  given.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  sexes  is  purely  a  matter  of  convenience,  a  matter  of 
the  division  of  labour.  In  many  animals  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  between  the  two  sexes  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
germ-cells  which  can  be  seen  shining  through  their  transpa- 
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rent  tissues.  Thus  in  the  simplest  fish,  Amphioxus,  only  the 
microscope  can  decide  the  sex.  In  such  cases  ova  and  sper- 
matozoa are  cast  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  left  to  chance  to 
determine  their  union.  When  we  descend  to  the  lowest  animals 
such  as  the  Foraminifera,  whose  beautiful  Uttle  shells  form 
thick  deposits  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  skeletons  of 
whose  extinct  relatives  form  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
chalk,  the  distinction  between  ovum  and  spermatozoon  van- 
ishes, and  we  are  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  two  precisely 
similar  germ-cells  engaging  in  conjugation.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  ascend  the  scale  of  animal  hfe  we  find  an 
increasing  difference  between  the  sexes  manifesting  itself. 

We  find  the  female  gradually  developing  arrangements 
to  receive  and  store  up  the  spermatozoa  and  to  nourish  the 
young  zygote  during  the  early  stages  of  its  development, 
whilst  the  male  develops  not  only  organs  for  transmitting 
the  spermatozoa  to  the  female,  but  also  weapons — such  as 
the  horns  of  cattle — to  ^aid  him  in  the  fight  for  her  possession, 
and  arms  to  embrace  and  hold  her. 

Reviewing  the  evidence  it  is  clear  that  to  the  male  cell, 
or  spermatozoon,  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  finding  the 
other   germ-cell  and  bringing  about  the  conjugation,  whilst 
to  the  ovum  is  given  the  function  of  providing  the  capital  for 
starting  the  young  zygote  in  life.     Later  this  same  division  of 
labour  is  extended  to  the  parents  which  have  produced  the 
germ-cells.    The  female  provides  the  nourishment,  the  male 
brings  about  the  conjugation.     In  the  case  of  animals  which 
are  fixed  to  one  spot  during  life — and  there  are  many  such,  I 
need  mention  only  the  European  oyster  and  the  sea-squirts — 
there  is  a  tendency,  whilst  retaining  the  two  kinds  of  germ- 
cells,  to  abandon  the  two-fold  type  of  parent;  and  one  parent 
produces  both  kinds  of  cell.     But  in  these  cases  the  two  kinds 
of  cell  ripen  at  different  periods,  so  that  the  spermatozoa  do 
not  often  fertilize  the  ova  of  the  same  individual.    The  object 
of  the  aboUtion  of  sex  is  beheved  to  be  this — to  render  it 
likely  that  the  proximity  of  any  two  individuals  of  the  species 
wiU  bring  about  a  fertilization.     Since  the  individuals  are  not 
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able  to  move  freely  about  we  might,  were  two  sexes  present, 
have  ineffective  colonies  of  males  unable  to  find  females  and 
vice  versa.  For  this  reason  hermaphroditism,  as  it  is  called, 
when  it  occurs  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  regarded  as  a  secon- 
dary condition  of  affairs.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  amongst 
the  higher  plants  it  is  well-nigh  universal. 

But  all  this  reasoning  only  emphasizes  the  fundamental 
question.  Why  is  conjugation  necessary  at  all?  Many  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  as  to  what  the  answer  should  be,  but 
the  real  answer  has  been  found  by  experiment.  It  has  been 
already  hinted  that,  in  the  case  of  some  animals,  non-sexual 
reproduction  alternates  with  sexual  reproduction.  This  is 
found  to  be  very  widely  true.  When  some  of  the  simplest 
microscopic  animals  are  allowed  to  reproduce  non-sexually, 
a  start  being  made  with  one  carefully  selected  individual 
and  all  others  being  excluded,  it  is  found  that  everything 
goes  on  merrily  and  well  for  some  hundreds  of  generations, 
and  then,  in  spite  of  abundance  of  food,  trouble  begins  to 
manifest  itself.  Succeeding  generations  become  weaker  and 
smaller,  and  finally  unable  to  feed  themselves,  and  at  last 
death  occurs  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Before  the  period  of 
decay  begins  attempts  at  conjugation  between  members  of 
the  brood  take  place,  but  the  degeneration  is  not  thereby 
avoided.  If,  however,  at  the  critical  period,  members  of  a 
totally  distinct  brood  are  mixed  with  the  brood  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  widespread  conjugation 
takes  place  and  is  followed  by  a  marvellous  rejuvenescence  or 
return  to  life  and  youth.  The  following  generations  are  as 
large  and  perfect  in  their  vital  energies  as  the  original 
mother  of  the  whole  brood.  The  answer  to  the  question  has 
now  become  obvious.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  conjugation 
is  not  reproduction  but  the  rejuvenescence  or  reinvigoration 
of  living  matter  by  the  mingling  of  the  products  of  two  dis- 
tinct stocks — to  be  more  precise,  by  the  union  of  two  nuclei 
which  have  come  from  different  sources. 

But  this  answer  only  suggests  a  further  question:  Why 
should  a  certain  amount  of  difference  between  the  nuclei 
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cause  such  benefits  to  arise  from  their  union?  Too  great  a 
difference  produces  no  effect ;  we  know  how  impossible  it  is  in 
most  cases  to  hybridize  two  distinct  species.  If  we  take  a 
simple  animal  which  consists  of  one  cell  and  divide  it 
into  two  pieces,  one  of  which  contains  the  nucleus  and 
one  of  which  is  devoid  of  the  nucleus,  then  the  piece 
without  the  nucleus  will  perform  all  the  characteristic 
actions  of  the  animal  of  which  it  is  a  part,  except  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  food.  In  a  word,  without 
the  nucleus  the  continual  consumption  of  living  matter 
which  yields  the  power  to  produce  motion  still  goes  on; 
but  the  repair  of  waste,  the  formation  of  new  living  matter? 
is  impossible.  The  life  of  the  enucleated  fragment  soon  burns 
itself  out.  The  great  function  of  the  nucleus  is  therefore  to 
preside  over  digestion  and  assimilation ;  from  it,  for  instance, 
are  given  off  the  active  particles  of  the  digestive  juice.  Of 
course  in  this  process  the  nuclear  substance  would  be  used 
up  were  it  not  constantly  repairing  itself. 

Now,  if  we  examine  our  simple  animal  of  which  we  have 
made  a  pure  brood  free  from  inter-crossing,  at  the  moment 
when  the  first  signs  of  decay  are  manifesting  themselves,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  the  nucleus  which  is  the  seat  of  this 
decay.  It  shows  by  its  lessened  avidity  for  staining  fluids 
that  it  is  losing  its  characteristic  chemical  composition.  In 
a  word,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  constant  production  of  fresh 
living  matter  necessitated  by  the  long-continued  non-sexual 
reproduction  have  exhausted  the  nucleus.  Its  waste  has 
never  been  made  quite  good.  It  has  thus  become  the  subject 
of  a  progressive  weakening.  The  pecuUar  form  of  this  weaken- 
ing will  depend  on  the  surrounding  circumstances;  that  is, 
on  the  particular  food  the  brood  is  supplied  with  and  the  par- 
ticular form  of  waste  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

If  now  two  nuclei  which  have  undergone  different  forms 
of  weakening  are  united  there  will  be  the  probability  that  each 
will  compensate  for  the  other's  defects,  and  a  compound 
nucleus  of  great  vigour  will  result.  This  then  seems  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of   the   rejuvenation  effected  by  sexual  repro- 
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duction.  When  once  the  principle  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
sexual  reproduction  is  grasped,  a  host  of  obscure  traditions 
and  prejudices  on  the  subject  receive  illumination.  The 
strong  prejudice  against  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  is  seen 
to  have  a  dei&nite  physiological  basis.  It  is  true  that  these 
unions  do  not  always  show  as  a  result  a  weakened  progeny; 
for  amongst  the  higher  animals  there  is  no  non-sexual  repro- 
duction to  wear  out  the  nuclei  of  the  germ-cells,  and  the  union 
of  germ-cells  ahke  in  constitution  can  go  on  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  evil  effects  are  seen.  Thus  we  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  used  to  wed  their  sisters; 
but  perhaps  this  also  helps  to  explain  why  there  were  thirty- 
three  dynasties  during  the  historic  period  of  that  country. 

The  farmer,  as  every  one  knows,  often  resorts  to  the 
mating  of  near  relations,  or,  as  it  is  familiarly  termed,  inbreed- 
ing. He  does  this  in  order  to  preserve  and  increase  the  special 
points  of  a  breed,  such  as  the  fleece  of  a  sheep  and  the  slender 
legs  of  a  race  horse.  But  the  permanence  of  type  secured 
in  this  way  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  weakening  of 
the  constitution,  and  most  breeders  at  intervals  cross  their 
thoroughbreds  with  another  strain  in  order  to  gain  vigour, 
even  though  by  this  process  the  risk  is  run  that  some  of 
the  desired  quaUties  may  be  lessened  or  lost.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  distinctive  quaUties  of  two  breeds,  when  they 
are  crossed,  is  something  which  indeed  cannot  be  predicted. 
It  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  hybrid  is  always  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  the  two  parents.  Sometimes 
it  follows  one  parent  exclusively;  occasionally  it  exhibits 
a  completely  new  character.  But  one  feature  is  common 
to  such  hybrids,  their  offspring  is  most  variable.  When 
two  such  hybrids  are  mated,  or  when,  in  the  case  of  plants, 
the  hybrid  is  fertiUzed  with  its  own  pollen,  the  next  gener- 
ation seems  to  show  a  perfect  orgy  of  variation. 

The  meaning  of  this  phenomenon  remained  dark  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  clue  to  it  was  discovered  by  a  Benedictine 
monk,  the  Abbot  Gregor  Mendel,  in  the  solitude  of  his  cloister 
at  Briinn  in  Moravia.     His  results  were  embodied  in  a  mono- 
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graph  published  in  1865,  but  it  escaped  the  notice  of  all  con- 
temporary naturalists  and  it  was  only  rediscovered  by  Pro- 
fessor De  Vries  of  Amsterdam  in  1900.  The  emergence  of 
Mendel's  paper  has  given  rise  to  as  much  stir  in  the  biolo- 
gical world  as  did  the  rediscovery  of  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah  amongst  Jewish  rehgious 
circles. 

W.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  leading  biologists  in 
Cambridge,  repeated  MendeFs  experiments,  and  not  only  con- 
firmed his  results  but  largely  extended  them.  He  showed 
that  they  are  appHcable  to  a  wide  range  of  animals  and  plants, 
and  his  example  has  been  followed,  with  less  conspicuous 
success,  by  investigators  all  over  the  world.  The  French 
zoologist  Cu^not  has  also  made  valuable  researches  in  this 
subject. 

We  may  then  commence  our  survey  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  this  new  field  of  research  by  a  brief  account  of 
MendeFs  experiments  and  the  results  which  he  deduced  from 
them.  Mendel  showed  that  many  garden  plants  show  marked 
varieties  which  occur  in  pairs,  so  that  one  character  is  always 
present  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Thus,  the  common 
pea-plant  showed  many  pairs  of  such  characters.  The  dried 
peas  might  be  yellow  or  green,  they  might  be  smooth  and 
rounded,  or  angular  and  wrinkled.  The  plant  might  stand 
up  as  a  tall  shrub,  six  to  eight  feet  high,  or  it  might  be  a  weak 
procumbent  herb  not  growing  more  than  eighteen  inches  high. 
Mendel  did  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  there  might  be  varie- 
ties characterized  by  ill-defined  characters ;  but,  as  he  stated 
in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise,  he  resolved  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  but  to  confine  his  attention  solely  to  varie- 
ties of  which  the  characteristic  features  were  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. 

Starting  with  yellow  and  green  peas,  he  raised  plants 
from  them,  and  then  transferring  pollen  from  one  variety 
to  the  stigmas  of  the  other  variety  he  produced  a  hybrid. 
To  his  surprise  all  the  hybrids  bore  yellow  peas,  and  this  was 
true  whether  the  yellow  variety  was  used  as  pollen,  or  ovule 
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parent,  that  is,  whether  it  was  father  or  mother.  This  pre- 
potence  of  one  parent  is  termed  by  Mendel  dominance,  and 
the  yellow  colour  is  called  by  him  the  dominant  character, 
whilst  the  green  is  termed  the  recessive  character. 

When  the  hybrids  were  selfed,  that  is,  fertilized  with  their 
own  pollen,  they  gave  rise  to  offspring  of  which  three-fourths 
showed  the  dominant  yellow  colour  whilst  one-fourth  showed 
the  recessive  green  colour.  The  hybrid  therefore,  whilst 
apparently  resembling  the  yellow  parent,  had  carried  in  its 
innermost  constitution  the  quality  of  the  green  parent  also. 
When  the  members  of  this  second  generation  were  individually 
tested  by  self-fertihzation,  it  was  found  that  the  green  ones 
gave  rise  to  nothing  but  green  offspring,  for  however  long 
they  might  be  cultivated.  Of  the  remaining  three-fourths, 
however,  one-third,  that  is  a  fourth  of  the  whole  generation, 
gave  rise  only  to  plants  producing  yellow  peas,  but  two-thirds 
of  the  yellow,  that  is,  two-fourths  or  one-half  of  the  whole 
generation,  behaved  exactly  as  did  the  first  hybrid.  Each 
gave  rise  to  offspring  three-fourths  of  which  were  yellow 
and  one-fourth  green,  and  these  on  further  cultivation  be- 
haved as  did  the  second  generation. 

To  account  for  this  curious  result  Mendel  brought  for- 
ward a  simple  hypothesis  which  has  been  practically  universal- 
ly accepted.  Mendel  supposes  that  when  the  hybrid  comes 
to  form  reproductive  cells — ^in  the  particular  case  oospheres 
and  pollen  grains — these  reproductive  cells  are  in  each  case 
of  two  kinds,  each  kind  inheriting  one  of  the  two  characteristic 
features  which  were  combined  in  forming  the  hybrid,  and 
further  that  these  two  kinds  are  produced  in  equal  numbers. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  pea  we  have  to  assume  that  there  are 
some  pollen  grains  inheriting  the  green  character  and  also 
some  inheriting  the  yellow  character.  Similarly  the  oospheres 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  sort  carr5dng  the  green  and  the  other 
the  yellow  character.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  us  agree 
to  speak  of  yellow  and  green  pollen  grains  and  yellow  and 
green  oospheres,  although  it  is  the  peas  to  which  they  will 
give  rise  and  not  they  themselves   which  are  yellow  and 
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green,  and  let  us  consider  what  will  happen  when  fertiliz- 
ation takes  place.  If  we  consider  the  oospheres  as 
a  whole,  since  the  yellow  and  green  pollen  grains  are  in 
equal  numbers,  on  an  average  half  the  oospheres  will 
be  fertilized  by  yellow  pollen  grains  and  half  by  green 
pollen  grains.  Again,  since  half  the  oospheres  are 
yellow  and  half  green,  and  since  each  has  equal  chance  of 
meeting  a  yellow  or  a  green  pollen  cell;  a  half  of  the  green 
oospheres,  that  is,  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  oospheres, 
will  be  fertihzed  by  green  pollen  cells,  and  thus  the  quarter 
of  the  offspring  showing  the  pure  recessive  character  is 
accounted  for.  In  a  similar  way  one-half  of  the  yellow 
oospheres  will  be  fertihzed  by  yellow  pollen  cells,  thus  leading 
to  the  formation  of  a  strain  of  pure  yellows  numbering  one- 
quarter  of  the  offspring.  One-half  the  green  oospheres,  or 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  number,  will  be  fertihzed  by  yellow 
pollen  grains,  and  an  equal  number  of  yellow  oospheres  will 
be  fertilized  by  green  pollen  grains.  These  last  two  sorts  of 
union  yield  the  same  result,  therefore  two-quarters,  that  is, 
one-half  the  whole  offspring,  will  be  hybrids;  but  owing  to 
the  dominance  of  the  yellow  character  these  will  resemble 
the  pure  yellows  in  appearance,  and  thus  the  second  gener- 
ation will  consist  three-fourths  of  yellow  peas  and  one-fourth 
of  green  peas. 

This  explanation  of  the  results  of  crossing  introduces 
the  idea  of  pure  germ  cells  being  formed  by  a  hybrid.  It  is 
found  that  this  conception  fits  all  the  facts  so  far  recorded. 
But,  as  everyone  knows,  the  characters  or  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  a  plant  or  animal  are  numerous;  and  MendeVs  next 
step  was  to  try  crossing  two  varieties  which  differed  from 
one  another  in  two  characters.  Here  again  the  pea-plant 
offered  the  desired  opportunity.  Mendel  selected  two  varie- 
ties of  peas,  one  of  which  was,  when  dry,  round  and  yellow, 
whereas  the  other  was  green  and  angular.  When  these  two 
varieties  were  crossed,  the  resulting  peas  of  the  first  gener- 
ation were  all  yellow  and  round,  showing  that  yellowness  and 
roundness  were  dominant  characters  whilst  greenness  and 
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angularity  were  recessive.  When  these  hybrids  were  selfed, 
three-quarters  of  the  second  generation  were  found  to  be  yel- 
low and  one-quarter  green,  and  three-quarters  were  round, 
one-quarter  angular;  but  roundness  and  angularity  were 
distributed  amongst  the  offspring  with  no  regard  to  yellow- 
ness and  greenness;  for  there  were  not  only  round  yellow 
peas  and  angular  green  peas  in  this  generation,  but  two 
totally  new  varieties  had  made  their  appearance,  viz.,  angular 
yellow  peas  and  round  green  peas. 

Since  three-quarters  of  the  peas  were  yellow  and  three- 
quarters  round,  but  these  two  qualities  were  distributed  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  three-quarters  of  three-quarters  of  the 
whole  number,  that  is,  nine-sixteenths,  will  be  yellow  and 
round;  whilst  similar  reasoning  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
one-quarter  of  one-quarter,  or  one-sixteenth,  will  be  green  and 
angular;  three-quarters  of  one-quarter,  or  three-sixteenths, 
yellow  and  angular  ;  and  one-quarter  of  three-quarters,  or 
three-sixteenths  of  the  whole,  greenf  and  round.  Thus  the 
proportions  in  which  the  four  varieties  found  in  the 
second  generation  are  as  follows:  nine  yellow  and  round; 
three  yellow  and  angular;  three  green  and  round;  and 
one  green  and  angular.  When  these  varieties  are  tested 
by  seK-fertiUzation,  it  is  found  that  only  the  green 
angular,  forming  the  sixteenth  of  the  whole,  breed  pure. 
The  other  varieties  contain  some  that  are  hybrid  with 
respect  to  one  character  or  both.  Thus,  of  the  yellow  and 
angular,  for  instance,  one-third,  that  is  one-sixteenth  of  the 
whole,  are  pure.  The  remainder  are  hybrids  as  far  as  yellow 
is  concerned;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  following  genera- 
tion they  give  rise  to  peas  all  of  which  are  angular  but 
some  of  which  are  yellow  and  some  green.  The  green  are 
pure.  Of  the  round  and  green,  one-third,  or  one-sixteenth 
of  the  whole  generation,  are  pure;  the  remainder  on  further 
breeding  yield  green  peas,  but  some  are  angular  and  some 
round.  The  angular  remain  pure  on  further  testing.  There- 
fore, in  three  generations  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
original  cross  two  new  varieties,  in  small  numbers  it  is  true 
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but  of  such  purity  that  they  will  remain  true  to  type, 
however  many  generations  are  raised  from  them. 

All  these  results  can  be  explained  by  an  extension 
of  the  hypothesis  of  pure  germ-cells.  We  have  only  to 
suppose  that,  when  the  hybrid  resulting  from  the  union 
of  two  parents  which  differ  from  each  other  in  two 
characters  comes  to  :f orm  its  reproductive  cells,  it  produces 
not  two  but  four  kinds  of  pollen  grains  and  an  equal 
number  of  varieties  of  oospheres,  namely,  those  carrying 
the  yellow  round,  the  yellow  angular,  the  green  round, 
and  green  angular  combinations  of  characters  respect- 
ively. Mendel  carried  out  the  further  experiment  of  crossing 
two  varieties  of  pea  which  differed  from  each  other  in  three 
characters  and  found  exactly  the  same  laws  to  apply.  Each 
pair  of  characters  is  distributed  amongst  the  second  gener- 
ation independently  of  the  other  two  pairs,  so  that  eight  varie- 
ties of  peas  are  found  in  this  generation,  of  which  six  are 
new.  The  proportions  of  the  varieties  are  exactly  what 
would  be  calculated  on  the  theory  of  probabiUties  from  the 
assumption  that  there  are  now  eight  kinds  of  pollen  and  eight 
kinds  of  ovules  produced  in  approximately  equal  quantities 
by  the  hybrid. 

In  sketching  the  advances  made  by  other  workers  I 
shall  first  mention  some  results  of  enormous  practical  impor- 
tance. Mr.  A.  Biffen,  a  lecturer  on  botany  in  Cambridge, 
examined  the  cereals,  wheat  and  barley,  and  found  that  these 
plants  Kke  the  pea  present  a  large  number  of  varieties  which 
occur  in  pairs,  and  which,  when  crossed  with  one  another, 
behave  as  did  the  varieties  of  peas.  Confining  ourselves  to 
wheat,  Biffen  found  that  the  hardness  of  the  Manitoba  grain 
and  the  softness  of  the  EngUsh  grain  were  a  pair  of  such 
characters,  as  were  also  the  possession  of  a  sparse  ear  lead- 
ing to  a  comparatively  light  yield  and  of  a  heavy  ear 
causing   a  very   heavy  yield  per  acre. 

Enghsh  wheat  has  a  soft  starchy  grain  and  a  heavy 
yield.  For  this  reason,  in  spite  of  its  inferior  quahty, 
it  is  grown  by  Enghsh  farmers  who  can  only  make  its  growing 
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remunerative  when  they  get  a  crop  of  from  40  to  50  bushels 
per  acre.  It  had  been  usually  supposed  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  grow  the  hard  Manitoba  wheat  in  England,  but  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Biffen  this  is  a  mistake.  It  would  not,  however, 
pay  the  English  farmer  to  grow  it  in  spite  of  the  higher  price 
which  it  brings  in  the  market,  because  he  would  only  reap 
at  most  20  to  25  bushels  an  acre.  English  and  Manitoba 
wheat,  therefore,  differ  in  two  pairs  of  characters,  and  it 
will  be  clear  that,  by  crossing  them,  two  new  varieties  will 
emerge  in  the  second  generation,  one  a  wheat  combining 
the  light  yield  of  Manitoba  wheat  with  the  soft  grain  of  Eng- 
lish wheat,  which  is,  of  course,  valueless,  and  the  other  a 
wheat  combining  the  high  yield  of  EngUsh  wheat  with  the 
hard  grain  of  Manitoba  wheat.  This  variety,  if  stable,  would 
no  doubt  increase  the  profit  of  the  English  farmer  about 
twelve  per  cent.,  since  the  value  of  the  hard  grain  exceeds 
that  of  the  soft  by  that  amount,  but  it  would  double  the  pro- 
fits of  the  Canadian  farmer  by  doubUng  his  yield.  The  new 
varieties  when  just  produced  of  course  contained  a  certain 
number  of  plants  which  were  hybrid  with  respect  to  one  charac- 
ter, but  in  the  course  of  the  next  generation  these  can  be  sifted 
out  and  an  absolutely  stable  variety  secured.  Mr.  Biffen^s 
experiments  are  still  proceeding;  and  he  has  found  that 
susceptibiUty  to,  or  immunity  from,  the  attacks  of  rust 
are  another  pair  of  alternative  characters,  as  are  also  length 
of  straw  and  shortness  of  straw.  By  appropriate  crossing  the 
desirable  members  of  these  pairs  of  qualities  can  be  fixed.  It 
will  be  obvious  what  a  large  prospect  of  economic  advantage 
for  the  farmer  is  here  indicated. 

But,  although  of  immense  practical  importance,  Mr. 
Biffen's  experiments  have  disclosed  no  new  principle.  The 
first  of  the  advances  on  MendeFs  position  must  be  credited 
to  Mr.  Bateson,  and  it  concerns  the  nature  of  dominance, 
that  is,  the  peculiarity  of  the  hybrid  in  showing  only  the 
features  of  one  of  the  parents.  Bateson  showed  that  domi- 
nance, so  far  from  being  one  of  the  most  important  of  MendeFs 
discoveries,  was  by  no  means  of  universal  occurrence ;  that  in 
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some  cases  the  hybrid  was  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  two  parents,  and  that  in  other  cases  it  showed  a  new  cha- 
racter not  foimd  in  either  parent.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
latter  alternative  is  shown  by  the  blue  Andalusian  fowl, 
a  variety  distinguished  by  a  fine  bluish-grey  colour  of 
plumage  much  admired  by  fanciers,  who  have  endeavoured 
without  success  to  secure  a  pure  strain  of  the  breed.  Bateson 
showed  that  the  blue  Andalusian  fowl  is  always  a  hybrid, 
the  parents  being  members  of  two  breeds,  one  distinguished 
by  black  plumage  and  the  other  by  plumage  of  a  white  colour 
splashed  with  black.  When  the  Andalusian  fowl  reproduces, 
none  of  the  germ-cells  carry  the  blue  quality,  but  half  carry 
the  black  character  and  half  the  white  splashed  with  black. 
The  next  generation  then,  if  two  Andalusians  are  crossed, 
will  yield  on  an  average  half  its  number  like  the  parents, 
for  only  half  the  second  generation  will  be  hybrids  as  we  know 
from  Mendel's  experiments.  A  much  better  yield  will  be 
given  by  making  the  original  cross  again.  According  to  Bate- 
son the  nature  of  the  first  hybrid  is  something  that  can  as 
little  be  predicated  as  can  the  nature  of  the  compound  result- 
ing from  the  union  of  two  chemical  elements.  Sodium  is 
a  bright  silvery  metal  and  chloride  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas, 
but  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt  is  like  neither. 

The  next  advance  was  made  by  the  French  zoologist 
Cu^not.  He  discovered  that,  just  as  the  meeting  of  a  pair 
of  qualities  in  the  hybrid  may  produce  a  result  different 
from  either,  so  the  meeting  in  an  individual  of  two  qualfties 
not  belonging  to  the  same  pair  may  produce  a  definite  result. 
When  he  crossed  grey  mice  with  albino  mice  the  offspring 
were  grey,  showing  that  grey  was  dominant  over  albino, 
and  in  the  second  generation  one-quarter  of  the  mice  were 
albinos  and  three-quarters  were  coloured;  but — this  was  the 
extraordinary  thing — the  coloured  mice  were  not  always  all 
grey.  What  colour  they  showed  depended  partly  on  the  former 
history  of  the  albinos  used.  In  one  case  in  the  second  gener- 
ation the  proportions  were — nine  grey  mice,  three  black  and 
four  albino.     The  albino  mice  had  descended  on  one  side  from 
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a  black  strain.  Cu^not  gave  the  following  explanation  of 
his  results.  He  supposed  that  there  was  some  character, 
probably  a  peculiar  group  of  atoms,  the  presence  of  which 
was  necessary  to  allow  colour  to  show  itself.  This  he  called 
the  chromogen.  The  presence  or  absence  of  this  constituted 
a  pair  of  quaUties.  Blackness  and  greyness  Ukewise  constituted 
a  pair  of  quahties.  The  cross  then  had  been  made  between  mice 
which  were  grey  with  the  chromogen  element  and  those  that 
were  potentially  black,  but  without  the  chromogen  element, 
and  which  therefore  appeared  white.  In  the  second  generation 
we  should  therefore,  according  to  Mendel,  obtain  four  varieties 
of  mice  in  the  following  proportions :  out  of  a  total  of  sixteen 
we  should  have  nine  grey  with  chromogen,  three  black  with 
chromogen,  three  grey  without  chromogen,  and  one  black 
without  chromogen.  The  one  black  and  three  grey  without 
chromogen  will  be  indistinguishable  from  one  another,  for 
all  will  appear  to  be  white.  Hence  the  four  albinos  out  of 
sixteen  which  appear  in  this  generation  are  accounted  for. 

In  the  analysis  just  given  one  pair  of  quaUties  consists 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  chromogen.  A  review  of 
other  pairs  of  qualities  has  suggested  to  Bateson  that  in 
most  cases  the  difference  between  the  members  of  a  pair 
consists  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  something.  Thus  for 
instance  let  us  take  the  case  of  yellow  and  green  peas.  The 
greenness  is  due  to  chlorophyll,  almost  universally  present  in 
plants.  The  yellow  peas  have  also  chlorophyll,  but  it  is 
prevented  from  showing  itself  through  being  overlaid  by 
a  yellow  pigment.  Hence  j  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  pigment  really  constitutes  the  difference  between  the 
members  of  this  pair.  So  with  roundness  and  angularity. 
Round  peas  possess  a  chemical  which  causes  all  their 
circulating  sugar  to  be  deposited  as  starch.  Hence  even 
when  dry  they  retain  their  form.  Angular  peas  on  the 
other  hand  are  without  this  chemical,  and  therefore  they 
are  full  of  a  sugary  sap  which  causes  them  when  dried 
to  lose  volume  and  shrink.  It  is  even  suggested  that  the 
case  of  the  mice  quoted  above  can  be  brought  under  this 
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rule.  If  we  suppose  that  in  both  grey  and  black  mice 
there  is  a  fundamental  black  pigment  which  can  only  be 
seen  when  grey  is  absent,  then  the  difference  between  the 
members  of  the  pair  will  be  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  grey  colour. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paper  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  is 
the  nucleus  which  is  the  bearer  of  heredity.  It  is  surmised, 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  probable,  that  it  is  a  definite 
portion  of  the  nucleus  in  which  the  hereditary  qualities  are  con- 
centrated. This  portion,  when  the  nucleus  divides,  becomes 
arranged  in  the  form  of  short  rods  which,  from  their  affinity 
for  certain  colouring  matters,  such  as  magenta,  dahlia,  gentian- 
violet,  are  called  chromosomes.  The  number  of  chromosomes 
in  a  nucleus  is  constant  for  the  given  species  of  animal. 
When  the  nucleus  divides  into  two,  each  chromosome  is  split 
longitudinally  into  two  halves  and  one  half  goes  to  each 
daughter  nucleus,  so  that  each  daughter  nucleus  has  the 
same  number  of  chromosomes  as  the  original  nucleus. 
The  germ-cells,  however,  contain  only  one  half  the  num- 
ber of  chromosomes  ^characteristic  of  the  species.  The 
halving  occurs  at  a  definite  stage  in  the  production  of 
these  germ-cells.  One  of  the  mother  nuclei  divides  without 
the  chromosomes  being  split.  One  half  the  number  of  these 
then  passes  to  each  of  the  daughter  nuclei.  This  particular 
division  is  called  the  reducing  division.  Now  it  is  suggested 
that,  when  the  varieties  originally  sprang  from  the  parent  stock, 
an  irregularity  in  this  reducing  division  led  to  one  of  the 
daughter  cells  obtaining  one  chromosome  too  many,  while 
another  obtained  a  chromosome  too  few,  and  thus  two  kinds 
of  germ-cell  with  differing  hereditary  qualities  were  produced 
by  one  parent.  New  varieties  of  the  kind  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing would  be  in  one  sense  defective  offspring,  since 
their  characteristic  feature  would  be  the  absence  of  some- 
thing normally  found  in  the  ancestral  species. 

A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  view  has  been  obtained 
by  Bateson  by  crossing  two  varieties  of  sweet-pea.  Both 
varieties  had  white  flowers.     They  differed  from  one  another, 
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as  far  as  the  eye  could  tell,  solely  in  the  nature  of  their  pollen. 
One  variety  had  the  ordinary  round  grains  of  pollen,  whilst 
another  had  long  grains.  When  these  two  varieties  were 
crossed  a  hybrid  with  purple  flowers  resulted.  Now  the 
vetchling  (Lathyrus),  or  wild  sweet-pea,  has  purple  flowers^ 
and  this  result  might  be  described  as  a  reversion  to  the 
original  type.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  we  can  now 
interpret  this  reversion.  The  purple  colour  is  due  to  two 
factors  which  have  been  separated  in  the  production  of  the 
two  white  cultivated  varieties,  so  that  each  has  one  of  them. 
But  one  alone  can  not  produce  colour.  When,  by  crossing, 
these  two  long  separated  factors  are  brought  together  colour 
results.  Darwin  has  related  similar  cases  among  pigeons, 
but  as  he  was  ignorant  of  MendeFs  results  he  was  not  able 
to  explain  the  phenomena.  The  difference  between  this  case 
and  that  of  the  albino  mice  is  that  all  albino  mice — and  this 
seems  to  be  true  of  other  albino  animals  also — are  deficient 
in  the  same  factor,  to  which  deficiency  their  albinism  is  due, 
so  that  when  crossed  with  one  another  they  never  give  rise 
to  anything  but  albinos,  whilst  the  white  races  of  sweet-pea 
owe  their  whiteness  to  deficiency  in  different  qualities,  so 
that  by  their  mating  the  original  colour  may  be  restored. 

The  last  point  [in  what  may  be  termed  MendeUan  in- 
heritance to  which  I  shall  refer  is  one  which  has  been  worked 
out  by  Miss  Saunders,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bateson's.  The  garden 
plant  known  as  the  stock  exists  in  many  varieties.  Some 
of  these  are  smooth-stemmed  and  others  have  their  stems 
covered  with  a  down  of  white  hairs,  a  condition  termed  by 
botanists  hoary.  The  colours  they  exhibit  are  classed  as 
cream,  white,  red,  and  purple.  Now  these  colours  fall  into  two 
categories.  Red  and  purple  owe  their  quality  to  the  colour 
of  the  juice  or  sap  in  the  cells  of  the  petals.  Cream  and  white 
have  no  colour  in  the  sap,  but  each  variety  has  in  the  cells 
of  its  petals  a  series  of  little  balls  of  denser  protoplasm 
termed  plastids  which  in  the  white  variety  are  colourless 
but  in  the  cream  variety  carry  an  oily  yellow  colouring 
matter.      Now  when   these    different   varieties   are  crossed 
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with  one  another  very  curious  results  occur.  In  detaiUng 
these  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  adjective  smooth 
applies  to  the  condition  of  the  stem.     It  was  found  that : 

Smooth  cream  crossed  with  smooth  white  gave  hoary- 
purple;  smooth  cream  crossed  with  smooth  purple  gave 
hoary  purple;  smooth  cream  crossed  with  smooth  red  gave 
hoary  red;  smooth  white  crossed  with  smooth  purple  or 
with  smooth  red  gave  hoary  purple;  smooth  red  crossed 
with  smooth  purple  gave  smooth  purple. 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  as  follows.  Hoariness  is 
always  associated  with  the  possession  of  plastids;  but  hoari- 
ness is  unable  to  show  itself  unless  the  sap  is  coloured.  The 
forms  with  plastids,  like  the  white  sweet-peas,  have  each  of 
them  one  of  the  factors  necessary  for  colour.  When  they 
are  crossed,  these  two  factors  combine  and  give  colour,  and 
then  the  factor  for  hoariness  is  able  to  show  itself.  The 
varieties  with  coloured  sap  contain  of  course  both  factors 
necessary  for  colour  but  are  without  the  factor  for  hoariness. 
In  addition  to  the  factors  necessary  to  allow  the  red  colour 
to  appear  there  is  a  factor  for  blueness,  and  this  is  carried 
by  the  variety  with  white  plastids.  Hence  when  red  is 
crossed  with  white  a  purple  hoary  form  results  owing  to 
the  co-existence  of  the  redness  and  blueness  in  the  sap, 
whereas  when  cream  is  crossed  with  red  only  red  results. 
The  association  of  hoariness  with  the  possession  of  plastids  is 
called  gametic  coupling,  gamete  being  a  general  word  for  repro- 
ductive cell.  Still  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  hoariness  cannot 
manifest  itself  unless  both  factors  for  colours  are  present, 
though  these  may  be  present  without  it.  The  fact  is  thereby 
emphasized  that  the  quaUties  of  animals  and  plants  as 
appreciated  by  our  eyes  are  in  many  cases  resultants  of  the 
interaction  of  factors  present  in  the  germ. 

When  we  now  survey  the  wonderful  series  of  discoveries 
which  I  have  just  related  two  questions  naturally  arise  in  our 
minds.  First,  what  bearing  have  these  facts  on  human  hered- 
ity; and,  secondly,  in  what  relation  do  they  stand  to  the  origin 
of  species?     Since  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  matter 
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it  has  been  found  that  various  monstrosities  to  which  human 
flesh  occasionally  falls  heir  act  Uke  what  we  may  term  Men- 
delian  qualities  in  inheritance.  Thus  the  possession  of  only 
two  joints  in  the  fingers  is  dominant  to  the  normal  condition, 
as  is  also  the  possession  of  an  extra  finger  or  toe.  So,  too,  is 
colour  bUndness  and  the  opaque  lens  of  the  eye  known  as 
birth-cataract.  There  is  strong  reason  to  beUeve  that  Uabihty 
to  certain  diseases  acts  as  recessive  character,  for  in  this  way 
the  curious  phenomenon  of  a  disease  skipping  a  generation 
can  be  explained. 

As  to  the  deeper  question  of  the  relation  of  MendeUan 
inheritance  to  the  origin  of  species,  enthusiastic  disciples  of 
Mendel  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  They  are  sure  that 
the  variations  with  which  they  are  experimenting  are  similar 
to  those  which  have  led  to  the  differentiation  of  one  species 
from  another.  It  may  be  so;  perhaps  in  some  cases  it  pro- 
bably has  been  so.  But  in  most  cases  it  appears  as  if  specific 
characters  were  of  a  different  kind.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  human  monstrosities  which — to  coin  a  new  word — 
*^  MendeUze  "  so  well  have  never  become  characteristic  of 
any  of  the  permanent  races  of  mankind,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  incipient  species,  but  that  whenever  two  groups  of 
people  originally  of  one  stock  have  been  separated  by  a  diffi- 
cult barrier,  such  as  a  mountain  range  or  the  sea,  differences 
begin  to  manifest  themselves  and  a  recognizable  type  is  dis- 
criminated on  each  side  of  the  barrier.  These  differences 
are,  however,  precisely  of  that  kind  which  Mendel  excluded 
from  his  experiments.  They  are  differences  of  degree  in  the 
same  quahty — ^such  as  taller  and  shorter  stature,  greater  or 
less  amount  of  pigment  in  the  skin  or  hair,  higher  or  lower 
bridge  of  the  nose.  When  we  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  species  of  insects,  for  example,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  have  been  formed  by  successive  subtrac- 
tion of  definite  units  from  the  hereditary  potentialities  of  an 
ancestral  species.  Rather  we  must  believe  that  by  differences 
in  the  blood  caused  by  different  foods  the  germ-cells  have  been 
affected  in  such  a  way  to  stimulate  one  potentiaUty  and  hold 
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back  another.  This,  however,  is  a  point  which  must  be  left 
to  future  research,  but  in  any  case  I  think  that  the  researches 
of  Mendel  and  his  modern  followers  constitute  a  tremendous 
advance  on  our  knowledge  and  give  a  wonderful  insight  into 
the  nature  of  heredity.  v 

E.  W.  MacBride 


AWAKENING 

There  is  a  far,  faint  calling  in  the  night, 

(0,    violets   in   the   grass!) 
A  misty  glimmer  in  the  long  twiUght, 

A  sweet,  strong  singing  as  the  glad  birds  pass. 

Upon  the  southern  slopes  of  pleasant  hills 

(0,  red  of  maple  buds!) 
There  is  a  touch  of  greenness  where  the  rills 

Pour  down,  all  golden  with  the  Spring-time  floods. 

There  is  a  restless  stirring  of  the  earth, 

(O,  fall  of  Spring-tide  rain!) 
A  new,  hushed  laughter  for  the  hour  of  mirth, 

A  softened  sorrow  for  the  hour  of  pain. 

A.  Clare  Giffen 


PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH  AND  HUMAN 
IMMORTALITY 

METAPHYSICAL  arguments  in  general  have  never  car- 
ried much  weight^with  the  popular  mind,  which  fact, 
taken  in  itself,  is,  of  course,  no  proof  of  their  lack  of  forceful- 
ness,  since  it  might  equally  well  be  interpreted  as  reflecting 
the  incapacity  of  the  ordinary  intelUgence  to  pursue  abstract 
reasonings.  But  at  the  present  time  even  many  philosophers 
and  scientists  appear  to  regard  metaphysical  method  and 
moral  arguments  as  appUed  to  the  problem  of  human  immor- 
tality in  particular  as  either  irrelevant  or  unconvincing.  Meta- 
physics seem  to  them  as  completely  helpless  in  this  matter. 
The  most  which,  in  their  opinion,  it  can  achieve  is  the  deduc- 
tion of  human  immortaUty  as  the  consequence  of  some  specu- 
lative theory  about  the  nature  of  things,  which  theory  in 
itself  cannot  be  raised  much,  if  at  all,  above  the  level  of  a 
possibility.  It  seems  impossible  to  define  the  relation  of 
thinking  beings  to  reality  as  a  whole.  What  many  people, 
and  amongst  them  some  of  the  best  educated,  are  therefore 
now  inquiring  after  are  not  philosophical  speculations  about 
the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  and  human  consciousness, 
but  facts,  if  there  be  any,  which  will  prove  that  conscious- 
ness does  actually  survive  the  cessation  of  the  vital  pro- 
cesses. Are  there  any  experiential  facts  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  the  belief  in  the  continuance  of  human  per- 
sonality after  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  organism, 
more  probable  than  the  opposite  view  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  a  respectable  number  of  scientifically  trained  and 
cultivated  individuals  assert  that  there  is  experimental 
evidence  for  this  beUef.      Their  number  has  of  recent  years 
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been  slightly  on  the  increase  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
the  asserted  induction,  which,  if  true,  has  not  only  a  practical 
interest  but  is  of  theoretical  importance,  because  it  would 
carry  us  beyond  a  guiding  principle  of  modern  psychology, 
namely,  that  all  mental  states  and  activities  are  materially 
conditioned.  Is  there  then  really  any  instantia  crucis  forth- 
coming by  which  the  existence  and  identity  of  human 
consciousness  in  isolation  from  bodily  connexion  can  be 
estabhshed  ? 

It  is  a  somewhat  hopeful  sign  that  the  more  refined  and 
less  unphilosophical  upholders  of  the  hypothesis  of  Spiritism  are 
becoming  less  and  less  inclined  to  attach  any  importance  to 
the  crude  and  vulgar  materialistic  phenomena  of  the  seances; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  raps,  which  have  been  the  long- 
recognized  mode  of  communication  with  the  '^  spirits,''  the 
movement  of  furniture  and  playing  of  musical  instruments 
without  human  agency  or  apparent  contact,  the  appearance 
of  materialized  spirit-forms,  the  levitation  of  the  human  body 
without  perceptible  force,  the  introduction  of  physical  objects 
through  brick  or  stone  walls, — a  supposed  proof  of  the  passage 
of  matter  through  matter — and  the  handling  of  red  hot  coals 
and  other  burning  substances  with  impunity.  They  are 
beginning  to  recognize,  what  has  been  for  years  obvious  to 
the  more  critical,  that  the  conditions  under  which  these  per- 
formances have  taken  place  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  scientific  test,  since  they  do  not 
exclude  the  possibihty  of  fraudulent  manipulations.  No 
materiahzation  sSance  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  which 
necessitates  continuous  observation  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
quirer; and  none,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  been  conducted 
under  conditions  which  enable  one  to  dispense  with  the  ful- 
filment of  this  requirement.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  most, 
if  not  all,  the  material  phenomena  alleged  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  activity  of  the  spirits  have  been  produced 
equally  well,  if  not  better,  by  those  who  have  claimed  no  other 
sources  of   aid   than    their  own  skilful  fingers  and  certain 
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mechanical  devices,  has  been  of  considerable  pedagogical 
value  in  shaking  the  faith  of  those  who  were  perhaps  at  one 
time  inclined  to  the  hypothesis  of  spirit  aid.  And  finally, 
these  material  phenomena  are  in  themselves  devoid  of  any 
special  significance.  They  could  never  prove  the  identity  of 
the  agent  concerned.  For  this  psychological  phenomena  are 
indispensable.  Hence,  the  more  educated  believers  are  now 
turning  from  the  physical  to  prosecute  with  renewed  vigour 
the  manifestations  more  peculiarly  psychical,  such  as  those 
connected  with  hypnotism,  telepathy,  clairvoyance  and 
prevision  ;  and  they  beUeve  that  they  have  finally  found 
in  the  trance  utterances  of  Mrs.  Piper,  if  not  of  others,  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  a  belief  that  we  are  able  to  hold 
intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  departed  relatives  and  friends. 
As  is  now  generally  known,  Mrs.  Piper  is  a  very  remark- 
able medium  who,  on  passing  spontaneously  or  otherwise 
into  a  state  of  trance,  purports  to  be  clairvoyant,  and  is  then 
able  to  inform  those  who  consult  her  of  matters  relating  to 
departed  relations  fand  friends,  which  in  some  cases  have 
not  been,  it  is  said,  known  to  the  inquirers  themselves.  The 
strong  features  of  this  medium's  case  which  distinguish  her 
favourably  from  predecessors  are,  firstly,  that  she  has  been  the 
subject  of  unusual  precaution  against  deception  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and,  secondly,  that  the  accuracy  of  her 
communications  has  reached  an  unusually  high  level.  On 
some  occasions  such  intimate  knowledge  has  been  displayed 
about  people  who  have  been  introduced  to  her  for  the  first 
time  without  foreknowledge,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  ordinary  channels  of  information  could  in  all  cases  have 
sufficed  to  convey  it.  Without  being  aware  beforehand  of 
their  impending  visits  she  has  given  people  who  have  come 
to  see  her,  correct  accounts  of  their  families  and  their  homes; 
has  told  them  in  some  cases  that  they  have  had  business 
troubles  or  recently  lost  some  valuable  articles,  and  that  they 
have  such  and  such  things  in  their  pockets:  much  of  which 
has  turned  out  to  be  correct.  Now  in  many  of  these  cases  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Mrs.  Piper  derives  her  information  by  some 
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process  of  thought  transference — the  basis  of  which  is  appar- 
ently physical — from  the  brain  of  the  inquirer.  In  other 
cases,  however,  facts  have  been  correctly  stated  which,  it  is 
said,  were  not  known  to  any  of  those  present  at  the  interviews. 
And  of  recent  years  Mrs.  Piper,  who  at  first  purported  to  be 
under  the  control  of  a  French  physician,  Finn6,  or  Phinuit, 
whose  identity,  however,  was  never  established,  has,  we  are 
informed,  given  such  Ufe-like  personations  of  deceased  persons 
that  they  have  been  hailed  by  relatives  and  friends  as  the 
very  spirits  themselves  of  the  dead.^ 

But  the  question  at  once  presents  itself,  can  those 
who  are  very  deeply  concerned  in  the  result  weigh  the  evi- 
dence scientifically,  i.e.j  dispassionately?  Most  of  those  who 
attend  these  seances  come  in  the  hope  of  communicating 
with  deceased  relatives  and  friends.  Any  one  who  is  aware 
of  the  force  of  expectant  attention  knows  how  easy  it  is  for 
people  to  unconsciously  deceive  themselves  under  these  con- 
ditions. They  perceive  only  what  they  want  to  experience. 
Their  attitude  is  the  opposite  of  impartial  and  critical.  It  is 
doubtful,  as  has  been  suggested  by  an  acute  but  sympathetic 
critic,  whether  if  the  details  of  domestic  interest  and  the  com- 
mon-place expressions  of  affection  be  left  aside,  there  is  any- 
thing striking  in  the  reported  personations.  What  we  might 
expect  the  spirits  to  communicate  owing  to  their  special  attain- 
ments and  quahfications  is  left  unsaid.  Thus  to  consider  a 
case  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  late  Mr.  Myers, 
Dr.  Hyslop  and  others,  that  of  George  Pelham,  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  alleged  spirits  communicating  through  Mrs. 
Piper.  George  Pelham,  as  he  is  known  by  his  pseudonym,  had 
been  a  student  of  philosophy  and  an  author  of  some  promise. 
He  had  pubUshed  several  works  which  received  high  praise 
from  competent  judges.  When,  however,  very  naturally  asked 
to  give  his  opinion  about  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  he 
scarcely  showed  any  comprehension  of  the  problem  and  was 
apparently  unable  to  use  abstract  terms  at  all.     The  '^  spirit '' 

1  Phinuit,   who  can   only  be   regarded  as  a  "  secondary  personality"  of  Mrs.  Piper,    ceased  to 
appear  about  eleven  years  ago,  viss.,  in  January,  1897. 
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of  Stainton  Moses  has  never  given  correct  replies  to  questions 
concerning  the  identity  of  '^  Imperator  '^  and  ^^  Rector " 
mentioned  in  his  ^^  Spirit  Teachings/'  Such  a  state  of  dis- 
embodied spirit-existence  as  disclosed  in  these  and  other 
typical  cases  of  spirit-utterances  certainly  appears  strange 
and  discouraging.  At  one  time  it  used  to  be  said  that  the 
higher  inhabitants  of  the  spirit-world  had  not  yet  come  for- 
ward, and  that  this  accounted  for  the  intellectually  low  char- 
acter of  spirit-utterances.  But  now  that  some  of  the  better 
minds  have  purported  to  appear  and  have  added  considerably 
to  the  existing  amount  of  the  world's  twaddle,  this  explana- 
tion has  had  to  be  relinquished. 

The  hypothesis  with  which  the  convinced  spiritist  is 
now-a-days  wont  to  meet  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  above 
and  similar  instances  of  halting  and  imperfect  communica- 
tions from  the  spirit-world  is  well  known,  but  of  very  doubt- 
ful force.  It  is  that  the  channels  of  communication  are  and 
must  necessarily  be  faulty,  not  only  because  our  minds  are 
still  limited  and  hampered  by  their  connexion  with  our  bodies ; 
but  also  because  the  medium  is  in  an  abnormal  condition 
and  the  spirit  who  is  communicating  through  the  medium 
has  also  to  place  him  or^herself  in  an  unusual  and  inconvenient 
mental  attitude.  He  or  she  is  ignorant  of  the  mechanism  to 
be  used,  and  the  communication  is  further  hindered  by  the 
necessity  of  the  spirit  being  obliged  to  partially  resume  the 
coarse  vesture  of  materiality. 

Here  we  meet  with  some  naive  and  mystical  assump- 
tions of  rather  antique  origin.  Mind  is  regarded  as  tram- 
melled by  connexion  with  body.  There  is  an  underlying 
assumption  which  has  been  handed  down  from  Plato,  of  the 
grossness  and  imperfection  of  matter  as  such,  with  the  con- 
sequent belief  in  the  degradation  and  limitation  of  conscious- 
ness through  its  association  with  a  material  body,  as  if  the 
existence  of  human  mind  independently  of  a  bodily  structure 
were  self-evident  or  otherwise  estabhshed.  Faihng  this, 
it  is  simply  the  merest  assumption  to  speak  of  consciousness 
being  hindered  through  a  bodily  connexion  since  we  know  of 
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mental  phenomena  only  in  connexion  with  bodily  structure 
and  changes.  But  apart  altogether  from  these  gratuitous 
beliefs,  the  procedure  of  the  spiritist  is  here  logically  inde- 
fensible, for  whenever  supplementary  and  ad  hoc  hypotheses 
have  to  be  called  in  without  independent  evidence  to  support 
the  original  hypothesis,  which  is  not  otherwise  proved  or 
rendered  probable,  they  arouse  the  suspicion  of  being  mere 
fictions,  since  each  of  them  requires  for  itself  the  same  justifi- 
cation as  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  Ught  of  which  they  are 
formulated,  and  which,  therefore,  they  alone  cannot  serve  to 
support.  Such  auxiliary  hypotheses  or  assumptions,  unsup- 
ported by  further  facts,  can  really  claim  no  authority  except 
what  they  derive  from  the  hypothesis  which  was  to  yield  the 
chief  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  and  which 
they,  in  reversal  of  all  scientific  method,  are  now  called  upon  to 
defend.  An  hypothesis  thus  bolstered  up  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  mere  prejudice.^ 

In  order  that  any  hypothesis  may  be  regarded  as 
probable,  it  must  be  adequate  to  determine  a  priori  through 
development  of  its  consequences  what  phenomena  are  likely 
to  occur;  and,  in  order  that  it  should  be  considered  proved, 
it  must  be  shown  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of  explaining 
the  phenomena  in  question.  Thus  the  hypothesis  of  a  central 
force,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  controlling  the  solar  system 
and  operating  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  is 
the  only  supposition  compatible  with  Kepler's  second  law; 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  in  contrast  to  the  emission 
theory,  can  alone  account  for  the  phenomena  of  interference 
and  polarization,  and  it  is  because  the  disintegration  hypo- 

1  For  reasons  to  be  mentioned  later,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  accept  the  mere  statement  of  the 
"  communicator  "  as  proof  of  an  abnormal  condition  on  the  part  of  the  alleged  "  spirit."  The  case 
is  not  analogous,  as  Dr.  Hyslop  supposes — (Science  and  Immortality,  p.  319)  fortunately,  perhaps, 
for  the  character  of  the  spirits — to  that  of  inferring  when  a  man  is  insane  or  a  writer  a  crank  simply 
by  what  he  says  or  writes.  In  this  case  the  utteran  ces  proceed  directly  from  an  individual  whose 
identity  is  verifiable  by  an  immediate  perception  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  spirit-communication  they 
come  to  us  indirectly  through  another  person,  while  the  supposed  personality  responsible  for  them 
remains  imperceptible  to  everyone.  The  matter  would  be  on  a  different  basis  if  at  least  the  dis- 
camate  existence  of  the  alleged  personality  were  independently  proved.  Then  it  might  be  necessary 
to  frame  some  supposition  to  account  for  the  triviality  and  disconnected  character  of  the  messages 
from  Spirit-Land.  But  until  then,  it  may  be  superfluous  to  suppose  anything  more  further  than  an 
abnormal,  and,  in  some  cases,  enfeebled  condition  of  the  medium. 
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thesis  of  radio-activity  approximates  more  than  does  any- 
other  to  the^above  conditions  that  it  holds  the  field  at  the 
present  time.  How  does  the  spiritist's  assumption  look  when 
judged  by  these  criteria?  Has  Mr.  Myers,  Dr.  Hyslop,  or 
anybody  else  really  proved  that  any  one  who  pays  Mrs.  Piper 
a  moderate  fee  can  hold  a  day's  intercourse  with  the  dead? 
Have  the  spiritists  proved  the  existence  of  human  mind  apart 
from  and  independent  of  a  physical  organism?  Have  they 
shown  that  their  hypothesis  is  the  sole  means  of  accounting 
for  the  phenomena  in  question?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  must,  I  think,  be  in  the  negative. 

In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  assertions  by  spiritists 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  really  no  proof  forthcoming  of  the 
identity  of  the  communicating  agent  with  the  personaUty  of 
the  deceased.  Such  a  proof  could  be  conceivably  founded  only 
on  an  identity  of  bodily  appearance  or  identity  of  memory 
and  activity,  or  on  a  combination  of  both;  neither  of  which 
in  any  of  the  cases  reported  is  realized.  The  first  is  indeed 
excluded  by  the  conditions  of  the  case.  For  identity  of  a 
material  object  depends  on  the  continuity  of  its  existence; 
but  continuity  of  body  cannot  be  shown  where  either  no  body 
exists  or  where  none  at  all  events  appears.  And  without  the 
same  material  body,  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
same  self  is  now  existing.  If,  for  example,  an  individual 
stated  now  that  he  felt  himseK  to  be  A  whom  we  knew 
formerly,  and  yet  resembled  a  man  B  whom  we  knew  formerly 
more  than  he  did  A,  we  would  scarcely  regard  his  mere  state- 
ment alone  as  against  the  object  of  marks  of  bodily  similarity 
with  B  as  proving  his  identity  with  A.  Supposing  that  A's 
body  remained  the  same  to  outward  appearance  for  ten  years, 
but  that  during  this  time  his  personaUty  underwent  a  great 
change  so  that  his  later  activity  showed  no  inner  connexion 
with  his  former  self;  we  should  still  regard  him  as  the  same 
individual  on  the  ground  that  his  organism  had  persisted 
throughout  this  period,  although  he  might  be  no  longer  con- 
scious of  the  identity. 
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Belief  in  identity  seems  indeed  finally  based  on  convic- 
tion of  the  identity  of  body,  and  this  depends  on  actual  or 
possible  continuity  of  perception.  But  how  is  identity  to  be 
established  in  cases  where  continuous  perception  is  excluded, 
as,  for  example,  when  an  individual  has  been  removed  out 
of  our  sight  for  a  period  to  some  other  part  of  the  globe, 
and  then  afterwards  re-appears  perhaps  in  a  changed  con- 
dition? The  answer  is,  either  by  a  proof  that  the  individu- 
al in  question  is  not  at  the  moment  elsewhere  or  has  not  in 
the  meantime  died,  or  by  the  credibility  of  his  statement  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  he  resembles  the  individual  we  used 
to  know  more  than  anybody  else  could.  When  we  can  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  these  different  lines  of  evidence,  our  con- 
viction will  be  well  founded.  Can  we  apply  these  tests  in 
the  case  of  the  problem  under  discussion?  Obviously  we 
cannot  apply  the  first;  for  bodily  identity  based  on  con- 
tinuity of  attributes  is  excluded  where  no  body  is  producible. 
We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  other  marks  of  the  identity 
of  the  communicating  self,  and  here  again  the  proofs  are  lack- 
ing in  cogency. 

For  with  the  evidence  contained  in  the  communications, 
and  having  regard  to  the  unknown  possibilities  of  spirit- 
land,  it  is  altogether  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  said  that 
"  no  other  individual  could  resemble  the  alleged  former  ac- 
quaintance or.  friend  to  the  same  extent,  either  consciously 
or  by  unintentional  coincidence.''  The  prevailing  vagueness 
of  the  communications  affords  in  the  matter  of  interpretation 
the  widest  scope  to  the  unconscious  bias  of  the  sitter.  In- 
deed, secondly,  judging  by  the  utterances  from  this  spirit- 
land,  we  might  go  further  and  say  that  the  agents  who  are 
supposed  to  be  communicating  with  us  through  the  medium, 
granting  they  are  discarnate  spirits  at  all,  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  human.  They  may  be  extra-human.  The  nature  of 
their  communications,  which  must  serve  as  the  ultimate 
criterion,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  of  a  lower 
order  than  human,  for  they  seem  to  be  feebler  and  less  in- 
telligent.    And  thirdly,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they 
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have  no  connexion  with  material  bodies.  This  point  is 
strangely  overlooked  by  spiritists.  Because  these  spirits 
may  not  depend  on  the  very  same  matter  or  on  similar 
combinations  of  it  to  those  with  which  our  minds  are  con- 
nected, does  it  follow  that,  they  are  altogether  bodiless 
and  depend  on  no  matter  at  all  ?  They  may  be  connected 
with  invisible  matter,  that  is  to  say,  with  matter  which 
remains  for  us  normally  imperceptible.  When  hard  pressed 
by  circumstances  the  spiritist  has  to  admit,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  when  the  departed  spirits  desire  to  inform 
us  of  their  existence  they  have  to  partially  resume  the  coarse 
garment  of  materiality.  But  unfortunately,  apart  from  such 
times  and  conditions,  we  do  not  know  anything  about  their 
existence.  How  then  can  we  know  that  they  exist  at  other 
times,  and  in  any  different  state?  Where  is  the  proof  that 
they  exist  apart  from  all  connexion  with  matter?  Thus, 
granting  disembodied  spirit  existence  to  be  a  conceivable 
hypothesis,  it  is  on  the  spiritist's  own  showing  a  pure  assump- 
tion; so  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  in  a  characteristically  subtle 
article,  as  well  worthy  of  perusal  now  as  when  written  over 
twenty  years  ago,  was  quite  justified  in  asserting  that  in  the 
premises  of  the  spiritist  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  most  thorough-going  materialism.^ 

Fourthly,  it  must  still  be  shown  that  the  communicat- 
ing spirits  or  agents  are  worthy  of  beUef.  Assuming  that 
they  desire  to  inform  us  truthfully,  how  can  we  be  certain 
that  they  possess  the  requisite  mental  capacity  to  do  so? 
From  the  triflingHhough  sometimes  rational,  but  frequently 
silly  character  of  the  communications,  this  would  appear 
doubtful.  Moreover,  too,  the  spiritists  themselves  admit 
that  there  may  be  mischievous  and  counterfeiting  spirits; 
and  these  may  mislead  even  the  excellent  Mrs.  Piper. 
Hence,  even  if  we  could  proceed  so  far  as  to  reach  the  alterna- 
tive suggested  by  Mr.  Bradley,  which  we  cannot  at  present, 

1  See  Fortnightly  Heview,  December,  1885,  p.  811.  As  Mr.  Bradley  says  delightfvdly  :  "If  they 
pass  through  our  key-holes,  perhaps  we  pass  through  theirs,  and  should  bewDder  them  if,  like  onr- 
Belves,  they  were  wise  enough  to  wonder  how  our  high  matter  could  affect  their  gross  bodies."  p.  814 
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"  the  agent  is  either  my  relative  or  a  devil; "  in  some  instances 
we  might  have  to  accept  the  second  alternative  and  say,  "  we 
are  not  sure  whether,  indeed,  the  alleged  spirit  is  not  a  devil 
who  is  attempting  to  abuse  our  confidence.'^  After  all,  assum- 
ing as  charitable  an  attitude  as  reason  permits  in  a  scientific 
matter,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  hypothesis  of  fraud 
is  not  entirely  excluded.  When  we  consider  how  men  like 
Sir  WilUam  Crookes,  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick  and  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  have  been  egregiously  deceived  by  common 
bunglers,  it  would  not  surprise  us  if  cleverer  mediums  were 
still  more  successful  in  covering  up  their  tracks.  Although 
seemingly  improbable,  at  the  moment,  I  do  not  consider  in- 
tentional deception  absolutely  excluded  even  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Piper.  That  unconscious  seK-deception  on  the  part 
of  the  sitters  is  in  many  cases  an  important  factor,  seems 
certain. 

Fifthly,  and  lastly,  granting  that  human  personalities 
existed  for  a  while  after  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  it 
would  not  follow  that  they  would  continue  to  persist  forever ; 
it  would  not  follow  that  they  were  immortal.     It  is    well 
known  that  an  effect  can  persist   after   its  cause  has  dis- 
appeared, and  this  has  been  suggested  as  a  conceivable  ex- 
planation of  some  ghostly  apparitions.      But  if  psychical 
states  and  physical  events    are   concomitant    and  strictly 
simultaneous  phenomena,  a  causal  connection  between  them 
being  excluded,  as  a  not  improbable  theory  regarding  their 
relation,  namely,  psychophysical  paralleUsm,  supposes,  then 
this  possibiUty  need  no  longer  be  considered.     In  any  case, 
the  ghost  stories  would  have  to  be  better  authenticated  than 
they  actually  are.     For  they  are  neither  numerous  enough 
nor  verifiable  in  a  satisfactory  form  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
theory.     Their  value  is  impaired  by  the  frequency  of  hallu- 
cinations.    And  whatever  force  they  might  have  otherwise 
is  neutraUzed  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  apparitions  of  the 
living,  for  which  the  hypothesis  of   discarnate  spirit  is  un- 
necessary.    In  the  important  work  on  the  census  of  hallu- 
cinations undertaken  by  the  late  Mr.  Gurney  and  others, 
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there  were  twice  as  many  apparitions  of  the  living  as  of  the 
dead.  It  would,  of  course,  be  very  interesting  to  show  that 
human  consciousness  could  exist,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  after 
death.  But  this  would  be  of  real  importance  only  if  evi- 
dence were  simultaneously  forthcoming,  that  its  persistence 
was  independent  of  all  association  with  any  kind  of  matter. 
It  is  at  this  point  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spiritistic  argu- 
ment completely  breaks  down. 

Any  one  who  has  undertaken  the  weary  and  unstimu- 
lating  task  of  working  through  the  reports  on  Mrs.  Piper's 
performances,  must  as  Mr.  Podmore  has  remarked,  been  struck 
by  the  '^  tentative  and  piecemeal  character  "  of  the  infor- 
mation suppUed,  ^^  as  if  the  medium  were  angling  for  signs  of 
assent  or  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  sitter. '^  He  must  have 
also  been  impressed,  as  Mr.  Podmore  further  remarks,  by  her 
extreme  suggestibihty,  and,  unfavourably,  by  her  reluctance 
in  admitting  lack  of  knowledge  or  mistakes.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  emotional  excitement  of  most  of  the  sitters  assuredly 
tends  to  obscure  their  judgment,  so  that  evidence  of  identity 
conveyed  by  gesture  or  speech  is  not  likely  to  be  weighed 
critically.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  a  rather 
sympathetic  critic,  Dr.  Leaf,  to  the  effect,  that  leaving  aside 
details  of  domestic  interest  and  ordinary  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, the  personations  cease  to  be  at  all  striking.  The  common 
lack  of  definiteness  pervading  the  communications,  involve 
great  uncertainty  in  their  interpretation,  because  they  obvi- 
ously afford  wide  scope  to  the  bias  of  the  inquirer.  The 
following  instance  exemplifies  this  even  in  the  case  of  a 
well  trained  investigator.  Professor  Hyslop  informs  us  that 
he  has  of  recent  years  had  a  communication  from  his  father 
through  Mrs.  Piper  which  gave  information  regarding  a  cer- 
tain '^  Uncle  John,''  who  purported  to  have  lost  a  finger  in  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  Knowing  nothing  about 
the  incident  in  relation  to  this  relative,  he  investigated  the 
histories  of  his  father's  and  mother's  families  for  a  hundred 

1  This  intellectual  (or  moral  ?)  weakness  is  not  confined  to  Mrs.  Piper,  but  infects  many  of  the 
best  adherents  of  spiritism. 
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years  back.  It  then  turned  out  that  a  certain  John  McClel- 
lan,  ^^  probably  a  distant  relative  of  an  uncle,  James  McClel- 
lan/'  had  been  an  ensign  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  had  lost  a 
finger.  It  is  surely  a  very  lenient  method,  Uke  that  of  Prag- 
matism, whose  boast  it  is  to  have  no  rigid  canons  of  proof, 
and  whose  methods  are,  according  to  Professor  James,  *^  various 
and  flexible,^'  which  can  see  in  this  and  similar  instances  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  communicating  agent. 
Mr.  Podmore,  who  has  been  investigating  the  phenomena  of 
spiritism  for  over  twenty  years,  and  who  speaks  with  an 
authority  equal,  at  least,  to  that  of  any  other  investigator, 
after  examining  most  exhaustively  the  best  recorded  utterances 
of  Mrs.  Piper,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  '*  not  a  single  instance 
can  be  pointed  to  in  which  a  precise  and  unambiguous  piece 
of  information  has  been  furnished  of  a  kind  which  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  the  medium's  own  mind,  working  upon 
the  material  provided,  and  the  hints  let  drop  by  the  sitters."^ 
Such  a  pronouncement  is  of  the  greatest  weight. 

That  Mrs.  Piper  in  a  state  of  trance  is  possessed  of  some 
faculty  beyond  the  normal,  may  be  admitted.  It  must  also 
be  admitted  that  a  few  of  her  achievements,  if  correctly 
reported,  are  incapable  of  a  rational  explanation  at  the  mo- 
ment. Some  of  her  successful  shots  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  chance  coincidence,  and  some  perhaps  to  clever  conjecture. 
Her  training  and  experience  must  surely  have  afforded  her 
great  opportunities  for  developing  any  native  gift  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  fact  of  observers  of  the  capacity  of  Professor  James, 
Dr.  Hodgson,  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Dr.  Leaf,  and  Professor  Hyslop, 
being  impressed  by  Mrs.  Piper's  honesty,  is  not  in  itself  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  fact.  Sir  WilUam  Crookes  was  equally 
confident  about  Foster's  and  Home's  ;  so  were  Sir  OUver 
Lodge  and  A.  R.  Wallace  about  other  highly  accredited 
mediums,  including  Eusapia  Palladino,  and  yet  they  were 
all  deceived.    And  surely  abihty  to   impress  one's  cHentele 

1  Modern  Spiritualism,  II ,  p.  345.  This  admirably  lucid  and  judicial  work  is  a  rich  mine  of 
critically  sifted  material  and  should  bo  carefully  studied  by  those  who  wish  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  the  subject. 
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with  one^s  integrity  is  an  essential  part  of  a  successful 
medium^s  capital.  If  fraudulent  mediums  always  misled 
people,  they  would  never  gain  anybody's  confidence.  But  is 
it  possible  to  apply  satisfactorily  any  criterion  of  distinction 
between  fraudulent  and  reliable  mediums  and  spirits?  Scep- 
tics may  say  that  all  mediums  are  reliable  until  they  deceive. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Piper,  as  in  the  case  of  other  mediums,  the  conviction  of  the 
medium's  honesty  is  based  on  experience  of  Mrs.  Piper's 
working  state,  whilst  the  communications  take  place  when 
she  is  entranced.  Now  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  from  what 
we  know  very  probable,  that  an  individual  may  exhibit 
different  quaUties  in  the  hypnotic  and  in  the  waking  states. 
When,  however,  we  believe  in  the  desire  and  capacity  of  an 
individual  to  tell  us  the  truth,  actual  observation  of  his  mental 
make-up  forms  the  basis  of  our  conviction.  But  how  are  we 
convinced  of  the  absence  of  any  motive  to  deceive?  Surely 
such  conviction  rests  on  the  assumption  that  if  the  individual 
in  question  were  actuated  by  such  a  motive,  we  should  have 
become  aware  of  it ;  which  involves  a  further  assumption  that 
the  whole  of  his  mental  life  is  known  to  us.  And  this,  of  course, 
implies  further  that  there  exists  in  him  no  other  life  which 
may  be  directed  by  other  motives  than  those  which  we  have 
been  able  to  discover.  Unfortunately,  these  criteria  cannot 
be  applied  in  a  case  of  medium  communications.  For  the 
fact  that  the  mediums  display  in  the  trance  state  qualities 
differing  from  those  displayed  in  the  waking  condition,  dis- 
turbs our  assurance  that  we  know  the  whole  of  their  mental 
composition.  Even  were  it  possible  to  obtain  the  assurance 
of  their  honesty  of  purpose,  a  doubt  must  still  remain  as  to 
the  trustworthiness  of  their  information.  There  are  things 
which  may  remain  unknown  to  them.  We  may  even  go 
further  than  this  and  say  that  there  is  positive  ground  for 
distrusting  their  information;  for,  from  the  facts  observed, 
including  those  depending  on  Mrs.  Piper,  we  are  obliged,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  conclude  that  the  intelligence  of  the  '^  spirits  " 
falls  below  the  human  standard.     Even  with  regard  to  Mrs. 
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Piper's  communications,  it  remains  therefore  doubtful  whether 
the  assumptions  on  which  human  testimony  is  received  can 
any  longer  be  made.  But  if  our  experience  of  human  nature 
in  general,  and  special  information  about  the  particular  spirit 
be  insufficient,  then  nothing  remains  but  to  fall  back  upon 
the  character  itself  of  the  communications.  The  nature  of 
these,  however,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  such  as  to  give 
us  encouragement,  much  less  to  afford  sufficient  evidence 
of  spirit  identity. 

The  fact  that  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  test 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  the  alleged  personaUties  ap- 
pearing during  Mrs.  Piper's  trances  have  remained  unan- 
swered constitutes  a  weighty  objection  to  taking  them  at 
their  own  estimation.  Thus,  a  certain  Hannah  Wild  left  a 
sealed  letter  for  the  express  purpose  of  a  test;  but  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  letter  dictated  by  her  supposed  spirit 
have  all  proved  erroneous.^  The  soi-disant  spirit  of  that 
harmless  and  probably  self-deceived  man,  Stainton  Moses, 
has  on  every  occasion  given  the  names  of  his  earthly  guides 
incorrectly.  George  Pelham  refused  at  first  to  answer  similar 
questions  on  the  ground  that  the  tests  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory; but  afterwards  he  gave  answers  all  of  which  were  wide 
of  the  mark.  It  was  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Myers  to 
the  members  of  the  S.  P.  R.  that  they  should  all  leave  sealed 
letters  at  their  death,  the  contents  of  which  should  be  known 
to  nobody  but  themselves.  Thus  far,  the  task  of  reading 
such  letters  has  not  been  satisfactorily  undertaken. 

If  the  mediums  be  really  clairvoyant  and  possess  pro- 
phetic power,  let  them  answer  a  few  questions  of  the  following 
simple  character.  Let  them  inform  us  of  the  exact  condition 
of  the  Canadian  wheat  crop  on  the  25th.  of  next  August, 
or  the  price  of  British  Consols  on  the  first  settling  day  nine 
months  hence ;  or  supposing  them  gifted  with  scientific  attain- 
ments, let  them  tell   us  whereabouts  in  Meyer   and   Men- 

1  If  "  death  "  be  followed  by  amnesia,  as  has  been  suggested  in  order  to  accoiint  for  the  "  spirit  " 
of  Hannah  being  unable  to  give  the  correct  version  of  the  letter,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  test 
can  be  satisfactorily  applied. 
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deljeff's  classification  of  the  chemical  elements  the  next  ele- 
ment will  be  found,  or  whether  the  a  particle  of  radio-active 
bodies  is  or  is  not  heUum.^  To  reply  to  these  demands  that 
such  matters  do  not  interest  the  spirits  seems  to  me  to  sur- 
render the  case.  For  how  does  the  defender  of  spirit  action 
know  this?  If  his  information  be  derived  merely  from  the 
fact,  as  it  surely  can  only  be,  that  these  questions  remain 
unanswered,  his  argument  simply  involves  a  vicious  circle. 
But  unless  these  or  equally  satisfactory  tests  be  met,  he  must 
not  be  surprised  and  pained  if  other  people,  whose  Uking  for 
arbitrarily  formulated  hypotheses  is  not  so  strongly  deve- 
loped as  his  own,  consider  him  to  be  groping  in  a  hopelessly 
befogged  atmosphere. 

Only  if  information  be  furnished  on  matters  known  to 
the  dead  and  unknown  to  the  medium,  to  the  inquirer  or  to 
any  Uving  individual,  would  we  be  entitled,  I  think,  to  seek 
the  explanation  along  other  than  any  already  known  psycho- 
physical channels.  At  present,  the  personaUties  appear- 
ing in  Mrs.  Piper's  communications  strike  one  much  more 
as  creations  than  as  re-incarnations.  And  unless  attempts  to 
gain  information  which  Ues  beyond  what  could  be  supplied 
from  terrestrial  sources  meet  with  more  success  than  they  have 
up  to  the  present  time,  it  will  be  a  thoroughly  justifiable  con- 
clusion that  the  alleged  spirits  are  after  all  simply  creations 
of  this  mediums'  subliminal  activity.  Able  thinkers  hke 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  and  Professor  Muensterberg  are  disposed 
to  deny  that  tests  of  any  kind  could  suffice  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  discarnate  spirits,  or  that  any  conceivable  evidence 
could  estabUsh  their  identity  in  view  of  the  unknown  and  un- 
imaginable sources  of  deception  arising  out  of  the  presumed 
other  world.  In  regard  to  the  question  whether  departed 
spirits  enter  or  can  enter  into  communication  with  the  Hving 
through  the  agency  of  mediums,  Muensterberg  emphatically 
says  there  is  no  compromise;   "  the  facts  as  they  are  claimed 

1  The  "  spirits  "  do  wonderful  things  for  believers,  but  will  do  almost  nothing  for  the  unconvinced 
scientific  inquirer. 
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do  not  exist  and  never  will  exist."^  Perhaps  this  indicates 
too  dogmatic  an  attitude.  It  is  true  that  human  testimony 
can  never  supplant  the  principles  of  rational  experience. 
Where  there  is  irreconcilable  conflict  between  them,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  former  must  give  way.  But  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable, and  hence  not  absolutely  irrational,  to  suppose  that 
mind  can  exist  without  body.  Is  it  then  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable that  discarnate  spirit  could  communicate  with 
mind  associated  with  body?  The  fundamental  difficulty 
is  and  will  be  to  prove  that  the  "  spirits ''  are  really  dis- 
carnate. 

Assuredly  at  present  the  burden  of  proof  still  rests 
with  the  spiritist  to  show  that  messages  are  received  from 
the  spirit-world,  from  spirits  identical  with  those  that  have 
previously  existed  on  this  earth.  It  is  not  taking  up  an  un- 
reasonable attitude  to  expect  that  the  hypothesis  of  dis- 
carnate spirit  activity  will,  even  in  Mrs.  Piper^s  case,  be  shown 
by  some  crucial  instances  to  be  superfluous;  although  now 
defended  by  psychologists  and  physicists  of  great  abihty.  It 
is  not  our  business  here  to  discuss  the  possible  natural  alter- 
native explanations  that  may  be  put  forward  with  regard 
to  Mrs.  Piper^s  performances.  But  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  excellent  maxim  of  parsimony  of  hypothesis  and  the 
principle  of  continuity  enjoin  us  to  extend  the  already  known 
means  of  explanation  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible;  in 
accordance  with  which  we  may  expect  that  hypnotism, 
thought  transference,  and  better  information  regarding  the 
nature  of  subliminal  activity  will  eventually  throw  Ught 
on  certain  residual  phenomena  of  Mrs.  Piper^s  trance  utter- 
ances. 

The  facts  connected  with  thought  transference  all 
point  in  the  direction  of  a  physical  explanation  in  analogy 
with  other  physical  forces,  since  it  is  found  that  increase  of 
distance  between  agent  and  percipient  has  an  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  results.    The  intensity  of  the  rapport  between 

1  Fsyobology  and  Life,  p.  253. 
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them  appears  like  the  intensity  of  gravitation  to  decrease  with 
the  distance.  The  phenomena  of  hypnotism  are  fairly  well 
known  at  the  present  time  even  if  their  ultimate  cause  be 
not  wholly  understood.  Although  no  thoroughly  satisfactory 
theory  is  forthcoming,  hypnotism  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  a  psychophysical  condition  of  increased  suggestibility, 
during  which  there  is  less  resistance  than  in  ordinary  waking 
life  to  the  sequence  of  certain  ideas.  As  to  its  physical  con- 
ditions, while  difference  of  opinion  is  very  noticeable,  it  is 
possible  that  dissociation  between  the  brain  tracts  of  the 
cerebrum  ordinarily  connected  allows  of  an  increased  func- 
tioning of  the  lower  nervous  centres  along  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  controlling  influences  of  the  higher  ones,  the 
activity  of  which  corresponds  to  the  consciousness  of  or- 
dinary waking  life.  Hj^notism  is  not  at  all  mystical,  but 
it  is  unfortunately  often  employed  at  the  present  time 
for  the  introduction  of  mystical  theories,  which  by  this  means 
gain  a  semi-scientific  aspect.  It  is  completely  misleading 
to  represent  the  hypnotic  subject  as  Mr.  Myers  and  others 
obliged  by  the  requirements  of  fantastic  theories  have 
done,  as  always  an  intellectually  and  morally  superior 
being  to  the  waking  one.  Along  with  increased  perceptual 
power  in  certain  directions  there  are  equally  obvious  limit- 
ations, and  the  hypnotic  subject  is  to  a  great  extent,  if  not 
indeed  in  some  cases  wholly,  under  the  control  of  the  operator, 
so  that  his  volition  is  decidedly  limited  and  curtailed.  The 
hypnotic  patient  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  stunted  individual, 
especially  in  the  condition  of  deep  hypnosis.  Now  the  similar- 
ity between  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  those  of  second- 
ary personality  is  very  striking. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  through  the 
trance  utterances  of  Mrs.  Piper  we  are  not  brought  into  con- 
tact with  departed  relatives  and  friends,  but  by  some  means 
with  fragments  of  their  decaying  memories.  But  the  how 
of  this  still  remains  obscure.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mrs. 
Piper  is  able  by  some  hitherto  unrecognized  physical  means 
to   tap   the  subliminal  cerebral  stream  as  well  as  the  supra- 
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liminal  consciousness  of  those  who  consult  her,  and  so  give 
them  back  their  own  ideas  as  communications  from  the  spirit 
world.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  it  will  be  intelligible  that 
she  should  be  able  to  communicate  facts  which  were  not 
consciously  known  to  any  of  those  present  at  her  seances. 
If  telepathy  is  here  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  explanation, 
it  seems  that  its  conception  may  have  to  be  extended  in  order 
to  cover  all  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Piper's  communication.  It 
may  have  to  be  made  to  embrace  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
from  the  memories  of  sitters,  and  not  merely  facts  consciously 
known  to  them.  But  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  the  idea  of  such  an  extension.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  not  the  same  scientific  evidence  for  this  sort  of 
telepathy  as  there  is  for  the  influence  of  actually  present 
mental  states,  and  even  for  the  latter  the  evidence  is  on  a 
decidedly  limited  scale.  At  the  moment  there  seems  to  be 
no  evidence  for  the  first  mentioned  sort  at  all.  Yet  it  would 
involve  an  extension  of  the  telepathic  hypothesis  only  along 
fundamentally  similar  Unes.  Everything  points  to  a  physical 
basis  for  telepathy.  Nobody  supposes  that  mental  states 
as  such  are  transferred.  It  can  only  be  the  physical  and 
physiological  excitement  which  accompanies  them  that  can 
influence  the  brain  of  the  recipient. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  the  memories  of  sitters, 
would  apparently  mean  nothing  more  than  that  their  sublim- 
inal cerebral  activity  influenced  by  former  experiences,  though 
insufficient  to  arouse  any  distinct  states  of  consciousness  in 
them,  is  nevertheless  able  to  influence  the  medium's  brain, 
endowed  with  intensely  greater  physical  sensitiveness,  and 
thus  produce  corresponding  ideas.  If  telepathy  in  this  form 
is  to  be  accepted,  it  will  probably  be  as  only  one  factor 
in  the  process  necessary  to  explain  some  of  Mrs.  Piper's 
records.  Secondary  personaUty  of  an  unusually  remarkable 
kind  will  have  to  be  added;  and  it  is  just  a  question  whether 
this  is  not  always  indicative  of  a  pathological  condition.  An 
important  objection  to  the  telepathic  hypothesis  lies,  according 
to  Dr.  Hyslop,  in  the  fact  of  the  change  of  communicators, 
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while  another  is  involved  in  what  he  has  called  the  dramatic 
play  of  personality.  Those  who  have  been  present  at  the 
seances  may  perhaps  be  more  impressed  by  the  latter,  but  in 
the  reports  this  factor  does  not  stand  out  in  any  striking 
way.  A  skilful  medium  ought  in  this  expect  to  be  able  "  to 
fill  the  bill.^' 

I  do  not  see  that  we  are  necessarily  reduced,  as  Dr. 
Hyslop  supposes,  to  choosing  between  the  alternatives  of 
telepathy  or  spiritism.  It  appears  very  doubtful  whether 
at  the  moment  we  have  got  far  enough  to  frame  any  definite 
hypothesis  which  is  at  all  adequate.  The  scientific  attitude 
would  seem  to  consist  rather  in  suspense  of  judgment,  along 
with  the  resolve  to  continue  patiently  the  investigations  of 
the  respective  phenomena.  Properly  sifted  these  may  in 
themselves  form  valuable  contributions  to  psychology,  even 
should  they  never,  as  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  think, 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  human  immortality.  For  this 
purpose  numerous  and  better  editions  of  Mrs.  Piper  will  be 
required.  Because  we  are  unable  at  the  moment  to  frame 
an  adequate  explanation  of  all  hers,  or  Eusapia  Palladino's 
performances,  it  does  not  follow  that  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  supposition  of  the  interference  of  disembodied  spirits. 
We  are  equally  unable  to  explain  the  feats  of  clever  jugglers 
and  necromancers. 

Before  inquiring  what  new  agencies  require  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  facts,  it  ought  to  be  seriously  considered 
whether  any  new  agencies  require  to  be  inferred  at  all,  or 
whether  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  operation  of  those 
already  known  will  not  suffice  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
in  question.  In  a  time  which  has  seen  the  introduction  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  the  electron  theory  of  matter,  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  postulating  new  forces, 
particularly  extra-physical  ones,  since  it  is  probable  that  the 
mode  of  operation  of  previously  recognized  forces  may  not 
yet  be  wholly  understood.  Hyperphysical  hypotheses  can  in 
any  case  never  be  considered  until  it  has  been  shown  that 
no  physical  explanation  is  conceivable.   The  late  Mr.  Myers  in 
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his  work,  '^  Human  Personality  and  its  Survival  after  Death," 
took  a  very  different  view  of  the  problem,  and  attempted  a 
positive  reply  to  the  question  of  positing  a  new  agency.  But 
it  seems  that  his  speculations  will  scarcely  stand  the  test 
prescribed  by  logical  method.  His  theory,  dressed  out  with 
much  Uterary  skill  and  unfortunately  also  with  much  para- 
logism, and  depending  on  many  doubtful  facts,  involves 
so  many  assumptions,  and  is  so  complex,  as  to  show  up 
unfavourably  even  against  the  ordinary  spiritist  interpre- 
tation. Had  fchoice  to  be  made  between  these,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  according  to  all  estabUshed  rules  of  scientific 
reasoning,  which  would  be  preferable.^ 

It  is  a  perfectly  hopeless  procedure  to  attempt,  as  Mr. 
Myers  does,  to  found  an  argument  for  the  survival  of  the  soul 
after  death  upon  thefuncertain  basis  of  a  shifting  aggregate 
of  multiple  personaUties.  Throughout  his  whole  exposition 
there  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  confusion  between  the 
self  as  a  co-ordination  of  psychophysical  activities  and  the 
self  as  an  independent,  indivisible,  and  permanent  unity. 
What  astonishes  one  most  and  represents  a  fundamental 
weakness  in  Myers'  hypothesis,  which  is  an  obvious  attempt 
to  reconcile  belief  in  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul  with  the  known 
results  of  experimental  psychology,  is  this:  that  no  step  is 
made  towards  showing  that  the  subUminal  self  exists  indepen- 
dently of  physiological  conditions.  And  does  not  the  doctrine 
of  this  subUminal  and  larger  self  of  which  the  normal  or 
waking  consciousness  is  only  a  part  or  a  fraction,  a  selection 
like  the  visible  spectrum  of  a  larger  whole,  and  forming  only 
an  inferior  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  psychic  organism, 
involve  a  desertion  of  the  ground  of  verifiable  hypothesis? 
Further,  Mr.  Myers  introduced  into  the  question  the  concep- 
tion of  ethical  values  where  they  really  have  no  place  at  all. 
Certainly  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  attributing  a  high 
moral  value  to  ^*  the  subhminar'  as  such.  There  is  just  as 
much  reason  to  revive  a  medieval  view  which  attributed  its 

1  See  on  this   point   the    able  review  of    Myers'  work    by  W,  McDougall.  in  Mind,  N.  S.,  vol.  xii., 
October,  1903. 
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activities  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  or  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Myers  was  here  misled,  through  his  over-estima- 
tion of  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  hypnotic  trance. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  cases  which  undoubtedly 
represent  pathological  types,  such  as  Felida  X,  the  Misses 
Beauchamp,  Ansel  Bourne,  etc.,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  sub- 
liminal activity  exhibited  in  hypnosis  displays  a  sufficiently 
developed  and  connected  system  of  ideas  and  mental  states 
as  to  warrant  its  being  designated  a  self  in  the  psychological 
sense.  It  is  certainly  more  than  doubtful  that  such  an  ^'  other 
self ''  exists  in  every  individual.^  But  leaving  this  point 
undetermined,  a  second  fundamental  feature  of  weakness  in 
Myers^  theory  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  human  immortality 
is  this :  that  the  self  whose  indefinite  continuance  it  aims  at 
guaranteeing,  is  not  the  self  which  we  ordinarily  know,  and 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to' discipline  and  educate  in  this 
life.  Human  existence  is  simply  cut  up  into  separate  lives 
between  which  no  memory  exists.  Of  what  value  then  would 
be  the  conservation  of  this  other  self? 

Without  memory  of  personal  identity,  immortality  is 
surely  deprived  of  all  meaning  and  ethical  significance.  That 
subtle  dialectician,  Mr.  McTaggart,  has  indeed  laboured  in 
^^Some  Dogmas  of  Religion^^  and  in  "Studies  in  Hegelian 
Cosmology  ^^  to  prove  the  contrary,  one  of  his  main  argu- 
ments being  that  although  the  actual  experiences  are  for- 
gotten, their  results  may  somehow  be  carried  over  into  the 
succeeding  life,  so  that  the  individual  will  be  wiser  and  better 
in  the  second  life  on  account  of  what  happened  in  the  first 
one.^  He  will  be  able  to  build  in  the  new  life  on  the  foun- 
dations laid  in  a  state  of  previous  existence.  "  In  spite  of 
loss  of  memory, '^  we  are  told,  "it  is  the  same  person  who 
lives  in  the  successive  lives.'^  This  will  I  think  sound 
plausible  only  so  long  as  the  ambiguity  in  the  term"  person  ^^ 

1  A  large  amount  of  subliminal  activity  involves  doubtless  nothing  more  than  xinconscious 
cerebration. 

2  How  the  results  of  the  first  life  can  be  carried  over  into  the  successive  incarnations  is  a  further 
problem  which  can  be  passed  over  here.  Some  sort  of  metaphysical  soul  substance  would  seem  to 
form  the  indispensable  vehicle  and  substrate. 
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is  not  perceived.  If  it  be  the  same  person  because  there 
is  an  identity  of  substance,  or  continuity  between  the 
metaphysical  substrate  underlying  the  two  Uves,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  that  a  materiahst  might  not  admit;  but  then 
there  is  nothing  more  distinctive  of  human  immortaUty  in 
this  than  there  is  in  the  persistence  of  substance  generally, 
as  illustrated  for  physical  objects  in  the  conservation  and 
identity  of  matter  and  energy.  In  both  cases  the  identity 
that  exists  is  the  identity  of  something  for  an  objective  thinker 
or  on-looker.  No  identity  exists  for,  because  it  is  not  ex- 
perienced by,  any  of  the  successive  appearances  of  matter 
in  the  one  case  or  of  consciousness  in  the  other.  Both  are  on 
the  very  same  footing  in  this  respect.  Identity  of  substance 
in  no  way  guarantees  personal  identity. 

Without  personal  identity  there  seems  nothing  pecuUar 
in  human  immortahty  at  all.  Mr.  McTaggart's  theory  of 
immortaUty  seems  to  be  the  most  mechanical  possible.  Does 
it  really  amount  to  anything  more  than  the  view  that 
nothing  is  lost  in  reahty,  and  that  spiritual  energy  goes  on 
increasing  generally,  regardless  of  human  personahty?  Mr. 
McTaggart  asks,  ^^  Why  should  men  who  are  so  anxious 
to-day  to  prove  that  we  shall  survive  after  this  Ufe  is  ended, 
regard  the  hypothesis  that  we  have  already  survived  the 
end  of  a  Ufe  as  one  which  is  beneath  consideration?  "  Is 
it  not  just  because  they  are  not  conscious  of  the  continuity, 
and  hence  the  question  of  pre-existence  has  no  special 
meaning  for  them?  Mr.  McTaggart  admits  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove  a  man  wrong  if  he  should  say  that  he 
takes  no  more  interest  in  his  own  fate  after  memory  of  his 
present  Ufe  had  gone,  than  he  would  take  in  the  fate 
of  some  unknown  person?  Quite  so!  If  he  is  not  aware 
of  his  previous  existence  and  is  not  to  be  conscious  of  his 
future  existence,  why  should  these  interest  him  any  more  than 
the  continued  persistence  of  matter  throughout  the  series  of 
physical  changes?  It  is  quite  logical  to  hold  that  any  evi- 
dence which  wiU  estabUsh  immortaUty  will  prove  pre-existence, 
for  without  doubt  the  persistence  of  substance  appUes  as 
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much  to  the  past  as  to  the  present  and  future.  An  inde- 
structible soul  substance  may  be  easily  conceived  as  eter- 
nally existent.  But  why  should  an  individual  show  any 
special  interest  about  the  unknown  personahties  who  are 
afterwards  to  be  housed  in  his  soul-substance,  any  more 
than  he  would  display  it  in  regard  to  the  unknown  persons 
who  enjoyed  the  use  of  it  before  him?  The  identity  of  the 
successive  incarnations  remains,  too,  a  mere  possibiUty.  It 
is  impossible  to  exemplify  or  perceive  it  as  is  the  case  with 
the  indestructibihty  of  matter  and  energy.  Here  the  idea 
of  an  identity  is  experimentally  illustrated  through  a  proof 
of  the  quantitative  agreement  between  the  successive  trans- 
formations or  series  of  changes.  The  identity,  it  has  been 
said,  exists  for  an  observer,  who  can  follow  the  continuity 
of  substance  in]  its  various  changes.  But  such  an  on-looker 
or  subject  is  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  successive  editions 
of  human  selves. 

If  Mr.  Myers's  exposition  goes  to  show  anything,  it  proves 
that  the  flame  of  personaUty  is  neither  definite  nor  permanent. 
It  involves  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  unexplained  by  means 
of  the  still  less  intelhgible  and  more  unknown,  a  procedure 
opposed  to  all  sound  principles  of  scientific  method.  It 
makes  a  mystery  out  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism;  and 
either  fails  toltake  account  of  or  else  does  violence  to  some 
of  the  facts  of  experimental  psychology.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  asserting  that  a  hypnotic  patient  is  intellectually 
improved  because  his  range  of  sense  perception  is  in  some 
directions  extended,  than  there  is  to  say  of  a  dog  or  a  bird, 
that  it  is  a  higher  being  than  a  man  because  its  senses  of 
smell  or  sight  are  immeasurably  keener.  ^'If  the  mediums 
perceive  what  we  do  not  perceive,  so  also  to  some  extent 
do  the  lower  animals."  At  the  same  time  they  do  not  seem  to 
know  all  that  we  know.  Where  patients  have  shown  signs  of 
moral  improvement  through  h3rpnotic  treatment,  this  has 
depended  on  the  persistent  suggestions  of  the  operator,  and 
has  also  held  good  eventually  of  their  waking  condition. 
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The  unusual  or  strange  is  not  necessarily  higher  or  bet- 
ter than  the  known.  Like  all  mystical  theories,  however, 
that  of  Mr.  Myers  has  a  tendency  in  this  direction.  It  is 
rather  discouraging,  even  if  psychologically  interesting,  to 
hear  it  defended  by  a  prominent  physicist  as  a  good  work- 
ing theory,  seeing  that  it  ignores  all  canons  of  scientific 
method,  and  refers  the  obscure  to  the  still  more  obscure. 
In  their  recent  pursuit  of  radio-activity  and  the  electrons, 
some  physicists  seem  to  have  thrown  logic  altogether  aside. 
Their  scientific  imagination  has  hurried  them  along  without 
much  critical  doubt  as  to  the  proofs  of  their  theories.  Their 
attempts  to  show  the  origin  of  matter  out  of  something 
which  originally  has  neither  extension  nor  weight,  are  eagerly 
welcomed  by  spiritualistically  inclined  metaphysicians,  into 
whose  hands  they  are  unconsciously  playing.  We  must 
therefore  bear  patiently  with  attempts  to  revive  an  obscure 
concept  of  the  soul  ^^  which  pours  spiritual  energy  to  the  body 
and  keeps  the  latter  alive  by  constantly  attending  to  it/' 
as  well  as  with  a  hypothesis  of  ^^  psychorragic  diathesis,'' 
which  though  insusceptible  of  proof  is  yet  so  intangible  as  to 
elude  disproof.  The  view  that  clairvoyance  and  prevision, 
the  evidence  for  which  falls  far  below  that  for  telepathy, 
which  itself,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  has  not  yet  been 
rendered  plausible,  must  be  and  are  transcendent  faculties 
to  the  full  use  of  which  we  cannot  attain  under  present  con- 
ditions of  existence,^  appears  to  illustrate  a  form  of  a  well- 
known  prejudice,  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  un- 
scientific :  that  the  more  unusual,  the  less  known,  anything  is, 
the  higher  and  more  valuable  it  in  all  probability  is. 

This  fallacy  has  been  exempUfied  in  all  ages,  in  the  im- 
portance attached  to  seemingly  miraculous  and  obscure 
events,  and  is  well  illustrated  at  the  present  time  in  the  keen 
sense  for  and  hunt  after  the  marvelous.  But  it  is  obviously 
quite  irrational  to  make  our  ignorance  a  reason  for  thinking 
better  of  anything,  or  to  assume  that  the  unknown  as  such 
must  be  superior  to  the  known.  Surely  it  is  on  the  principle 
of  worshipping  the  unknown  and  the  obscure  that  we  are 

1     An  opposite  supposition  is  more  plausible:  that  these  are  remnants  of  decaying  capacities 
which  may  from  the  mental  side  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  animal  origin  of  man 
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told  by  a  prominent  scientist  that  ^*  the  subliminal  is  probably 
the  more' real  and  more  noble,  more  comprehensive  and  more 
intelligent  self."  For  such  a  statement  I  venture  to  assert 
that  not  even  the  beginning  of  a  proof  is  forthcoming.  The 
glimpses  of  its  operation  occasionally  vouchsafed  to  us  show 
it  to  be  sadly  Umited  and  frequently  incoherent.  Would 
its  indefinite  continuance  really  be  worth  contending  for? 
Why  should  we  throw  overboard  a  self  of  whose  activity 
we  are  really  aware  and  whose  capacities  we  have  laboured 
to  develop  in  order  to  embrace  a  so-called  self  of  a  problem- 
atic and  most  frequently  of  a  pathological  nature,  with 
whose  capacity  and  qualities  we  are  only  fitfully  acquainted 
(in  the  case  of  other  individuals),  and  between  which  and  our 
better  known  self  there  is  no  internal  connexion  or  identity? 
We  maintain  that  the  required  experimental  evidence 
is  not  forthcoming  to  show  that  mental  states  and  activities 
exist  apart  from  physiological  changes.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  even  the  much-worshipped  subUminal 
consciousness  is  physiologically  conditioned.  All  the  ex- 
perimental evidence  we  possess  goes  to  support  the  view 
that  mental  processes  always  have  nervous  changes,  either 
as  antecedents,  or,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  concomitants. 
Physical  changes  affect  not  only  the  degree  but  the  very 
existence  of  consciousness.  It  may  be  said  that  these  con- 
siderations afford  no  proof  against  immortality;  that  they 
amount  only  to  negative  evidence.  Granted;  yet  actual 
experience  does  not  afford  us  the  smallest  indication  of  any 
set  of  conditions  other  than  material  with  which  mental 
activities  are  associated.  While  it  is  true  that  this  does  not 
suffice  to  prove  that  mental  states  cannot  exist  apart  from  a 
material  organism,  it  certainly  throws  the  burden  of  proof 
on  those  who  contend  that  human  consciousness  can  exist 
without  a  brain. ^ 

1  Were  we,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  the  problem  from  the  "  natural 
science  "  standpoint,  discussing  the  philosophical  arguments  on  behalf  of  human  immortality,  account 
would  have  to  be  taken  of  the  idealist  position,  according  to  which  in  the  last  analysis  the  brain  and 
matter  in  general,  so  far  from  being  necessary  conditions  of  our  perceiving  and  thinking,  really 
depend  upon  our  perceptional  and  ideational  activities  If  the  pnysical  universe  be,  as  it  is  on  this 
interpretation,  ultimately  mental,  or  if  it  depend  somehow  on  consciousness,  then  the  relation  of 
mind  to  a  nervous  system  is  radically  altered.  The  present  writer  is  not  disposed  to  regard  the 
relation  between  physiological  changes  and  mental  states  as  one  of  cause  and  efifect ;  such  a  con- 
nexion being  excluded  by  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
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Those  who  dislike  this  conclusion  will  still  say:  ^'  It  is 
nevertheless  possible  that  human  consciousness  is  inde- 
pendent of  material  conditions/^  The  resort  to  possibiHties  is 
a  favourite  device  of  those  who  will  not  be  convinced  of  a 
distasteful  theory  by  anything  less  than  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  which  kind  of  test  is  never  required  in  the  case 
of  their  own,  and  it  serves  also  to  divert  attention  from  the 
logical  conditions  under  which  the  problem  presents  itself. 
It  attempts  to  ignore  the  burden  of  proof.  It  fails  to  take 
account  of  the  character  of  the  ascertained  evidence ;  for  it 
is  not  a  question  of  possibiUty  but  of  probability.  Whatever 
is  conceivable  is  possible,  and  since  disembodied  consciousness 
is  not  inconceivable,  it  is  not  impossible.  But  inconceiva- 
bility is  only  a  negative  criterion  of  truth.  It  can  never  be 
employed  for  the  establishment  of  a  particular  scientific 
hypothesis.  To  urge  mere  possibiUties  against  probabiUties 
is  logically  indefensible,  and  hence  wholly  irrational.  It 
was  against  such  a  procedure  that  Newton  rightly  directed 
his  well-known  rule:  ^^  in  experimental  science,  proposi- 
tions obtained  from  the  phenomena  through  induction 
must  be  considered  as  estabUshed  or  at  least  as  probable 
until  others  equally  well  established  are  forthcoming,  which 
either  refute  them  or  render  them  more  precise."  Otherwise, 
as  he  saw,  any  induction  might  be  overturned  by  the 
veriest  fiction  of  the  undisciplined  imagination. 

The  fact  that  the  system  of  knowledge  is  continually  in 
a  process  of  becoming,  affords  no  ground  for  believing  just 
what  one  pleases.  For  if  the  content  of  science  be  still  frag- 
mentary, its  methods  on  the  other  hand  are  well  estabUshed 
and  perfectly  definite.  They  afford  us  criteria  of  proof  and 
disproof,  and  enjoin  us  to  waste  no  time  over  mere  con- 
jectures which  are  not  submissible  to  definite  tests.  But 
these  uncompromising  methods  naturally  repel  those  who 
prefer  the  more  tractable  and  elastic  one  of  personal  con- 
viction, and  who,  aiming  at  "  unstiffening "  all  received 
scientific  theories,  decry  rigid  canons  of  evidence.  It  is  use- 
less, however,  for  these  individuals  to  appeal  to  the  verdict 
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of  history  to  discover  loop-holes  for  a  general  attack  on 
scientific  method,  on  the  ground  that  history  shows  some  beliefs 
as  acknowledged  to  be  true  to-day  which  were  not  accepted 
in  earlier  times,  while  some  formerly  received  scientific  theories 
are  now  discarded.  For  whatever  history  teaches,  it  certainly 
seems  to  show  this,  that  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  science 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  field  formerly  claimed  by 
mystical  wisdom.  Theories  and  alleged  facts  have  always 
had  to  be  remoulded  until  they  fitted  in  with  the  general 
principles  of  causal  explanation.  ^^  If  the  scientist  of 
earlier  times  disbelieved  in  phenomena  as  products  of  witch- 
craft and  believe  to-day  in  the  same  phenomena  as  pro- 
ducts of  hypnotic  suggestion  and  hysteria,  the  mystics 
are  not  victorious  but  defeated.  As  long  as  the  ethical 
category  of  Satanic  influence  was  applied  to  the  phenomena 
they  were  not  true;  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  under 
causal  categories  they  were  accepted  as  true,  but  they  were 
then  no  longer  mystical — it  was  not  witchcraft  any  more."^ 
No  prudent  thinker  will  deny  that  there  are  probably  many 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  which  have  not  yet  been  taken 
account  of  by  our  scientific  philosophy.  At  the  same  time 
he  will  certainly  not  be  disposed  to  admit  that  what  has 
been  modestly  called  by  the  late  Mr.  Myers  "  palaeolithic 
psychology ''  will  be  driven  from  the  field  by  incoherent 
messages  of  alleged  bodiless  spirits,  uttered  after  long 
stammering,  from  presumably  one  of  the  many  dimensions 
of  an  hypostasized  non-Euclidean  space. 

J.    W.    A.    HiCKSON 


1  Psychology  and  Life,  p.  276. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  POET 

FORTY  YEARS  ago  might  have  been  seen  walking  along 
the  streets  of  Montreal  to  his  daily  task  of  drudgery 
at  the  journaUst's  desk,  a  man  slightly  over  middle  age, 
with  stooping  shoulders  and  not  very  noticeable  physique 
— an  ordinary  enough  figure  to  the  casual  looker-on.  But 
the  careful  observer  would  have  noted  the  expressive  gray- 
blue  eye,  the  clean  cut  features,  the  lofty  intellectual  fore- 
head, and  would  have  known  the  poet  and  the  dreamer  of 
dreams. 

"  He  walked  our  streets   and    no  one  knew 
That  something  of  celestial  hue 
Had  passed  along." 

So,  pondering  on  the  tragic  stories  of  the  Old  Testament, 
for  that  was  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
those  wonderful  tales  of  events  in  the  dim  dawn  of  history, 
weaving  his  weird  fancies  about  them  into  poems  of  great 
imagination  and  charm,  Charles  Hea^^ysege  spent  the  quiet 
years  of  a  life  of  toil  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  unknown  except 
to  a  few  appreciative  friends. 

His  writings  were  at  first  published  anonymously  and 
they  were  received  in  silence.  Then,  after  a  few  years,  they 
attracted  some  notice  and  were  favourably  reviewed  by 
Coventry  Patmore  in  the  North  American  Review,  by  Charles 
Lanman  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  by  Bayard  Taylor 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  in  other  magazines,  and  Long- 
fellow and  Emerson  wrote  praising  them.  But  this  interest 
died  down  and  his  works  never  became  known  to  the  reading 
pubUc.  The  best  and  fullest  account  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Burpee's  essay,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  1901 . 
But  this  and  the  inclusion  of  some  extracts,  and  a  few  of  the 
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shorter  poems  in  W.  D.  LighthalFs  ^'  Songs  of  the  Great  Do- 
minion/' and  the  Anthologies  of  E.  C.  Stedman  and  WiUiam 
Sharp,  and  in  other  collections  are  the  only  references  in  years 
to  one  whose  name  should  be  well  known  all  over  Canada  and 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  Enghsh  poetry.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  if  his  name  be  mentioned  in  any  gathering,  most  of  the 
people  know  it  not,  and  only  a  few  are  aware  that  he  was 
the  author  of  a  drama  called  ^'  Saul,''  of  which  they  only 
remember  the  name.  And  how  can  it  well  be  otherwise 
when  his  books  have  not  been  republished  and  cannot  be 
purchased  at  any  booksellers?  ^^  Almost  unread  in  this  coun- 
try and  very  little  known  in  America,"  writes  William  Sharp. 
Surely  this  general  neglect  warrants  our  calUng  him  a  for- 
gotten poet ! 

"  What  is  the  boasted  bubble,  reputation? 
To-day  it  is  the  world's  loud  cry 
Which    may    to-morrow    die, 
Or  roll  from  generation  unto  generation 
And    magnify  and   grow   to   fame, 
That  quenchless  glory  round  a  great  man's  name." 

So  he  sings  in  his  sonnet  on  ^'  Good  Deeds,"  and  if  to-day 
that  cry  sounds  far  off  and  faint,  we  feel  sure  that  the  future 
holds  in  store  an  abiding  fame  for  the  most  imaginative 
poet  that  has  ever  lived  in  Canada.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  will  be  pubUshed,  so  that 
they  may  be  accessible  to  every  one. 

Charles  Heavysege  was  born  in  England  in  1816  and 
came  to  Canada  with  his  family  in  1853.  He  says  in  one  of 
his  letters  that  from  the  age  of  nine,  except  for  a  short  period 
spent  at  school,  it  had  been  his  lot  to  labour  from  ten  to 
thirteen  hours  daily.  He  was  always  thoughtful  and  ob- 
servant of  man  and  nature  and  from  childhood  felt  the  stirrings 
of  poetry  within  him.  His  occupation  for  some  time  was 
that  of  a  wood  carver  in  a  furniture  factory.  While  working 
he  was  able  to  think  over  his  subjects  and  compose  his  poems. 
He  regretted  afterwards  that  he  gave  this  up,  but  he  thought 
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journalism  would  suit  him  better  and  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Montreal  Witness,  He  was  not  trained,  however,  for 
this  work  nor  was  he  rapid  in  writing  out  reports,  and  he 
found  it  all  very  laborious.  The  only  time  he  had  for  poetry 
was  in  the  evening  at  home,  surrounded  by  his  family.  His 
reading  was  not  varied,  and  to  acquire  general  culture  he 
never  had  the  leisure.  His  favourite  studies  were  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare.  His  recreation  was  taken  on  Mount  Royal, 
where  he  never  tired  of  watching  the  varying  sunshine  and 
storm  passing  over  the  distant  stretches  of  the  landscape 
around  him.  So  passed  until  his  death  in  1876,  his,  to  all 
appearance,  uneventful  life.  Hard  work  he  had  by  day,  but 
evening  brought  his  favourite  pursuit,  "  the  prouder 
pleasures  of  the  mind.^*  The  account  of  his  Ufe  and  works 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  mentions 
1869,  1876  and  1878  in  different  passages  as  the  date  of  his 
death.  But  I  am  assured  that  Mr.  John  Readers  statement 
that  it  was  1876  is  to  be  relied  on. 

The  reputation  of  Heavysege  as  a  poet  rests  on  the  drama 
"  Saul,"  ^'  Jephthah's  Daughter,"  and  a  few  sonnets.  He 
wrote  some  other  pieces,  '^  Jezebel,"  ^^  Count  Fihppo,"  "  The 
Owl,"  and  '^The  Dark  Huntsman;"  but  those  already  men- 
tioned are  his  best.  ^^  Saul "  shows  at  once  his  greatness 
and  his  Umitations;  the  beauty  of  his  imaginative  thought, 
often  expressed  in  haunting  Unes,  on  the  one  hand,  his  proUxity, 
anachronisms,  and  want  of  dramatic  form  on  the  other.  Bay- 
ard Taylor  says  of  it:  ^^  It  cannot  be  measured  by  dramatic 
laws.  It  is  an  epic  in  dialogue,  and  its  chief  charm  Ues  in  the 
march  of  the  story  and  the  detailed  individual  monologues, 
rather  than  in  contrast  of  characters  or  exciting  situations. 
The  breath  of  a  lofty  purpose  has  been  breathed  upon  every 
page.  The  language  is  fresh,  racy,  and  vigorous,  and 
utterly  free  from  the  impress  of  modern  masters;  much  of 
it  might  have  been  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Shake- 
speare." 

The  story  of  ''  Saul,"  as  told  in  the  Bible,  is  that  of  a 
man  whose  magnificent  physique,  great  stature,  and  striking 
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appearance  made  him  a  noticeable  figure  in  a  young  nation 
which  had  to  depend  for  its  existence  on  the  bravery  of 
individuals  who  could  lead  its  armies  triumphantly  against 
its  numerous  foes.  ^' There  was  not  among  the  children  of 
Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he/'  For  these  qualities  he  was 
chosen  the  first  king. 

"  Warriors  and  Chiefs!  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  hosts  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path: 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath."^ 

Young,  brave,  handsome  and  enthusiastic,  he  led  Israel 
to  victory,  and  promised  to  fulfil  the  eager  hopes  of  the 
people.  In  these  earlier  years  he  appeared  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  great  rulers  of  his  country.  The  world  and 
its  glories  seemed  to  lie  at  his  feet. 
"  Thou  art  grown  to  a  monarch;  a  people  is  thine; 

And  all  gifts  that  the  world  offers  singly,  on  one  head  combine; 
High  ambition  and  deeds  that  surpass  it,  fame  crowning  them — all, 
Brought  to  blaze  on  the  head  of  one  creature — King  Saul."^ 

But  a  mental  weakness  was  inherent  in  his  constitution, 
and  under  repeated  attacks  of  the  malady,  his  mind  and  body 
failed.  The  reputation  he  had  won,  and  the  power  he  had 
wielded,  were  gradually  lost  and  he  was  finally  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  enemy  on  Mount  Gilboa.  A  sad  and  tragic  end 
to  a  career  that  opened  with  such  brilliant  promise  for  him- 
self and  his  house,  Saul  and  his  sons  dead  and  dishonoured  on 
their  last  battlefield.  ''How  are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the 
weapons  of  war  perished." 

Samuel  says  that  his  ruin  was  the  judgment  of  the  Lord, 
because  he  offered  sacrifice  and  did  not  exterminate  every  in- 
dividual of  the  Amalekites.  But  the  reasons  already  given 
seem  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  his  failure.  And  so  his 
dream  of  life  vanished  in  night  without  one  ray  of  light  to 

illumine  the  darkness. 

"  A  meteor 
"  That  crossed  the  welkin  ere  the  break  of  day, 
"  And   then  went  out  forever." 

1  Lord  Byron. 

2  Robert  Browning. 
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Four  very  interesting  people  occupy  the  stage  during  this 
period.    Three  of  them  are  typical  examples  for  all  time;  the 
devout  Samuel,  the  fearless  and  fervent  David  and  the  loving 
Jonathan.     These  epithets  attach  themselves  to  them,  but  all 
sides  of  their  varied  characters  are  given  in  the  Scriptures. 
Samuel,  who  listened  to  the  inner  voice  in  his  youth  and  tried 
to  follow  its  counsel  through  his  life,  erred  when  old,  in  pro- 
moting his  unworthy  sons,  and  in  being  unnecessarily  cruel  to 
the  Amalekites.     David  often  sinned  grievously.    Against 
Jonathan  only  the  Chroniclers  have  nothing  to  record.      An 
affectionate  son,  a  brave  soldier,  with  no  feeling  of  jealousy 
for  his  rival,  he  stands  out  against  the  fierce  background  of 
his  day,  a  man  without  reproach,  and  with  a  nature  so  love- 
able   that  his  very  name  has  become  the  synonym  of  pure 
unselfish  friendship.      Far  different  is   Saul.      The  outward 
events  of  his  life  are  dramatic  enough,  his  meteoric  rise,  his 
victories,  his  illness,  his  death.     But  in  studying  his  career 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  no  great  soul  inhabited  his  splendid 
frame.     His  is  not  a  weighty  character.    No  forceful  mag- 
netic personality  impressed  his  people.     His  successor  David, 
might  sink  to  lower  depths,  but  he  reached  at  times  to  heights 
unimagined  by  Saul.     His  remorse  and  penitence  rise  above 
his  sins,  and  like  a  mist  gathering  over  the  earth,  hide  the 
frailties  of  humanity.     The  poetic  temperament  and  deep  re- 
ligious feeling  with  which  he  was  endowed  by  nature  were 
combined  with  great  practical  capacity,  and  his  life  has  en- 
riched the  domain  of  literature,  and  the  world  of  action. 
Saul  was  not  of  this  race  of  great  men.     His  home  was  not  on 
the  mountain  top,  but  on  the  lower  levels  of  life,  where  he 
could  be  head  and  shoulders  above  the  common  crowd  and 
attract  its  noisy  admiration.    Though  in  the  youthful  flush  of 
feeling,  when  informed  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  king, 
he  is  said  to  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and  even  to 
have  joined  the  company  of  the  prophets,  we  hear  no  more  of 
this  after  his  accession  to  power.     Saul  belongs  to  the  class 
of  fighting  rulers,  and  not  to  the  race  of  thoughtful  statesmen. 
One  misses  completely,  in  his  case,  the  literary  charm  that  en- 
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velops  the  nobler  characters  in  the  Bible.  Interwoven  as  it  is 
with  the  hves  of  Samuel,  David  and  Jonathan,  his  life  has 
always  evoked  great  interest,  and  each  generation,  though  dis- 
mayed at  what  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  outcome,  has 
watched  with  intense  eagerness  the  lonely  figure  of  Saul  in  his 
struggle  against  Fate,  with  all  the  chances  against  him. 

In  his  drama  Heavysege  follows  the  Bible  narrative 
closely,  in  describing  the  varied  events  in  the  life  of  Saul. 
With  great  imaginative  power  he  introduces  good  and  evil 
spirits  with  whom  he  peoples  the  air.  These  strive  together 
for  SauFs  salvation,  and  Gloriel  tells  the  good  angels  to 
guard  Saul,  and  sets  this  task  specially  to  Zoe,  who  says: 

"  I  must  attend  him  who  to  me  is  given 
To  guard  from  hell  and  to  assist  to  heaven," 

Here,  however,  the  logic  of  the  situation  seems  to  fail. 
For  after  waiting  the  prescribed  time,  and  Samuel  not  appear- 
ing, Saul  decides  to  offer  sacrifice  himself,  saying  with  truth, 
"  It  is  the  heart  God  looks  at/^  Then  Zoe  helplessly  cries 
out: 

**  He  will  not  listen 
Whilst  I  dissuade  him  from  impiety,'* 

and  finally  takes  leave  of  him  with  the  words: 

"  On  Saul  himself  resides  the  blame. 
His  fault  was  found  in  his  own  heart, 
Faith  lacking   all   his   works   fell   short." 

And  Saul  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  evil  spirit  Malzah, 
who  is  the  most  remarkable  creation  in  the  drama.  To  the 
author,  he  became  the  most  real  of  all  the  characters.  He  is 
introduced  as, 

*'  The  facetious  spirit  who  with  mirth 
Infectious  can  at  times  provoke  half  hell 
To  snap  their  fingers  at  both  it  and  heaven." 

And  a  cheery  spirit  he  is,  Ught-hearted  and  full  of  humour, 
until  he  is  sent  on  his  distasteful  mission  of  driving  Saul  into 
gloom  and  despondency.     While  he  seems  a  spirit  of  the  air 
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in  very  truth,  still  he  is  very  human.  He  says  to  the  com- 
panion spirit  he  loves, 

*'  The  scents  of  heaven  yet  hover  round  thy  lips, 
That  are  a  garden  of  well  watered  sweets, 
Which  I  must  leave  now  for  the  arid  desert 
Of   vexing   Saul." 

And  later, 

*'  What  hath  Saul  done  to  me  that  I  should  plague  him? 
It  goes  against  my  heart  and  conscience,  thus 
To  rack  his  body  and  deprave  his  mind. 
Nay,  by  the  pith  of  goodness  left  in  me, 
It  me  unfiends  to  see  and  listen  to  him." 

But  vex  him  he  does  according  to  the  instructions  he  must 
follow,  until  Saul  cries  out:  "The  King^s  most  lawless  sub- 
ject is  himself.''  Hating  what  he  has  to  do,  Malzah  still 
must  obey  his  orders,  and  he  does  so  to  the  end.  After  the 
last  battle  with  the  enemy  he  cries  sadly: 

"  Here  lies  the  man  I  could  have  wished  for  friend  I 
How  shall  I  atone  for  injuring  him  of  old." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  speech  of  Zoe,  already  quoted, 
that  Heavysege  follows  the  Bible  statement  that  SauFs  trou- 
bles arose  from  his  lack  of  faith,  in  not  fulfilling  to  the  letter 
the  command  of  Samuel,  speaking  for  his  Master,  to  destroy 
every  individual  among  the  Amalekites.  But,  that  he  sym- 
pathizes with  Saul  in  his  view  of  the  unmercifulness  of  this 
order  is  evident. 

SAUL  "  Tis  Heaven  requires 

This  rigorous  execution  at  my  hand, 
Or  I  could  not  have  given  such  fell  command. 

ABNER:  "  Oh,  let  us  cover  us  with  the  cowl  of  night 

When  we   perform  it." 

Yet,  though  he  feels  the  rule  of  the  '^  eternal  laws  of 
iron,''  he  will  still  struggle  on: 

SAUL:  *' Yea,  Heaven  is  unjust  too.     Oh,  peace,  my  tongue, 

And  yet  I  am  indubitably  changed. 
I  have  no  God-ward  movings  now;  no  God 
Now,  from  his  genial  seat  of  life  remote, 
Sends  down  to  me  a  ray.     Yet  I'll  endure. 
Though  now  'tis  night,  'twill  break  again  to  day." 
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And  the  idea  of  the  totalTextermination  of  his  enemies 
appals  him : 

SAUL:    "  I  did  not  crave  my  making;  did  not  solicit 

To  be  a  ruler What  have  I  done 

Since  then?     What  left  undone?     I've  sacrificed; — 
And  had  I  not  apology?     I  spared  the  King 
Of  Amalek." 

ABNER:  ''He  had  made  women  childless,  Samuel  said, 

And  so  his  mother  should  that  day  be  childless. 

SAUL:    "  Have  not  we  all  who  draw  the  sword  so  done? 
Shall   not   Philistia's   mothers  curse  again 
Our  arms  that  shall  bereave  them?     Shall 
Not  Israel's  nations  do  the  like  and  howl 
By  hill  and  valley  their  young  darlings  slain? 
Thrice  helm  thy  head,  for  soon  will  at  it  beat 
Such  storm  of  curses,  both  from  sires  and  mothers 
As  thou  has  never  seen  the  counterfeit  of, 
Not  even  when  darts  came  at  thee  thick  as  hail." 

SauPs  chief  offence  then  in  the  opinion  of  those  of  his 
own  day,  consisted  in  what  to  most  men  of  a  kindly  disposi- 
tion seems  the  exercise  of  his  one  redeeming  virtue,  his 
clemency  in  sparing  the  king.  Otherwise  his  works  were 
strenuous  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Cruelty  in 
plenty  there  was,  but  it  was  warfare  in  the  open,  and  cer- 
tainly not  so  repeUing  as  the  treatment  of  SauFs  seven 
descendants,  and  of  Uriah,  by  his  great  successor.  But  Saul 
in  the  midst  of  this  had  glimpses  of  the  truth  that,  if  a  mere 
man  can  be  merciful,  a  God  might  be  more  so  than  his  own 
handiwork. 

SAUL:      "  Too  late!    Is  there  no  pardon  in  the  world? 

Why  I  myself  dispense  forgiveness,  even 

To  culprits  who  have  forfeited  their  lives. 

Is  not  thy  God  as  merciful  as  his  creatures?" 
SAMUEL:  "He  mercy  shews  to  thousands  who  do  keep 

His  great  commandments." 
SAUL:  "  They  who  keep  them  need 

No  mercy."  ^ 

Even  those  on  whom  the  rich  gift  of  faith  is  not  bestowed, 
and  who  only  see  the  carrying  out  of  hard  unchangeable  laws 
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in  the  working  of  the  universe,  would  yet  fain  hope  that 
there  does  exist  that  love  that  passes  understanding  and 
tempers  justice  with  mercy. 

But  in  these  ideas  Saul  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
advance  of  his  day,  and  like  every  man  so  situated  he  suffered 
for  his  opinion.  The  later  and  more  evenly  balanced  view 
of  the  Apostle  James,  for  which  he  has  almost  incurred  the 
*'  odium  theologicum,''  as  to  the  relative  value  of  faith  and 
works,  suggesting  the  inference  that  each  has  a  value  of  its 
own,  and  that  the  presence  of  works,  not  necessarily  com- 
plete, is  a  strong  indication  of  the  existence  of  faith,  not 
necessarily  perfect;  this  view  would  seem  to  differ  from  the 
strongly  expressed  belief  of  Samuel.  Yet  it  may  well  be  that 
his  opinion  about  this  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  his  part. 
He  was  at  this  time  an  old  man,  and  his  late  years  were  dis- 
graced by  the  behaviour  of  his  sons.  On  account  of  his  age 
and  the  actions  of  his  sons,  he  was  asked  by  the  people  to  re- 
tire in  favour  of  a  king.  Very  few  are  the  men  who  can 
surrender  power  gracefully,  even  when  the  proper  time  is  at 
hand.  SamueFs  enforced  abdication  and  his  being  compelled 
to  appoint  Saul  as  his  successor,  and  the  early  victories  of  the 
king,  may  have  biased  his  mind  and  led  him  unconsciously 
to  misinterpret  the  Divine  will.  Certainly,  his  action  is  at 
variance  with  his  whole  career.  The  motives  that  actuate 
men  in  moments  of  spiritual  enthusiasm  need  to  be  very  care- 
fully looked  into.  They  often  are  not  what  the  actors 
imagine  them  to  be.  The  conduct  of  Samuel  is  opposed  to 
that  idea  of  mercy  which  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through 
the  Old  Testament,  guiding  to  the  fuller  Ught  of  the  New,  al- 
ways present  though  often  unseen  when  hidden  by  the  pas- 
sions of  men.  And  down  the  history  of  the  ages  this  idea  of 
mercifulness  in  the  Ruler  of  the  World  has  grown  in  intensity 
until  it  has  become  the  chief  characteristic,  and  covers  with  a 
mantle  of  charity,  the  efforts  of  man  to  keep  the  law,  failures 
though  they  be  at  best.  It  might  be  considered  that 
the  arrival  of  SauFs  evil  spirit  and  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom were  severe  punishments,  considering  that  he  obeyed 
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what  he  thought  to  be  the  commandment  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent as  he  did. 

In  the  present  day  one  cannot  beheve  that  this  difficulty 
about  the  Amalekites  was  the  real  cause  of  the  troubles  that 
befell  Saul.  It  can  only  be  the  explanation  given  by  his  gen- 
eration of  the  development  of  the  mental  weakness  that  was 
inherent  in  his  nature,  and  which,  as  has  been  already  sug- 
gested, incapacitated  him  from  being  a  successful  leader  of 
men.  We  may  charitably  suppose  that  the  reasons  given 
only  echo  the  ideas  held  in  these  early  times  about  the 
government  of  the  world; 

"  Nor  is  it  possible  to  thought 
A  greater  than  itself  to  know." 

The  modem  theory  of  the  gradual  revelation  of  God  from 
the  dawn  of  history,  each  age  being  only  able  to  appreciate 
his  character  as  far  as  its  mental  capacity  in  spiritual  matters 
permitted  it,  is  a  very  instructive  one.  It  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand how  certain  ideas  and  motives  in  different  circum- 
stances came  to  be  attributed  to  the  Deity.  They  were  but 
the  reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  society  of  the  day,  about 
Jehovah,  projected  into  the  skies  and  coming  back  as  the 
voice  of  God. 

Far  indeed  were  these  ideas  in  the  days  of  Saul  from 
the  belief  of  an  earlier  age,  and  it  is  refreshing  as  a  breath  of 
pure  air  to  turn  from  them  and  read  of  the  noble  faith  of 
Abraham  in  a  just  and  merciful  God.  ^'  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?^'  asks  Abraham  in  the  memorable 
interview  with  a  God  so  merciful  as  to  promise  to  spare  the 
whole  city  of  Sodom  for  the  sake  of  even  ten  righteous 
men,  if  this  small  number  can  be  found.  But  the  long  years 
of  the  captivity  had  borne  their  fruit  in  the  degeneration  of 
body  and  spirit.  The  people,  led  by  Moses  out  of  Egypt, 
could  not  escape  from  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  slavery  and 
sacerdotalism  into  the  pure  light  that  shone  on  the  path  of 
their  wandering  founder. 
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"  Such  a  veil 
"  Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  the  birth, 
**  And  dark  in  things  divine." 

Nor  did  Israel  for  very  many  generations  regain  the 
early  purity  of  their  faith. 

Such  is  the  character  of  Saul  and  such  the  times,  and 
the  problems  incident  to  them,  that  had  such  a  fascination  for 
Heavysege,  and  he  tells  the  story  with  a  wealth  of  simile  and 
inexhaustible  fund  of  ideas  that  make  it  full  of  interest. 
Though  the  drama  as  a  whole  is  too  proUx  and  lacks  dramatic 
power,  it  contains  many  passages  of  remarkable  imagination 
and  great  poetic  beauty. 

No  quotations  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  poem, 
but  the  following  passages,  with  those  already  given,  show 
the  imaginative  quahty  of  the  work,  and  the  beautiful  similes 
that   abound   in   it. 


SAUL: 


SAUL: 


r 


ABNER: 
SAUL: 


*'  Fail? 
Let  the  morn  fail  the  East;  I'll  not  fail  you; 
But  swift  and  silent  as  the  streaming  wind, 
At  dawning  sweep  on  Ammon,  as  night's  blast 
Sweeps  down  from  Carmel  on  the  dusky  sea." 

•T*  *f^  *j*  *P 

Oh  Prince  of  Flatterers  but  Beggar  of  Doctors 
How  poor  thou  art  to  him  who  truly  needs. 

Ye    are     imposters, 

All  said,  ye  are  imposters;  fleas;  skin  deep 
Is  deep  with  you;  you  only  prick  the  flesh 
When  you  should  probe  the  overwhelmed  heart, 
And  lance  the  horny  wounds  of  old  despair. 
Away,  Death  is  worth  all  the  doctors." 

*         *         *         * 
Jehovah's    ways    are    dark." 

"  If  they  be  just  I  care  not 
I  can  endure  till  death  relieves  me;  ay, 
And  not  complain:  but  doubt  enfeebles  me, 
And  my  strong  heart  that  gladdeth  to  endure 
Falters  neath  its  misgivings,  and  vexed,  beats 
Into  the  speed  of  fever,  when  it  thinks 
That  the  Almighty  greater  is  than  good." 
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SAUL:        "  To  hunt  and  to  be  hunted  make  existence; 
For  we  are  all  or  chasers  or  the  chased; 
And  some  weak  luckless  wretches  ever  seem 
Flying  before  the  hounds  of  circumstance 
Adown  the  windy  gullies  of  this  life, 
Till,  toppling  over  death's  uncertain  verge, 
We  see  of  them  no  more.     I'm  sad  as  evening. 
Surely  this  day  is  life's  epitome! 
For  life  is  merely  a  protracted  chase, 
Yea  life  itself  is  only  a  long  day, 
And  death  arrives  like  sundown." 

The  following  speech  of  the  romantic  and  affectionate 
Jonathan  to  his  more  than  brother  is  a  very  beautiful  passage 
with  its  reminiscence  of  Milton's  well-known  repetition: 

*'  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  kindling  firmament, 
Art  fairer  than  the  young  empurpling  dawn. 
Thou  with  thy  flinty  pebble  of  the  brook 
Hast  from  the  Giant's  mail  struck  out  a  flash, 
That  plays  on  thee  as  doth  the  lightning  on 
A  marble  idol,  making  it  resplendent. 
We  shall,  I  fear,  an  idol  make  of  thee, 
I  fear  we  shall  be  tempted  thee  to  worship. 
Who  hast  already  found  a  golden  shrine 
And  ruby  temple  in  our  hearts'  affections. 
Oh  do  not  wonder  that  I  thus  extol  thee, 
Oh  do  not  wonder  that  I  deem  thee  fair. 
Fair  late  was  Phospher  as  I  saw  him  shining 
Alone  e'er  daybreak  o'er  a  verdant  hill; 
And  fair  was  Hesper  as  I  lately  saw  her, 
At  evening  lone  above  the  Dead  Sea  shore; 
But  neither  Phospher  as  I  lately  saw  him, 
E'er  daybreak  shining  o'er  a  verdant  hill, 
Nor  Hesper  as  at  eve  I  lately  saw  her. 
All  lonely  shining  o'er  the  Dead  Sea  shore, 
Pleased  me  as  thou  dost  now." 

"  Jephthah^s  Daughter  "  shows  an  advance  in  technical 
skill  in  the  composition  of  the  blank  verse,  and  it  has  a 
smoother^^flow  than  that  of  ^^  Saul/'  In  the  opening  Unes  it 
makes  a  comparison  between  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon's 
daughter  and  Jephthah's. 
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*'  Two  songs  with  but  one  burden  twin-like  tales, 
Sad  tales  I  but  this  the  sadder  of  the  twain; 
This  song,  a  wail  more  desolately  wild; 
Nor  with  less  ghastly  grandeur  opening, 
Amid  the  blaze  and  blazonry  of  war." 

After  the  meeting  with  his  daughter  Jephthah  relates  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  vow.  Then  he  appeals 
directly  to  God,  and  prays  to  be  released  from  his  vow,  or 
that  a  substitute  may  be  provided. 

"  He  said  and  stood  awaiting  for  the  sign, 
And  hears  above  the  hoarse  bough-bending  wind, 
The  hill-wolf  howling  on  the  neighbouring  height, 
And  bittern  booming  in  the  pool  below." 

The  cruel  answer  that  he  imagines  he  has  received,  the 
priests  later  confirm,  and  declare  that  the  vow  cannot  be 
broken;  hireling  shepherds  truly  that  will  not  protect  the 
lambs  of  the  flock. 

In  a  stormy  interview  with  his  wife,  Jephthah  cries  out : 

*'  Not  all  thy  sex's  choir  of  Babel  tongues 
Could  reach  the  top  of  this  high-towering  grief, 
Whose  summit  soars  athwart  the  brazen  heavens. 
And  piercing  to  Jehovah's  sacred  seat. 
Pleads  with  him,  pleads,  but  pleads,  alas!  in  vain." 

Then  follows  the  lament  of  the  daughter,  who  never 
more, 

*'  May  from  my  lattice  see  the  brooding  East 
Bearing  the  solemn  dawn. 

Nor  twilight  dim. 

Sickening  through  shadows  of  mysterious  eve, 
Die  midst  the  starry  watches  of  the  night." 

There  are  many  fine  passages  in  this  poem,  but  though 
it  is  in  form  superior  to  Saul,  it  cannot  compare  with  that 
poem  in  subhmity  of  thought  and  in  imaginative  power. 
The  subject  of  the  one,  the  results  that  follow  from  a  man 
not  having  the  strength  of  mind  to  disregard  a  foolish  vow, 
is  local  and  not  inevitable.  That  of  the  other,  Saul 
beating  in   vain  against  the  bars  of  his  environment  and 
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feeling  the  power  of  inexorable  law  is  universal.  The 
unavoidable  tragedies  of  life  are  harrowing  enough,  but 
they  occur  in  despite  of  man's  efforts.  The  reader  resents 
the  tale  of  wilful  and  useless  infliction  of  sorrow,  and  the  low 
idea  held  by  Jephthah  of  his  God,  and  the  repellent  action 
of  the  priests. 

While  these  two  poems  have  great  merit,  and  are  full  of 
grand  and  beautiful  thoughts,  and  will  always  be  held  in  high 
regard,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  be  widely  read.  In 
the  first  place,  and  little  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  are  not  fond  of  tragedy.  Alexander  Smith 
in  ^^  Dreamthorpe,''  a  delightful  book  of  essays,  describes 
the  shelf  in  his  Ubrary  within  easy  reach  where  his  favourite 
authors  are  placed.  He  is  on  easy  terms  with  them  and  loves 
to  read  them  often.  But  he  will  have  none  of  the  great 
tragedies  there.  They  are  in  a  place  apart.  The  sadness 
inherent  in  life  is  a  different  matter.  This  is  common, 
alas!  to  all  mankind  and  it  properly  finds  a  place  in  the 
poems  we  make  our  intimate  companions.  Then  in  addition 
to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  these  dramas  of  Heavysege, 
the  lyrical  passages,  for  which  there  were  splendid  oppor- 
tunities in  ^^Saur^,  such  as  his  song  about  Canaan,  and 
David's  victory  over  Goliath,  and  his  singing  peace  into  the 
mind  of  the  wearied  king,  are  failures. 

But,  fortunately  for  Heavysege's  popularity,  he  has 
left  some  sonnets,  which  must,  and  most  deservedly,  find 
their  way  into  all  anthologies.  And  to  these  people  more 
and  more  turn  as  a  convenient  way  of  keeping  the  poems 
they  are  fond  of.  When  a  fine  poem  once  gets  its  place  in 
an  anthology  its  reputation  is  secure.  Some  of  his  sonnets 
show  Heavysege  at  his  highest  point,  and  combine  all  his 
best  quahties,  and  the  thought  is  condensed,  a  necessity  in 
this  form  of  poetry,  but  not  sufficiently  considered  in  his 
longer  poems.  They  have  great  imagination,  beautiful  sim- 
iles, an  apt  choice  of  words,  and  poetic  power  and  musical 
rhythm.  In  structure  they  do  not  comply  with  the 
strict  rules  of   sonnet   composition,   though  some    of   them 
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approach  closely  to  the  Shakespearian  form.  But  this 
is  not  after  all  the  important  matter.  It  is  the  beauty  of  idea 
that  is  essential.  "  Yes,"  said  the  artist,  to  the  critic  who 
wanted  the  painting  improved,  ^'  but  don^t  you  see  that  I 
might  make  it  so  good  that  it  would  be  good  for  nothing?" 
That  is  the  true  point  of  view.  Technical  skill,  certainly, 
but  it  must  not  interfere  with  the  spirit. 

William  Sharp,  himself  a  true  poet,  yet  when  he  writes 
about  the  sonnet,  inclined  like  most  artists  to  place  too  much 
importance  on  technique,  in  his  '^  Amercian  Sonnets  "  speaks 
of  Heavy sege  as  ^^  the  poet  who  had  the  potentiality 
of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  sonnet  writers  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic."  Strong  words,  when  he  tells  us  elsewhere 
that  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  Rossetti  are  the 
greatest  of  the  English  sonnet  writers !  And  he  praises  highly 
the  sonnets  quoted  below  on  ^'  Annihilation,"  on  ^^  The 
Dead,"  and  the  ^^  powerful  Night  "  which  contains  the  lovely 
quatrain  in  which  the  comparison  is  made  of  night  to  a 
nude  Ethiop. 

ANNIHILATION 

*'  Up  from  the  deep  Annihilation  came 

And  shook  the  shore  of  nature  with  his  frame; 
Vulcan  nor  Polyphemus  of  one  eye, 
For  size  or  strength  could  with  the  monster  vie; 
Who,  landed,  round  his  sudden  eyeballs  rolled, 
While  dripped  the  ooze  from  limbs  of  mighty  mould. 
But  who  the  bard  that  shall  in  song  express 
(For  he  was  clad)  the  more  than  Anarch's  dress? 
All  round  about  him  hanging  were  decays. 
And   ever-dropping  remnants   of  the   past; — 
But  how  shall  I  recite  my  great  amaze 
As  down  the  abyss  I  saw  him  coolly  cast 
Slowly  but  constantly,  some  lofty  name, 
Men  thought  secure  in  bright,  eternal  fame?" 

THE   DEAD 

"  How  great  unto  the  living  seem  the  dead ! 
How  sacred,  solemn;  how  heroic  grown. 
How  vast  and  vague,  as  they  obscurely  tread 
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The  shadowy  confines  of  the  dim  unknown! — 
For  they  have  met  the  monster  that  we  dread, 
Have  learned  the  secret  not  to  mortal  shown. 
E'en  as  gigantic  shadows  on  the  wall 
The  spirit  of  the  daunied  child  amaze, 
So  on  us  thoughts  of  the  departed  fall, 
And  with  phantasma  fill  our  gloomy  gaze, 
.  Awe  and  deep  wonder  lend  the  living  lines. 
And  hope  and  ecstasy  the  borrowed  beams; 
While  fitful  fancy  the  full  form  divines, 
And  all  is  what  imagination  dreams." 

THE    STARS 

"  The  day  was  lingering  in  the  pale  North  West, 
And  night  was  hanging  o'er  my  head, — 
Night  where  a  myriad  stars  were  spread, 
While  down  in  the  East,  where  the  light  was  least, 
Seemed  the  home  of  the  quiet  dead. 
And,  as  I  gazed  on  the  field  sublime. 
To    watch   the    bright    pulsating   stars, 
Adown  the  deep  where  the  Angels  sleep, 
Came   drawn   the    golden   chime 
Of  those  great  spheres  that  sound  the  years 
For  the  horologe  of  time. 
Millenniums  numberless  they  told, 
Millenniums  a  millionfold 
From  the  ancient  hour  of  prime." 

NIGHT 

"  'Tis  solemn  darkness;  the  sublime  of  Shade; 
Night,  by  no  stars  nor  rising  moon  relieved; 
The  awful  blank  of  nothingness  arrayed. 
O'er  which  my  eyeballs  roll  in  vain,  deceived. 
Upward,  around  and  downward  I  explore. 
E'en  to  the  frontiers  of  the  ebon  air; 
But  cannot,  though  I  strive,  discover  more 
Than  what  seems  one  huge  cavern  of  despair. 
Oh,  Night,  art  thou  so  grim,  when,  black  and  bare 
Of  moonbeams,  and  no  cloudlets  to  adorn. 
Like  a  nude  Ethiop,  'twixt  two  houris  fair. 
Thou  stand 'st  between  the  evening  and  the  morn? 
I  took  thee  for  an  angel,  but  have  wooed 
An  evil  spirit  in  mine  ignorant  mood." 
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The  last  of  these  is  almost  pure  Shakespearian  in  form. 
The  others  are  irregular  in  structure,  especially  the  one  on 
"  The  Stars/'  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  idea, 
with  its  insistence  on  the  endless  beginning  of  time.  The 
words  have  the  very  sound  of  music  in  them,  and  there  is  a 
haunting  charm  about  it  all  that  will  not  away.  The  occa- 
sional change  to  the  anapestic  metre  gives  a  feeling  of  down- 
ward movement  and  restfulness. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  sonnet  "Night'* 
is  the  most  complete  poem  Heavy sege  wrote.  The  solemnity 
and  awfulness  of  the  darkness  of  night  unUt  by  a  single  star 
have  never  been  more  splendidly  set  forth  than  in  this  con- 
densed telling  of  its  dread  power. 

While  the  drama  of  "Saul''  remains  from  its  importance 
his  masterpiece,  yet  these  sonnets  and  some  of  the  others  we 
have  not  space  to  quote  are  the  very  flower  of  Charles 
Heavysege's  genius.  There  is  condensed  power  and  lyric 
beauty  in  them,  and  they  have  the  charm  of  musical  rhythm 
and  rhyme  that  we  miss  in  his  longer  poems.  Yet  they  have 
also  his  lofty  imaginative  thought,  and  dignity  of  expression, 
and  they  will  ensure  unforgetfulness  for  his  name : 

Poet!  who  passed  thy  years  of  ceaseless  toil, 
Earning  but  scantily  thy  simple  fare, 
Amid  the  world's  rough  work  and  sad  turmoil, 
Its  daily  tasks  and  many  an  irksome  care; 
Still  hadst  thou  quiet  evenings  of  delight 
With  thy  dear  muse,  reviving  the  dim  years 
Of  olden  time,  or  peopling  mystic  night 
With  angel  forms  and  music  of  the  spheres. 
Wrapped  in  the  Hebrew  lore,  the  gloomy  maze 
Around  the  path  of  Israel's  first  king, 
'Tis  thy  desire  to  tread,  and  trace  the  ways 
Of  fate,  that  to  his  hopeless  footsteps  cling. 
Dreamer  !  is  there  no  clue  to  that  dire  fall? 
;  Darkness  but  deepens  o'er  the  name  of  Saul! 

E.  B.  Greenshields 


CO-OPERATION  IN  HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH 

ONE  OF  the  really  notable  features  of  modem  thought 
is  the  changed  attitude  toward  history.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  historian  to  build  his  structure  with  second- 
hand material,  however  effectively  he  may  use  that  material, 
or  however  attractively  he  may  remodel  it.  To  gain  a  hear- 
ing from  intelligent  men  he  must  build  his  work  upon  the  sure 
foundation  of  original  sources ;  and  he  must  leave  his  founda- 
tion exposed  so  that  all  who  go  by  may  test  the  character  of 
his  material  and  the  faithful  use  he  has  made  of  it.  If  he 
would  have  it  recognized  as  literature  he  must  also  build 
artistically,  with  all  the  skill  of  a  literary  craftsman — ^but  that 
is  beside  the  present  point. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  historian  it  has  become 
necessary  to  gather  from  far  and  near  the  primary  documents 
that  constitute  his  raw  material.  The  tremendous  import- 
ance of  this  task  has  been  gradually  dawning  upon  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  civilized  lands,  with  the  result  that  rational 
archives  have  been  established  at  public  expense,  to  be  the 
repositories  of  manuscript  material  of  every  description  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  country.  The  British  Govern- 
ment inaugurated  a  movement  of  this  kind  some  years  ago, 
and  has  already  made  immense  strides  in  the  garnering  and 
safeguarding  of  material  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

With  that  energy  and  generosity  which  characterizes 
activities  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  they 
also  have  made  notable  progress  in  the  same  direction.  Ef- 
forts, more  or  less  well-directed,  have  been  made  toward  the 
same  end  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  Con- 
tinental countries.     It  remained,  however,  for  the  people  of 
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Holland  to  set  an  example  which  all  other  countries  might 
well  follow.  With  native  caution  and  thoroughness,  never 
more  happily  directed,  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
appointed  a  Commission  of  Advice  to  survey  the  whole  field 
of  historical  material  affecting  their  own  country.  The  most 
expert  intelligence  available  by  the  nation  was  first  to  consider 
with  deliberate  care  the  question  what  most  needed  to  be 
done,  and  was  then  to  devise  a  general  and  relatively  per- 
manent plan  for  doing  it.  With  the  admirably  full  and 
scholarly  report  of  this  Commission  before  them,  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  a  position  to  establish  a  department  of  national 
archives,  into  which  could  be  gathered,  with  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  the  documentary  sources 
of  the  history  of  the  Netherlands.  This  economical  and 
business-like  policy  stands  in  rather  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
haphazard  methods  of  other  countries. 

Canada's  advent  upon  the  scene  of  archival  labour  is 
comparatively  recent — at  least  so  far  as  really  effective  work 
is  concerned.  The  first  Archivist  of  the  Dominion,  the  late 
Dr.  Douglas  Brymner,  worked  for  years  in  an  atmosphere 
which  could  scarcely  be  described  as  sympathetic.  That  he 
accomplished  so  much  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  uncon- 
querable enthusiasm  of  the  man.  That  he  left  so  much  to  be 
done  was  in  nowise  any  fault  of  his.  With  rare  good  fortune 
the  Canadian  Government  were  able  to  secure  as  his  successor 
one  who  combines  the  scholarship  and  genius  for  research, 
the  ^^  nose  '^  for  hidden  documents,  of  his  predecessor,  with 
uncommon  executive  ability  and,  what  is  peculiarly  important 
to-day,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  making 
the  manuscript  riches  of  the  Archives  readily  accessible  by 
means  of  careful  classification  and  exhaustive  indexes,  as 
well  as  the  desire  to  meet  in  a  generous  spirit  the  needs  of 
those  investigators  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  unable 
to  visit  the  Archives  personally.  To  these  qualities  the  pres- 
sent  Archivist  adds  another,  of  special  interest  to  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  furtherance  of  historical  research,  without 
needless  waste  of  energy  and  resources,  and  that  is  a  strong 
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desire  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the  gather- 
ing of  historical  material  with  all  who  are  working  along 
similar  lines,  whether  they  be  individuals  or  societies,  colleges, 
or  state  institutions. 

The  vital  importance  of  this  matter  of  co-operation 
cannot  be  seriously  questioned.  Everyone  who  has  given 
the  subject  serious  consideration  must  realize  the  vast  amount 
of  valuable  effort  that  has  been,  and  is  still,  wasted  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  elsewhere,  for  want  of  a  broad  and 
intelligent  system  of  co-operation.  Time  and  money  have 
been  expended,  over  and  over  again,  for  the  discovery  and 
transcription  of  documents  in  some  out-of-the-way  European 
collection,  when  copies  of  these  very  documents  were  already 
deposited  in  a  neighbouring  Hbrary.  The  folly  of  this  waste- 
ful system,  or  lack  of  system,  was  recognized  long  ago  in 
business  relations,  but  whether  from  thoughtlessness  or,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  we  have  gone  on 
year  after  year  acquiring  and  carefully  secreting  copies  of 
the  same  documents,  while  at  the  same  time  we  were  mis- 
sing golden  opportunities  for  securing,  by  co-operation,  other 
documents  of  inestimable  value,  many  of  which  in  the  interval 
have  been  lost  beyond  recall.  We  have  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent snatched  at  the  shadow,  and  missed  the  substance.  To 
amend,  as  far  as  may  be  humanly  possible,  this  wasteful 
practice,  is  surely  an  object  of  the  very  first  importance.  As 
an  example  of  the  useless  overlapping  of  material,  take  the 
following  statement  from  the  Report  concerning  Canadian 
Archives  for  the  year  1904:  '^  One  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion ''  (that  is,  of  the  available  sources  of  manuscript  material) 
^^  is  that  a  whole  series  of  State  papers  are  found  to  have  been 
transcribed  for  our  archives  from  copies  in  Europe,  while  the 
original  documents,  in  excellent  preservation,  were  at  the  same 
time  in  Canada.'^  When  this  could  happen  in  the  National 
Archives,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  same  blind  policy 
has  filled  the  archives  of  universities  and  historical  societies 
with  equally  expensive  and  unnecessary  duplicates. 
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There  is,  of  course,  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  field  within 
which  co-operation  in  historical  research  may  be  effectively 
carried  on,  but  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  look  for  the  present  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  North 
American  continent.  A  broad  scheme  of  international  co- 
operation should  be  our  aim,  one  which  would  embrace  every 
agency  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  engaged  in  historical 
research,  or  the  gathering  of  historical  material.  Before  we 
can  consistently  ask  our  American  friends  to  join  us  in  such 
a  project,  however,  it  is  necessary,  or  at  any  rate  desirable, 
that  we  should  put  our  own  house  in  order.  That  in  itself 
is  a  work  of  much  more  magnitude  and  importance  than  many 
will  imagine.  From  individual  students  up  to  the  Dominion 
Archives  Department  at  Ottawa  we  can  count  a  large  number 
of  agencies  engaged  in  historical  research.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  enumerate  them  all,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  more 
or  less  fully-organized  provincial  archives  in  Ontario,  Quebec, 
and  Nova  Scotia;  of  such  historical  societies  as  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  the 
Ontario  Historical  Society,  Champlain  Society,  Nova  Scotia 
Historical  Society,  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society,  Mani- 
toba Historical  and  Scientific  Society,  Lundy^s  Lane  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  Niagara  Historical  Society;  and  of  such 
universities  and  colleges  as  Laval,  McGill,  Toronto,  and  St. 
Mary^s  College,  Montreal.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Library  of  Parliament,  practically  all  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lative Libraries,  and  several  other  libraries,  notably  the 
Toronto  Public  Library.  Plere  are  over  a  score  of  Canadian 
institutions  (and  the  list  is  far  from  complete)  engaged  more 
or  less  in  historical  research,  and  possessing  collections  of 
original  documents,  or  transcripts  of  original  documents, 
bearing  upon  Canadian  history.  At  the  present  time  every 
one  of  these  institutions  with  the  exception  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  is  working  for  itself,  without  any 
regard  whatever  to  the  fields  covered  by  the  rest.  There 
exists  nowhere  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Province   above   mentioned,  the  remotest  approach  to  intel- 
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ligent  co-operation.  So  far  as  anyone  is  the  wiser,  each 
and  every  one  of  them  might  be  employing  copyists  for  the 
transcription  of  the  self -same  documents.  None  of  them 
has  any  effective  means  of  knowing  what  the  rest  are  doing, 
or  what  documents  they  have  already  secured.  There 
exists  nowhere  even  an  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  various 
existing  collections.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  these  collections,  there  is  not  even  a  complete  calendar, 
catalogue,  or  index,  in  the  institution  itself,  of  its  own  docu- 
ments. Each  has,  in  fact,  been  digging  holes  at  random  in 
the  great  mine  of  Canadian  historical  material,  without  method, 
without  system,  constantly  overlapping,  time  and  again  tra- 
versing the  same  ground,  wasting  at  least  half  the  aggregate 
resources  of  time,  money,  and  energy  in  idle  and  unnecessary 
duplication.  Is  there  a  single  legitimate  reason  why  this 
wasteful  policy  should  be  -continued?  Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  the  various  Canadian  institutions,  federal,  provincial 
and  local,  getting  together  and  devising  some  scheme  of  in- 
telligent and  effective  co-operation? 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  system  as  applied  to  a 
single  institution,  let  me  describe  briefly  what  is  being  done 
to-day  to  render  more  accessible  the  already  extensive  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  in  the  Canadian  Archives.  The  very 
limited  appropriations  available  in  Dr.  Brymner^s  day  com- 
pelled him  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  material, 
leaving  to  a  more  favourable  period  the  preparation  of  a  key 
to  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  manuscripts.  During  his 
lifetime,  in  fact,  the  absence  of  an  index  was  not  seriously 
felt.  Anyone  who  had  occasion  to  use  the  Archives  at  that 
time  will  remember  not  merely  Dr.  Brymner's  rare  courtesy 
and  untiring  helpfulness,  but  also  his  extraordinarily  minute 
and  exact  knowledge  of  the  documents  under  his  charge. 
Without  the  assistance  of  anything  approaching  an  index, 
he  could  at  any  moment  lay  his  hands  upon  a  particular 
paper,  and  at  the  same  time  refer  one  to  anything  else  he 
had  on  the  same  subject.     He  was  himself  the  index  to  the 
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Archives;  but  with  his  death,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  key 
was  lost  and  confusion  reigned  supreme. 

The  first  care  of  his  successor  was  therefore  to  begin  the 
preparation  of  a  complete  card  index,  not  only  to  the  papers 
then  in  the  Archives,  but  also  to  the  very  extensive  collections 
of  documents  which  the  Government  had  decided  to  transfer 
to  his  care  from  other  departments  of  the  public  service.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  manuscript  material  already  in  sight 
will  need  not  less  than  fifteen  million  cards.  At  the  present 
time  a  miUion  and  a  half  have  been  filed  in  the  index  room. 
The  work  is  being  pushed  forward  with  all  practicable  speed, 
but  it  will  be  some  years  yet  before  the  index  can  be  brought 
up  to  date. 

Another  project  which  the  present  Archivist  put  on  foot 
was  the  preparation  of  a  Bibliography  of  Canadian  history. 
In  this  he  has  had  the  valuable  co-operation  of  Mr.  Phileas 
Gagnon  and  other  Canadian  bibliographers.  Several  thousand 
titles  have  already  been  placed  on  cards,  and  the  work  is 
going  rapidly  forward.  A  third  undertaking  is  the  com- 
pletion of  a  guide  to  historical  material  elsewhere  in 
Canada.  A  number  of  experts  have  been  in  the  field  on 
this  work  for  some  time,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made.  The  Maritime  Provinces  have  been  pretty  well 
covered;  also  the  parishes  about  the  city  of  Quebec — a 
peculiarly  rich  field;  the  district  around  Toronto;  and  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  West,  that  romantic  home  of 
the  fur  trade. 

In  place  of  the  annual  volumes  of  Calendars,  the  value 
of  which  was  questionable,  it  has  been  decided  to  issue  series 
of  volumes  similar  to  the  collection  of  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments edited  this  year  by  Professor  Shortt  and  Dr.  Doughty ; 
the  whole  eventually  to  form  part  of  a  comprehensive  body 
of  material  for  the  History  of  Canada.  The  Constitutional 
Documents  will  be  continued,  the  next  volume  probably 
bringing  the  work  down  to  the  Union.  Other  series  that 
have  already  been  decided  on  will  be  devoted  to  Provincial 
and  International  Boundary  Questions,  and  the  Development 
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of  Trade  in  Canada.  The  first  volume  of  the  former  will 
probably  be  a  bibliography  of  the  subject,  which  is  already 
well  in  hand,  something  over  a  thousand  titles  having  been 
collected.  These  volumes  will  appear  from  time  to  time  as 
they  are  ready,  averaging  probably  a  volume  a  year.  Edited 
in  every  case  by  recognized  specialists  in  the  field  they  cover, 
these  series  of  documents  will  be  of  inestimable  service  to 
the  Canadian  historian. 

To  supplement  the  larger  work,  it  has  been  decided  to 
issue  a  periodical  bulletin,  to  contain  what  may  be  described 
as  incidental  materials,  journals,  letters,  and  historical  papers 
of  local  rather  than  general  interest.  These  will  be  edited 
with  notes  and  introductions,  indexes,  and  possibly  maps 
and  other  illustrative  matter.  Through  such  an  elastic 
medium  as  this,  it  will  become  possible  to  satisfy,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  needs  of  local  historical  students  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Dominion,  and  thus  broaden  continually  the 
usefulness  of  the  national  Archives. 

One  other  project  that  should  be  mentioned  is  the  pre- 
paration and  publication  of  a  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in 
the  Archives.  The  need  of  such  a  catalogue  has  been  widely 
felt,  and  its  value  and  usefulness  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

At  the  same  time,  while  in  these  and  other  directions  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  manuscript  collections  now 
in  the  Archives  as  accessible  as  possible  to  everyone  interested, 
the  other  side  of  the  work  has  not  been  lost  sight  of — that  is, 
the  gathering  of  new  material.  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
there  have  been  added  to  the  shelves  between  four  and  five 
thousand  volumes  of  manuscript.  Since  the  present  Archi- 
vist took  charge  of  the  work  in  1904,  some  fifteen  thousand 
volumes  have  been  added  to  the  shelves.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  from  the  organization  of  the  Archives  in  1873 
to  the  year  1904,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  the  total  number 
of  volumes  of  manuscript  collected  was  3,155,  the  activity 
of  the  last  three  years  will  be  appreciated.  In  three  years 
the  results  of  the  preceding  thirty  have  been  increased  more 
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than  six-fold;  thanks  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Do- 
minion Government,  awakened  to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
national  Archives,  has  voted  during  the  last  three  years 
comparatively  generous  appropriations  for  the  work.  His- 
torical students  undoubtedly  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  political  head  of  the  Archives, 
to  whose  sympathetic  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  work  is 
due  much  of  its  present  success. 

The  manuscript  material  collected  within  the  last  three 
years  has  been  drawn  from  many  wide-scattered  sources  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  in  both  public  and  private  collec- 
tions. Yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  what  has  been 
secured  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  that 
which  remains  to  be  gathered,  of  material  essential  to 
an  even  approximately  complete  understanding  of  the 
course  of  Canadian  history.  The  extent  of  this  material 
in  public  collections  in  England  alone  is  enormous.  Of 
these  sources  the  Public  Record  Office  naturally  takes 
first  place.  There  we  have  the  Haldimand  Papers,  which 
have  only  been  copied  in  part ;  the  Bouquet  Papers; 
the  Colonial  Office  Records;  and  many  other  minor  col- 
lections. Progress  has  been  made  in  the  transcription 
of  all  these,  but  there  remains  still  a  very  great  deal  of 
copying  to  be  done.  Besides  the  Public  Record  Office, 
a  large  amount  of  Canadian  material  is  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum;  in  the  Royal  Institution;  at  Hudson's 
Bay  House;  in  Lambeth  Palace;  and  a  certain  number  of 
documents  are  to  be  obtained  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  and  other 
minor  sources.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  great  Manuscript  Commissions  in  England  has  recently 
been  examining  a  new  series  of  manuscripts,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  pubhsh  these  documents  next  year.  It  is  known 
that  this  collection  includes  a  great  deal  of  material  bearing 
on  the  North  American  Colonies,  not  hitherto  available. 

Then  there  is  the  large,  and  pecuharly  difficult,  field  of 
material  in  private  collections.  Something  has  been  accom- 
pfished  within  the  last  year  or  two  toward  the  examination 
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and  transcription  of  material  in  these  sources,  but  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  edges  of  the  field  have  been  explored, 
and  its  extent  can  only  be  conjectured  at  the  present  moment. 
What  has  already  been  brought  to  light,  however,  such  as 
the  Durham,  Selkirk,  and  Bagot  papers,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  this  field  of  research  promises  a  harvest  of  inestimable 
value,  not  only  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  history  of  this 
continent,  but  also  in  the  extraordinary  side  lights  it  throws 
upon  official  despatches.  With  these  intimate  documents 
before  us,  many  official  documents  which  have  hitherto  puz- 
zled the  historians,  will  be  capable  of  startling  new  inter- 
pretations. Placing  the  official  utterance  of  a  statesman 
beside  his  confidential  letter  of  the  same  date  it  will  often  be 
found  that  the  former  was  nothing  more  than  a  blind,  while 
the  key  to  the  situation  lay  in  his  private  communication. 

What  has  been  said  of  public  and  private  collections  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  applies  with  equal  force  to  similar 
sources  in  France;  and  even  if  these  broad  fields  had  been 
explored,  and  their  rich  historical  treasures  gathered  in, 
there  would  still  remain  extensive  collections  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  in  far-off  Russia,  from  which  we  know  not  what 
invaluable  documents  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the 
North  American  Colonies  may  yet  be  obtained. 

The  exploitation  of  these  many  rich  sources  of  manu- 
script involves,  of  course,  years  of  research,  and  large 
expenditures  for  transcription.  Fortunately  the  Government 
had  not  rested  content  with  the  appointment  of  an  Archivist, 
but  has  placed  in  his  hands  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
work.  Nor  has  the  interest  of  the  Government  rested 
there.  By  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
Canadian  scholars,  to  form  an  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission, it  has  materially  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
Dominion  Archivist  in  every  branch  of  his  work. 

Now,  all  this  brings  us  back  to  the  vital  question  of  co- 
operation ;  what  it  involves,  and  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about. 
Looking  at  it  from  any  possible  point  of  view,  there  can  hardly 
be  two  opinions  as  to  the  advantages  of  co-operation.     The 
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very  circumstances  under  which  historical  students  labour, 
and  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  field,  make  co-operation  im- 
perative if  they  are  to  secure  the  maximum  results  from  our 
always  and  everywhere  limited  appropriations.  The  field 
of  North  American  archives  presents  problems  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  England,  for  instance,  the  field  is  not  only  com- 
pact but  clearly  defined.  With  us,  it  is  complex  and  widely 
scattered.  We  may  not  say  that  this  field  belongs  to  Quebec 
and  the  other  to  Ontario;  or  even,  this  belongs  to  Canada 
and  the  other  to  the  United  States.  Everywhere  the  fields 
overlap,  local  and  national.  Canada  must  have  documents, 
essential  to  the  history  of  the  United  States;  manuscripts 
that  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  historical  material  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  are  at  the  same  time  indispensable  to 
the  New  England  States ;  the  documentary  material  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  overlaps  at  many  points,  and  the  neighbouring 
states  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  Michigan  must  give  and  take 
with  both  our  provinces.  Similar  conditions  apply  through- 
out the  west;  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  on  one 
side  of  the  boundary,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Montana  on  the  other,  are  interested  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent in  the  same  documentary  material.  Perhaps  the  inter- 
locking of  historical  interests  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than 
in  the  West,  for  the  boundless  western  plains  were  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  all,  French,  British,  American.  All  this 
cries  loudly  for  co-operation. 

Looking  at  it  from  any  possible  point  of  view,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  our  present  methods  are,  to  say  the  least, 
most  unsystematic,  haphazard  in  principle,  and  entaihng  end- 
less and  quite  unnecessary  duplication.  Because  the  various 
bodies  and  individuals  have  not  got  together,  their  work  lacks 
uniformity  and  precision,  both  in  the  gathering  and  editing 
of  material.  The  present  time  seems  peculiarly  favourable 
for  a  change  in  the  right  direction.  Never  before  has  the  value 
and  importance  of  archives  been  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  national  and  provincial  governments  and  by  the  people 
at  large.     Never  in  the  past  has  so  much  activity  been  shown. 
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on  the  part  of  organizations  and  individuals,  in  the  research 
for  historical  material.  By  getting  together,  discussing  ways 
and  means,  systematizing  the  work,  giving  all  the  benefit  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  each,  and  co-operating  in 
that  spirit  of  broad  and  generous  fellowship,  which,  after  all, 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  such  efforts  if  they  are  to  be  at 
all  worth  while,  infinitely  more  will  be  achieved  than  is 
possible  under  existing  methods. 

Something  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  Dominion  Archives,  if  not  yet  with  other  historical 
bodies,  at  least  with  individuals,  and  even  this  slight  advance 
toward  co-operation  serves  to  illustrate  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  the  idea.  In  Egerton  and  Grant's  ^'  Canadian 
Constitutional  History  ''  and  Lucas's  '^  Canadian  War  of  1812  " 
we  may  find  examples  of  such  co-operation.  These  and 
other  scholars  will  make  known  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gation in  European  archives  to  the  Dominion  Archives, 
and  the  latter  will  in  return  place  at  their  disposal  the 
results  of  researches  made  by  its  own  officers.  This  system 
will  result  in  the  acquisition  by  both  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment of  double  the  material  obtainable  by  individual  effort, 
at  no  additional  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  such  a  system  is  capable  of  indefinite 
extension  both  among  historical  bodies  and  individuals,  and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  further  it  is  carried  the  greater 
will  be  the  ultimate  gains  to  all  concerned. 

These  are  but  suggestions — experiments,  if  you  like — 
of  what  may  be  accomplished,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
all,  by  a  frank  recognition  of  the  principle  of  co-operation, 
and  a  determination  to  work  together,  rather  than  in  selfish 
isolation,  in  the  noble  task  which  all  have  so  sincerely  at  heart. 
But,  however  we  may  indi^ddually  recognize  the  principle  of 
co-operation,  it  is  obviously  necessary,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
any  tangible  results,  that  some  one  should  take  the  initiative 
in  such  a  movement.  By  whom  could  it  more  properly,  or 
effectively,  be  set  in  motion  than  by  the  Public  Records 
Commission?  Lawrence  J.  Burpee 


THE  MANY  MANSIONED  HOUSE 

There  looms,  upon  the  enormous  round 

Where  nations  come  and  nations  go, 
A   many-mansioned   house,   whose   bound 

Ranges  so  wide  that  none  may  know 
Its  temperate  lands  of  corn  and  vine, 

Its  solitudes  of  Arctic  gloom, 
Its  wealth  of  forest,  plain,  and  mine, 

Its  jungle  world  of  tropic  bloom. 
Yet  so  its  architects  devise 

That  still  its  boundary  walls  extend, 
And  still  its  guardian  forts  arise. 

And  still  its  builders  see  no  end 
Of  plan,  or  labour,  or  the  call 

By  which  the  Master  of  their  Fate 
Urges  to  lay  the  advancing  wall 

Of  Law  beyond  the  farthest  gate. 

The  mortar  oft  is  red  with  blood 

Of  men  within  and  men  without. 
For  haters  incessant  storm  and  flood 

Rage  round  oach  uttermost  redoubt, 
And  bullets  sing,  and  shrieks  are  loud, 

And  bordering  voices  curse  the  hour 
That  sees  thf;  builders  onward  crowd. 

True  to  tlie  Master  Mind,  whose  power 
Impels  theni  build  by  plumb  and  line 

To  give  Ghe  blood-stained  wall  increase. 
And  forward  push  the  huge  design 

Within  whose  mansions  dwelleth  peace. 

The  Mas^;er  Mind  is  in  no  place. 
It  hat^i  no  settled  rank  nor  name, 

Its  mood,  as  moulded  by  the  race. 
Shifts  often,  yet  remains  the  same. 
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To   meditate   what   millions   think, 

And  shape  the  deed  to  fit  their  thought, 
Now  raising  high  who  seemed  to  sink. 

Now  flinging  down  their  choice  as  naught 
It  lauds  what  sons  obey  its  calls 

When  time  has  come  for  hands  to  smite, 
And  when  the  hour  to  cease  befalls 

It  chastens  them  it  did  requite; 
Yet  still  so  chooses  that  the  change 

From  war  to  peace  and  peace  to  war 
Confirms  the  mansions  in  their  range. 

And  builds  the  far-built  wall  more  far. 

Within   the   many   mansions   dwell 

Nations  diverse  of  tongue  and  blood, — 
Races  whose  primal  anthems  tell 

How  Ganges  grew  a  sacred  flood, 
Tribes  long  fore-fathered  when  the  birds 

Of  Egypt  saw  Osiris  pass. 
They  that  were  ancient  when  the  herds 

Of  Abraham  cropped  ChaHean  grass, 
People  whose  shepherd-priesthoods  saw 

The   might   of  Nineveh   begin. 
And  folk  whose  slaves  baked  mud  and  straw 

Mid  Babylon^s  revelling  fume  of  sin; 
Blacks  that  have  served  in  every  age 

Since  first  the  yoke  of  Ham  they  wore, 
Yellows  who  set  the  printed  page 

Ere  Homer  sang  from  shore  to  shore. 
Swart  Browns  whose  ghttering  kreeses  held 

In  dread  the  far-isled  Asian  seas. 
Fierce  Reds  who  waged  from  primal  eld 

Their  stealthy  warfare  of  the  trees; 
Men  of  the  jaguar-haunted  swamp 

Whose  mountain  masters  dwelt  in  pride 
Of  golden-citied  Aztec  pomp 

Ages    ere    Montezuma    died; 
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Builders  whose  blood  was  in  the  hands 

That  propped  the  circled  Druid  stones, 
And   Odin-fathered   men,   whose   bands 

Storming  all  winds,  laid  warrior  bones 
Round  all  the  Roman  mid-world  sea. 

And  held  the  Caesars^  might  in  scorn. 
And    kept    the    Viking   Uberty 

That  fairer  freedom  might  be  bom. 

The  wall  defendeth  all  alike, 

The  Master  Mind  on  all  ordains — : 
Within  my  hound  no  sword  shall  strike, 

Nor  fetter  hind,  save  law  arraigns ; 
No  prisoner  here  shall  feel  the  rack, 

No  infant  he  to  slavery  horn. 
The  wage  shall  lahour^s  sweat  not  lack, 

Nor  skill  of  just  reward  he  shorn. 
The  king  and  hind  alike  shall  stand 

Within  the  peril  of  my  law. 
And  though  it  change  at  time's  demand 

Shall  every  change  he  held  in  awe. 
Here  every  voice  may  freely  speak 

Wisdom  or  folly  as  it  choose, 
And  thongh  the  strong  must  lead  the  weak, 

The  weak  may  yet  the  strong  refuse  ; 
Thus  shall  no  change  he  wrought  hefore 

The  wise  who  seek  a  hetter  way 
Can  win,  to  share  their  vision,  more 

Than  praise  the  wise  who  wish  delay, — 
That  so  the  Master  Mind  he  strong 

Through  every  drift  of  time  and  change. 
To  fashion  either  right  or  wrong 

At  will,  within  the  mansions'  range. 

Of  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right 

The  Master  Mind  doth  ceaseless  hear, 
Listens  intent  to  counselling  might. 

Pity  or  fury,  hope,  or  fear, 
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Sways  to  the  evil,  yet  repents, 

Sways  to  the  good,  yet  half  denies, 
Follows   revenge,    but   quick   relents, 

And  makes  its  wondering  foes  allies; 
In  memory  sees  its  frenzied  hours, 

And  holds  those  fury-fits  in  scorn; 
In   gentlest   aspiration   towers. 

Or  grovels  as  of  faith  forlorn. 
Yet  never,  never  loses  quite 

The  thought,  the  hope,  the  glory-dream, 
That  beacon  of  supernal  Hght, 

The    shining,    holy    Grail-like    beam, 
The  Ideal — ^in  which  alone  it  dares 

Advance  the  circuit  of  the  wall — 
The  faith  that  yet  shall  happy  shares 

Of  circumstance  be  won  for  all, — 
This  is  the  vision  of  its  law, 

This  is  the  Asgard  of  its  dream — 
That  what  the  world  yet  never  saw 

Of  justice  shall  arise  supreme. 

The  Master  Mind  proclaims  as  free 

Alike,  all  creeds  that  men  may  name, 
All  worships  they  devise  to  be 

Their  help  in  hope,  or  ease  in  shame; 
In  Buddha,  Mahmoud,  Moses,  Christ, 

Outspokenly    may    any    trust. 
Or  he  whom  no  belief  enticed 

May  hold  the  soul  a  dream  of  dust. 
Yet  all  ahke  be  free  to  teach. 

And  all  aUke  be  free  to  shun, 
Because  the  law  of  freeman^s  speech 

Impartial   guardeth   every   one; 
If  but  all  rites  of  blood  be  banned, 

Then  may  each  life  select  its  God, 
And  every  congregation  stand 

Past  dread  of  persecution's  rod, — 
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Lo  now!  Is  thus  not  Jesus  set 

Transcendent  o^er  the  broad  domain — 

The  gentle  Christ  whose  anguished  sweat 
Bled  for  a  world-wide  mercy's  reign? 

Yet  in  the  many  Mansions  flaunt, 

As  if  they  deem  their  place  secure, 
Legion,    whose    Christ-defying    vaunt 

How  long,  O  Lord,  dost  Thou  endure! 
Belshhazzar's    Feast    is   multiplied, 

Mammon  holds  fabulous  parade. 
Thousands  of  Minotaurs  divide 

The  procurers'  tribute  of  the  maid, 
Circe  enchants  her  votary  swine, 

Moloch,  though  veiled  his  fire,  consumes. 
And  all  the  man-made  Gods  assign 

Their   victims    self-elected    dooms. 

In  large,  the  suffering  and  the  sin, 

(Full  well  the  Master  Mind  doth  know), 
From  luxury  and  want  begin, 

And   through  unequal  portions  flow. 
This  ancient  wrong  doth  worst  defeat 

The  immortal  yearning  of  His  plea 
To  save  the  little,  wandering  feet, — 

''Sitter  the  children  come  to  me;''' 

Wherefore,  on  streets  that  Mammon  makes 

The  Master  Mind  bends  ruthless  eye, 
Yet  calm  withholds  the  blow  that  breaks. 

And  leaves  that  stroke  to  bye  and  bye, 
Since  faithful  memory,  backward  cast, 

Beholds  how  much  hath  freedom  won, 
And   lest  a   pomp-destroying  blast 

Might  shrivel  many  a  guiltless  one. 
And  since  it  knows  that  freedom's  plan 

To  build  secure  alone  is  skilled, 
And  that  firm-grounded  gain  for  man 

Is  only  by  what  man  hath  willed. — 
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Hence  waits  the  Master  Mind,  in  trust 
That  yet  the  hour  shall  Mammon  rue, 

Since,  as  the  mansions  grow,  so  must 
Freedom  upraise  The  Christ  anew. 

But  whether  He  prevail  at  last, 

Or  whether  all  shall  pass  away, 
Even  as  Rome's  great  Empire  passed 

When  wrought  the  purpose  of  its  day, 
Still  must  the  builders  heed  the  call 

By  which  the  Master  of  all  Fate 
Ordains  they  lay  the  advancing  wall 

Of  peace  beyond  the  farthest  gate. 

And,  oh !  the  Master  Mind  may  well 

In  pride   of  gentleness   rejoice 
That  in  the  Mansions  none  may  quell 

The  lilt  of  any  nation's  voice; 
But  every  race  may  sing  their  joy. 

May  hymn  their  pride,  their  glories  boast 
To  listeners  glad  without  alloy — 

The  primal,  wall-extending  host, 
The  founding,  freedom-loving  race 

Whose  generous- visioning  mind  doth  see 
No  worth  in  holding  foremost  place, 

Save  in  an  Empire  of  the  Free. 

Edward  W.  Thomson 
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ALL  BEITISH  subjects,  whether  they  be  Conservatives 
or  SociaUsts,  whether  they  hve  at  home  or  abroad, 
must  be  confused  by  the  strange  happenings  in  South  Africa 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  the  present  intention  to 
review  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  events  in  South 
African  history  which  have  occurred  since  the  Majuba  inci- 
dent of  1881  as  an  essential  towards  understanding  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

The  effect  of  Majuba  was  all  powerful  on  both  Briton 
and  Boer,  though  in  two  entirely  different  ways.  To  the 
Briton  it  was  an  ever-present  reminder  that  British  prestige 
had  been  sulUed  by  a  handful  of  ill-equipped  farmers,  and 
that  no  adequate  redress  for  the  blow  had  ever  been  obtained ; 
and  it  represented  further  an  increasing  race  hatred  which 
finally  culminated  in  war. 

To  the  Boer  it  was  the  name  of  all  that  meant  victory; 
its  anniversary  he  proudly  proclaimed  as  a  hohday,  upon 
which  the  nation  should  indulge  in  pleasant  recollections  of 
an  event  which  marked  its  triumph  over  a  great  nation; 
which  stamped  its  burghers  as  men  of  soldierly  prowess;  and 
stood  as  a  reminder  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  Boer 
was  thenceforward  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  eighties,  however,  the  Transvaal 
had  not  attained  that  position  of  importance  which,  by 
virtue  of  its  mineral  resources,  it  was  but  a  few  years  later 
to  assume,  and  the  personal  contact  between  the  Boers  and 
British  was  at  that  time  a  very  Umited  quantity.  The  un- 
veiled contempt  of  the  ^'  rooinek  '^  by  the  Boer  was  therefore 
known  in  actuality  only  by  a  few,  and  these  were  not  persons 
of  sufficient  importance  to  rouse  the  feeUngs  of  the  British 
nation. 
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And  this  is  an  important  point,  for  however  displeased 
the  Englishman  in  England  might  feel  in  regard  to  Majuba, 
he  could  never  enter  into  the  reaUty  of  the  position  as  it  was 
known  to  the  EngUshman  in  South  Africa.  The  sneer  of 
the  youthful  Boer  was  a  thing  which  had  to  be  experienced 
to  be  properly  appreciated.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
inflow  of  a  large  percentage  of  Britishers  into  the  Transvaal, 
which  began  six  years  after  the  first  war,  induced  by  the  gold 
fever,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  never  would  have  been 
any  second  war. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  development  of  the  gold 
industry  was  to  bring  in  a  much  needed  revenue  to  the  Boer 
treasury,  and  simultaneously,  the  Government  was  invested 
with  the  control  of  a  huge  industry  and  a  large  population, 
such  as  never  had  been  contemplated  by  them  in  their  wildest 
imaginings. 

The  dignity  of  office  in  Government,  Civil  Service,  Rail- 
roads, Education,  and  the  Law,  became  theirs;  and  a  dor- 
mant pride  rapidly  awoke  to  a  conspicuous  autocratism. 
The  Boers  complacently  accepted  the  situation,  and  created 
position  after  position  to  be  filled  by  their  own  nominees 
as  their  country's  wealth  became  more  and  more  disclosed 
and  developed  by  the  industrious  "Uitlander." 

The  evolution  from  a  bankrupt  and  semi-civilized  State 
to  a  condition  of  extraordinary  affluence  and  civiKzation 
was  effected  too  rapidly  to  be  a  soUd  accompUshment.  In 
the  handling  of  the  newly  acquired  wealth  came  the  inevitable 
dash  of  vulgarity,  whilst  the  exercise  of  great  power  brought 
with  it  arrogance  and  intolerance.  The  mining  industry 
was  being  developed  and  carried  on  by  a  cosmopoHtan  popu- 
lation in  which  Britishers  predominated  as  the  workers,  and 
the  Hebrew  element  as  the  financiers.  The  Boers  themselves 
knew  nothing  of  mining,  but  they  evolved  a  very  fair  mining 
law,  and  administered  it  with  indifferent  honesty. 

With  the  rapidly  growing  wealth  of  the  mining  industry, 
however,  was  engendered  a  spirit  of  greed  on  both  sides;  the 
Boer  naturally  wishing  to  retain  a  firm  grip  on  the  country 
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and  its  mineral  wealth,  whilst  the  foreigner  was  equally 
anxious  for  the  same  end. 

Furthermore  the  foreign  element  felt  insecure  as  to  its 
standing  under  such  a  Government,  and  there  was  an  under- 
lying fear  that  some  day  the  Boers  would  impose  restrictions 
and  taxes  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the  position  almost 
untenable  for  outsiders. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  discovery  and  development 
of  the  industry  had  been  brought  about  entirely  by  the  efforts 
of  the  foreign  population,  it  seemed  unfair  and  unreasonable 
to  ask  it  to  submit  to  conditions  of  such  uncertainty;  and  as 
the  Boers  were  in  any  case  bound  to  reap  enormous  wealth 
without  taking  any  risks,  it  was  only  just  that  the  other  side 
should  be  granted  some  facilities  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
franchise  rights  that  would  ensure  for  them  a  voice  in  the 
future  control  of  the  country,  and  in  particular  of  their 
industry. 

The  attainment  of  such  a  position  was  all  the  more 
necessary,  as  without  it  the  finding  of  the  huge  sums  of  capital 
required  for  the  more  extensive  and  scientific  development 
of  the  auriferous  deposits  would  become  difficult  if  not  quite 
impossible.  The  capitalist  naturally  felt  that  a  wealthy 
country  in  such  inexperienced  hands  might  be  sadly  mis- 
handled; and  feared  at  least,  that  the  Government  could  not 
be  reUed  upon  to  properly  safeguard  the  interests  of  out- 
siders. Without  some  reasonable  certainty,  therefore,  that 
with  the  lapse  of  time  the  actual  workers  in  the  mining 
industry  would  secure  a  voice  in  the  control,  the  security  for 
large  capital  outlay  might  be  regarded  as  unsound. 

The  Government's  part  in  the  handhng  of  the  dynamite 
monopoly  lent  considerable  colour  to  the  assumption  that 
it  would  exact  everything  possible  from  the  industry;  and 
increased  the  feeling  of  insecurity  to  a  dangerous  point. 
Nor  were  indications  lacking,  or  even  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  bribery  and  corruption  were  factors  to  be  seriously 
considered.  To  all  overtures  in  the  direction  of  securing  a 
reasonable  franchise  for  the  foreign  element  the  Government 
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showed  a  stubborn  and  uncompromising  attitude ;  and  despite 
every  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  moderates  on  both  sideS; 
a  breach  of  unpleasant  proportions  and  widening  tendency 
developed. 

From  1882  to  1899  racial  hatred  flourished,  and  the 
Jameson  Raid  incident  of  1896  merely  served  to  accentuate 
the  growth.  The  younger  generation  of  Boers  looked  back 
to  the  history  of  Majuba,  and  gathered  from  it  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  uphold  their  position  by 
force  of  arms,  and  they  unhesitatingly  showed  the  greatest 
contempt  for  the  person  and  power  of  Englishmen.  This 
was  bitterly  gaUing  to  the  younger  British  section,  and 
aroused  a  feeling  of  hatred  which  could  be  satisfied  with  no 
compromise  short  of  war. 

The  war  which  began  in  1899  was  brought  about  no  less 
from  this  cause  than  from  the  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the 
Government.  Britishers  wanted  the  franchise,  but  they 
also  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  were  determined  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  hateful  Majuba  incident:  the  younger  Boers 
were  equally  determined  and  unquestionably  anxious  to 
repeat  the  Majuba  incident  on  a  colossal  scale :  the  financiers 
were  unanimous  in  the  wish  to  obtain  that  security  in  their 
schemes  which  could  only  be  realised  by  having  a  voice  in 
the  framing  of  the  laws  governing  the  mining  industry;  and 
if  this  could  only  be  attained  by  deposing  the  Boers,  then  the 
Boers  must  go:  the  Boer  leaders  themselves  believed  that 
their  only  safety,  their  only  hope  of  holding  their  country 
entirely  to  themselves  lay  in  refusing  the  franchise;  and 
President  Kruger  had  made  up  his  mind  that  this  refusal 
must  be  maintained  at  any  cost. 

The  proposals  made  by  Lord  Milner  at  Bloemfontein 
in  1899  represented  a  compromise  that  would  in  every  way 
have  satisfied  both  parties;  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  giving  both 
sides  what  they  were  really  asking  for.  Under  that  franchise 
the  ascendency  of  the  Boer  party  for  many  years  was  quite 
secure;  whilst  the  possibility  of  the  other  party  getting  into 
power,  even  after  10  years,  was  very  remote.     The  only  hope 
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for  the  foreign  element  was,  that  such  a  compromise  would 
bring  with  it  some  certainty  of  participation  in  the  control 
of  the  mining  industry.  Perhaps  President  Kruger^s  reason 
for  not  accepting  those  proposals  was,  that  he  did  not  believe 
they  represented  anything  final;  but  that  no  sooner  would 
the  agreement  on  those  lines  be  arrived  at  than  the  other 
party  would  come  forward  with  new  alternative  suggestions. 

Whatever  his  private  views  on  the  point  may  have  been, 
he  apparently  had  his  reasons  for  deciding  that  an  uncom- 
promising attitude  was  the  only  one  for  him  to  adopt,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  strained  relationship  between  the  two 
parties  drifted  into  the  beginning  of  what  subsequently  proved 
to  be  a  stubborn  war. 

At  the  outset,  the  announcement  of  war  was  greeted  by 
the  Uitlander  section,  including  the  cosmopolitan  financier, 
with  every  expression  of  delight.  They  saw  in  it  a  speedy 
settlement  of  financial  troubles;  the  doubts  affecting  solidity 
of  title  and  government  taxation  of  the  industry  were  to  be 
dissipated;  and  a  scrip  boom  was  to  be  the  certain  outcome 
of  the  happy  little  war,  in  which  the  truculent  Boer  was 
rapidly,  but  firmty,  to  be  brought  to  his  senses.  To  the 
Jingo  and  the  hot-blooded  youth,  the  war  was  to  be  the  reali- 
zation of  their  desire  to  wipe  out  at  last  the  Majuba  incident 
in  a  few  decisive  engagements,  in  which  the  Boers  were  to  be 
overwhelmed  and  out-manoeuvred  by  up-to-date  armament 
and  correct  miUtary  methods. 

And  then  began  the  war  in  1899.  The  magnitude  of 
that  war,  its  dragged  out  length,  its  expense,  and  its  terrible 
cost  in  lives,  are  all  now  matters  of  well  known  history.  The 
*'  happy  little  war  ^'  proved  to  be  a  formidable  task,  and  one 
that  strained  even  the  strong  arm  of  Britain.  Certainly  the 
Majuba  episode  was  wiped  out,  but  many  a  more  deplorable 
one  had  to  be  recorded  before  the  final  balance  was  struck, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Boer  for  all  time  vindicated 
his  claims  to  greatness  on  the  battle  field. 

To  what  extent  the  Boer  counted  upon  assistance  in 
this  struggle  from  outside  sources  is  not  known,  but  there  is 
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no  doubt  that  he  had  counted  upon  some  assistance.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  either  that  he  beheved  in  his  ultimate 
abiUty  to  win  the  fight  on  his  own  ground.  It  was  only  at 
the  last,  when  all  hope  of  support  had  vanished,  that,  sur- 
rounded by  burning  farms;  with  his  women  and  children 
huddled  together  in  various  protection  camps,  all  over  the 
country;  with  his  ranks  decimated,  and  his  base  destroyed; 
he  finally  gave  up  the  position  as  hopeless  and  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  Veeriniging  peace. 

In  the  meantime,  the  principal  towns  on  the  coast  were 
crowded  with  refugees,  all  full  of  optimism.  They  implicitly 
believed  that  with  the  advent  of  peace,  and  under  a  new 
Government,  would  come  a  wonderful  prosperity.  The 
mining  industry  was  to  be  rehabilitated  on  a  new  footing,  where 
there  would  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  investor  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  security  offered.  With  the  annul- 
ment of  all  monopolies,  a  basis  of  economic  operations  would 
soon  be  reached  which  had  been  impossible  under  the  old 
conditions. 

The  native  labour  question  was  to  be  readjusted  and  a 
new  schedule  of  wages  introduced,  which  alone  would  make 
an  enormous  reduction  in  operating  costs.  The  whole 
country  was  preparing  for  a  gigantic  boom,  not  only  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  in  all  the  colonies. 

The  importation  of  supphes  for  the  troops  had  brought 
a  great  increase  of  trade  to  the  merchants  at  the  coast  ports, 
and  had  created  an  artificial  activity  that  was  regarded,  not 
merely  as  being  permanent,  but  as  only  the  beginning  of  the 
new  era  of  prosperity.  New  buildings  were  springing  up 
in  every  town,  and  the  price  of  land  reached  fabulous  figures. 
In  Durban  these  features  were  particularly  noticeable.  Even 
the  shrewdest  merchants,  and  those  of  the  oldest  standing, 
believed  in  the  expansion  to  come ;  and  few  people  seemed  to 
provide  for  the  inevitable  drop  in  trade  that  must  accompany 
the  withdrawal  of  the  great  army  after  the  war.  Nothing 
could  check  the  enthusiasm,  and  for  some  months  prior  to 
the  declaration  of  peace,  there  was  a  steady  but  very  material 
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appreciation  in  the  value  of  all  classes  of  security,  including 
land,  buildings,  and  mining  shares. 

Finally  peace  was  declared,  and  within  a  few  days 
began  a  slump,  a  most  unexpected  slump,  but  a  most  unmis- 
takeable  one.  At  first  people  were  incredulous.  It  seemed 
absurd,  after  fighting  for  years  to  gain  a  certain  position  in 
the  country,  that  having  achieved  the  position  aimed  at, 
no  matter  how  desperate  the  struggle  had  been,  the  result 
should  be  a  slump. 

Of  course  the  fundamental  factor  in  everybody's  cal- 
culation was  the  mining  industry.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  community  at  large 
depended,  firstly  and  lastly,  on  that.  The  engineer,  the 
merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the  tradesman,  counted  firmly 
on  the  industry  to  attract  a  big  population,  to  create  a  big 
market,  and  a  big  demand  for  almost  every  variety  of  pro- 
duce. And  now  that  the  objectionable  Boer  Government 
had  been  removed,  and  that  all  sorts  of  economic  reforms  in 
the  administration  of  the  country  and  the  industry  were  so 
surely  to  come,  there  seemed  no  further  obstacle  to  success. 

Looking  back  upon  the  position  it  seems  simple  to  realize 
that  there  was  nothing  to  justify  any  such  optimism  as  that 
indicated.  With  several  hundred  thousand  soldiers  being 
withdrawn  from  the  country,  the  sudden  drop  in  the  impor- 
tation of  commissariat  supplies  was  in  itself  bound  to  be  a 
serious  matter,  whilst  the  utter  disorganization  of  the  mining 
industry  would  certainly  occupy  some  considerable  time 
before  conditions  could  be  again  normal.  Many  of  the  mines 
were  full  of  water,  and  the  labour  complement,  in  respect  to 
both  Europeans  and  natives,  had  to  be  reassembled.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the  rehabilitation  of 
an  industry  of  such  magnitude  was  bound  to  be  slow  work; 
but  in  the  gradual  development  immediately  before  the 
actual  declaration  of  peace,  it  became  quite  clear  that  con- 
ditions were  not  to  be  particularly  favourable,  and  that  the 
task  of  reorganization  was  Ukely  to  prove  much  more  labori- 
ous and  expensive    than  had  ever  been  anticipated.     The 
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burning  question  for  the  industry  became  the  native  labour 
supply.  The  representatives  of  the  big  mining  groups  had 
collected  at  Cape  Town  during  the  war,  and  had  amongst  them- 
selves formulated  a  new  schedule  for  the  payment  of  native 
labour.  Under  the  Boer  regime,  a  system  of  ^^  touting  ^' 
had  been  permitted,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  gradually, 
but  surely,  increase  the  rate  of  pay  for  natives,  and  as  the 
demands  of  the  mines  for  more  natives  increased,  the  com- 
petition between  the  mines  to  secure  a  full  working  com- 
plement became  expensively  keen.  The  supply  was  far 
short  of  the  demand,  and  the  immediate  result  was  an  in- 
crease in  prices.  The  professional  tout  became  quite  a 
power,  and  the  mines  began  to  feel  acutely  their  dependence 
upon  him,  and  the  accompanying  higher  cost.  The  outlying 
mines  suffered  more  heavily  on  this  account,  as  the  natives 
favoured  the  old-established  central  mines,  and  it  was  felt 
by  the  controllers  that  the  existing  system  of  distribution 
was  unfair  on  this  account;  hence  the  formation  of  the  Native 
Labour  Association,  through  whose  medium  it  was  believed 
that  a  much  larger  supply  could  be  obtained  at  a  greatly 
reduced  first  cost,  and  at  a  lower  w^orking  rate,  whilst  a  fair 
distribution  to  each  mine  would  also  be  secured.  No  diffi- 
culty was  anticipated  in  achieving  these  objects,  and  in  fact 
it  was  believed  that  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  natives  would 
be  to  impoverish  them  to  such  a  point,  that  they  would  gladly 
flock  to  the  mines  as  soon  as  peace  was  declared  and  the 
industry  re-started. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  serious  blunder  was  made  in 
this  diagnosis  of  the  position.  Quite  contrary  to  these  anti- 
cipations, the  Kafir  had  made  more  money  during  the  war 
than  he  did  in  ordinary  times.  He  was  employed  by  both 
sides  in  connexion  with  military  operations  and  commissariat, 
and  the  demand  for  his  services  at  the  coast  ports  had 
increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  When  peace  was 
declared,  therefore,  the  Kafir  was  considering  the  prospect  of 
a  pleasant  little  holiday,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  profits  during  the  war;  and  those  who  did  desire  to  work 
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preferred  to  engage  in  the  towns  and  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, rather  than  go  to  the  mines. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  first  important  expec- 
tation reckoned  on  as  coming  with  a  change  of  Government, 
was  not  to  be  realized,  and  the  new  native  labour  association, 
organized  at  great  cost,  with  its  recruiting  agents  and  stations 
distributed  all  over  the  important  labour  areas,  brought 
with  it  a  dearth  of  labour  never  before  experienced.  The 
mines  were  all  undermanned,  and  month  after  month  saw 
no  improvement  in  the  condition;  whilst  the  call  for  labour 
by  the  mines  grew  rapidly. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Association  did  all 
in  its  power,  even  to  the  point  of  lavish  expenditure,  to  secure 
labour,  and  although  it  was  always  a  most  unpopular  institu- 
tion with  the  native — because  of  its  policy  of  equal  distri- 
bution, which  often  prevented  him  from  going  to  his  own 
favoured  mine — its  signal  failure  to  provide  a  full  supply 
cannot  be  altogether  attributed  to  that  cause.  Rather  was 
it  due  to  the  extraordinary  activity  in  other  directions,  such 
as  railroad  work,  shipping,  building,  and  domestic  wants. 
Everybody  was  preparing  for  the  great  boom  to  come,  and 
everybody  required  Kafir  labour;  and  the  increased  domestic 
demand  alone  made  a  very  considerable  inroad  on  the  avail- 
able supplies.  Of  course  these  things  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, and  there  is  no  doubt  they  should  have  been  foreseen, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  were  not,  and  the  net  result 
was  disastrous  to  the  mining  industry,  in  the  hampering 
of  the  rehabilitation  process  and  the  resultant  curtailed 
operations. 

All  hopes  of  reducing  operating  costs  in  mining  centred 
largely  on  cheaper  unskilled  labour,  and  this  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  reductions  in  European  wages  and  cost  of 
material.  The  pronounced  failure  on  the  first  point  was 
not  only  a  sad  blow  to  the  leaders  of  the  industry,  but  it 
also  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  the  possibility  of  reduction 
in  the  other  directions.  Such  a  failure,  at  such  a  time,  by 
the    administrators  of  the    industry,  who  could  no  longer 
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point  to  the  interference  of  an  unsympathetic  Government, 
went  a  long  way  towards  destroying  confidence  in  the  fore- 
sight of  the  leaders,  and  no  amount  of  argument  can  alter 
the  fact  that  those  responsible  for  the  blunder  in  the  new 
policy  were  not  soundly  acquainted  with  the  general  position ; 
otherwise  they  would  never  have  engaged  in  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  such  an  undertaking. 

With  the  shortage  of  labour,  coupled  with  the  heavy 
expense  of  reorganizing  the  mines,  after  their  three  years 
of  inaction,  and  on  top  of  this,  increased  cost  of  material 
and  administration,  the  condition  of  the  industry  became 
desperate,  and  decidedly  worse  than  it  had  been  before  the 
war.  The  big  ideas  of  the  controllers  as  to  the  development 
that  would  ensue,  once  peace  had  been  declared,  found 
realization  far  more  readily  in  increased  expenditure  than 
in  enhanced  profit.  Palatial  offices  were  built,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  Johannesburg,  and  innumerable  positions  were 
created,  carrying  princely  salaries,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  for  a  milk  and  honey  period  when  money  was  to 
flow  in  like  water.  The  modest  results  obtained  before  the 
war  were  to  be  outdone  to  a  point  where  comparison  would 
become  absurd.  Everything  was  to  be  done  on  a  colossal 
scale,  and  no  doubts  could  be  expressed  or  tolerated  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  all  these  ideas.  This  feeling  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  mine-owner;  it  was  shared  by  the  merchant, 
the  tradesman,  the  engineer,  and  the  Government  itself. 
Each  section  was  feverishly  anxious  not  to  be  too  late  to 
share  in  the  great  success,  and  the  Government  hastened  to 
place  wild  orders  for  railroad  engines  and  material ;  the  mining 
engineers  engaged  unprecedented  numbers  of  draughtsmen 
to  prepare  designs  for  all  sorts  of  new  equipment,  and  the 
merchant  and  the  tradesman  ordered  in  large  stocks  of 
material,  and  took  new  and  much  more  commodious  premises  ; 
the  builder  and  contractor  borrowed  money  to  erect  large 
blocks  of  buildings,  to  be  let  or  sold  at  a  phenomenal  profit; 
the  estate  agent  bought  land  at  any  price,  and  it  rose  to 
fabulous    figures;    the    sharebroker    dealt    in    extraordinary 
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amounts  of  scrip  for  himself  and  his  clients ;  the  claim-owner's 
price  for  mine  ground  went  to  thousands  where  before  it  had 
been  hundreds;  and  so  it  ran  through  the  whole  country 
from  the  indigenous  nigger  to  the  Government  itself.  In 
fact  the  whole  sub-continent  was  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  recklessness  and  improvidence. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  continue  by  stating  that  the 
cause  of  all  this  extravagance  lay  in  the  prospective  economies 
that  were  to  come  about  by  reason  of  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment ;  but  this  is  so ;  everything  hinged  on  the  mining  industry ; 
it  was  to  be  the  mainspring  of  all  prosperity.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  mines  had  become  no  richer  by  the  change  of 
Government,  and  the  whole  case  for  the  future  economies 
lay  in  the  optimistic  assurance  that  with  cheaper  dynamite 
and  a  British  Government  the  cost  of  operating  the  mines 
must  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  profits  correspondingly 
increased.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  absurdity  of  this 
position  should  not  have  been  more  generally  realized. 

Once  the  impossibility  of  securing  native  labour  for  the 
mines  became  a  settled  conviction,  the  next  step  was  the 
importation  of  the  Chinese  coolie.  Unfortunately  for  the 
mining  industry  this  question  became  one  of  acute  political 
interest,  and  although  permission  to  carry  it  out  was  attained 
after  a  hard  fight,  it  was  accompanied  by  so  many  restrictions 
and  stipulations,  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
were  unnecessarily  entailed  as  contingent  expenditure. 

The  experiment  of  importing  thousands  of  labourers,  to 
be  followed  by  all  the  difficulties  of  initiating  them  to  their 
new  work,  was  alone  one  of  very  considerable  expense,  but 
when  in  addition  all  sorts  of  uncalled  for  provisions  as  to  the 
housing  and  accommodation  of  the  labourers  were  insisted 
upon,  the  cost  rose  to  a  point  which  an  already  over-burdened 
industry  could  certainly  not  afford  to  pay.  What  had  been 
good  enough  for  the  natives  in  the  way  of  accommodation 
was  condemned  as  inhuman  for  the  coolie,  and  the  industrial 
leaders  had  no  alternative  but  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
at  a  ruinous  cost.     Many  an  Englishman  from  the  East  End 
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of  London,  or  from  the  poor  quarters  of  any  of  the  great 
English  cities,  might  well  turn  with  longing  eyes  to  the  newly- 
built  Chinese  compounds,  with  their  faciHties  for  heating, 
cooking,  bathing,  and  ventilation,  and  their  arrangements 
for  medical  comforts. 

The  war  ended  in  1902,  and  at  the  end  of  1905  the  country 
had  had  three  years  to  settle  down  to  all  the  conditions 
obtained  under  the  new  regime.  There  had  been  ample  time 
to  turn  to  account  the  great  benefits  assumed  to  go  with  the 
change  of  Government,  and  to  launch  out  along  those  avenues 
of  prosperity  which  had  formerly  been  closed  by  an  antago- 
nistic control.  Dynamite  was  obtainable  at  a  very  reasonable 
price,  and  the  unskilled  labour  force  had  been  augmented  by 
the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  coolies.  These  two 
items  had  in  themselves  been  confidently  estimated  to  in- 
crease materially  the  profits  of  the  industry,  and  yet,  strangely 
enough,  the  position  in  1905  could  not  be  considered  a  par- 
ticularly satisfying  one.  The  mines  complained  of  high 
cost;  the  merchants  were  not  making  anything  like  the  profits 
they  should;  the  coast  towns  were  admittedly  in  financial 
difficulties;  the  railway  returns  fell  short  of  expectations; 
the  cost  of  government  seemed  to  be  ever  on  the  increase ; 
and  the  investing  pubUc  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  extraor- 
dinarily shy  in  the  matter  of  investing. 

The  position  was  perplexing.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
those  responsible  had  miscalculated  the  advantages  of 
cheaper  dynamite,  and  more  unskilled  labour,  and  a  new 
Government? — ^That  a  fearful  blunder  had  been  made,  and 
that  three  years  of  war,  and  the  devastation  of  a  country, 
and  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  milhons  sterUng,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  many  thousands  of  Uves,  had  been  for  nothing? 
— Just  wasted  because  of  an    error  in  someone^s  calculation? 

Surely  not.  And  yet  if  this  were  not  so,  where  then  lay 
the  trouble?  There  must  be  some  explanation;  something 
must  be  wrong  somewhere.  The  mining  industry,  the  heart 
of  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  country,  upon  which  every- 
thing hinged;  what  could  be  the  matter  with  it?    These  were 
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the  questions  that  arose  acutely  in  1905.  And  at  the  end  of 
1908  do  we  find  matters  improved  or  prospects  any  better, 
even  though  six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  declaration  of 
peace? 

If  these  questions  were  put  to  some  intelligent  person 
who  knew  the  position  in  1905,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  hap- 
penings of  the  past  three  years,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
study  the  effect  upon  him  when  he  was  informed  that  in  that 
short  period  the  Transvaal  had  again  passed  under  a  Boer 
Government,  and  one  that  more  strongly  held  the  reins  of 
Government  than  ever  before;  that  the  victory  had  been  a 
bloodless  one,  and  one  obtained  without  payment  of  any  kind; 
that  the  Chinese  had  been  ordered  to  be  returned;  that  a 
great  number  of  them  had  already  gone,  and  that  their  places 
were  instantly  being  filled  by  natives ;  that  the  mining  industry 
had  depreciated  in  market  value  by  a  further  amount  of 
many  millions,  and  had  sunk  to  a  most  desperate  condition; 
that  the  whole  sub-continent  was  the  seat  of  a  universal 
financial  depression,  extending  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  that  ruin  had  overtaken  a  large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  was  staring  in  the  face  of  many  of  the  rest;  and 
all  this  despite  cheaper  dynamite,  and  an  enormously  in- 
creased gold  output.  It  sounds  Uke  burlesque,  but  it  is 
tragedy.  The  ruin  has  spread  through  South  African  sup- 
porters in  Europe,  and  the  worst  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  relief. 

The  leaders  of  the  industry  are  concentrating  all  their 
efforts  on  bringing  about  a  new  era  of  market  activity. 
Every  new  point  in  favour  of  the  industry  is  hurriedly  pushed 
forward  before  the  public  as  a  further  incentive  to  share-buy- 
ing. A  new  rock-drill,  a  new  grinding  machine,  increased 
duty  per  stamp,  reduced  cost  of  white  labour,  amalgamation 
of  properties,  each  and  all  of  these  have  been  widely  dilated 
upon  in  cabled  messages  to  the  newspapers;  in  optimistic 
speeches  by  the  chairmen  of  companies  at  annual  meetings ; 
in  private  and  in  public ;  and  always  with  the  same  object  of 
making  the  shares  in  the  various  concerns  more  attractive. 
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more  alluring  to  the  public.  There  is  no  attempt  to  disguise 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  sell  these  good  things 
to  the  pubhc.  Their  generosity  and  good-will  cannot  be 
satisfied  until  the  public  has  once  more  become  a  heavy- 
participator. 

But  why  this  anxiety  to  sell?  And  why  this  dire  de- 
pression if  the  public  wont  buy?  And  why  this  disastrous 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  mining  shares?  Surely  if  the 
industry  is  actually  realizing  the  large  profits  it  is  credited 
with  in  liquid  money,  it  is  well  able,  not  only  to  maintain 
itself,  but  to  provide  for  its  own  further  development.  This 
would  appear  to  be  only  a  reasonable  assumption.  In  other 
words,  if  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  the  £27,400,000  made 
as  revenue  in  1907,  available  as  Hquid  profits,  after  allowing 
for  all  charges,  it  should  not  be  a  grave  matter  to  utilize  some 
of  it  in  new  development.  Any  business  to  be  regarded  as 
flourishing  should  be  able,  if  need  be,  to  pay  for  its  own 
expansion;  otherwise  it  can  hardly  be  called  flourishing. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  the  mines  are  making  a 
good  margin  of  profit  per  ton  of  ore  treated,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  when  this  margin  of  profit  is  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  lives  and  capitalization  of  the  various  companies, — 
even  calculated  on  the  present  market  price  of  the  shares, — 
there  are  very  few  that  show  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
after  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  capital.  The 
unfortunate  public  are  mostly  holders  of  these  shares  at  very 
much  higher  prices  than  they  stand  at  to-day,  and  in  the 
computation  of  the  value  of  their  investment  the  capital 
redemption  fund  must  be  taken  at  a  higher  figure,  whilst  the 
profit  margin  becomes  correspondingly  less. 

Despite  the  enormous  output,  therefore,  the  rate  of 
interest  received  by  the  investor  of  a  few  years  back,  even 
in  the  good  mines,  is  lamentably  small,  whilst  in  only  a  few 
exceptional  cases  would  it  be  even  adequate  to-day ;  and  this 
despite  a  great  deal  of  speculative  risk  as  to  future  returns. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  best  of  the  mines 
will  be  able  to  maintain  their  present  standard  of  returns  up 
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to  the  period  of  their  exhaustion,  and  in  fact  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  many  of  them  there  will  be  a  considerable  falling 
off  towards  the  end  of  their  lives. 

As  to  new  producers,  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
deeper  level  concerns,  the  indications  so  far  available  point 
to  an  inevitably  greater  capital  outlay  in  the  initial  stages, 
whilst  the  values  of  the  ore  bodies  are  distinctly  less.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  in  regard  to  them,  that  unless  there  is  a  very 
substantial  decrease  in  the  cost  of  operations,  to  be  brought 
about  by  an  amelioration  of  the  general  working  conditions, 
few  of  them  can  hope  to  repay  the  capital  outlay  with  any 
reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

The  truth  of  the  position  is,  that  the  value  of  the  industry 
has  been  gravely  over-estimated  by  everybody  interested  in 
it.  The  engineer  and  the  financier  have  alike  made  the 
mistake,  and  through  them  the  Government  itself  has  been 
entirely  misled  as  to  its  capabilities;  and,  labouring  under 
this  misapprehension,  it  has  been  saddled  with  an  expendi- 
ture both  administrative  and  governmental,  designed  for  its 
estimated  potentialities  that  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
actual  capabilities,  and  it  has  inevitably  broken  down  under 
the  burden. 

The  public  and  the  world  at  large  are  awed  by  the 
immense  output,  but  they  cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that 
heavy  loss  has  followed  almost  every  time  that  money  has 
been  put  into  the  industry  for  investment  purposes,  and  the 
pubhc  will  not  be  easily  drawn  into  further  investment.  Of 
course  money  has  been  made,  and  legitimately  made,  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  mines  before  the  era  of  big  groups  and  over-capitalization ; 
but  since  the  Chamber  of  Mines  became  a  semi-political 
organization,  and  politics  generally  became  interwoven  with 
the  spirit  of  the  industry;  and  since  wholesale  scrip-making 
and  big  schemes  became  the  only  accepted  policy  for  financing 
the  mines,  the  pubUc  have  only  gone  in  to  lose  their  money. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  made  in  reconstruction 
schemes  by  the  financial  houses,  but  neither  the  public,  the 
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country,  or  the  Government  have  benefited  much  by  these. 
Certainly  a  proportion  of  the  capital  has  been  returned  for 
the  furtherance  of  other  schemes,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
it  has  gone  for  good. 

And  now  we  are  told,  in  more  than  one  chairman^s 
speech,  that  unless  the  public  come  forward  with  further 
contributions,  the  development  of  the  deeper  level  mines 
will  have  to  be  suspended ;  and  in  earnest  of  this  statement  a 
number  of  the  non-producing  mines  have  been  shut  down. 
The  probability  of  the  pubUc  coming  forward  to  find  money 
for  the  exploitation  of  these  ventures  is  generally  thought 
to  be  extremely  remote,  so  that  at  its  present  production 
the  industry  may  be  regarded  as  having  very  nearly  reached 
high  water  mark  in  output,  and  the  returns  from  such  deep- 
level  companies  as  do  come  into  action  will  be  required  as 
an  offset  to  the  tailing  off  of  some  of  the  older  outcrops. 

To  summarize  the  position  as  outlined  up  to  this  point, 
we  have: — 1.  The  position  under  the  Boer  control.  2.  A 
war  engendered,  partly  by  racial  hatred,  and  partly  to  gain 
control  of  the  Transvaal  and  its  mining  industry.  3.  The 
advent  of  a  British  control  after  the  war,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  mining  industry.  4.  Immediate  political  and 
labour  strife,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese. 
5.  The  control  of  the  Transvaal  handed  back  to  the  Boers, 
the  repatriation  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  industry  in  a  stagnant 
condition.  And  now  the  world  is  wondering  what  is  to 
happen  next  in  this  kaleidoscopic  history. 

In  the  mind  of  the  writer  it  is  not  quite  so  difficult  to 
forecast  some  of  the  more  important  phases  with  tolerable 
certainty.  Nobody  could  be  blamed  for  having  failed  to 
foresee  that  the  Transvaal  would  be  given  back  to  the  Boers 
for  nothing  by  the  very  people  who  so  nearly  over-reached 
themselves  in  taking  it  in  the  first  place.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable line  of  logical  deduction  which  could  have  led  one 
to  such  a  result.  But  having  realized  that  astonishing  fact, 
and  being  quite  convinced  of  its  hard  actuality,  it  is  not 
diflScult  to  go  further  in  assuming  that  the  Boer  will  take  the 
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fullest  advantage  of  this  philanthropy.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  he  has  not  yet  properly  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
surprise  which  seized  him  at  the  first  blush  of  this  new  and 
totally  unexpected  change  in  his  fortunes,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  discernible  that  he  has  forgotten  to  grasp  with  both 
hands  all  the  power  that  the  change  has  brought  with  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  record  of  the 
past  twelve  months  shows  that  the  Boer  is  not  only  fully 
alive  to  the  magnitude  of  his  opportunity,  but  is  taking  every 
possible  precaution  to  ensure  the  turning  of  the  tide  to  good 
and,  what  is  more  important,  permanent  account  for  himself. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  about  what  the  British 
Government  has  done,  there  need  be  no  doubts  as  to  what  the 
Boer  will  do.  He  will  profit  himself  to  the  last  letter  of  his 
opportunity,  and  he  will  have  neither  compunction  nor  scruple 
in  utiUzing  every  means  in  his  power  to  secure  to  himself 
those  advantages  in  perpetuity. 

And  thus  far  he  cannot  complain  of  the  assistance  given 
him.  The  very  people  upon  whom  he  is  imposing  have  re- 
ceived and  lionized  his  representative  in  London  and  even 
amongst  the  chosen  men  of  all  the  other  colonies,  have  singled 
him  out  for  special  distinction  and  ovation.  And  after 
presenting  him  with  the  spoils  of  the  war,  for  which  the 
British  taxpayer  paid  hundreds  of  millions,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  further  loan  of  several  millions  be  made  him  in 
order  that  he  may  consolidate  his  position. 

In  all  this,  the  Boer  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  blamed.  It 
would  be  suicidal  folly  on  his  part  not  to  accept  and  take 
advantage  of  what  he  is  offered,  and  if  after  all  the  Boer  gets 
his  beloved  Transvaal  back  for  his  own,  he  only  gets  what 
he  had  before,  and  what  he  regards  as  his  rights;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  mining  industry,  it  is  quite  certain  that  nobody 
would  care  to  dispute  that  right. 

In  truth  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  percentage  of  Britishers  who  care  for  the  Transvaal  as  a 
country  to  live  in,  and  make  a  home  in,  is  a  remarkably  small 
one.   The  Uitlander  has  been  a  constantly  changing,  unsettled 
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community,  and  the  aspiration  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  it 
has  been  to  accumulate  riches  quickly,  and  then  leave  the 
country  for  good.  There  never  has  been  any  appreciable 
leaning  towards  permanent  settlement  or  the  building  up 
of  a  real  home.  Beyond  its  gold  mines  and  its  climate,  the 
Transvaal  has  nothing  to  offer  the  man  who  longs  for  ^'  home  " 
as  it  is  known  in  England  and  her  other  colonies.  Its  isola- 
tion and  sparsity  of  vegetation;  its  monotonous  stretches  of 
ugly  rugged  kopjes;  its  bad  roads  and  interminable  distances; 
its  pests  and  scourges  in  stock-breeding  and  farming;  its 
altitude  and  rarity  of  atmosphere ;  its  awful  dust-storms,  and 
finally  its  uncongenial  whole  make  it  altogether  a  place  which 
could  only  appeal  to  some  class  of  humanity  that  had  been 
bred  in  its  midst. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  popularly  beheved  that 
the  Transvaal  would  attract  thousands  of  British  settlers, 
and  that  gradually  the  races  would  commingle  and  grow  into  a 
vast  thriving  community  such  as  the  Canadians  or  Australians. 
The  belief  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  gold  industry  would  provide 
employment  for  a  large  population  of  Europeans  and  natives, 
and  that  consequently  there  must  be  a  big  demand  for  sup- 
plies. It  was  further  assumed  that  by  the  time  the  mineral 
wealth  had  been  exhausted,  its  agricultural  resources  would 
have  been  developed  to  a  point  where  it  could  compete  in 
the  world's  markets  for  the  supply  of  produce.  There  was 
nothing  unreasonable  in  these  anticipations,  provided  that 
the  mining  industry  did  expand,  and  that  the  agricultural 
successes  were  realizable. 

Unfortunately  neither  of  these  factors  has  come  up  to 
expectation.  The  persistent  droop  in  the  development  of 
the  deep  level  section  of  the  mines  in  the  past  few  years  has 
curtailed  the  market  requirement  for  all  kinds  of  imports  and 
produce,  and  a  local  demand  is  essential  to  the  immediate 
successful  exploitation  of  agricultural  works.  Under  such 
conditions,  there  is  little  hope  of  profit  to  the  existing  farming 
community,  and  no  inducement  to  offer  to  possible  new- 
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comers.  And  this  condition  of  things  is  unfortunately  true 
of  all  the  other  industries  in  the  country.  The  financial 
depreciation  of  the  mining  industry  may  be  safely  taken  as 
illustrative  of  the  condition  of  the  general  commercial  position. 

These  then  are  the  fruits  of  a  disastrous  war,  and  the 
securities  which  Great  Britain  holds  against  the  expenditure 
of  colossal  sums  of  money  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives; 
and  this  is  the  goal  which  racial  hatred,  financial  unscru- 
pulousness,  and  wretched  miscalculation  have  led  us;  truly 
a  ghastly  reckoning  for  the  consideration  of  those  responsible ; 
those  party  politicians,  so  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice 
their  country  and  their  principles  and  their  common  sense  to 
the  furtherance  of  their  own  petty  achievements;  those 
financiers  and  industrial  administrators  who  by  unscrupu- 
lousness  and  greed  have  jeopardized  the  success  of  a  magnifi- 
cent industry. 

There  naturally  have  been,  and  there  still  are  amongst 
both  the  political  and  financial  leaders,  men  of  honest  pur- 
pose and  whole-hearted  energy;  men  who  battle  strenuously 
against  the  fatuous  policy  of  the  political  and  financial 
wrecker;  men  of  high  position  and  honestly  earned  wealth, 
who  have  not  been  afraid  to  spend  their  lives  and  money 
grappling  with  a  proper  study  of  the  conditions  on  the  spot; 
but  these  are  in  the  minority,  and  their  efforts  have  hardly 
checked  the  rush  of  the  opposing  forces.  I  have  no  intention 
of  making  an  attack  on  everybody  concerned,  and  I  would 
fain  pay  this  tribute  to  that  small  minority  referred  to ;  but 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  judged  by  results  as  reflected  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  country,  there  must  be  cause  for  a 
strong  indictment.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  industry 
is  an  extraordinarily  valuable  one,  with  the  greatest  inherent 
possibilities  even  now,  and  it  is  only  the  incubus  of  an  en- 
vironment of  artificial  and  uncongenial  conditions  that  has 
brought  it  to  its  present  pass.  These  conditions  are  not 
ineradicable;  but  it  takes  time  and  patience  and  a  large 
quantity  of  both  to  weed  out  the  bad  from  the  good,  and  in 
the  process  somebody  must  suffer. 

The  industry  is  still  the  key  to  the  position;  the  major 
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portion  of  the  gold-bearing  ore  is  still  intact,  though  the 
value  per  ton  is  less — and  it  should  be  still  possible  to  reduce 
the  controUing  conditions  to  a  level  that  would  permit  of 
profit  being  made  on  a  much  lower  grade  per  ton  than  that 
obtained  to-day.  And  although  something  in  this  direction 
has  been  accompUshed  during  the  past  twelve  months,  there 
yet  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  It  will  be  hard  finally 
to  give  up  those  great  ideas  of  big  capitalization  and  market 
booms  that  have  been  so  characteristic  of  the  operations  of 
the  past,  and  many  of  those  who  are  wedded  to  those  associa- 
tions will  have  to  drop  out  of  the  developments  of  the  future. 
But  given  legitimate  control  and  honest  operation,  and  free- 
dom from  the  political  millstone,  there  is  still  plenty  of  vitality 
in  the  industry  itself  to  enable  it  to  emerge  successfully  from 
its  present  difficulties. 

The  trouble  about  the  future  is  that  this  recrudescence, 
when  it  does  come,  will  not  be  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Britisher  as  for  the  Boer.  It  is  under  the  guidance  and  control 
of  the  Boer  that  these  difficulties  are  to  be  righted,  and  it  is 
to  him  eventually  that  the  chief  benefits  must  go. 

If,  under  the  present  system  of  control,  the  working 
costs  of  the  mining  industry  could  be  reduced  by  40  per  cent, 
there  would  still  be  great  chances  of  a  British  population  for  the 
Transvaal;  but,  whilst  the  sympathies  of  the  writer  are 
entirely  with  those  genuine  workers  who  are  endeavouring 
to  bring  this  condition  about,  his  fears  are  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion is  in  the  circumstances  out  of  the  question,  and  in  any 
case  that  the  progress  of  the  movement  is  too  slow  to  save 
the  situation. 

The  nonsense  one  has  heard  of  the  disappearance  of  race 
hatred  must  be  forgotten.  The  Boer  has  no  love  for  the 
Britisher,  and  in  his  scheme  of  the  future  the  Britisher  has 
no  place.  On  the  contrary  he  wants  the  country  for  himself. 
He  wants  the  available  native  supply  to  himself.  He  has 
gladly  lent  a  hand  to  the  repatriation  of  the  Chinese  coolie, 
and  has  collected  the  required  natives  to  replace  the  coolie 
from  those  other  industries  that  have  been  closed  or  cur- 
tailed by  the  general  depression,  and  he  will  eventually  bring 
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the  native  back  to  that  position  which  he  occupied  in  the 
early  days,  and  where  he  ought  to  be. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  of  the  future 
economy  in  the  industry.  There  are  of  course  other  impor- 
tant points  too.  For  instance,  the  Boer  will  require  no 
group  system,  no  palatial  head  offices  in  London,  no  army  of 
highly  paid  officials,  and  all  of  these  facts  will  have  a  great 
bearing  on  the  question.  But  the  fact  of  paramount  impor- 
tance is  the  cheap  unskilled  labour  supply,  and  under  British 
administration,  with  its  red  tape,  and  its  politics,  and  its 
interference,  there  appears  to  be  no  possibility  of  ever  having 
that  factor. 

We  have  already  seen  the  appointment  of  a  Boer  nominee 
as  Government  Mining  Engineer,  and  in  many  other  in- 
stances in  the  Civil  Service  Britishers  have  been  removed,  to 
be  replaced  by  Boer  partisans,  and  these  changes  represent 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  is  to  oust  the  Britisher 
from  the  country. 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  present  writer  that  he  may 
be  wrong  in  these  contentions,  and  that  an  enlightened 
Government  will  find  some  means  of  checking  the  tide  that 
is  advancing  the  position  of  the  Boer;  but  he  has  the  con- 
viction that  unless  something  drastic  is  done,  and  done  soon, 
in  this  direction,  all  the  glorious  hopes  of  a  United 
British  South  Africa  must  die,  and  with  it  all  expectation 
of  compensation  for  the  expenditure  and  sacrifice  of  life  in 
the  past. 

For  whilst  the  British  population,  tired  and  ruined,  is 
gradually  leaving  the  Transvaal,  the  Boer  is  daily  growing 
stronger,  and  presently  will  be  thriving  and  multiplying,  and 
his  grip  on  the  country  and  its  industries  will  gradually 
strengthen  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Uitlander.  It  is  the  Boer 
who  best  understands  the  handhng  of  the  native  question; 
it  is  the  Boer  who  is  content  to  call  the  Transvaal  his  home ; 
and  it  is  the  skill  of  the  Boer  that  will  successfully  engage 
those  economic  conditions  that  are  essential  to  the  real  success 
of  the  gold  industry. 

H.  S.  Denny 
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III.  Oregon  and  San  Juan  boundaries 

ON  June  15th,  1846,  Richard  Pakenham  and  James  Bu- 
chanan concluded  at  Washington,  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  a  treaty  providing 
for  the  adjustment  of  differences  ^^  respecting  the  sovereignty 
and  government  of  the  territory  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony 
Mountains.''  This  treaty,  commonly  known  as  the  Oregon 
Treaty,  concluded  a  dispute  that  had  brought  two  nations 
to  the  verge  of  war  and  adopted  the  49th  parallel  as  the 
boundary  between  the  summit  of  the  Rockies  and  the  sea. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  name  Oregon 
Territory  was  applied  to  the  area  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
Rockies  and  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  54<'  40'  on  the 
south  and  north,  respectively.  It  included  an  area  of  about 
400,000  square  miles,  drained  by  the  Columbia,  Fraser, 
Skeena  and  other  rivers  and  fronted  on  the  Pacific  from 
Russian  America,  now  Alaska,  on  the  north,  to  the  Spanish 
territory  of  California  on  the  south. 

In  discussing  this  question  it  is  convenient  to  deal  with 
it  under  several  heads :  Discoveries  and  Explorations  in  the 
disputed  territory;  Diplomatic  history;  and  Discussion  of 
contending  claims. 

Discoveries  and  Explorations.  In  1578,  Drake  (Br.) 
landed  and  took  formal  possession  of  ^^New  Albion  ^^  at 
Drake  Bay,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  San  Francisco. 

In  1603,  Vizcaino  (Sp.)  entered  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
also  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  lat.  42°  N. 

In   1741,   the  Bering  and  Chirikof   (Russ.)   expedition 
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explored  the  coast  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  southward,  to 
lat.  55°  N. 

In  1774,  Perez  (Sp.)  reached  54"^  N.,  and  in  1775  Heceta 
(Sp.)  discovered  the  Columbia  River,  which  he  named  Rio 
de  San  Roque. 

In  1775,  Bodega  y  Cuadra  and  Maurelle  (Sp.)  took  formal 
possession  near  lat.  57''  N.  and  explored  the  coast  to  lat.  58° 
N.,  thus  overlapping  the  discoveries  of  Bering  and  Chirikof. 

In  1776,  Cook  (Br.)  was  instructed  to  proceed  ^^  to  the 
coast  of  New  Albion  '^  in  lat.  45°,  thence  northward  to  lat.  65° 
N.,  where  he  was  to  begin  his  search  for  ^^  a  northeast  or  north- 
west passage  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  the  Atlantic  or  the 
North  Sea.''  He  was  also  to  take  possession  of  "  such 
countries  as  he  might  discover."  The  portion  of  America 
that  he  was  instructed  to  examine  had,  as  stated  above, 
already  been  discovered  by  Spanish  navigators,  but,  as  the 
accounts  of  these  expeditions  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
Government  of  Spain,  the  British  Government  had  no  in- 
formation respecting  it  except  the  imperfect  accounts  of 
Russian  voyages.  Cook  sighted  land  near  44°  N.  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  and  outer  fringe  of  islands  to  Icy  Cape  in 
lat.  70°  29',  where  his  progress  was  arrested  by  ice.  His 
explorations  were  much  more  minute,  more  accurate  and 
more  detailed  than  any  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
dispelled  many  erroneous  ideas  respecting  the  navigability 
of  this  portion  of  the  ocean. 

The  results  of  Cook's  voyage  were  published  in  1784, 
and,  as  a  result,  associations  of  British  and  Russian  merchants 
were  formed  to  prosecute  the  fur  trade  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America.  In  1788,  Meares,  a  half -pay  lieutenant 
in  the  British  navy,  but  trading  under  Portuguese  colours, 
estabUshed  a  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound.  In  the  following 
year,  a  Spanish  officer  took  possession  of  the  buildings  and 
lands  and  seized  his  two  vessels.  Great  Britain  immediately 
demanded  reparation  which  Spain  conceded  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Escurial,  commonly  called  the  Nootka  Convention. 
In  the  same  year,  Meares    re-discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
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Columbia,  but  thinking  it  only  an  inlet,  named  it  Deception 
Bay,  and  a  cape  at  the  entrance,  Cape  Disappointment. 

In  1790,  Vancouver  was  commissioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  determine  the  indemnity  due  under 
the  Nootka  Convention,  to  British  claimants,  and  to  make 
a  detailed  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  from  lat.  38^  N., 
northward.  He  carried  out  his  instructions,  examining 
every  port  and  inlet  between  California  and  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska,  with  such  thoroughness  that  no  other  survey  of 
many  of  the  fiords  of  British  Columbia  has  been  made  since. 

In  1792,  Gray,  the  master  of  a  United  States  trading 
vessel,  entered  the  Deception  Bay  of  Meares  and  discovered 
that  it  was  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  which  he  named  after 
his  vessel,  the  Columbia.  In  the  same  year,  Broughton, 
Vancouver's  lieutenant,  explored  it  for  one  hundred  miles, 
eighty-five  miles  above  Gray's  "  farthest.'' 

In  1793,  Mackenzie  (Br.)  travelUng  via  the  Peace  and 
Tacouche  Tesse  (Eraser)  rivers,  reached  the  Pacific  in  lat. 
52J^°  N.  ''  from  Canada,  by  land." 

In  1800,  McGillivray  (Br.)  crossed  the  Rockies  by  the 
Athabaska  pass  and  discovered  the  Blaeberry  branch  of  the 
Columbia. 

In  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke  (U.S.)  explored  the  head- 
waters of  the  Clarke  branch  of  the  Columbia  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  main  river. 

In  1808,  Simon  Eraser  (Br.)  surveyed  the  river  that 
bears  his  name,  from  Mackenzie's  ^^  farthest  "  to  the  mouth. 

In  1809,  Thompson  (Br.)  explored  the  Kootenay  and 
Clarke  branches  of  the  Columbia  and  established  posts  on 
these  rivers.  In  1811,  he  completed  his  survey  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

In  1811,  the  Pacific  Eur  Co.  of  New  York  established  a 
fur-trading  post,  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
two  years  later,  fearing  capture  by  a  British  cruiser,  sold 
the  '^  estabhshments,  furs,  and  stock-in-hand  "  to  the  North 
West  Co.  The  North  West  Co.  had,  in  1809-11,  established 
posts  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  and  the  purchase  of 
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Astoria  gave  it  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  of  the  region.  In 
1821,  it  was  merged  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  and,  up  to  the 
date  of  the  influx  of  settlers  from  the  United  States,  practically 
all  the  white  people  in  the  territory  were  connected  with  the 
company. 

Diplomatic  History.  The  Nootka  Convention,  1790, 
was  a  binding  recognition  by  Spain,  of  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  Pacific.  It  provided  for  (a)  The  restoration 
of  all  property  seized  by  the  Spaniards  at  Nootka  and  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  for  these  seizures,  (b)  It  recog- 
nized the  right  of  British  subjects  to  make  settlements  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  to  fish,  and  to  trade 
with  the  natives  except  within  ten  leagues  of  the  coast 
occupied  by  Spain,  (c)  For  mutual  liberty  to  trade  and 
make  settlements  on  the  coast  north  of  the  portion  occupied 
by  Spain  (about  lat.  42°).  This  was  a  formal  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  '^  effective  occupation,''  Spain  conceding 
that,  as  she  had  not  effectively  occupied  any  part  of  the 
coast  north  of  lat.  42°  N.,  this  area  was  open  to  settlement 
by  either,  and  that  discovery  alone  could  not  confer 
an  exclusive  title  as  against  effective  occupation.  Though 
Spain  had,  under  the  treaty,  an  equal  right  to  settle  and 
trade,  it  is  evident  that,  if  either  nation  acquired  a  decided 
predominancy  in  any  particular  area,  it  would  acquire  the 
best  of  all  titles — that  of  possession.  This  convention  was, 
practically,  an  abandonment  by  Spain  of  her  original 
claim,  by  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  bull  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  to  the  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere 
west  of  the  Tordesillas  ^^  line  of  partition  "  and  a  concession 
that,  even  admitting  priority  of  discovery,  the  right  of  prior 
occupation  could  not  be  regarded  as  subsisting  forever  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  nations;  also  that  the  claims  of  states 
occupying  contiguous  territories  are  always  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

In  1819,  by  the  treaty  of  Florida  Blanca,  the  King  of 
Spain  ceded  '^to  the  said  United  States,  all  his  rights,  claims, 
and  pretensions,  to  any  territories ''  north  of  the  42nd  parallel. 
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At  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  respecting  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
westward.  The  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  had 
before  them  MitchelFs  map  of  North  America,  published  in 
1755,  and  grossly  erroneous  in  its  delineation  of  the  topography 
of  the  country  northwest  of  Lake  Superior.  On  it,  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  was  shown  as  discharging  its  waters  by  way 
of  the  Long  River — and  its  expansion.  Long  Lake — into  Lake 
Superior,  instead  of  northward  to  Hudson  Bay,  by  the 
Winnipeg  and  Nelson  rivers.  As  they  had  agreed  on  the 
principle  of  following  the  St.  Lawrence  system  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  and,  as  this  stream  appeared  to  be  much 
the  largest  river  falling  into  the  western  portion  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  boundary  was  carried  up  it,  instead  of  up  the 
St.  Louis  which  falls  in  at  the  present  city  of  Duluth.  The 
map  was  also  in  error  inasmuch  as  it  showed  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi  west  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  instead  of  due 
south  as  we  now  know  it  to  be. 

The  negotiators  evidently  agreed  on  a  boundary  which 
followed  the  present  boundary  to  the  northwest  angle  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  thence  down  that  river  to  lat.  31°  N. :  therefore,  the  bound- 
ary should  have  followed  a  right  line  from  the  '^  northwest 
angle  '^  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  whether  that  line  ran 
due  west  or  due  south.  Prior  to  the  Treaty  of  1818 — except 
in  so  far  as  the  British  Commissioners  in  1806,  and  subse- 
quently, may  have  impugned  the  claim  by  offering  to  accept 
the  49th  parallel  as  the  boundary — Great  Britain  had  an 
unassailable  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Red  River  valley. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissaries  to  determine  ^^  the  limits  which  are  to  be 
fixed  between  the  said  Bay  of  Hudson  and  the  places  apper- 
taining to  the  French.^ ^  The  British  Commissaries  demanded 
a  line  from  Davis  Bay,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  southwestward 
through  the  middle  of  Lake  Mistassini  to  the  49th  parallel 
and    thence    due   west   along    the    parallel.     Contemporary 
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British  geographers  assumed  that  this  line  would  be  adopted, 
and  indicated  it  on  their  maps,  with  a  note  that  it  was  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co/s  territories, 
though  the  papers  in  the  Public  Records  offices  in  London 
and  Paris  prove  conclusively  that  the  Commissaries  did  not 
come  to  any  agreement.  The  result  of  the  indication  of  this 
erroneous  boundary  on  the  maps  was  a  general  belief  that 
this  line  had  actually  been  agreed  upon. 

Art.  IV.  of  the  Jay  Treaty,  1794,  provided  for  a  joint 
survey  of  the  Mississippi  from  one  degree  of  latitude  below 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  its  source,  and  that  if  the  survey 
showed  that  the  due  west  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
would  not  intersect  the  Mississippi,  the  ^^  two  parties  will 
thereupon  proceed,  by  amicable  negotiation,  to  regulate  the 

boundary  line  in  that  quarter according  to 

justice  and  mutual  convenience  and  in  conformity  with  the 
intent  of  the  said  Treaty.^' 

Nothing  was  done  with  reference  to  the  survey,  and,  in 
1803,  the  Hawkesbury-King  convention  provided  that  the 
boundary  should  follow  the  shortest  line  between  the  ^^  north- 
west angle  '^  and  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  This  conven- 
tion was  not  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate  as, 
only  twelve  days  before  it  was  signed,  the  Louisiana  treaty 
with  France  conveyed  to  the  United  States  the  territory 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
attitude  of  the  United  States  immediately  changed,  and  the 
Senate  refused  to  ratify  it  unless  the  article  respecting  the 
boundaries  was  struck  out.  Great  Britain  refused  to  accept 
the  amendment,  but,  in  1806,  the  British  Commissioners — 
doubtless  acting  under  the  erroneous  belief  respecting  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht^proposed  the  49th  parallel  as  the  boundary 
between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  United  States  Commissioners  accepted  this  proposal, 
and  it  was  embodied  in  the  treaty  as  an  additional  article. 
This  treaty,  however,  for  an  extrinsic  reason,  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Senate. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814, 
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the  British  plenipotentiaries  again  proposed  the  49th  parallel 
to  the  Rockies,  but,  as  the  proposal  was  coupled  with  a  stipu- 
lation for  free  access  to,  and  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  United  States  plenipotentiaries  refused  to  incorporate 
these  articles  in  the  treaty. 

In  1818,  a  convention  respecting  fisheries,  boundary, 
etc.,  was  concluded.  East  of  the  Rockies,  it  defined  the  bound- 
ary in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of  Great  Britain  in  1806 
and  in  1814.  West  of  the  Rockies,  the  United  States  pro- 
posed the  49th  parallel  as  the  boundary,  but  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries asserted  that  their  rights,  based  principally  on 
discovery,  gave  them  a  good  title  to  an  extensive  area  south 
of  lat.  49°,  but  that  they  might  accept  the  49th  parallel  to  the 
Columbia  and  thence  down  the  Columbia  to  the  mouth,  as  a 
fair  settlement.  Eventually,  an  article  was  agreed  upon 
which  provided  that  the  disputed  territory  should  be  free 
and  open  for  ten  years,  to  the  subjects  of  both  nations,  without 
prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  nation. 

In  1821,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  issued  an  ukase  exclud- 
ing foreigners  from  trading  or  navigating  within  100  miles  of 
the  coast  of  North  America  between  lat.  51°  N.  and  Bering 
Strait.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  protested  against 
this  assertion  of  sovereignty  by  Russia,  and,  in  1824,  by  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  and,  in  1825,  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  Russia  renounced  all  claims  to  territory  south  of  lat. 
54°  40' — the  southern  Umit  of  Bering^s  discoveries. 

In  1826,  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  resumed.  The  United  States  negotiator 
contended  for  the  49th  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  as  a  basis, 
having  in  view  the  possible  exchange  of  the  portion  of  Van- 
couver Island,  south  of  lat.  49°,  ^^  for  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Columbia  River  north  of  that 
parallel.^'  Great  Britain  adhered  to  the  49th  parallel 
and  Columbia  River  hne,  but  was  wiUing  to  concede  a  detached 
area  of  about  6,000  square  miles  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  present  State  of  Washington.  The  British  proposals 
were  rejected  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  though,  at  this  date,  the  Hud- 
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son^s  Bay  Co.  controlled  the  whole  territory ;  the  Americans 
had  no  settlements  of  any  kind  and  their  government  exer- 
cised no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

As  an  agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries concluded,  in  1827,  a  convention  extending  the 
joint  occupation  indefinitely  but  terminable  by  either  party 
on  twelve  months^  notice. 

The  British  Commissioners  annexed  to  the  Protocol  of 
December  16th,  1826,  a  statement  of  the  British  claim: — 

^'  Over  a  large  portion  of  that  territory,  namely,  from 
the  42nd  degree  to  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  United 
States  claim  full  and  exclusive  sovereignty. 

'^  Great  Britain  claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
any  portion  of  that  territory.  Her  present  claim,  not  in  re- 
spect to  any  part  but  to  the  w^hole,  is  limited  to  a  right  of 
joint  occupancy,  in  common  with  other  states,  leaving  the 
right  of  exclusive  dominion  in  abeyance.  In  other  words, 
the  pretensions  of  the  United  States  tend  to  the  ejection  of 
all  other  nations,  and,  among  the  rest,  of  Great  Britain,  from 
all  right  of  settlement  in  the  district  claimed  by  the  United 
States. 

^'  The  pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  tend 
to  the  mere  maintenance  of  her  own  rights,  in  resistance 
to  the  exclusive  character  of  the  pretensions  of  the  United 
States .  .  .  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  offers  to  make  the 
river  [Columbia]  the  boundary ...  To  carry  into  effect  this 
proposal,  on  our  part.  Great  Britain  would  have  to  give  up 
posts  and  settlements  south  of  the  Columbia.  On  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  there  could  be  no  reciprocal  withdrawing 
from  actual  occupation,  as  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
a  single  American  citizen  settled  north  of  the  Columbia. 

^^The  United  States  decline  to  accede  to  this  proposal . 
Such  being  the  result  of  the  recent  negotiation,  it  only 
remains  for  Great  Britain  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  qualified 
rights  which  she  now  possesses  over  the  whole  of  the  territory 
in  question.  These  rights  are  recorded  in  the  convention 
of  Nootka.     They  embrace  the  right  to  navigate  the  waters 
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of  those  countries,  the  right  to  settle  in  and  over  any  part  of 
them,  and  the  right  freely  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  and 
occupiers  of  the  same/^ 

In  1823,  a  select  committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  expediency  of  occupying  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  requested  General  Jesup  to  communicate  his 
opinions-  Though  such  action  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  General  Jesup  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  at  other 
points  in  the  territory,  to  ^^  protect  '^  citizens  of  the  United 
States  during  the  time  of  joint  occupancy  and  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  ^^  remove  '^  the  British  subjects  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term. 

In  1828,  a  bill  was  reported  in  Congress,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  forts  and  garrisons  ^'  in  any  proper 
places  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  54°  40',  and  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  as 
regards  the  citizens  of  the  Union/' 

In  1837,  societies  for  emigration  to  Oregon  were  formed 
in  various  parts  of  the  States.  In  1843,  the  Linn  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  Senate,  providing  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  for  free  grants  of  lands  to  settlers  and  for 
the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the 
disputed  territory.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Palmerston,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  pronounced  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  would  be  a  declaration  of  war,  but,  after 
passing  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  allowed  the 
session  to  expire  without  further  action. 

Up  to  1841,  practically  the  whole  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory was  British,  but  in  1842,  the  stream  of  immigration 
from  the  United  States,  that  eventually  decided  the  ownership 
of  the  area  south  of  the  49th  parallel,  commenced — in  1842, 
100;  in  1843,  1000;  in  1844,  1400;  in  1845,  3000,  and  in  1846, 
1500  to  1700,  making  a  population  of  about  7500,  of  whom 
only  400  were  British  subjects.  The  immigration  of  1843 
was  due  to  the  confidence  that  the  Linn  bill  would  become 
law. 
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In  1843  a  Provisional  Government  was  formed,  and  with 
such  a  strongly  pro-American  population,  its  attitude  was 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

In  1844,  Great  Britain  proposed  arbitration,  and  also 
in  March,  1845,  in  the  hope  that  the  new  (Polk)  adminis- 
tration might  reverse  Tyler's  decision.  Both  offers  were 
decHned  by  the  United  States.  In  October,  as  Pakenham 
had  refused  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  49th  parallel,  Polk 
declared  in  his  inaugural  message  for  '^  the  whole  of  Oregon" 
to  54^  40'.  In  Jan.,  1846,  when  the  British  Government  was 
making  extensive  preparations  for  war,  an  intimation  was 
given  that  the  United  States  ^^  would  not  reject  an  offer  to 
settle  upon  the  Une  of  49  degrees,''  and,  in  April,  a  formal 
proposal  of  this  line  was  made  by  Great  Britain.  Before 
signing  the  treaty,  Polk  referred  it  to  the  Senate,  which 
advised  acceptance. 

The  gravamen  of  the  treaty  was  as  follows: — (a)  The 
boundary  followed  the  49th  parallel  from  the  Rockies  to  the 
middle  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  and  thence  southward  and 
westward  through  mid-channel  between  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  mainland. 

(b)  Free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.,  *^  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

(c)  That  the  possessor}^  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
and  of  British  subjects  should  be  respected. 

(d)  The  right  of  expropriation  by  the  United  States 
of  the  properties  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget's  Sound 
companies;  the  property  to  be  transferred  ^' at  a  proper 
valuation,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties." 

Discussion  of  Contending  Claims. — ^The  claims  of 
Great  Britain  were  based  on: — 

(1)  Discovery  by  Drake,  Cook,  Vancouver,  Thompson, 
Mackenzie,  Fraser  and  others.  (2)  The  Convention  of  the 
Escurial,  commonly  called  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention. 
(3)  Occupation  by  the  North  West  Co.  and  by  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
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The  claims  of  the  United  States  were  based  on: 

(1)  As  the  successors  in  title  of  France,  the  United 
States  having,  in  1803,  acquired  by  purchase  the  Louisiana 
territory.  (2)  On  the  "  discovery ''  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  by  Capt.  Gray  in  1792,  and  on  the  explorations 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1805-06,  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
river  and  of  some  of  its  branches.  (3)  As  the  successors 
in  title  to  Spain,  that  powder  having,  in  1819,  by  the  treaty  of 
Florida,  ceded  all  her  claims  to  territory  north  of  lat.  42°  N. 
(4)  Occupation  by  the  Pacific  Fur  Co.  of  Astoria,  1811-1813, 
and  its  restoration  by  Great  Britain,  in  1818. 

Respecting  the  Claims  of  Great  Britain. — (a)  So 
far  as  first  discovery  was  concerned,  Spain  could  claim 
priority;  but  mere  discovery,  unattended  by  permanent  occu- 
pation and  settlement,  constitutes  the  lowest  degree  of  title. 
In  any  event,  the  conflicting  claims  of  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  were  adjusted  by  the  Nootka  Convention,  (b)  The 
Nootka  Convention  conceded  the  right  of  British  subjects 
to  settle  and  trade  in  the  territory  north  of  Cahfornia, 
and  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
1814.  Greenhow  concedes  that,  ^'  If  the  Nootka  Convention 
were,  as  asserted  by  the  (United  States)  Secretary  of  State,  a 
definitive  settlement  of  general  principles  of  national  law  re- 
specting navigation  and  fishery  in  the  seas,  and  trade  and 
settlement  on  the  coasts,  here  mentioned,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  resist  the  pretensions  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  with 
regard  to  the  territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  set 
forth  in  the  statement  presented  by  them  to  Mr.  Gallatin  in 
1826.''  (c)  In  1809-11  the  North  West  Co.  established  posts 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Columbia,  and,  in  the  latter  year, 
acquired  by  purchase,  the  Pacific  Fur  Co.'s  post,  Astoria. 
From  the  latter  date  till  about  1841,  the  North  West  Co. — 
and  its  successors,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. — monopohzed  the 
whole  trade  of  the  region,  maintaining  posts  on  the  Columbia 
and  on  its  tributary  streams,  southward  as  well  as  northward 
of  the  main  river. 

Respecting  the  United  States. — (a)  The  claims  of 
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the  United  States  as  the  successor  in  title  to  France  and  to 
Spain  and  in  her  own  proper  right  are  obviously  incompatible. 
If  the  territory  formed  part  of  Louisiana,  it  could  not  be 
Spanish  nor  United  States;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were 
Spanish,  it  could  not  be  French  nor  United  States  territory. 
This  claim,  instead  of  strengthening  their  case,  nuUified  it. 
(b)  As  the  successor  in  title  to  France  under  the  Louisiana 
cession  of  1803.  The  grant  of  Louisiana  to  De  Crozat  de- 
scribes the  province  as  ^^  the  country  drained  by  the  waters 
entering  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  Mississippi. '^  As 
the  whole  of  the  Oregon  territory  drained  into  the  Pacific,  it 
could  not  have  formed  part  of  Louisiana,  (c)  By  discovery 
by  Gray  and  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  To  contend  that  the 
United  States  claim  was  strengthened  by  Gray^s  discovery 
that  the  supposed  inlet  of  Meares  was  not  a  bay  but  was 
the  embouchure  of  a  large  river,  is  futile.  In  addition,  it 
was  only  the  re-discovery  of  the  Rio  San  Roque  of  Heceta. 
So  far  as  strengthening  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  a  negligible 
quantity,  at  most.  Their  route  followed  the  upper  waters 
of  a  branch  of  the  Columbia  and  the  lower  portion — below 
lat.  46° — of  the  main  river  only,  whereas  in  1807-09  Thompson, 
the  geographer  of  the  North  West  Co.,  explored  and  established 
posts  on  the  Clarke  and  Kootenay  from  source  to  mouth.  In 
addition,  it  is  a  somewhat  novel  theory  and  one  not  likely 
to  receive  general  acceptance,  that  the  re-discovery  and 
partial  exploration  of  a  river  emptying  into  the  ocean  on 
a  coast  that  had  pre\dously  been  surveyed  by  formally  com- 
missioned vessels  of  other  nations,  carried  a  title  to  the  area 
drained  by  the  re-discovered  river.  Finally,  any  title  to  the 
Columbia  that  the  United  States  acquired  by  discovery 
was  in  derogation  of  the  title  of  Spain,  and  the  discovery  and 
settlement  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Fraser  and  upper  Columbia 
rivers  was  equally  fatal  to  any  claims  that  the  United  States 
could  make  to  these  regions,  (d)  As  the  successor  to  Spain, 
the  United  States  had  some  substantial  basis  for  a  claim — 
and  the  only  basis — though  after  the  abandonment  of  Nootka 
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by  the  Spaniards  in  1795,  no  settlement  was  made  by  them 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Here,  too,  there  was  a  fairly 
well  defined  ground  for  an  equitable  settlement,  inasmuch  as 
the  respective  rights  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  had  been 
determined  by  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention,  (e)  The  post 
of  the  Pacific  Fur  Co.,  Astoria,  was  sold  to  the  North  West  Co., 

not ''  taken from  the  other  (United  States) 

during  the  war.^'  In  1815,  the  United  States  made  a  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  Fort  George  (Astoria)  on  the  plea  that  it 
w^as  covered  by  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  The 
British  Government  at  first  demurred,  but,  later,  that  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  reflection  might  be  cast  upon  its  good 
faith,  agreed  to  restore  it.  The  British  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  informed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  Great  Britain  did  not  admit  the  validity  of 
the  title  of  the  United  States,  and  asserted  that  the  American 
settlement  was  considered  as  an  encroachment  on  British 
territory.  A  protested  concession  of  this  nature  could  not 
add  any  material  strength  to  the  claim  of  the  United  States. 
Summing  up  :  The  title  of  the  United  States  was 
practically  the  title  that  she  possessed  as  the  successor 
of  Spain,  and,  with  the  rights  of  Spain,  she  also  succeeded 
to  the  obligations  that  Spain  had  incurred  as  one  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention.  In  addition, 
the  title  of  Spain  had  been  impugned  by  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  On  the  whole,  up  to  1841, 
the  title  of  the  United  States  was  much  inferior  to  the 
title  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  repeated  offers  of  the  latter 
to  concede  the  territory  south  and  east  of  the  Columbia, 
with  its  settlements  and  trading  posts,  was  a  liberal,  even  a 
generous  one.  The  influx  of  settlers  from  the  United  States 
in  1841  and  succeeding  years,  however,  completely  changed 
the  relative  status  of  the  two  nations  and  rendered  advisable 
a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  a  boundary  that  would  give  Great 
Britain  a  territory  that  was  not  likely  to  be  invaded  in  the 
near  future  by  immigrants  from  the  United  States.  It  must 
have  been  evident  to  the  British  Government  that,  with  a 
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Provisional  Government  strongly  pro-United  States,  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  action  that  would  precipitate  a 
conflict,  would  be  taken;  that  government  of  the  country  by 
Great  Britain  would  soon  be  impossible  owing  to  the  over- 
whelming predominancy  of  Americans;  that  there  was  the 
additional  probability  that  they  would  invade  what  is  now 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  we  now  know  that  if 
the  joint  occupancy  had  continued  till  the  Fraser  River  gold 
^^  rush  '^  of  1857-58,  the  whole  territory  might  have  been  lost 
to  the  British  Crown. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  settlement,  under  the 
then  existing  conditions,  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  It 
concluded  differences  that  had,  on  several  occasions,  brought 
the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  war,  but,  of  course,  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  extremists  of  either  party  in  Oregon.  It 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  pro-American  party,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  conceded  the  right  tojseize  without  compensation, 
the  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget's  Sound  com- 
panies; it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co., 
inasmuch  as  they  foresaw  that,  with  an  antagonistic  terri- 
torial government  and  populace,  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
would  soon  pass  from  them.  The  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
throughout  was  a  dignified  one,  conceding  that  the  United 
States  had  certain  rights  and  prepared  to  offer  a  boundary 
that  was  equitable  and  even  generous;  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions such  as  ports. on  Puget  Sound  and  free  access  thereto, 
but,  until  overwhelmed  by  the  immigration  from  the  United 
States,  standing  by  the  Columbia  River  as  an  irreducible 
minimum.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that,  in  this 
matter,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was,  in  great  part, 
merely  supporting  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  and  the  action  of 
McLaughlin,  the  virtual  Governor  of  the  great  North  West, 
in  joining  the  Provisional  Government,  fatally  compromised 
the  Company.  If  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  was  content  to 
accept  the  existing  government — so  strongly  pro-United  States 
that  annexation  to,  or  absorption  by,  that  country  was  only 
a  question  of  time — is  it  surprising  that  British  diplomats  con- 
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eluded  a  Treaty  that  apparently  conserved  the  interests  of 
the  Company  so  far  as  they  themselves,  apparently,  desired 
them  conserved  ? 

Hardly  was  the  ink  on  the  Oregon  Treaty  dry,  before 
differences  arose  respecting  the  identity  of  the  ^^  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island/' 
The  British  Government  claimed  the  eastern  channel,  Rosario 
Strait,  and  the  United  States  contended  for  the  western 
channel,  Canal  de  Haro. 

In  1856,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  with  instructions  to  make  surveys 
and  mark  the  boundary  as  settled  by  the  Oregon  Treaty. 
They  held  six  meetings  but  failed  to  arrive  at  an  agreement, 
the  British  Commissioner  contending  that  the  wording  of 
the  treaty  provided  that  (1)  the  channel  should  separate 
the  mainland  from  Vancouver  Island,  (2)  the  boundary 
should  go  through  it  in  a  ^^  southerly  ''  direction,  and  (3)  it 
should  be  navigable.  He  contended  that  while  the  Canal  de 
Haro  was  navigable,  all  three  requirements  were  satisfied  by 
Rosario  Strait  only,  and  that  the  latter  had  been  used  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.  since  1825. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  argued  that  the  Canal 
de  Haro  was  the  widest  and  deepest  channel ;  that  it  was  the 
one  usually  shown  on  the  maps  in  1846,  and  that,  as  it  washed 
the  shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  it  was  the  channel  that 
^^  separated  it  "  from  the  mainland.  Contemporary  corre- 
spondence and  statements  of  an  inconclusive  nature  were 
cited  to  prove  the  current  understanding  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  doubtful  clause. 

In  rebuttal,  the  British  Commissioner  quoted  certain 
United  States  maps  in  support  of  his  contention.  The  United 
States  Commissioner,  in  reply,  impugned  the  accuracy  of  one 
map  and  the  official  character  of  another  and  quoted  a 
British  map  in  support  of  his  view. 

The  British  Commissioner  then  offered,  without  pre- 
judice, a  compromise  line  which  would  give  San  Juan  Island 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  islands,  Orcas,  Lopez,  etc., 
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to  the  United  States.  Though  this  offer  would  have  con- 
ceded two-thirds  of  the  area,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
refused  to  entertain  it. 

In  1859,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Co.  on  San  Juan 
Island  threatened  to  arrest  and  take  to  Victoria  for  trial,  a 
settler  charged  with  shooting  one  of  the  company's  pigs. 
United  States  troops  were  landed  on  the  island;  a  redoubt 
was  constructed,  and,  but  for  the  forbearance  of  Admiral 
Baynes,  war  would  have  been  preciptated  by  General  Harney 
and  some  of  his  ^^  fire-eating '^  officers.  General  Scott,  how- 
ever, concluded  an  arrangement  for  the  joint  military  occu- 
pation of  the  island. 

In  1869  a  convention  was  concluded  providing  for  arbi- 
tration b^^  the  President  of  Switzerland,  but  the  Senate  failed 
to  take  any  action.  In  1871,  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle 
the  question  by  the  Joint  High  Commission,  but  without 
success,  the  American  Commissioners  declining  the  British 
offer  of  the  compromise  line.  By  Arts.  XXXIV  to  XLII  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the  respective  claims  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  ^'  arbitration  and  award  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. '^  In  1872,  the  arbitrator  rendered  an 
award  in  favour  of  the  United  States  contention  for  Haro 
Strait. 

The  arguments  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  show  that:— The  evidence  adduced  by  both  sides 
was  of  an  inconclusive  nature  and,  in  general,  consisted  of 
ex  parte  interpretations  of  discussions  and  correspondence; 
the  Oregon  Treaty  was  concluded  hastily,  both  nations  fearing 
that  actions  of  its  subjects  would  precipitate  a  conffict;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  negotiators  intended 
the  boundary  to  be  drawn  elsewhere  than  as  stated  in  the 
treaty,  viz.,  ^^ the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the 
continent  from  Vancouver's  Island.'' 

An  examination  of  the  chart  shows  that  the  mid-channel 
line  follows  approximately  the  compromise  Une  offered  by  the 
British  Commissioners,  except  that  it  is  slightly  more  favour- 
able as  regards  some  of  the  small  islands. 
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In  the  portion  of  the  territory  that  fell  to  the  United 
States  in  1846,  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Co.  had  thirteen  establish- 
ments, and  the  Puget^s  Sound  Agricultural  Co.— an  accessory 
organization — two.  After  the  passage  of  the  act  establishing 
the  territory  of  Oregon  the  companies  found  their  position 
increasingly  precarious.  Harassed  by  peculiar  constructions 
of  the  revenue  laws ;  their  cattle  shot  by  travellers;  as  game ; 
the  lands  surrounding  the  H.  B.  Co.'s  forts,  and  the  Puget's 
Sound  Co.'s  farms  covered  by  American  squatters  on  the 
ground  that  their  possessory  rights  would  expire  with  their 
charter;  the  right  to  navigate  the  Columbia  rendered  value- 
less by  the  interpretation  that  the  words  ^^  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  citizens  of  the  United  States  ''  permitted  the  levying  of 
customs  dues  on  merchandise  imported  for  trade — the  com- 
panies finally  offered  to  dispose  of  their  interests  to  the  United 
States. 

In  1863,  a  treaty  for  the  final  settlement  of  their  claims 
was  signed  at  Washington,  and,  in  1871,  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  treaty  awarded  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Co. 
$450,000.00  and  the  Puget^s  Sound  Agricultural  Co.  $200,000 
^^  as  the  adequate  money  consideration  for  the  transfer  to 
the  United  States  of  America  ''  of  all  their  possessory  rights 
and  claims. 

James  White. 
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^  ^  \117"E  denounce  the  principle  of  Protection  as  radically 
T  T     unsound  and  unjust  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
we  declare  our  conviction  that  any  tariff  changes  based  on 
that  principle  must  fail  to  afford  any  substantial  relief  from 
the  burdens  under  which  the  country  labours/'     So  ran  one 
of  the  statements  in  the  Liberal  Platform  adopted  at  the    Ci.     - 
Ottawa  Convention  in   1893;    and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright      f^^^l^^ 
re-affirmed  the  position  thus  taken  when  he  asserted  in  1894,        y-vc^ 
'^  Our  policy  is  death  to  Protection/' 

In  September,  1905,  at  the  banquet  given  in  Quebec 
during  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Government,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  uttered  these  words:  ^^  It  is  your  mission,  it  is  my 
mission  also,  that  our  tariff  shall  make  it  possible  that  every 
shoe  worn  in  these  provinces  shall  be  a  Canadian  shoe,  that 
every  yard  of  cloth  shall  be  made  in  Canada,  and  so  on." 
Such  a  statement  of  ultra-protectionism  from  the  wearer 
of  the  Cobden  Medal  rnight  either  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
viviality of  the  occasion,  or  be  viewed  as  a  playful  touch  of 
sarcasm,  were  it  not  for  the  important  fact  that  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Laurier  Administration  has  been  identical 
with  that  of  its  Conservative  predecessors.  In  point  of  fact, 
while  the  Conservatives  reduced  the  rate  on  total  imports, 
dutiable  and  free,  from  20.5  per  cent,  to  17.13  per  cent, 
between  1889  and  1896,  the  Liberals  only  reduced  the 
rate  from  17.13  per  cent,  to  16.33  per  cent,  in  the  ten 
years  1896-1906. 

In  these  ten  years  two  revisions  of  the  tariff  have  taken 
place,  neither  of  them  in  any  material  way  altering  the  old 
^'  National  Policy."  The  general  rate  has  remained  much 
the  same,  and  the  same  inequalities,  running  all  the  way 
from  0  to  50  per  cent.,  are  apparent.     After  the  first  revision 
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the  rate  on  dutiable  imports  during  the  three  years  1903-1906 
was  27.5  per  cent.,  and  the  average  rate  on  articles  used 
chiefly  by  farmers  was  about  30  per  cent.  The  second  re- 
vision of  November,  1906,  left  the  duties  on  household  neces- 
saries and  clothing  about  the  same  as  before,  if  anything 
slightly  higher,  but  made  a  reduction  of  some  3  per  cent, 
on  agricultural  implements.  It  is  quite  true  that,  under  the 
Laurier  Administration,  there  has  been  a  small  decrease  in 
the  general  rate;  but  there  has  been  a  countervailing  ex- 
pansion and  extension  of  the  Bounty  System,  the  enacting 
of  an  anti-dumping  clause,  and  so  forth ;  so  that,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Liberal 
Government  has  fully  and  frankly  repudiated  the  tariff 
principles  it  advocated  while  in  opposition  prior  to  1896, 
and  upon  which,  among  other  things,  it  appealed  to  the 
country. 

One  looks,  naturally,  for  some  explanation  of  this  change 
of  front.  Four,  and,  I  think,  only  four,  possibiUties  suggest 
themselves. 

1.  The  present  Government  was  insincere  in  its  declara- 
tions of  1893. 

2.  It  underwent  genuine  conversion  to  Protection 
upon  its  accession  to  power. 

3.  It  submitted  to  a  strong  popular  feeling  in  favour 
of  Protection,  discovered  after  1896. 

4.  It  played  into  the  hands  of  the  corporations  and 
"  manufacturing  interests, ^^  in  return  for  large  contributions 
to  campaign,  or  other  funds;  deliberately  choosing  to  stand 
in  with  a  well-organized  minority  rather  than  to  serve  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Now,  respecting  the  sincerity  of  the  Liberal  Part3^'s 
declarations  of  1893,  or  the  genuineness  of  its  leaders^  con- 
version to  Protection,  one  can  have  no  positive  knowledge; 
nor  can  one  do  more  than  make  some  shrewd  guesses,  with 
the  help  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  Report,  as  to  how 
far  certain  interests  have  been  corruptly  granted  special 
favours.      It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  determine  ap- 
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proximately  the  general  feeling  in  the  country,  and  to  examine 
the  whole  system  of  tariffs  and  bounties  on  its  own  merits. 

Though  possible  to  determine  popular  opinion  approxi- 
mately ^  it  is  not  easy  to  gauge  it  with  accuracy.  Most  people 
have  no  opinions  that  they  could  assign  reasons  for;  and 
many  who  do  think  for  themselves  never  give  publicity  to 
their  views.  Then,  too,  the  masses  are  in  the  main  unorgan- 
ized, and  thus  find  it  difficult  to  give  expression  to  those 
views  which  may  exist.  Moreover,  the  voting  at  election 
time  gives  little  indication  of  what  the  voter  thinks  about 
any  particular  question.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
features  of  our  present  system  of  Government  by  Party  that  a 
number  of  distinct  issues  are  blended  in  each  campaign. 
Two  bills  of  fare,  as  it  were,  are  presented  for  the  elector^s 
consideration,  in  each  of  which  he  finds  something  to  his 
taste,  and  a  good  deal  that  he  dislikes.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  discriminate:  he  must  take  one  or  other  of  the  political 
menus,  or  none  at  all.  Recognizing  this  fact,  and  also  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  traditional  party  affiliations  and  the 
personal  characters  of  the  candidates  in  any  constituency, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  popular  vote,  under  present 
conditions,  is  no  sufficient  indication  of  popular  opinion. 
And,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  tariff,  the  question  is 
still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  since  1896,  both 
parties  have  occupied  practically  the  same  position.  There- 
fore, one  can  attach  no  significance  to  the  party  vote  in  respect 
to  this  question.  Were  it  possible  to  disentangle  the  issues 
and  submit  them  separately,  something  might  be  learned 
as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion;  but,  since  this  has  not  yet 
been  made  possible,  we  have  to  depend  upon  other  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  point  of  view  of  the  masses. 

When  any  public  question,  upon  which  concerted  action 
is  possible,  sufficiently  and  similarly  interests  a  number  of 
people,  these  usually  form  an  organization  to  clarify,  dis- 
seminate, and  enforce  their  views;  and  when  no  organization 
exists,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  pubfic  opinion  is 
too    indecisive,    vague,    or   heterogeneous    for    spontaneous 
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organization.  It  is,  then,  to  independent  popular  organiza- 
tions that  we  must  look  for  the  expression  of  independent 
popular  opinion.  In  Canada  the  agricultural  class  constitutes 
the  majority  of  our  people;  the  urban  artisan,  factory-hand 
and  labourer  form  another  fairly  large  and  distinct  portion; 
and  we  have  in  addition  a  relatively  small  number  of  profes- 
sional men,  teachers,  students,  and  so  forth.  The  two 
numerically  greatest  classes  have  independent  organizations — 
various  farmers^  associations  and  various  trades  unions. 
These  organizations  have  expressed  their  views  regarding 
tariffs  and  bounties,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  why  these 
expressions  should  not  be  taken  as  being  representative  of 
average  popular  opinion.  Awaiting  proof  to  the  contrary, 
I  assume  that  these  opinions  are  sufficiently  representative, 
and  herewith  quote  in  brief: — 

^^  We  therefore  ask,  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff, 
that  the  protective  principle  be  wholly  eliminated;  that  the 
principle  of  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  that  revenue 
based  on  an  honest  and  economical  expenditure  of  the  pubhc 
funds,  be  adopted;  and,  as  proof  of  our  sincerity,  we  will, 
if  this  position  is  adopted  by  the  Government,  gladly  assent 
to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  whole  list  of  duties  on  agricultural 
imports.'' 

Such  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  in  November,  1906,  by  the  Dominion 
Grange,  the  Farmers'  Association  of  Ontario,  and  the  Manitoba 
Grain  Growers'  Association.  It  speaks  for  itself,  but  does 
not  stand  alone.  The  position  there  taken  was  maintained 
by  argument  and  evidence  wherever  general  farmers  gave 
testimony  before  the  Tariff  Commission  in  its  peregrinations 
of  1905-1906.  It  was  affirmed  by  resolutions  prior  to  1906, 
and  has  been  re-affirmed  by  resolutions  passed  during  the 
year   1907. 

Scarcely  less  emphatic  was  the  position  taken  by  re- 
presentatives of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 
claiming  to  speak  for  200,000  organized  workmen,  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  November,  1905.   Space  forbids  quoting 
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at  length,  but  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Congress  will  give  the  point  of  view  of  organized 
labour :  ^^  That,  while  free  trade  in  labour  is  held  by  employers 
to  be  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  their  interests,  we  hold 
that  free  trade  in  the  products  of  labour  is  equally  logical  and 
necessary  for  our  well-being,/' 

The  influence  of  these  views  has  been  considerable,  for, 
if  one  can  judge  from  a  number  of  significant  events  and 
utterances  in  1904  and  1905,  the  Government  contemplated 
large  concessions  to  ultra-protectionists  in  the  then  coming 
tariff  revision.  Of  this  threatened  movement  Mr.  Edward 
Porritt  says  :  ^'  The  scheme  which  Mr.  Fielding  had 
so  carefully  elaborated  in  1904,  the  scheme  which  had 
raised  such  exhilarating  expectations  among  the  pro- 
tected manufacturers  and  the  ultra-protectionist  politicians 
at  Ottawa,  was  quietly  abandoned  by  the  Government 
some  time  between  the  session  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion at  Toronto  on  November  14th,  1905,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  new  tariff  on  November  29th,  1906  .  . 
It  was  killed  by  the  steadfast  and  well  organized  opposition 
of  the  Dominion  Grange,  the  Ontario  Farmers'  Association, 
and  the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers'  Association." 

If,  then,  it  has  been  shown  that  Canadian  popular  opinion 
is  strongly  anti-protectionist,  there  remains  the  still  further 
very  important  question  to  consider,  namely:  Is  this  opinion 
right  or  wrong,  justifiable  or  unjustifiable  ?  Popular  opinion 
is  often  notoriously  foolish  and  baseless,  and  no  one  should 
assume  that  a  certain  view  is  right  because  it  is  wide-spread. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  somewhat  complicated  econo- 
mic questions  concerning  which,  unfortunately,  the  average 
man  has  made  Httle  serious  study,  and  about  which  he  has 
been  sadly  misled  by  demagogues.  It  is,  therefore,  advis- 
able to  examine  the  Tariff  and  Bounty  questions  on  their  own 
merits. 

The  word  ^^  Tariff,"  it  seems,  is  derived  from  ^'  Tarifa," 
the  name  of  a  place  near  Gibraltar.  This  spot  was  formerly 
infested  with  pirates  who  were  in  the  habit  of  exacting  toll 
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from  passing  ships  by  relieving  them  of  part  of  their  cargoes. 
The  methods  of  these  marauders,  it  seems,  have  been  verj^ 
suggestive  to  authorities  and  governments  in  need  of  funds, 
for  the  tariff  system  has  been  largely  defended  as  a  means  of 
providing  a  revenue;  and,  when  tax-payers  are  disposed  to 
be  refractory,  this  special  method  avoids  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  heated  protests  which  often  attend  direct  collections.  The 
chief  advantage,  I  take  it,  of  a  ^^  tariff  for  revenue  ''  lies  in 
this  very  fact  that  unwilUng  tax-payers  are  forced  to  disgorge 
in  every  purchase  of  imported  goods;  and,  in  a  non-demo- 
cratic community,  this  is  no  small  consideration.  In  the 
past  taxation  has  usually  been  regarded  by  the  contributors 
thereto  as  a  disagreeable  burden,  imposed  by  ^^  the  powers 
that  be,'^  and  exacted  under  heavy  penalties;  and,  in  a 
country  such  as  Russia,  this  view  is  still  prevalent,  and  in  no 
small  degree  justifiable.  But,  if  we  consider  the  case  of  our 
Canadian  municipalities,  taxation  must  be  viewed  in  a  new 
light.  Here  it  is  the  individual  contribution  to  the  social 
fund,  used  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  schools, 
lighting,  water,  and  transportation  services,  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  must  necessarily  be  conducted  in  a  co-operative 
way.  There  should  be  no  opposition  to  taxation  of  this  kind, 
and,  among  intelligent  citizens,  there  is  none.  Consequently, 
when  taxation  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  democratic  institu- 
tions, one 'encounters  no  such  difficulties  in  collecting  as  are 
met  with  under  a  system  of  government  in  which  the  people 
do  not  have  a  voice.  Indirect  taxes  in  general,  then,  and  a 
tariff  for  revenue  in  particular,  imply  more  or  less  of  an 
antagonism  between  Government  and  People;  and  so  soon 
as  community  or  identity  of  interest  becomes  recognized, 
are  unnecessary.  No  one  suggests  changing  our  direct  muni- 
cipal tax  into  an  indirect  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
people  are  generally  willing  to  contribute  their  share,  and 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  expenditure  thereof.  Yet 
provincial  and  federal  politicians  are  wont  to  frighten  the 
masses  by  the  very  mention  of  ^^  direct  taxation.' '  There 
is  no  just  ground  for  this  apprehension  which   is   a  relic  of 
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past  ages;  rather  are  there  abundant  and  weighty  reasons 
why  direct  taxation  should  prevail  in  our  larger  political 
organizations  just  as  it  does  in  our  smaller  ones.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  a  direct  tax  on  real  estate  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  indirect  tariff  tax,  providing  other  methods 
of  securing  funds,  such  as  the  management  of  state  forests, 
exploitation  of  Crown  lands,  royalties  on  minerals,  etc.,  be  not 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  A  number  of  reasons  which  go  to 
sustain  this  view  may  be  given. 

1.  The  army  of  collectors,  spies  and  customs  officials 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  Federal  or  Provincial  taxes 
collected  in  connexion  with  our  municipal  system.  A  great 
saving  could  be  effected  in  this  way,  and  many  people  thus 
freed  for  intrinsically  productive  enterprises. 

2.  Revenue  from  a  tariff  tax  is  supphed  in  proportion 
to  what  a  man  uses,  not  in  proportion  to  his  property.  Such 
incidence  of  taxation  is  out  of  harmony  with  that  underlying 
our  municipal  system,  and,  if  retained,  surely  ought  to  be 
justified, 

3.  A  serious  objection  to  the  tariff  tax  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  tax-payer  as  a  rule  does  not  know  how  much  he  is 
paying.  He  is  thus  apt  to  suffer  from  extortion  at  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  authorities,  and  also  gives  little  attention  to 
methods  of  expending  funds  to  which  he  is  scarcely  conscious 
of  contributing. 

4.  The  tariff  tax  is  unusually  difficult  to  collect  along 
international  boundaries :  witness  the  prevalence  of  smuggling 
along  the  Western  frontier  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  One  must  not  overlook,  too,  the  disrespect  for  the 
law  developed  by  these  continual  and  open  violations  of  it. 

5.  For  every  dollar  which  is  paid  by  the  consumer  in 
duties  on  imported  goods,  and  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
public  treasury,  there  are  usually  several  dollars  which  the 
consumer  must  pay  in  enhanced  prices  on  domestic  commo- 
dities, and  which  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
tected parties;  for,  wherever  actual  competition  is  possible ^ 
the  domestic  producer  can  overcharge  the  consumer  to  the 
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extent  of  the  duty.  We  shall  see  later  how  this  discriminates 
against    the    Canadian    farmer. 

These  objections  to  an  indirect  tariff  tax  are  sustained 
by  the  practice  in  Switzerland,  where,  perhaps,  democracy 
has  developed  more  completely  than  elsewhere.  There, 
during  the  last  half  century,  indirect  taxes  have  been  largely 
replaced  by  direct  taxes  on  real  estate,  incomes,  and  inherit- 
ances. But,  however  this  may  be,  Canada  has  adopted  the 
tariff  for  Federal  revenue  purposes,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  a  change  can  be  effected.  The  people  generally  will 
have  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  absurd  objections  to  direct 
taxation  and  obtain  a  point  of  view  more  consonant  with 
democratic  institutions.  Until  then  a  tariff  for  revenue  may 
be  a  "  necessary  evil.^^ 

Tariffs  for  ''  protecting  home  industry,^'  or,  in  short, 
^'  Protection,^'  may  be  considered  from  various  points  of 
view,  which  for  present  purposes  may  be  classed  under  two 
headings,  (1)  Economic  Theory  and  (2)  Practical  application 
to  Canadian  life. 

First,  however,  before  abandoning  the  revenue  point  of 
view,  one  should  note  that  tariffs  cannot  be  used  primarily 
for  both  purposes,  protection  and  taxation.  Protection  is 
successful  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  importation  and  secures 
the  home  market  for  the  home  manufacturer;  while  the 
revenue  from  customs  duties  is  jointly  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  duty  and  the  quantity  of  goods  imported.  If  the  rates 
are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive,  importation  ceases  and  the 
revenue  disappears.  Thus  it  is  that  Protection  in  the  highest 
degree  is  incompatible  with  revenue  production  ;  and  in 
practice  there  is  a  compromise  between  the  demands  of  the 
public  treasury  and  the  demands  of  the  protected  interests. 

Now  to  consider  the  Theory  of  Protection:  Protection- 
ists are  fond  of  viewing  their  doctrine  wholly  in  its  relation 
to  producers  of  commodities;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  re- 
member that  the  financial  interests  of  producer  and  consumer 
are  antagonistic.  It  is  obvious  that  an  overcharge  by  the 
producer  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  that  any  such 
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transaction  is  essentially  unjust.  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
is  not  socially  beneficial :  on  the  contrary  it  is  usually  baneful. 

Exchange  arose,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  by  reason 
of  division  of  labour,  differentiation  of  industrial  functions, 
and  diversity  of  natural  opportunities.  We  Canadians  can 
grow  wheat,  but  we  cannot  grow  bananas;  consequently 
we  exchange  wheat  for  bananas  with  our  Southern  neighbours. 
Moreover,  here  one  man  makes  clothing  while  another  grows 
food,  and  it  is  found  mutually  advantageous  to  exchange 
one  commodity  for  another.  Recognizing  the  general  social 
advantage  arising  from  these  exchanges,  man  has  made  every 
effort  to  overcome  natural  barriers,  to  improve  means  of 
communication,  and  to  facilitate  transportation;  and  it 
strikes  the  ordinary  intelligence  as  rather  absurd  to  subsidise 
steamship  lines  across  the  Atlantic  and  make  every  effort  to 
reduce  ocean  freight  rates  while  an  import  tax  greater  than 
all  natural  obstacles  is  levied  for  the  express  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  the  commodities  which  our  other  policies  make  easy 
of  access.  The  protected  interests  may  be  able  to  explain 
this  apparent  inconsistency,  or  tell  us  why  trade  between 
Ontario  and  Quebec  should  be  more  profitable  than  trade 
between  Ontario  and  Michigan.  They  may  be  able  to  ex- 
plain why  it  would  not  be  as  profitable  to  protect  the  city 
of  Hamilton  against  Toronto^s  competition  as  against  Buffalo's, 
or  how  the  game  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  is  going  to  make 
us  a  great  nation.  Failing  these  explanations  would  they 
not  be  disposed  to  welcome  a  blockading  fleet  as  a  more  con- 
sistent and  effective  means  of  securing  the  home  market  than 
a  tariff? 

We  have  been  told  also  that  we  are  being  ^^  deluged  with 
cheap  goods.''  This  is  surely  a  very  satisfactory  condition 
from  the  ordinary  business  standpoint  of  the  man  who  hkes 
^^  to  get  the  worth  of  his  money."  Perhaps,  indeed,  those 
who  look  with  alarm  on  this  inundation  of  good  things  do 
themselves  like  to  bu}^  their  raw  material  where  they  can  do 
so  most  cheaply.  In  fact  it  is  rumoured  that  the  very  people 
who  dislike  so  much  to  see  American  tools,  machines,  and 
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vehicles  on  the  Canadian  market,  do  actually  wish  to  be  ^*  de- 
luged "  with  cheap  coal  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and 
cheap  labour  from  Europe.  It  does  not  need  extraordinary 
mental  acumen  to  realize  that  the  farmer  Ukes  to  be  ^'  deluged  " 
with  cheap  agricultural  implements  just  as  much  as  the  manu- 
facturer likes  to  be  ^^  deluged  ''  with  cheap  coal;  that,  in  fact, 
we  desire  cheap  foreign  goods  even  more  than  the  producers 
of  these  commodities  desire  that  we  shall  have  them.  The 
natural  way  to  avoid  the  deluge  is  to  decline  to  buy:  and  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  have  it  in  their  power  to  so  com- 
bine superior  quality  with  moderate  price  that  Canadian 
consumers  will  not  want  to  buy  abroad,  because  they  can  get 
better  satisfaction  at  home.  In  ^*  Past  and  Present,"  Car- 
lyle  tells  the  stor}^  of  a  London  hatter  who  built  a  seven  foot 
hat  and  had  it  hauled  about  the  streets  as  an  advertisement; 
and  he  remarks  that  the  hatter  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed had  he  expended  his  ingenuity  in  improving  the 
quality  or  reducing  the  cost  of  his  hats.  The  efforts  which 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  make  to  avoid  competition 
might  be  more  profitably  spent  in  successfully  meeting  com- 
petition. They  would  thus  dam  the  foreign  flood,  and  also 
gain  strength,  courage,  and  resourcefulness  in  the  process. 
Protectionist  doctrines  find  some  support  in  the  Balance 
of  Trade  theory.  According  to  this  view  a  nation  is  com- 
mercially prosperous  if  its  exports,  measured  in  money, 
exceed  its  imports.  This  notion,  of  course,  finds  its  origin 
in  the  consideration  of  a  man  who  sells  his  wares  and  pockets 
the  money,  and  in  this  condition  is  said  to  be  '^  rich.''  But 
he  is  only  potentially  rich,  and  does  not  realise  his  richness 
until  he  has  paid  out  his  money  for  commodities  which  he 
wisely  consumes;  until,  in  fact,  he  has  imported  as  much 
as  he  has  exported.  Indeed  there  would  be  no  incentive 
to  export  unless  a  man  (or  a  community)  anticipated  greater 
advantage — ^which  advantage  finds  approximate  measure- 
ment in  money — in  future  importations.  So  that,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  importer  who  is  "  richer  "  than  the  exporter,  not 
vice  versa.      Nations  really  practise  barter,  through   the  in- 
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tervention  of  money,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an  ap- 
proximate equivalence  of  exports  and  imports,  provided  the 
measurements  are  taken  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time. 
This  statement,  of  course,  relates  only  to  typical  commercial 
transactions,  and  does  not  take  cognizance  of  international 
loans,  interest  payments,  and  so  forth.  Leaving  these  to  be 
dealt  with  by  themselves,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  ship  going 
from  Canada  to  England  with,  say,  wheat,  butter,  bacon,  and 
cheese,  and  returning  with  a  cargo  of  cutlery  and  clothing. 
Essentially  there  has  been  an  exchange  of  one  cargo  for  the 
other,  and  from  our  point  of  view  the  return  cargo  is  worth 
more  than  the  outgoing.  Hence,  as  we  measure  our  estimates 
of  the  values  of  things  in  money,  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
the  incoming  cargo  had  a  higher  money  estimate  placed  upon  it 
than  was  placed  upon  the  outgoing  cargo.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  Balance  of  Trade  theory  in  such  a  case?  It 
is  absurd,  and  its  absurdity  becomes  still  more  apparent 
when  we  consider  a  yet  untried  method  of  protecting  home 
industry,  namely,  that  of  dumping  return  cargoes  into  the 
sea  or  burning  them  up  before  they  reach  international 
boundaries.  This  would  be  an  excellent  way  of  securing 
the  home  market  for  the  home  manufacturer,  and  would 
make  the  greatest  possible  ^'  favourable  "  balance  of  trade. 
Or,  to  avoid  unnecessary  effort,  let  return  cargoes  be  merely 
sand-ballast  and  money;  then,  according  to  current  doctrines, 
we  should  be  in  an  exceedingly  prosperous  condition.  Theo- 
retical considerations  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  facts. 
England,  for  example,  has  had  for  years  an  "  unfavourable  " 
balance  of  trade,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  she  is  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  fact  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  probably  represents  the  tribute  which  she  exacts 
from  nations  borrowing  her  capital.  "  Favourable  ^^  or 
"  unfavourable  "  balances  of  trade  mean  nothing  without 
further  examination  of  conditions. 

There  is  another  method  of  curtaiUng  importation  which 
might  commend  itself  to  protectionists,  namely,  the  levying 
of  an  export  duty.     Its  immediate  effect,  in  preventing  the 
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producer  from  disposing  of  a  surplus  abroad,  would,  doubt- 
less be  somewhat  disagreeable  and  wasteful;  but  it  can  be 
guaranteed  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  disloyalty 
of  not  patronizing  home  industry.  Forbidden  to  sell  any- 
thing abroad  we  should  soon  be  unable  to  buy  anything  out- 
side our  own  confines.  Moreover,  this  scheme  would  greatly 
diminish  transportation  charges,  and  tend  to  cultivate  a 
Chinese  sense  of  national  greatness  and  solidarity.  For  those 
who  cry,  "  Canada  for  Canadians,''  it  would  seem  to  possess 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  sympathetic  study.  Failing 
thus  to  find  a  satisfactory  method  of  attaining  the  eminence 
of  '^  splendid  isolation,''  protectionists  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  finished  product  of  one  manufacturer  is 
the  raw  material  of  another,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot 
all  be  protected. 

The  fact  is  that  equal  protection  to  all  Canadian  industries 
would  be  no  protection  at  all.  The  manufacturer  of  agricul- 
tural implements  has,  let  us  say,  20  per  cent,  protection  against 
his  Yankee  competitor.  What  does  this  advantage  him  if 
he  has  to  pay  20  per  cent,  more  for  his  labour  and  his  raw 
material?  He  would  not  deny  that  his  workmen  are  en- 
titled to  20  per  cent,  protection  in  the  labour  market,  especially 
as  they  have  to  pay  20  percent,  more  for  their  food,  assuming 
that  the  farmer  is  similarly  protected.  The  thing  works  in  a 
circle,  and  the  addition  of  equal  protective  duties  or  bounties 
equally  changes  the  positions  of  all  the  points  in  the  circle. 
So  devised  the  S3^stem  is  fair  enough,  but  fooUsh;  and  its 
folly  may  be  more  easily  seen  if  we  imagine  uniform  bounties 
granted  on  all  productive  industry.  The  people  then  pay 
into  the  pubhc  treasury  and  forthwith  draw  from  it  in  pro- 
portion to  their  contributions.  There  are  at  present  bounties 
paid  on  iron  smelted  in  Canada,  further  bounties  on  steel 
ingots  made  from  this  iron,  still  more  on  rods  made 
from  the  ingots,  and  it  is  proposed  to  subsidise  the  building 
of  steel  ships.  Then  we  shall  have  to  subsidise  the  carrying 
of  wheat  in  these  ships,  and  after  that  the  growing  of  the 
wheat,  then  again  the  manufacture  of  that  wheat  into  the 
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flour  and  bread  which  go  to  feed  the  workmen  in  the 
steel  mills.  Such  a  scheme  of  all  round  subventions  might 
be  fair,  but  it  would  be  foolish,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  most  extreme  protectionists  would  conscientiously 
recommend  it. 

The  fact  is  that  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  protect 
everyone  alike;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  inevitable  oppor- 
tunity for  unfair  discrimination  that  gives  protectionism  its 
strength.  It  is  the  hope  of  getting  something  earned  by 
another  that  propels  the  whole  movement,  however  deeply 
concealed  beneath  manifold  sophistries  this  hope  may  be. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Borden  talks  of  ^^  adequate  protection  to  all  Cana- 
dian industries,''  and  is  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
no  industry  is  clamoring  for  that  kind  of  protection,  because 
it  would  not  do  it  any  good  if  it  did  get  it.  In  fact  the 
whole  situation  shows  nothing  but  a  struggle  for  special 
privileges,  though  it  is  publicly  represented  as  a  patriotic 
movement.  But  patriotism  does  not  flourish  by  parasitic 
methods,  and  quite  otherwise  shall  Canada  become  a  great 
nation. 

Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Free  Trade  has  no 
special  advocates  because  it  confers  no  special  favours  ; 
while  Protection,  waxing  fat  at  the  public  expense,  can  afford, 
and  does  afford,  to  pay  handsomely  for  skilled  dialectic 
support. 

But  it  is  customary  for  protectionists  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  Free  Trade  being  the  ideal  policy,  of  its  being 
^^  all  right  in  theory.''  Still  they  maintain  that  under  actual 
present  conditions  in  Canada  we  must  maintain  a  tariff  wall 
for  self-defence.  In  the  words  of  one  of  Canada's  large  pro- 
tectionist manufacturers:  ^^  With  the  theory  of  Free  Trade 
in  the  abstract  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Whether  or  not  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  universally  adopted  must  be  left  to 
newspapers  and  debating  societies  to  decide.  Our  duty  is 
to  face  conditions  as  we  find  them,  to  make  the  most  of  our 
opportunities,  to  keep  Canada  for  the  Canadians,  and  to  build 
up  our  country."     But  in  point  of  fact  England  does  not 
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raise  a  tariff  wall  against  our  products,  and  therefore  in  her 
case  the  plea  of  ^*  self-defence  '^  fails.  Moreover,  with  re- 
ference to  the  United  States,  the  propriety  of  the  point  of 
view  of  the  above  quotation  is  to  be  questioned.  We  must 
regard  the  ^^  ought  '^  as  well  as  the  "is,''  and  try  to  make  our 
facts  square  with  right  principles;  for  the  present  "ought'' 
is  the  future  or  ultimate  "is,"  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal, 
in  politics  as  elsewhere,  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  success. 

But  suppose  we  do  admit  the  propriety  of  the  point  of 
view,  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  abstract  justice  or  right, 
and  accept  the  implied  challenge.  We  shall  do  no  more  than 
did  the  farmers  who  testified  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  1905.  They  did  not  argue  from  abstract  theories,  but 
from  present  facts  and  conditions.  The  farmer  desires  to 
"  face  conditions  as  he  finds  them,  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities,  and  to  build  up  his  country;"  and,  if  he  differs 
from  the  manufacturer  in  his  view  of  how  this  ought  to  be 
done,  his  opinions  and  reasons  are  surely  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. 

On  November  13th,  1905,  the  Tariff  Commission  was 
met^in  Toronto  by  representatives  of  the  Farmers'  Association 
and  Dominion  Grange,  who  presented  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing argument: 

1.  The  tariff  cannot  protect  the  general  farmer  because 
Canada  has  a  large  agricultural  surplus  to  export;  and,  so 
long  as  this  is  so,  just  so  long  will  protection  to  agriculture 
be  impossible.  In  1904  over  85  million  dollars  worth  of  certain 
agricultural  products  was  exported,  while  only  somewhat 
over  two  millions  of  the  same  was  imported.  These  figures 
include  imports  and  exports  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  butter, 
cheese,  and  grain,  the  main  products  of  the  general  farmer, 
beside  which  others  such  as  fruit,  garden  truck  and  the  like, 
are  very  inconsiderable  indeed. 

2.  The  above  contention  is  amply  sustained  by  the  fact 
that  prices  for  agricultural  products  in  the  United  States, 
practically  our  only  competitor  in  that  line,  are  generally 
higher  than  they  are  in  Canada  ;  a  fact  easily  verified  by 
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comparison  of  market  prices,  and  implied  in  the  fact  that  we 
import  practically  no  agricultural  products  from  the  United 
States. 

3.  The  benefit  which  the  farmer  is  supposed  to  get  from 
the  creation  or  development  of  a  ^^  home  market "  is  inap- 
preciable. The  increase  of  our  agricultural  exports  from  ten 
millions  in  1879  to  120  millions  in  1907,  under  a  ^^  protective  '' 
regime  indicates  how  shallow  is  the  pretence  of  a  ^^  home 
market.''  Moreover,  it  has  yet  to  be  proven  that  a  home 
market  would  not  have  developed  equally  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, under  a  different  policy.  Nobody  denies  the  desira- 
bility of  a  home  market,  but  the  manufacturer  should  re- 
member that,  as  the  farmer  benefits  by  nearness  to  a  manu- 
facturing centre,  the  manufacturer  likewise  benefits  by  his 
nearness  to  his  customers.  The  question  of  proximity  of 
producer  and  consumer,  often  used  by  protectionists  to 
support  their  claims,  has,  in  reality,  nothing  to  do  with  tariffs 
or  Protection.  It  is  an  economic  condition  which  has  exactly 
the  same  significance  under  Free  Trade  as  under  Protection, 
and  affects  one  industry  as  much  as  another.  But,  even  sup- 
posing Protection  to  bring  producer  and  consumer  nearer  one 
another,  the  loss  of  national  wealth  caused  by  diverting  labour 
from  profitable  into  unprofitable  channels  is  likely  to  more 
than  neutrahse  any  direct  gain  due  to  proximity. 

4.  The  tariff,  while  it  cannot  give  the  Canadian  farmer 
any  protection,  does  enhance  the  prices  he  has  to  pay  for 
clothing,  tools,  vehicles,  agricultural  implements,  stoves, 
and  so  forth.  This  statement  is  proven  by  the  claim  of  most 
Canadian  manufacturers  that  they  cannot  compete  without 
protection,  i.e.,  would  have  to  reduce  prices  if  left  unpro- 
tected; and  by  the  fact  that  we  import  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  large  quantities  of  the  above  commodities 
and  pay  the  duty. 

5.  Manufacturers  are  doing  well.  Their  output  increased 
from  $481,000,000  in  1901  to  $715,000,000  in  1905;  and 
Professor  Shortt  says  that  Canadian  manufacturers  ^^  have 
of  Jate  years  increased  in  wealth  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
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considerable  element  in  the  country.  Why  men  so  prosperous 
and  so  abundantly  justified  in  their  self-confident  ability 
should,  when  tariff  questions  are  being  discussed,  so  unblush- 
ingly  claim  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  and  so  ostenta- 
tiously parade  their  apprehension  at  the  very  mention  of  a 
foreign  competitor,  even  when  muzzled  by  a  very  substantial 
tariff  backed  by  a  highly  efficient  anti-dumping  device,  baffles 
all  ordinary  logic/' 

6.  If  an}^  discrimination  is  allowable  it  should  be  in 
favour  of  the  farmer,  for,  according  to  the  1901  census,  there 
are  14,650  factories,  employing  344,000  persons,  with  an 
investment  of  $477,000,000,  while  there  are  471,833  farms 
with  an  investment  of  $1,787,000,000.  Agriculture  is  still 
the  great  industry  of  Canada,  and  should  suffer  no  unnecessary 
disabihties.  But  it  does  so  suffer,  and  this  discrimination 
against  agriculture  is  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
drift  of  our  young  people  cityward,  for  the  unhealthy  stimu- 
lus given  to  urban  industries,  for  the  scarcity  of  labour  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  for  the  presence  of  a  host  of  undesir- 
able immigrants  who  will  not  work  on  the  land  if  they  can 
help  it. 

The  above  argument,  varied  by  different  speakers,  and 
based,  not  on  theory,  but  on  actual  conditions,  was  presented 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  by  deputations  of  farmers  at 
various  places  all  over  Canada  where  the  Commission  held 
sessions.  The  attitude  of  the  average  Canadian  farmer 
may  be  aptly  summarised  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
President  of  the  Farmers'  Association  at  the  Toronto  Sitting 
of  the  Commission:  ^^  We  wish  the  manufacturers  God  Speed 
in  their  race  for  prosperity,  provided  the  prosperity  secured 
is  due  to  their  own  efforts;  but  we  emphatically  protest 
against  any  movement  looking  towards  empowering  them 
to  take  toll  of  our  earnings  by  means  of  legislation.'' 

There  are  some  other  arguments  advanced  by  protec- 
tionists that  require  consideration.  It  is  said  that  infant 
industries  cannot  compete  against  gigantic  foreign  rivals, 
and  require  to  be  ^'  nursed."     But  this  argument  is  largely 
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fallacious,  because,  where  conditions  are  suitable,  business 
foresight  and  enterprise  will  see  ultimate  success  and  invest 
sooner  or  later, — at  all  events  soon  enough.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  Canadian  capitalists  invest  in  unsubsidised 
enterprises  elsewhere  is  calculated  to  make  us  suspect  their 
motives  when  they  plead  infantile  weakness  in  our  midst- 
But  let  it  be  granted  that  infant  industries  require  to  be 
^^  nursed,^'  either  by  bounties  or  tariffs.  The  question 
remains  to  be  asked:  When  did  any  ^^  infant "  ever  attain 
maturity  and  voluntarily  relinquish  its  hold  on  the  bottle  ? 
We  hear  much  of  unfair  foreign  competition,  but  do  not  hear 
sufficiently  of  unfair  domestic  tyranny.  Some  years  ago 
German  refined  sugar  was  sold  to  domestic  consumers  for 
over  6  cents  a  pound  while  the  same  article  was  laid  on  the 
London  market  at  4  cents  a  pound.  This  was  the  pa- 
triotism of  tariff-protected  and  bounty-fed  German  sugar 
manufacturers;  and  of  somewhat  similar  quality  is  the 
patriotism  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  who  boasts  of 
his  love  for  the  Mother  Country  and  yet  puts  her  wares  under 
the  disability  of  a  long  ocean  voyage  and  thirty  odd  per  cent, 
import  duty,  or  who  boasts  of  his  love  for  his  native  land 
and  yet  charges  his  fellow-countrymen  more  than  he  does 
foreigners.  The  policy  of  feeding  infant  industries  may 
possibly  be  defended  in  theorj'-,  but  in  practice  it  works  out 
badly,  and,  in  order  to  meet  protectionists  on  ground  of 
their  own  choosing,  we  will  deal  with  some  specific  cases. 

One  might  judge  Hamilton,  Ontario,  a  very  unsuitable 
place  for  iron  smelting.  Nevertheless,  we  find  there  the 
Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  which  has  so  prospered  that 
its  Capital  Stock  has  been  lately  increased  from  $1,500,000 
to  $5,000,000  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  How  comes  this  ex- 
traordinary prosperity,  since  ore  and  coal  have  to  be  hauled 
immense  distances?  The  public  records  tell  the  tale.  In 
1906  the  bounties  alone,  irrespective  of  tariff  advantages, 
amounted  to  14  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock.  During  the 
five  years  1900-1904  bounties  received  by  the  four  Ontario 
Iron  works  (Deseronto,  Algoma,    Midland,    and    Hamilton) 
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totalled  $1,347,139.31,  while  their  whole  wage  bill  only 
amounted  to  $1,705,986.  Manitoba  farmers  might  almost 
engage  in  orange  culture  under  such  conditions. 

Quite  differently  situated  from  the  Hamilton  Steel  and 
Iron  Co.  is  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  of  Sydney.  Its 
plant  is  located  almost  on  top  of  a  coal  bed.  Limestone  is 
equally  near,  while  the  most  distant  ore  can  be  brought  from 
the  mines  in  18  hours.  Experts  testify  that  the  facilities 
for  iron  smelting  are  fully  as  good  as  those  in  Pittsburg. 
According  to  one  authority  the  labour  cost  at  Pittsburg  is 
as  follows : — 

For  producing  pig  iron .$1  per  ton. 

To  convert  iron  into  steel $3  to  $3.50  per  ton. 

For  rolling  ingots  into  rails $2  per  ton. 

And  yet  the  Dominion  Government  pays  a  bounty  of 
$2.10  per  ton  on  pig  iron,  $1.65  per  ton  on  the  manufacture 
of  steel  ingots,  and  gives  a  tariff  prot€ction  of  $7.00  person 
on  steel  rails. 

Here,  then,  are  two  of  the  infants  we  are  rearing,  and 
here  are  the  rations  they  are  getting.  And  yet  Mr.  Fielding 
has  extended  the  period  of  bounty  paying  for  another  four 
years  from  January  1st,  1907,  in  spite  of  enormous  counter 
petitions  from  farmers. 

Moreover,  Dr.  HaaneFs  recent  investigations  into  the 
electric  smelting  of  iron  show  how  great  are  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Canada  for  the  profitable  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  without  subsidising.  With  abundance  of  water 
power  amongst  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore  no  special  privileges 
are  necessary.  But  the  protected  interests  are  not  satis- 
fied with  even  such  wonderful  prospects.  They  will  run  no 
risks.  Their  point  of  view  is  well  stated  by  one  of  their 
number  thus:  "Capitalists  as  a  class  are  conservative  in- 
vestors. They  hesitate  to  put  their  money  into  problematical 
enterprises.  They  have  a  habit  of  insisting  on  proof  that 
their  enterprises  are  likely  to  thrive,  and  one  feature  of  such 
proof  must  be  the  assurance  of  a  profitable  market  for  the 
goods  they  expect  to  produce.     Now,  the  possible  markets 
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are  restricted  to  two — the  home  and  the  foreign.     The  latter 

is  uncertain and  the  former  can  only  be  made  certain 

by  adopting measures  of  protection."     One  could 

not  wish  for  a  more  candid  admission  that  the  manufacturer 
wants  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 

Canadian  agriculture  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  these 
protected  and  bounty-fed  industries,  for,  when  it  found  the 
American  market  inaccessible  through  the  adoption  of  the 
McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs,  and  agricultural  exports  to  the 
United  States  dwindling  from  18  miUions  in  1888  to  5  millions 
in  1894,  it  did  not  whine  for  public  aid,  but,  in  a   spirit  of 
sturdy  self-reliance,  turned  its  attention  to  other  markets 
and  to  home  economies,  and  is  to-day,  despite  the  set-back 
then  received,  more  prosperous  than  before.     The  Canadian 
farmer  has  many  risks  to  run.     His  business  is  problematical. 
He  cannot  guarantee  a  handsome  dividend,  and  yet,  with 
few  exceptions,  he  is  ashamed  to  seek  public  aid.     He  faces 
the  world's  competition  and  accepts  the  consequences,  trust- 
ing that  strength  of  arm  and  mind,  skill  and  economy  in  manage- 
ment, and  patient  industry,  will  enable  him  to  meet  even 
the  competition  of  cheap  Oriental  labour  in  the  world's  great 
markets.     But  the  manufacturers  will  meet  neither  this  com- 
petition nor  that  of  the  highly  organized  industries  in  the 
United  States.     Ostensibly  they  are  tenderly  solicitous  as 
to  how  the  standard  of  living  among  their  employees  will  fall 
if  such  competition  exists.     But  who   is   chiefly  responsible 
for  the  presence  in  all  our  larger  cities  of  great  numbers  of 
^^  foreign   paupers''    whose    '^  cheap    labour"    is   welcomed 
with  joy  ?    The  ''  cheap  labour,"  against  whose  competition 
the  manufacturer  inveighs,  is  already  here,  and  is  being  used 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  production   at  the  same  time  that 
continuous  pressure  is  exerted  to  maintain  high  prices  by 
means  of  protective  tariffs.     How  is  this  '^  cheap  labour  " 
affecting  the  quality  of  our  national  life?    Such  a  question 
the  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  answer.     Meanwhile  we 
are  reminded  of  their  pet  phrase,  '*  Canada  for  Canadians." 
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'^  Protect  Home  Industry ''  is  a  good  example  of  insin- 
cerity, and  the  sugar  industry  will  afford  abundant  illustration. 
Between  1883  and  1902  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Java  declined 
from  $4.28  to  $1.63  per  100  lbs,  and  the  production  increased 
three-fold.  The  income  per  acre  at  the  latter  price  was 
about  $130.  In  Cuba,  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  Hawai,  raw 
cane  sugar  can  be  produced  for  about  $1.50  per  100  pounds 
by  modern  improved  methods.  On  the  other  hand  refined 
beet  sugar  at  $4.00  per  100  pounds  averaged  $75  per  acre  in 
the  United  States  during  the  years  1891-1904.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  per  acre  in  Java  and  Hawai  is  more  than 
double  the  production  in  the  main  beet  growing  countries  of 
Europe.  In  view  of  these  facts,  or  ignorant  of  them,  some 
seven  years  ago  a  successful  attempt  was  made  by  certain 
capitalists  to  establish  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  Ontario. 
A  bounty  on  home-made  sugar  was  provided  for,  machinery 
used  in  the  industry  was  put  on  the  free  list,  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  used  to  '^  educate  ^^  the  far- 
mers, and  four  beet  sugar  factories  were  built  in  1902.  To- 
day there  remain  two  of  these  factories  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  with  refined  sugar  selling  at  $5.00  or  more  per  100 
pounds.  At  the  time  of  writing  granulated  sugar  is  selling 
by  retail  for  nearly  $6.00  per  100  pounds.  Yet,  not  even  with 
bounties,  free  machinery,  municipal  bonuses,  and  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  have  the  Ontario  beet  sugar  factories  been  able 
to  stand  alone.  Moreover,  not  only  are  the  Canadian  people 
taxed  heavily  for  all  the  sugar  they  use,  but  the  industry  of 
canning  fruit  for  export  has  been  prevented  from  developing. 
With  cheaper  sugar  great  quantities  of  fruit  which  now  goes 
to  waste  could  be  put  up  in  an  imperishable  form,  and  a  very 
useful  and  highly  profitable  industry  established  in  our  fruit 
growing  centres. 

Look  where  one  will,  the  policy  of  Protection,  whether 
by  tariffs  or  bounties,  is  economically  and  commercially 
disastrous.  It  is  fallacious  and  impossible  in  theory,  unfair 
and  mischievous  in  practice.  But  if  it  were  not  so;  if  the 
policy  could  be  rationally  defended  on  economic  grounds, 
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and  shown  in  practice  to  conduce  to  industrial  development, 
there  are  potent  objections  to  it  from  moral  and  political 
points  of  view.  No  people  can  become  truly  great  if  they  are 
an  assemblage  of  warring  classes,  each  struggling  for  special 
privileges.  Such  a  condition  is  essentially  wrong,  and  there- 
fore practically  foolish. 

Moreover,  protection  aggravates  international  antipathies. 
It  is  frankly  confessed  to  be  commercial  warfare,  and  "  in 
war  everything  is  fair.''  Then,  too,  the  commercial  isolation 
which  protectionists  desire  is  accompanied  by  intellectual 
and  moral  isolation,  invariably  baneful  in  its  effects  on  charac- 
ter. We  have  had  a  good  example  lately  in  the  attempt 
of  the  Canadian  Post  Office  Department  to  ^^  protect  our 
people  against  the  contaminating  influences  of  United  States 
literature.''  One  now  begins  to  reaUze  that  the  paternal  solici- 
tude of  the  Government  was  not  directed  so  much  to  the 
Canadian  reader  as  to  the  protected  manufacturer  whose 
business  was  endangered  by  the  persuasive  advertisements 
in  American  magazines.  Protection  against  ideas  from  abroad 
is  characteristic  of  Russian  censorship. 

Further,  if  we  grant  that  Protection  will,  as  its  advocates 
say,  fill  Canada  with  tall  chimneys,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
those  evils  which  have  usually  accompanied  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  factory  system,  chief  among  which  are  child- 
labour,  physical  deterioration,  and  the  diminishing  of  individ- 
ual initiative  and  resource.  The  factory  boy  or  girl  is  usually 
no  match  for  the  children  of  the  farms,  for  his  work  deadens 
and  crushes  him.  We  have  but  to  go  to  the  cotton  mills  in 
the  Southern  States,  or  to  the  manufacturing  cities  of  England 
to  see  the  price  paid  for  ^^  manufacturing  supremacy."  He 
who  would  transform  Canada  into  a  ^^  busy  workshop " 
should  be  circumspect. 

A  protective  tariff,  also  breeds  political  corruption; 
for,  where  the  protected  interests  are  looking  for  legislative 
favours,  they  will  be  ^^  in  poUtics  "  with  a  vengeance.  We 
have  had  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  exposed  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  ominous  growth   of  campaign  funds  is  due 
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to  the  contributions  of  corporations  seeking  special  favours 
from  legislatures;  that  these  funds  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  money 
really  extracted  from  the  people  by  unfair  legislation;  and 
that  they  are  used,  through  the  medium  of  '^  the  machine/' 
in  bribing  the  more  ignorant  amongst  the  electorate  to  sub- 
mit quietly  to  continued  exactions.  Protection  threatens 
the  creation — ^nay,  has  already  created — an  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  No  development  could  be  more  ominous  and 
sinister. 

In  conclusion,  while  tariffs  and  bounties  may  be  occas- 
ionally necessary  for  political  reasons,  as  settled  commercial 
policies  they  stand  discredited.  Tariffs  for  revenue  are  unfair, 
wasteful,  and  out  of  harmony  with  democratic  institutions; 
while  tariffs  and  bounties  for  protective  purposes  are  fal- 
lacious and  impossible  in  theory,  and  pernicious  in  practice. 

W.  C.  Good 


MANUFACTURES  AND  SHIPPING 

IT  SHOULD  be  the  aim  of  every  part  of  a  great  country 
to  promote  measures  for  the  general  advantage  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  purely  local  interest.  But  as  the  general 
advantage  can  only  be  determined  by  judiciously  weighing 
the  interests  of  all  the  parts,  it  is  legitimate  enough  for  every 
city  and  for  ever}^  province  to  urge  its  special  claims,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  in  a  temperate  manner,  and  without  a  desire 
to  secure  more  than  is  just,  when  all  the  circumstances  have 
been  examined.  And  when  it  is  found  that  certain  special 
interests  are  persistently  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment primarily  with  the  view  to  secure  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
moters who  incidentally  try  to  convince  Parliament  and  the 
public  that  these  special  interests  are  identical  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  at  large,  it  becomes  necessary  for  other 
branches  of  public  industry  to  take  pains  to  enlighten  public 
opinion  upon  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

From  their  own  point  of  view  the  manufacturers  of 
Canada  are  within  their  right  to  point  out  the  great  advantage 
to  a  nation  of  diversity  of  employment,  to  show  the  number 
of  persons  to  whom  profitable  employment  may  be  given  in 
their  establishments,  and  to  endeavour  to  convince  the  people's 
representatives  that  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  such 
industries  should  be  encouraged  and  maintained,  even  al- 
though this  may  impose  some  charge  upon  the  general  rev- 
enues. It  requires  great  judgement  to  weigh  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  claims  that  are  made  in  this  man- 
ner, and  it  is  unreasonable  to  deny  that  certain  benefits  may 
accrue  from  the  encouragement  given  to  such  industries.  The 
only  proper  basis  for  coming  to  a  decision  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion is  to  bring  the  arguments  on  every  side  to  the  test  of 
properly  selected  statistics,  and  this  is  the  business  of  the 
political  economist. 
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It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  the  ultimate  decision 
of  these  questions  should  not  reside  with  those  who  have  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  controversy.  If  Parlia- 
ment should  be  composed  of  manufacturers  and  their 
partizans  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  interested  manu- 
factures bear  to  the  other  industries  of  the  country,  the 
decision  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  special  rather  than  by 
general  considerations.  Or  to  put  it  more  plainly,  if  the  tariff 
is  arranged  by  men  having  a  large  special  interest  in  a  high 
rate  of  duty,  the  effect  upon  the  general  public  is  less  Kkely 
to  be  impartially  weighed  than  if  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
is  put  before  a  jury,  say,  of  political  economists. 

Much  criticism  is  indulged  in  by  the  pubUc  of  lawyers  as 
members  of  Parliament,  some  of  which  is^quite  well  founded, 
because  lawyers  in  general  make  their  greatest  profits  out  of 
championing  special  interests,  and  it  is  notorious  that  in 
nearly  all  ages  lawyers,  with  few  exceptions,  (although  these 
exceptions  are  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  popular  states- 
manship), have  been  on  the  side  of  the  maintenance  of  special 
interests  which  they  call  vested  rights,  in  opposition  to  the 
demands  of  the  simple  general  taxpayer.  But  still  the  law- 
yer has  at  least  this  advantage :  that  he  has  nothing  imme- 
diately and  personally  at  stake,  and  that  his  training  enables 
him  to  perceive  the  fallacy  of  an  unsound  argument  and  the 
proper  weight  to  attach  to  sound  principles  of  legislation; 
and  therefore  he  is  a  less  dangerous  instrument  for  handling 
the  affairs  of  the  public  at  large  than  the  man  who  has  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  adverse  to  that  of  the  general  pubhc. 

It  results  from  the  general  conditions  of  our  political 
system  that  it  is  not  always  the  real  majority  that  rules;  it  is 
very  frequently  a  well  organized  minority  that  succeeds  in 
persuading  others  that  they  properly  represent  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  majority  of  the  people.  If  then  we  find  in  the 
community  two  great  and  important  classes,  one  only  of  which 
is  thoroughly  organized,  and  every  member  of  which  has  a 
large  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  such  a  class  is  likely  to  be 
more  effective  in  its  influence  on  public  affairs  than  a  much 
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larger  class  less  effectively  organized.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  manufacturers  in  modern  industrial  communities  have 
succeeded  in  moulding  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  a 
direction  deemed  by  them  beneficial  to  their  special  interests 
in  a  degree  greater  than  their  numbers  seem  to  warrant.  The 
influence  of  this  class  is  equally  great  in  Canada  and  in  Britain. 

In  Canada  it  is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  or  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  his  interest,  that  the  Canadian  market  should  be 
exclusively  reserved  to  him,  and  that  he  should  be  protected 
from  the  competition  of  all  outside  countries  for  the  disposal 
of  any  article  that  can  be  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
country.  The  most  effective  method  of  thus  reserving  the 
Canadian  market  to  himself  is  evidently  the  imposition  of 
customs  duties  large  enough  to  exclude  outside  competition. 
If  he  could  be  trusted  not  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the 
market  thus  reserved  to  him,  and  if,  having  secured  a  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market,  he  would  be  most  careful  to  supply 
the  Canadian  people  with  goods  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
they  could  be  purchased  in  the  best  outside  market,  such  a 
poUcy  might  be  defended,  with  respect  to  those  articles,  at 
least,  for  which  this  country  affords  equally  favourable 
conditions  for  manufacture  as  are  possessed  by  other  countries. 
For  articles  not  naturally  adapted  to  the  country,  it  is,  of 
course,  in  all  cases  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  encourage 
their  manufacture  in  the  country  at  a  perpetual  loss. 

But  even  in  regard  to  articles  for  which  this  country  may 
be  supposed  to  possess  equal  facilities  with  other  countries, 
the  public  is  not  protected  in  the  manner  described.  In 
former  times,  when  it  was  considered  that  competition  was 
the  Ufe  of  trade,  the  rivalry  of  different  home  producers  might 
very  well  have  kept  down  the  price  to  the  home  consumer. 
But  from  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  trusts  and  combinations 
among  capitalists,  to  regulate  the  price  they  choose  to  assume 
it  to  be  necessary  to  maintain,  in  order  to  give  what  they 
consider  a  reasonable  profit,  the  public  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  competition,  and  the  selhng  price  is  fixed,  not  at 
the  lowest  price  at  which  the  goods  can  be  purchased  outside, 
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but  at  that  price  augmented  by  the  customs  duty.  In  other 
words,  if  the  seUing  price  in  England  or  Germany  is  two 
dollars  and  the  Customs  duty  is  25  per  cent.,  the  fixed  price  by 
the  Canadian  manufacturers,  by  an  understanding  among 
themselves,  is  not  $2.00  as  it  should  be,  but  $2.49  or  $2.45, 
that  is  to  say,  just  a  shade  below  the  outside  price  plus  the 
duty.  Freight,  insurance  and  other  charges  are  left  aside 
for  the  present.  In  this  way  the  consumer  of  such  goods  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  amount  fixed  by  the  tariff,  not  only  upon 
the  imported  article,  in  which  case  the  duty  is  paid  directly 
into  the  national  treasury,  but  also  upon  the  same  article 
manufactured  at  home,  in  which  the  duty  does  not  go  into 
the  national  treasury,  but  goes  to  swell  the  profits  of  those 
controlling  the  home  manufacture,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
residents  of  Canada.  Paying  on  the  home-made  article 
a  price  that  includes  the  rate  of  duty,  the  consumer  is  obhged 
to  pay  a  still  higher  rate  of  duty  upon  other  imported  goods, 
or  to  fill  the  national  exchequer  by  some  other  tax. 

The  answer  of  the  manufacturer  to  this  contention  is 
that  the  people  benefitjjby  supporting  the  home  industry,  by 
the  additional  population  to  which  employment  is  given, 
and  by  keeping  the  money  at  home.  As  to  that  portion  of 
the  advantage  which  results  from  additional  employment 
being  given  to  a  certain  number  of  our  people  at  home,  this, 
fortunately,  can  be  investigated,  as  we  have  the  means  of 
ascertaining  what  is  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  what 
is  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  them.  The  returns  on  this 
subject  are,  of  course,  very  imperfect,  but  they  are  at  least 
based  upon  information  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  make  out  a  case  un- 
favourable to  their  own  pretentions. 

In  England,  again,  the  manufacturer  is  also  a  most 
powerful  element  in  his  influence  on  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
country.  There,  however,  the  manufacturer  was  brought 
to  reahze,  at  the  time  of  the  Corn  Law  Agitation,  that  he  was 
largely  interested  in  free  trade,  that  freer  trade  would  give  him 
a  great  advantage  over  his  foreign  competitors   in   supplying 
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the  markets  of  the  world;  and  while  I  am  not  concerned  to 
investigate  whether  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Cobden,  that  free 
trade  would  be  adopted  by  every  country,  has  been  realized 
or  not,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  EngUsh  manufacturer  is 
perfectly  right  in  believing  that  a  system  of  absolute  free 
trade  gives  him  a  great  advantage  in  supplying  all  outside 
markets  over  his  foreign  competitors.  It  is  disputable  whether 
he  is  not  being  gained  upon  by  German  and  American 
competitors.  He  is  certainly  in  some  branches  of  trade; 
but  the  elastic  conditions  in  a  system  of  free  trade,  which 
enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  what  is  most  profitable,  pre- 
vent outside  competition  from  having  any  really  serious 
effect  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  grand  aggregate- 
Even  if  the  increase  of  his  trade  is  less  rapid  in  proportion 
than  the  trade  of  the  German  Empire  or  of  the  United  States, 
this  is  partly,  and  may  be  entirely,  because  the  latter  are 
younger  countries  industrially,  and  because  the  boy  grows 
faster  than  the  man.  The  fact  remains  that  in  general  the 
English  manufacturer  believes  it  to  be  his  interest  to  main- 
tain a  system  of  free  trade,  and  his  influence  is  exerted  upon 
the  Government  in  this  direction. 

Against  the  manufacturer,  however,  there  is,  both  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Canada,  another  industry 
which  might  be  benefited  by  a  change  in  tariff  conditions. 
I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  in  Canada  the  farmer 
would  be  benefited  by  freer  trade.  It  would  be  to  his  in- 
terest to  buy  what  he  requires  at  the  lowest  possible  price  at 
which  the  articles  can  be  obtained,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Dominion. 
The  agriculturist  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand, 
would,  I  think,  be  benefited  by  a  duty  upon  foreign  wheat  and 
other  corn  products,  and  upon  animals  and  their  produce. 
At  present  he  is  subject  to  somewhat  unfair  competition  from 
outside.  He  has  to  pay  heavy  rental  taxes  from  which  his 
competitors,  say  in  the  United  States,  are  exempt ;  and  he 
pays  interest  on  a  heavier  national  debt.     If  conditions  were 
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equalized,  by  forcing  the  foreign  wheat  producer  to  pay  an 
import  duty  into  the  British  treasury,  this  would  be  simply 
an  offset  to  the  income  tax  and  other  changes  that  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  British  agriculturaUst.  And  here  I  refer  to 
the  agricultural  class  at  large,  and  especially  the  land-owner 
and  the  farmer  who  has  sufficient  income  to  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax.  The  agricultural  labourer  does  riot  pay  an  in- 
come tax,  but  the  rate  of  his  wages  may  be  less  than  it  might 
have  been,  if  his  employers  were  relieved  from  such  a  tax, 
or  could  obtain  a  price  for  their  goods  sufficient  to  offset  the 
income  tax  that  they  thus  have  to  pay. 

In  other  words,  if  there  were  an  import  duty  upon  agri- 
cultural produce,  the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  re- 
muneration of  the  agricultural  classes  would  be  greater. 
And  the  soundness  of  a  poUcy  that  might  produce  such  an 
effect  may  be  reasonably  contended  for,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  by  reason  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  at  present  paid  less  wages  than  any  other  class 
in  the  country.  If  the  effect  of  a  slight  advance  in  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce  were  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  to  the  level  of  those  engaged  in  the  tex- 
tile, iron  and  steel,  and  other  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  would  be  at  least  a  recommendation  thus  far  of  such  a 
policy. 

The  agricultural  industry,  however,  both  here  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  apparently  unable  to  organize  for  its  own 
particular  advantage,  in  the  same  way  as  the  manufacturing 
industry;  and  therefore  there  is  a  lack  of  combination  of 
force  among  the  agriculturists  in  both  countries,  which  makes 
them,  even  although  they  may  be  more  numerous,  less  effective 
in  their  influence  on  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country,  than  their 
manufacturing  competitors. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  industry  that  must  be 
considered  in  its  relation  to  manufacturers,  and  in  which, 
both  in  England  and  in  Canada,  the  special  interest  is  identical 
with  the  general,  and  is  most  unquestionably  bound  up  with 
a  poUcy  of  free  or  freer  trade.     This  is  the  shipping  industry. 
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The  free  trade  policy  of  the  mother  country  in  all  its  branches 
has  been  most  beneficial  to  British  shipping.  I  refer  not  only 
to  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  customs  duties,  but  to  the 
repeal  of  navigation  laws  which  imposed  a  series  of  restric- 
tions upon  the  operations  of  shipping  and  commerce.  I  shall 
not  refer  to  the  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  beyond 
saying  that,  while  any  departure  from  the  free  trade  policy 
of  the  Home  Government  might  affect  British  shipping,  I 
do  not  think  this  necessarily  implies  that  a  preference  in  favour 
of  the  colonies  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect,  because  ship- 
ping certainly  would  not  be  diminished  by  bringing  produce 
from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  instead  of  from  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Argentine,  and  other  foreign  countries.  The  ship- 
ping, indeed,  might  be  even  benefited  by  such  a  transfer 
of  the  custom  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  subsidy  paid 
the  Cunard  Line  to  New  York  constitutes  a  discrimination 
against  colonial  trade. 

It  would  be  otherwise,  to  a  slight  extent,  as  regards  any 
addition  that  might  be  made  to  the  output  of  the  agriculturist, 
or  other  producer,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  replacing  imports. 
To  compensate  for  this,  the  colonies  which  would  also  benefit 
should  see  to  it  that  a  fair  return  in  their  growing  markets  will 
inure  to  their  customers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  I  desire  to  point  out  what  an  important  industry 
the  shipping  of  Canada  is,  and  might  be,  and  what  a  large 
share  the  City  of  Montreal  has  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
It  has  long  appeared  to  me  most  extraordinary  how  seriously, 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  Hon.  John  Young,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Robertson,  Montreal  has  neglected  its  special  interests 
as  the  head  of  ocean  navigation.  While  as  a  manufacturing 
centre  she  possesses  certain  advantages,  and  suffers  from 
certain  disadvantages,  compared  with  other  places  in  Canada; 
in  respect  to  shipping  her  situation  is  unique,  and  I  believe  I 
do  not  go  too  far  in  asserting  that  the  predominating  interest 
in  the  City  of  Montreal  is  the  development  of  her  harbour 
and  of  her  sea-borne  commerce.      Whatever  is  required  for 
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the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  whole  of  Canada, 
that  cannot  be  produced  in  Canada,  or  on  the  North  American 
continent,  must  be  brought  through  the  port  of  Montreal 
for  the  supply  of  the  vast  districts  extending  from  Montreal 
itself  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  she  has  her  share  of  the 
supply  of  such  articles  even  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
to  British  Columbia.  But  while  her  interest  in  such  trade 
is  unique  and  predominant,  her  interest  is  at  the  same  time 
absolutely  identical  with  the  interests  of  every  other  sea- 
port in  Canada,  whether  Halifax,  St.  John,  Sidney,  or  Quebec 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  or  Victoria,  Vancouver,  New  West- 
minster, and  Prince  Rupert  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  While 
her  interest  is  thus  special,  it  is  at  the  same  time  not  in  the 
shghtest  degree  exclusive,  but  is  absolutely  identical  with 
the  general  welfare  of  all  her  competitors  in  this  branch  of 
trade.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  so  far  as  a  large  import  trade 
would  benefit  the  consumer  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion,  the 
interest  of  Montreal  and  of  all  these  other  seaports  is  also 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Canada  at  large. 

Let  us  therefore  compare,  so  far  as  we  may,  the  shipping 
interests  of  the  City  of  Montreal  with  her  manufacturing 
interests.  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Montreal  and 
suburbs,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  was  some  $112,500,- 
000  in  1905.  Dividing  this  in  the  proportion  given  for  the 
whole  province  in  the  census  between  fixed  capital,  including 
lands,  buildings,  and  machinery  53.6  per  cent.,  and  floating 
or  working  capital  46.4  per  cent.,  gives  us  $60,315,000  as  fixed 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Montreal. 

A  year  ago  I  ventured  to  estimate  the  manufactures 
that  might  be  affected  by  British  competition,  and  those  that 
apparently  would  not  be  appreciably  so  affected,  on  the  basis 
of  the  countries  from  which  articles  similar  to  those  produced 
are  imported,  according  to  the  trade  tables,  and  found  that 
75  per  cent,  would  not  be  appreciably  affected,  and  25  per  cent, 
might  be  exposed  to  the  competition  of  British-made  goods. 

I  have  verified  these  results  carefully  since,  and  have  also 
recently  made  an  examination  on  this  point  of  the  manu- 
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factures  of  Montreal,  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Montreal  Manufactures  1901. 

Divided  among  those  exposed  to  over-sea  British  competition  and 
those  not. 

Competitive  with  Non 

Totals.  over-sea  British  Competitive. 


m  =  $000  per  cent, 

Establishments.  ..  .         991 

Capital 68,900m 

Capital,  fixed 32,383m 

Capital,  working. .  .  36,517m 

Materials 45,368m 

Products 84,589m 

Salaried  hands 4,572 

Salaries 4,357m 

Wage  earners 47,756 

Wages 15,747m 

Hands,  total 52,328         28  .8 

Salaries  and  Wages  20,105m      26  .4 


per  cent. 


198 

793 

29         19,981m 

71 

48,919m 

9,383m 

71 

23,000m 

10,598m 

71 

25,919m 

24.4     11,069m 

75.6 

34,300m 

29.6     25,039m 

70.4 

59,550m 

15,070 
5,307m 


71.2 
73.6 


37,258 

14,798m 


I  find  that  .Montreal  would  apparently  be  affected,  possibly 
to  a  slightly  larger  extent  than  the  whole  country,  the  per- 
centage ranging  between  24  and  29  per  cent,  in  respect  of  raw 
materials,  capital,  number  of  hands,  wages  and  salaries,  and 
products.  In  no  case,  however,  does  it  seem  to  reach  30  per 
cent.  In  the  one  class  is  included  boots  and  shoes,  lumber 
products,  butter  and  cheese;  brick,  tile,  and  pottery;  car- 
riages and  waggons,  tobacco,  and  generally  those  things  in 
which  the  trade  and  navigation  tables  show  that  the  import 
from  Great  Britain  is  small  relatively  to  the  import  from 
the  United  States.  They  represent  something  over  70  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Montreal. 

In  the  other  class  are  put  cottons,  men's  and  women's 
clothing;  hats,  caps,  and  furs;  rubber  clothing,  refined  sugar, 
and  generally  those  things  in  which  there  is  an  appreciable 
Import  from  British  countries ;  and  these,  as  regards  Montreal, 
represent  something  under  30  per  cent,  of  the  manufacturing 
industries.     Dividing  the  fixed  capital  from  the  total  capital 
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as  regards  these,  it  would  appear  to  amount  to  some  $18,000,- 
000  in  1905. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  the  capital  engaged  in  ship- 
ping, only,  however,  to  the  extent  to  which  that  shipping  is 
employed  in  carrying  freight,  and  without  special  regard  to 
passenger  traffic,  it  would  appear  that  the  fixed,  which  in 
another  sense  is  the  floating,  capital  necessary  to  supply  the 
tonnage  required  for  the  sea-going  shipping  of  our  port  amounts 
to  probably  $19,000,000  or  more,  arrived  at  in  this  way: 

The  registered  tonnage  from  over  the  seas  in  1906  was 
1,180,000  tons,  and  having  ascertained  at  the  Port  Warden's 
office  that  the  average  number  of  trips  made  by  each  vessel 
in  1907  was  3.2,  this  would  give  431,000  tons  for  over-sea  ship- 
ping. The  tonnage  of  the  shipping  between  Montreal  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  is  592,000  tons,  and  taking  the  average 
number  of  trips  as  6.2,  this  gives  a  tonnage  of  95,000  engaged 
in  this  traffic.  The  two  together  amount  to  526,000  tons,  and 
multiplying  this  by  £7  10s.,  the  price  per  ton  for  building 
freight  ships,  would  give  a  capital  invested  in  sea-going  vessels, 
including  both  over-sea  and  Maritime  Province  shipping,  of 
$19,199,000,  of  which  $15,700,000  over-sea,  and  $3,500,000 
in  Maritime  Province  Trade. 

We  find,  further,  that  there  were  entered  in  the  port  12,- 
559  inland  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,095,000.  Here  the 
difficulty  of  estimating  is  even  greater,  because  these  figures 
include  market  boats,  which  may  be  entered  once  a  day,  and 
also  vessels  trading  as  far  as  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  which 
will  take  almost  as  long  as  over-sea  vessels. 

These  figures,  again,  do  not  include  vessels  which  discharge 
in  the  canal,  unless  they  happen  to  pass  through  the  port  also. 
From  the  Lachine  Canal  office,  we  find  that  these,  in  1907, 
numbered  3,532  vessels,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  703,000 
tons.  Part  of  this  is  included  in  the  harbour  returns,  and 
part  of  it  is  not;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what 
the  proportions  are.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  large  ag- 
gregate tonnage  is  engaged  in  this  traffic.  The  only  other 
source  of  information  I  have  on  this  point  is  vol.  III.  of  the 
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Census  of  1881,  page  9,  where  it  appears  that  in  that  year 
there  were  115,500  tons  of  vessels  owned  in  Montreal  and 
Hochelaga.  These  figures,  however,  may  have  diminished 
since  1880,  as  there  has  been  a  large  shrinkage  in  the  total 
amount  of  shipping  between  1880  and  1905.  The  above 
tonnage  would  represent  at  the  rate  mentioned,  $4,216,000. 
In  1905  there  were  over  112,000  tons  of  Lake  and  Upper  St. 
Lawrence  boats  represented  in  the  Dominion  Marine  Associa- 
tion. 

Taking  the  value  of  Montreal's  inland  shipping  at  between 
$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  there  is 
a  capital  invested  in  ships  carrying  freight  in  and  out  of  the 
port  of  Montreal  to  the  extent  of  $23,000,000.  In  a  discus- 
sion before  the  Political  Economy  Club  of  Montreal,  Mr.  W. 
I.  Gear  stated  that  this  is  an  under-estimate,  and  that  there  is 
not  less  than  $40,000,000  invested  in  the  shipping  of  Mont- 
real. If  we  add  to  this  the  bonded  indebtedness  shown  in  the 
Harbour  Commissioner's  report,  as  the  outlay  on  our  harbour, 
which  was  $8,812,000  up  to  the  end  of  1906,  and  also  the  cost 
of  the  ship  channel  below  the  harbour  down  to  June  1905, 
amounting  to  $8,400,000,  these  two  items  amount  to  $17,217,- 
000,  to  be  added  to  the  $23,000,000  in  shipping,  making 
$40,000,000,  apart  from  any  special  value  that  may  belong 
to  passenger  vessels  such  as  the  Victorian,  10,000  tons,  which 
itself  represents  from  £2^  to  £30  a  ton,  a  cost  of  $1,000,000 
to  $1,700,000;  the  Empresses,  14,000  tons,  represent  from 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  each.  The  Lake  Manitoba  is  valued 
at  $750,000. 

The  serious  injury  that  has  been  done  to  shipping,  not  in 
Montreal  alone,  but  in  Canada  at  large,  appears  from  the  great 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  shipping  registered  in  the  country 
since  the  adoption  of  a  protective  policy  in  1879.  The  de- 
partment of  Marine  publishes  a  table  showing  the  amount 
of  this  shipping  from  1874  to  1905.  It  shows  a  gradual  in- 
crease from  219,000  tons  in  1874  to  248,000  tons  in  1878, 
when  the  maximum  was  reached.  In  1905  this  had  decreased 
to  141,000  tons,  instead  of  increasing  as  it  should  have   had 
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the  advance  continued  in  proportion  to  population,  to  320,- 

000  tons;   estimating  this  loss  at  £7  10s.,  or  $36.50  per  ton, 
it  represents  a  loss  to  the  country  of  $6,500,000. 

Turning  now  to  hands  employed,  these  also  can  be  more 
easily  ascertained  for  manufacturing  than  for  shipping. 
The  hands  engaged  in  1905  both  on  salary  and  on  wages 
in  Montreal  and  its  suburbs  were  about  56,000,  of  which 
30  per  cent,  is  16,800  hands.  Assuming  that  each  of  these 
represented  the  same  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  him 
as  the  number  in  all  occupations  bears  to  the  total  population 
(2.8),  this  would  indicate  47,040  persons  in  Montreal  and  its 
suburbs  dependent  upon  these  engaged  in  industries  that  might 
be  affected  by  over-sea  competition,  out  of  a  population,  as 
given  in  LovelFs  directory  for  this  year,  of  434,000  persons. 

Against  these  the  following  is  the  information  we  have  as 
to  the  persons  interested  in  trade  and  transportation.  The 
shipping  returns  mention  the  number  in  the  crews  of  the  ship- 
ping of  the  port  as  follows : — For  sea-going  vessels,  including 
those  trading  with  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  Harbour 
Commissioner's  report  gives  the  crews  as  numbering  42,927. 
Separating  the  over-sea  from  the  Maritime  Province  vessels, 
the  crews  of  the  former  are  30,027,  which  may  be  divided 
by  3.2,  the  average  number  of  trips,  making  9,380  men. 
The  crews  in  the  Maritime  Province  vessels  will  thus  number 
12,900.  Dividing  this  by  6.2,  the  number  of  trips,  gives 
2,080  men.  These  two  classes  amount  to  11,460  men.  There 
still  remain  the  2,557  vessels  engaged  in  inland  navigation, 
whose  crews  are  said  to  number  67,347.  If,  which  is  a  pure 
guess,  these  vessels  make  ten  trips  each,  this  would  give  6,734 
men,  which  added  to  those  in  the  sea-going  vessels,  makes  a 
total  of  18,194.  There  are  still  the  crews  of  the  vessels  dis- 
charging in  the  canal,  and  the  stevedores,  longshoremen, 
and  other  persons  employed  in  the  harbour.  These  latter 
are  mentioned,  in  the  Gazette  report  of  the  export  trade  for 
1907,  as  numbering  142,303  during  the  181  working  days  of 
the  season  of  navigation,  being  an  average  of  786  each  day. 

1  will  not  attempt  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  number 
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of  those  employed,  although  these  figures  suggest  a  consider- 
able number. 

Taking,  however,  the  proportion  engaged  in  trade  and 
transportation  on  the  basis  of  the  last  census  which  gave 
returns  of  occupations,  namely,  the  census  of  1891,  this,  ap- 
plied to  the  present  population  of  Montreal,  gives  the  number 
of  91,140  out  of  434,000,  the  present  population  of  Montreal, 
as  dependent  on  those  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  number  of  persons  directly  in- 
terested in  freer  conditions  in  the  trade  of  the  port  as  opposed 
to  the  47,000  persons  apparently  dependent  upon  those  en- 
gaged in  industries  that  may  be  exposed  to  competition  from 
over-seas,  making  e387,000  directly  and  indirectly  interested 
in  freer  trade  in  our  port. 

Turning  now  to  the  relative  importance  of  manufactures 
and  shipping  as  regards  their  product,  or  the  quantity  of  goods 
handled.  We  are  informed  by  the  census  return  of  1906 
that  the  product  of  the  factories  in  Montreal  and  vicinity 
amounted  to  $123,000,000. 

Dividing  these  between  those  likely  to  be  affected  by 
British  or  over-sea  competition,  and  those  not  likely  to  be  so 
affected,  the  former  maybe  taken  as  30  per  cent,  or  $37,000,000, 
and  the  latter  as  70  per  cent  or  $85,000,000. 

The  only  revenue  derived  from  these  goods  is  the  duties 
paid  on  such  part  of  the  raw  materials  as  are  subject  to  duty. 
The  materials  used  according  to  the  census  of  1901  were 
valued  at  $45,368,000.  They  are  not  given  in  the  return  for 
1905.  Increasing  this  by  40  per  cent,  makes  $63,000,000  in 
1905.  Then  allowing  for  materials  entered  duty  free,  esti- 
mated at  $20,000,000,  and  assuming  that  half  of  the  remain- 
ing raw  materials  are  not  imported,  but  produced  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  remaining  half  $21,500,000,  pay  duties 
at  the  average  rate,  27  per  cent,  on  dutiable  imports,  this  re- 
presents a  revenue  of  $5,800,000,  probably  an  overestimate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  into  Montreal  for  1906 
were  of  the  value  of  $95,531,000,  including  $13,275,000  paid 
directly  into  the  treasury.      Adding  to  these  imports  the  ex- 
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ports  from  Montreal,  we  reach  a  total  of  $177,120,000,  which 
fairly  represents  the  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  City  of 
Montreal  with  other  countries.  This  includes  shipments 
to  the  United  States.  The  sea-borne  commerce  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  was  $151,571,000  (i  227).  This  evidently 
includes  Quebec,  and  the  other  river  ports.  The  total  of 
these  latter  may  be  obtained  from  the  table  on  page  (i  21) 
where  the  exports  and  imports  from  other  ports  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  shown  to  amount  to  $15,718,000,  leaving  for 
Montreal  alone  $135,853,000,  of  which 

Imports  from  sea $  32,148,000 

Exportsforsea 81,590,000 

Transhipments  at  Montreal 22,114,000 

This  excludes,  however,  trade  with  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, whose  bulk  we  know  approximately  from  the  tonnage 
given  above,  namely,  592,000  tons,  but  the  value  of  which 
is  not  given.  If  the  value  is  proportionate  to  the  value  of 
imports  from  sea,  it  will  amount  to  $19,031,000,  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation: — 

Over-sea  tonnage  1,380:  592:  32,148:  19,031.  This 
may  be  an  overestimate  for  the  arrivals  alone  from  the  lower 
ports,  or  for  the  shipments  alone  to  the  lower  ports,  possibly 
even  an  overestimate  for  the  two  combined.  Coal,  which 
is  the  chief  item  of  receipts,  amounted  in  1906  to  about  1,300,- 

000  tons,  which  at  $3.50  a  ton  gives  a  Uttle  over  $4,500,000. 

1  do  not  know  either  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  any  of  the 
rest  of  this  trade. 

If  this  full  amount  is  added  to  MontreaFs  share  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  trade  as  given  above,  we  obtain  the  amount  of 
$154,884,000  as  the  value  of  the  shipping  of  the  port  of  Mont- 
real in  1906.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  from  sea 
amount  to  only  $32,148,000  against  exports  to  the  value  of 
$81,590,000.  The  great  loss  to  our  harbour  resulting  from 
insufficient  cargoes  inwards  further  appears  from  the  tables 
of  shipping  every  year.    Taking  the  returns  of  1906,  pages 
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412  and  422,  we  find  that  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sels inwards  and  outwards  was  about  1,300,000  tons. 

Vessels  are  able  to  carry,  and  do  generally  carry,  a 
greater  weight  in  tons  than  their  registered  tonnage,  some- 
times more  than  double,  as  shown  by  a  tonnage  of  592,000 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces  bringing  1,500,000  tons  of  coal 
alone,  besides  all  the  rest  of  their  cargoes.  But  regular 
vessels  can  never  obtain  full  cargoes  on  every  voyage.  It 
appears,  however,  that  outward  vessels  carried  cargoes  to 
an  amount  slightly  over  their  registered  tonnage,  or,  including 
vessels  in  ballast,  practically  equal  to  their  registered  tonnage, 
namely,   1,337,000  tons  weight  of  freight. 

The  inward  vessels,  however,  brought  only  517,728  tons 
of  freight,  being  only  40  per  cent,  of  their  registered  tonnage, 
although  as  above  mentioned,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
carry  freight  greatly  in  excess  thereof.  It  is  this  wasteful 
system  under  which  vessels  have  to  come  with  very  small 
cargoes  inwards,  in  order  to  take  the  cargoes  outwards,  that 
constitutes  one  of  the  very  serious  disadvantages  under  which 
our  seaports  suffer  at  the  present  time,  a  disadvantage  which 
might  be  considerably  relieved  if  more  encouragement  was 
given  to  import  trade. 

It  is  frequently  urged  upon  the  Government  that  Mont- 
real should  be  made  a  free  port,  and  this  might  be  a  sound 
policy  if  appUed  not  only  to  Montreal  but  to  every  other  sea- 
port in  Canada.  It  would  mean  the  transference  from  har- 
bour dues  to  Custom  duties  of  the  revenue  collected  in  the 
port,  and  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  simplifying  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  indeed  one  of  the  merits  that 
is  claimed  for  the  single  tax,  possibly  the  only  merit  it  has. 
But  it  would  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  Government 
would  be  called  upon  to  spend  money  on  all  the  seaports,  a 
great  deal  of  which  could  hardly  be  justified  by  commercial 
necessity. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  if  this  should  be  done,  some 
means  must  be  taken  to  increase  largely  the  revenues  to  be 
collected  in  the  various  national  seaports,  and  it   is  equally 
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obvious  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  greatly  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  imports  themselves. 

At  present  there  is  a  heavy  discrimination  against  im- 
ports by  sea,  as  compared  with  imports  overland.  The  rate 
of  duty  levied  upon  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1907,  (ii  363) 
was  18.3  per  cent.;  the  rate  from  the  whole  Empire  17.9  per 
cent. ;  the  rate  from  foreign  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  28.6  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  from  the  United  States 
12.23  per  cent. 

This  is  sought  to  be  explained,  though  it  cannot  be  justified, 
by  the  fact  that  raw  materials  and  necessaries  of  life  are 
largely  imported  from  the  United  States,  while  spirits  and 
wines  and  manufactured  articles  come  from  Europe,  and  from 
other  countries  over  the  seas. 

For  a  tariff  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  giving  protection 
to  manufactures,  and  for  forcing  consumers  of  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  harmful  luxuries  to  pay  more  than  their  proper 
share  of  the  taxes,  this  explanation  may  have  some  weight; 
but  in  a  tariff  framed,  as  I  respectfully  submit  it  should  be 
framed,  for  revenue  purposes  mainly,  these  arguments  are 
without  proper  justification. 

First,  let  us  take  the  free  Ust.  I  cannot  admit  that  coal 
is  any  more  a  necessity  of  life  than  clothing  or  blankets, 
yet  anthracite  coal  is  on  the  free  Ust,  while  ready-made 
clothing  is  subject  to  35  per  cent,  under  the  general  and  inter- 
mediate tariff,  and  only  5  per  cent,  less,  that  is  30  under  the 
preferential  tariff.  The  rates  upon  blankets  and  flannels 
are  22^  and  35,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  at  least  the  lowest  of  these  rates  upon  the 
same  articles  manufactured  in  the  country. 

On  the  assumption  that  we  have  to  pay  upon  the  clothing 
manufactured  in  the  country,  according  to  the  census  return 
of  1906,  30  per  cent.,  not  on  $32,534,000,  which  is  probably 
the  selling  price  including  a  percentage  added  equal  to  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty,  but  on  $25,000,000,  which,  if  increased 
by  that  rate,  would  make  the  $32,534,000,  this  gives  an 
amount  of  $7,500,000  lost  to  the  consumer.     In  the  same  wav 
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22J  per  cent.,  not  on  $5,764,000  woollen  goods,  but  on 
$4,700,000  is  $1,057,500;  these  two  items  making  together 
$8,557,500,  not  a  dollar  of  which  reaches  the  national 
treasury. 

Raw  sugar,  again,  is  charged  a  duty  of  from  22  to  29 
per  cent.,  yielding  in  1906  $8,000,000  of  revenue,  while  raw 
cotton  is  on  the  free  list.  Refined  sugar  pays  a  duty  of 
from  26J  to  37J  per  cent,  under  the  preferential  and  general 
tariffs  respectively.  Sugar  is  just  as  much  a  necessary  of  life 
as  cotton.  One  is  imported  from  over  the  seas,  and  chiefly 
from  British  countries;  the  other  by  land,  and  chiefly  from  the 
United  States. 

Cotton  is,  of  course,  the  raw  material  of  one  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries,  upon  which  the  general  rate  of  duty 
under  the  three  tariffs,  (article  537)  is  25,  30  and  35  per  cent. 
If  the  cottons  manufactured  in  the  country  are  sold  at  a 
price  equal  to  the  lowest  of  these  rates,  this  means  an  exces- 
sive price  paid  by  consumers  of  25  per  cent,  on  $11,380,000 
of  the  $14,223,000,  amounting  to  $2,845,000,  not  a  farthing 
of  which  reaches  the  national  treasury,  an  annual  loss  to  the 
consumer  on  clothing,  woollens  and  cotton  of  $11,402,500. 
The  total  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  these   three  industries  in 

1905  was  $14,920,107. 

A  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  raw  cotton  imported  in 

1906  would  have  yielded  $412,000  on  $8,240,000  in  value 
imported  free  of  duty.  The  consumer  might  be  benefited 
either  by  levying  this  duty  on  the  raw  cotton,  and  leaving 
the  duty  on  the  manufactured  as  it  is,  or  by  reducing  the 
duty  on  the  imported  manufactured  cotton.  A  5  per  cent, 
reduction  on  $6,456,500  manufactured  cotton  imported  from 
British  countries  would  relieve  the  tax-payer  to  the  amount 
of  $322,875,  and  incidentally  would  force  a  reduction  in  price 
on  $11,380,000  out  of  $14,223,000  manufactured  in  the 
country,    amounting   to    $569,000. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  on  British  cotton  from  25  to  15 
per  cent.,  without  imposing  a  duty  on  the  raw  cotton,  would 
benefit  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  $1,138,000  on  the 
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cotton  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  $645,650  on  the 
cotton  now  imported  from  British  countries,  making  to- 
gether $1,783,000. 

As  to  the  taxation  of  spirits  and  wines,  while  these  may 
be  a  proper  subject  for  taxation  on  various  grounds,  there  is 
no  justification,  from  a  revenue  point  of  view,  for  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  excise  and  the  custom  duties. 
The  rate  of  duty  on  imported  foreign  wines  averages  46  per 
cent.,  while  there  is  no  excise  duty  whatever  levied  on 
Canadian  wines.  If  wines  are  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  dimin- 
ishing the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  duty  should 
be  levied  upon  intoxicating  wines  wherever  they  are  pro- 
duced. And  if  it  is  desired  to  give  an  incentive  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wines  that  are  not  intoxicating,  let  the  exemption  from 
duty  upon  Canadian  and  other  wines  be  confined  to  those 
wines  that  contain  little  or  no  alcohol. 

The  rate  upon  imported  spirits  is  $2.40  per  imperial 
proof  gallon,  while  the  excise  duty  upon  spirits  manufactured 
and  consumed  in  Canada  is  only  $1.90,  and  no  duty  is  collected 
upon  spirits  manufactured  here  and  intended  for  export. 

The  rate  upon  imported  spirits  gives  229  per  cent., 
namely  in  1906  (i  137),  $4,800,000  collected  on  1,994,000 
gallons,  of  the  value  of  $2,192,000;  while  the  excise  duty 
collected  in  1906  was  $6,737,000  on  3,789,000  proof  gallons, 
which  would  have  yielded  $8,560,000  at  the  customs  rate; 
a  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  a  discrimination  against  the  sea- 
ports, of  $1,773,000.  This  is  not  all  gain  to  the  distiller, 
as  he  is  obliged  to  keep  the  spirits  in  bond  for  two  years, 
at  a  probable  cost  of  over  10  per  cent.  But  if  this  is  en- 
forced in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  it  should  apply  to 
imported  spirits  as  well.  In  any  case  15  per  cent,  over 
excise  rates  would  cover  this  in  competition  with  oversea 
British  producers. 

Of  spirits,  the  import  from  within  the  British  Empire 
was  about  $1,000,000,  and  from  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  about  another  million.  From  the  United 
States  only  $58,000. 
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As  to  wines,  the  import  from  within  the  British  Empire 
in  1906  was  $47,800,  from  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  $625,000,  from  the  United  States  $27,500. 

If  the  excise  and  customs  duties  on  spirits  and  wines  were 
more  nearly  equahsed,  the  revenue  on  imports  from  over  the 
sea  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  total  consumption 
would  not  necessarily  be  increased  at  all. 

To  sum  up  my  conclusions,  I  contend  that  the  average 
rate  on  all  imports  from  every  part  of  the  British  Empire 
should  be  reduced  to  15  per  cent.  If  the  duty  must  be 
maintained  at  a  higher  rate  on  some  articles,  it  should  be 
reduced  or  aboUshed  altogether  upon  other  articles  imported 
from  British  countries,  so  that  the  average  rate  would  not 
exceed  the  average  rate  from  any  other  country.  Moreover, 
the  customs  duties  from  British  countries  should  not  so  greatly 
exceed  the  excise  duties  on  the  same  things  produced  in  the 
country,  and  I  would  recommend  the  difference  between  the 
two  being  reduced  to  15  per  cent. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy 
would  be  to  increase  enormously  both  the  quantity  and  the 
value  of  the  imports  by  sea,  and  also  to  increase  greatly  the 
revenues  to  be  derived  from  such  imports,  not  only  without 
inceasing  the  burdens  upon  the  people  at  large,  but  actually 
lightening    these    burdens. 

There  is  no  justification  for  protective  duties  on  imports 
from  British  countries.  There  may  be  a  justification  for 
higher  duties  on  imports  from  foreign  countries,  for  the 
reason  that  our  chief  foreign  customer  excludes  us  from  her 
markets  by  almost  prohibitive  duties ;  possibly  also  from  the 
simple  fact  that  ^these  owe  no  allegiance  to  our  Sovereign  or  our 
Empire. 

Archibald  McGoun. 
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Of  old,  like  Helen,  guerdon  of  the  strong. 
Like  Helen  fair,  like  Helen  light  of  word, — 
''The  spoils  unto  the  conquerors  belong. 
Who  winneth  me  must  woo  me  by  the  sword. ^^ 

Grown  old,  Uke  Helen,  once  the  jealous  prize 
That  strong  men  battled  for  in  savage  hate. 
Can  she  look  forth  with  unregretful  eyes. 
Where  sleep  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  beside  her  gate  ' 

John  McCrae 


A  STUDY  IN  IMPERIALISM 

THE  QUESTION  of  the  hour,  Imperial  Unity,  might 
well  recall  the  fact  that  the  fusion  of  races  divided  by 
forces  of  nature,  creeds,  traditions,  and  ideals  has  been  more 
than  once  successfully  accomplished.  This  is  a  problem  espe- 
cially familiar  to  the  Canadian  mind,  for  the  two  races  that  pro- 
vide the  governing  duaUsm  of  this  country  give  a  concrete  ex- 
ample which  is  every  day  more  encouraging  of  greater  things. 
The  facts  here  set  down,  in  whose  despite  England  became  one, 
to  this  day  give  illustrations  of  great  price  for  the  straiter 
embracing  of  an  empire.  The  example  of  the  slow  welding 
together  of  the  English  people,  even  within  the  bounds  of 
England,  may  well  give  pause  to  those  who  try  to  anticipate 
the  fruits  of  time,  and  to  reap  the  harvest  yet  being  sown. 
For  to  this  day  it  is  scarcely  realized  that  the  union  of  the 
English  cannot  be  put  in  Henry  the  Second's  time,  nor  even 
in  Tudor  times :  the  Reform  bill  of  1832  is  probably  the  first 
action  bringing  with  it  the  sympathies  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  very  facts  of  geography  made  England  a  disunited 
country :  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  fens  and  the  forests 
cut  into  the  national  Ufe,  and  every  successive  invasion  only 
widened  the  gulf.  The  Roman  roads  did  not  bridge  that 
gulf.  It  is  in  the  South  and  the  East  that  the  Romans  left 
their  hypocausts  and  stucco  paintings;  it  was  thence  that 
their  corn-ships  sailed  for  the  Rhine,  and  it  was  there  that 
they  drank  the  waters  at  Bath.  No  Roman  country  house 
has  been  found  north  of  Aldborough.  The  Wall,  a  military 
factor,  dominated  their  settlement  of  the  North,  and  between 
the  North  and  the  shining  South  lay  the  woods  and  clay  lands 
of  the  Midlands  on  which  Roman  civiUzation  got  no  hold. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  England  only  emphasized 
these  distinctions,  for  the  brunt  fell  on  the  fertile  East  and 
South.     There  for  all  practical  purposes  things  Celtic  and 
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Roman  were  wiped  out,  and  the  driving  of  the  Celts  into  the 
West  and  North  added  a  racial  to  existing  geographical 
dividing  lines.  The  conquerors  themselves  contributed  to 
this  result.  The  Saxons  took  the  South,  the  Angles  the  East 
and  the  Midlands;  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Norwegians  overran 
the  North.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  swarm  with 
Norwegian  names.  There  were  Celts  at  Leeds;  Frisians 
around  Dumfries;  Scots  on  Strathclyde;  and  Picts  beyond; 
and  so  a  many-coloured  mosaic  of  races  was  imprinted  on  the 
country  from  Aberdeen  to  the  Humber,  a  fact  that  goes  partly 
to  explain  the  eventual  predominance  of  the  comparatively 
coherent  South. 

Nor  are  we  yet  done  with  even  the  rudimentary  divisions. 
Procopius  in  his  account  of  Britain  symbolises  for  us  an  un- 
doubted truth  in  these  words:  ^' The  island  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  wall  built  by  the  men  of  old.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  that  wall  all  is  fresh  and  fair,  neither  heat  nor  cold 
excessive;  fruits,  harvests,  men  abound,  and  a  fertile  soil  is 
blessed  with  abundance  of  water.  But  on  the  western  side 
it  is  altogether  different,  so  that  no  man  can  live  there  even 
for  half  an  hour.  There  numberless  vipers,  serpents,  and 
other  venomous  beasts  swarm,  and  so  pestilent  is  the  air 
that  the  moment  a  man  crosses  the  wall  he  dies."  This  was 
a  fear  of  the  great  West  that  the  English  race  of  later  days 
was  gloriously  to  overcome,  but  the  almost  physical  horror 
of  savage  races,  which  comphcates  the  coloured  question 
now,  comes  out  strongly  in  the  story  of  the  Mercian  Saint 
Guthlac,  the  founder  of  Croyland  abbey,  who  was  tempted 
by  demons  with  great  heads  and  horse^s  teeth,  speaking  the 
Briton  tongue.  Christianity,  preaching  peace  and  good-will 
only  embittered  the  feud.  It  is  true  that  in  the  infant  days 
of  the  Church  England  was  spared  the  struggle  of  two  creeds, 
but  none  the  less  there  were  two  missionary  movements 
each  trying  to  capture  her  for  its  own.  Augustine,  by  banning 
the  Welsh  church,  added  the  third  great  solvent,  religion, 
to  the  other  two,  geography  and  race.  Separatism  was  not 
only  made  a  question  of  principle  but  canonized. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  East,  similar  forces  postponed  for 
centuries  the  making  of  England.  Three  parts  of  Essex 
lay  in  dim  forest.  The  districts  cleared  were  in  the  diocese 
of  London,  and  practically  an  annex  of  the  city.  North 
of  Essex,  the  great  fens  cut  off  East  Anglia  from  the  current 
of  national  Kfe:  it  was  in  the  Ely  fens  that  the  defenders 
of  lost  causes,  like  Here  ward  the  Wake,  found  a  last  refuge. 
But  the  greatest  influence  in  the  attitude  of  the  Middle  East 
was  the  coming  of  the  Danes,  a  race  of  qualities  strikingly 
suggestive  of  the  Boers,  who  are  happily,  like  the  Danes, 
to  find  their  place  in  an  imperial  England.  The  apex  of 
Danish  control  was  the  Wash,  the  outlying  points  Lincoln, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  East  Anglia,  and  so 
into  the  middle  South  they  drove  a  wedge,  something 
of  the  rigour  of  the  north.  In  truth  the  control  of  the  Mid- 
lands was  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.  Northumbria  on 
the  north  (and  in  it  Manchester  is  included  by  the  Chronicle) 
and  Wessex  on  the  south  fought  for  centuries  to  win  the 
Midlands, — a  struggle  reproduced,  as  we  shall  see,  at  every 
stage   of   national   history. 

Mercia,  '^  the  march-land,''  lay  in  between  as  the  gage 
of  battle :  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire  was  for  a  time  the  eccle- 
siastical capital,  and  the  Thames  was  in  fact  the  Mercian 
southern  frontier.  When  the  Danes  secured  Watling  street 
as  their  frontier.  Southern  Mercia  partook  of  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  border  country:  the  new  country  capitals, 
Hertford  for  instance,  were  fortress  towns,  and  the  numerous 
laws  on  cattle-stealing  recall  the  raiders  of  the  Afghan 
frontiers.  Only  very  slowly  and  only  after  overcoming  the 
Celts  of  Devon  and  Somerset  and  the  Danes  on  the  East  did 
the  House  of  Wessex  pass  the  Thames  and  absorb  Middle 
England :  the  evidence  of  the  ninth  century  puts  plainly  before 
us  the  permanent  dividing  hues  in  English  history. 

When  the  Northumbrians  did  homage  to  Egbert  of 
Wessex,  it  was  to  Dore  in  northern  Derbyshire  they  came: 
the  frontier  in  fact  may  be  said  to  fluctuate  from  the  Trent 
to  the  Humber.     Listen  to  King  Alfred  bewaihng  the  lack 
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of  godly  learning:  ^^  so  great  was  the  decay  of  learning  among 
Englishmen  that  there  were  very  few  on  this  side  Humber; 
and  I  ween  not  many  north  of  it  who  could  understand  the 
ritual  or  translate  a  letter  from  Latin  into  English;  no,  I 
cannot  remember  one  such  south  of  the  Thames,  since  I 
came  to  the  Throne. ^^  Here  it  is  clear  that  the  Thames  was 
the  Wessex  first  line  of  defence,  the  Humber  the  barrier  of 
the  real  north  country.  Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  the  three  conspirators,  Mortimer,  Glendower,  and 
Harry  Percy,  fix  the  division  of  the  spoils  at  the  Trent;  a 
hundred  years  later  Defoe  says  that  to  cross  the  Trent  is  to 
enter  a  foreign  country.  The  Peak  district  therefore  may 
be  taken  as  the  debateable  land. 

Is  it  imagination  only,  or  have  nature  and  religion  con- 
spired to  keep  us  apart?  We  saw  the  alliance  at  work  in  the 
West ;  in  the  North  Celtic  Christianity  descended  from  Ireland, 
and  its  outpost  monasteries,  its  mystic  gropings,  its  appeal 
to  the  individual  soul  corresponded  to  the  nature  and  the 
environment  of  its  converts.  Certainly  there  is  not  more 
difference  between  the  religion  of  Ontario  and  the  religion 
of  Quebec  than  there  was  between  the  sacerdotal  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  at  Canterbury,  and  Aidan,  or  Columba,  who  lived 
for  the  poor  and  prayed  among  the  sea-gulls. 

It  is  in  these  great  alliances,  themselves  liable  to  dis- 
ruption, of  the  South  and  East  against  the  North  and  West 
that  half  the  history  of  England  lies  embedded : 

"  Send  danger  from  the  East  unto  the  West, 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  North  to  South, 
And  let  them  grapple." 

More  rarely  minute  divisions  come  out.  Abbot  Samson 
of  St.  Edmunds,  we  remember,  preached  to  the  people  ^^  in 
the  language  of  Norfolk,''  and  Cornwall  rejected  the  Church 
litany  at  the  Reformation  because  EngHsh  was  a  strange 
tongue  to  them.  But,  generally  speaking,  a  line  drawn  between 
Manchester  and  London  would  represent  the  division  of 
sympathy  and  ideals.     As  time  goes  on,  however,  racial  and 
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linguistic  characteristics  lose  their  strength,  or  rather  they 
harden  along  social  and  economic  lines.  Domesday  book 
gives  us  the  Humber  valley  burnt  into  black  ruin  by  the 
Conqueror,  but  the  vale  of  Severn  all  aglow  with  vineyards: 
the  fact,  (so  startling  in  the  light  of  modern  conditions)  is 
here  envisaged  that  till  the  sixteenth  century  the  struggle 
raged  between  the  South,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  the  lean  kine  and  sterile  pastures  of  the  North.  Norwich 
and  her  Flemish  craftsmen,  the  traders  of  Bristol  and  the 
Cinque  ports,  the  seamen  of  forgotten  little  fishing  villages 
like  Topsham,  were  all  famous  when  Liverpool,  Leeds,  or 
Manchester  were  unthought  of. 

The  ratio  of  wealth  has  changed  to  an  astounding  degree, 
for  in  1531  the  Northern  Convocation  paid  £18,840  to  the 
king  as  against  £100,000  from  the  Southern  Province.  The 
South  again  was  the  seat  of  government.  Winchester, 
Oxford,  London  were  the  capitals  of  civilization  and  the 
political  life  of  England.  The  North  and  the  West  were 
essentially  the  feudal  country:  the  ^^  Aquilonares  ''  or  north- 
country  lords  refused  to  fight  for  John's  territory  in  France, 
which  would  eventually  benefit  the  traders  of  London  and 
the  Cinque  ports:  the  prince-bishops  of  Durham  kept  their 
palatine  jurisdiction  till  comparatively  modern  times:  the 
Lords  Marcher  only  lost  their  power  under  the  Tudor  mill- 
stones. The  South,  once  more,  was  the  land  of  progress: 
the  Peasants'  Revolt  started  in  the  fishing  villages  of  the 
Thames  estuary;  the  Kentishmen  of  Jack  Cade  inaugurated 
the  popular  protest  against  the  inefficient  Lancastrians;  Nor- 
folk led  the  democratic  outburst  against  the  landlords  who 
exploited  the  crown  of  Edward  VI.;  the  Lollards  nourished 
the  pure  Bible  in  the  Chiltern  Hills  and  the  seaports  of  the 
South;  the  ^Movely  company''  of  Ironsides  came  from  the 
Eastern  Association.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  point  the  same 
moral:  the  Yorkists  who  put  forward  strong  government, 
naval  supremacy,  and  commercial  progress  as  the  leading 
Points  in  their  poHcy,  drew  their  real  strength  from  London 
and  the  Eastern  counties;  the  bitterness  of  feeling  against 
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Margaret  of  Anjou  was  enhanced  when  she  brought  the 
burning,  plundering  levies  of  the  Border  into  the  South. 

It  may  be  asserted,  however,  that  these  are  only  in- 
stances of  personal  or  territorial  politics;  the  answer  is  that 
the  struggle  went  on  in  every  department  of  English  life. 
The  Universities,  it  is  well  known,  divided  their  students 
into  northern  and  southern  nations:  it  is  not  so  well  known 
that  to  this  day  the  electors  to  the  Mastership  of  a  certain 
Oxford  college  take  an  oath  to  be  influenced  neither  by 
"liatred  nor  by  fear  ^^  nor  by  love  of  country  '^  (nee  amore 
patri^).  Half  the  laws  in  the  municipalities  were  directed 
against  ''  outlanders  '^  or  "  foreigners;"  the  borough  charters 
grouped  themselves  round  London  and  York  as  their  models. 
Roper  puts  a  delightful  story  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  that  throws  a  world  of  Ught  on  the  question.  The 
northern  merchant  put  on  his  trial  at  Saint  Bartholomew's 
fair  makes  desperate  effort  to  get  a  jury  empanelled  of  his 
own  countrymen,  and  secures  all  but  one ;  an  absolute  dead- 
lock follows,  owing  to  the  con\dctions  of  this  "  honest  man 
of  another  quarter. '^  Parliamentary  history,  of  course,  teems 
with  instances;  putting  aside  the  purely  local  character  of 
early  legislation,  the  meeting  place  of  Parliament  is  a  distinct 
move  in  the  political  game:  Edward  I.  had  to  call  parliament 
in  two  divisions,  one  at  Shrewsbury  and  one  at  Westminster, 
before  he  completed  his  unifying  work. 

Yet  the  ancient  political  antagonists  would  have  died  a 
natural  death  the  sooner,  had  not  the  Reformation  again 
thrown  the  gage  of  religion  between  them,  and  this  time  with 
a  more  dissolvent  force.  There  had  been  difference  of  ritual; 
there  had  been  blows  in  Convocation  between  York  and 
Canterbury,  but  now  for  the  first  time  in  Imperial  history  a 
genuine  battle  of  creeds  flamed  out  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  which,  concentrating  as  it  did  all  the  old  divisions  with 
the  added  venom  of  the  new,  is  possibly  the  crowning  proof  of 
this  argument.  The  yeomen  of  the  North,  those  "  habi- 
tants '^  of  older  England,  who  held  by  the  old  Church,  the 
old  lords,  and  the  old  ways,  rose  in  protest  against  a  govern- 
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ment  dictated  by  an  aggressive  Protestant  minority,  led  by 
a  new  nobility  sprung  from  monastic  spoilings,  and  financed 
by  the  commercial  classes  of  the  South-East.  Their  leaders, 
— for  eight  hundred  clergy  fought  with  them:  their  banner, 
which  bore  the  sacred  wounds  and  the  chalice,  the  plough, 
and  the  horn :  their  aspiration, — for  they  demanded  a  parlia- 
ment at  Nottingham  or  York,  the  restoration  of  the  monas- 
teries (of  which  Yorkshire  alone  had  lost  fifty-three),  and 
the  restoration  of  ^'  gentle  blood  ^'  to  the  royal  council:  their 
solidarity, — for  their  catch-word  was  ^^  if  any  rise,  all  rise :'' 
their  limitations, — for  the  Derbyshire  men  stood  by  the 
crown :  the  final  issue,  in  the  erection  of  martial  law  over  all 
north  of  the  Humber  under  the  Council  of  the  North, — the 
whole  movement  sums  up  the  past  disintegration  of  England. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  stating  that  this  was  the 
expiring  effort  of  the  old  antagonism.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Civil  War  the  North  and  West  were,  roughly  speaking, 
Royalist,  the  South  and  East  Puritan,  but  three  qualifications 
which  go  far  to  nullify  the  concession,  must  be  made.  The 
upheaval  in  the  landed  system  following  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  and  the  Reformation  set  a  tide  of  migration  flowing 
that  broke  in  upon  the  old  provincialism :  of  the  two  leading 
families  of  Essex,  for  instance,  in  the  seventeeth  century, 
the  Petres  had  come  from  Devonshire,  the  Richs  from  York- 
shire. Moreover,  economic  grouping  superseded  all  the 
others:  Manchester,  in  the  heart  of  loyal  Lancashire  and  the 
loyal  Stanley  country,  stood  by  the  Parliament,  as  did  the 
clothing  towns,  Leeds  and  Bradford  in  royalist  Yorkshire. 
The  proposed  redistribution  of  seats  in  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  giving  members  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
is  retrospective  so  far  as  it  signifies  the  collapse  of  the  northern 
solidarity,  prospective  so  far  as  it  anticipates  the  future 
reversal  of  proportionate  strength.  And  lastly,  while 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  but  one  country  from  the 
Forth  to  the  Humber,  the  policy  of  the  Tudors,  Calvinism, 
the  attraction  and  repulsion  towards  union,  the  army  of 
Leslie,  the  rout  of  Prestonpans,  put  the  dividing  line  at  the 
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Cheviot  Hills.  Politically  speaking,  the  South  had  at  last 
worn  down  and  absorbed  the  North.  But  already  in  the 
womb  of  the  North  were  the  conquerors  of  the  South :  by  the 
discovery  of  iron  and  coal,  by  the  industrial  revolution,  by 
free  trade,  the  North  became  manufacturing,  progressive, 
and  democratic ;  the  South  became  what  the  North  had  been, 
the  home  of  lost  causes.  In  the  course  of  the  scuffle  of  ten 
centuries  Hamlet  and  Laertes  have  changed  rapiers. 

In  one  of  his  ^^  rural  rides ''  in  the  valley  of  the  Wilt- 
shire Avon,  Cobbett  counted  thirty-one  churches  in  as  many 
miles;  the  fact  recalls  a  time  when  culture,  learning,  wealth, 
and  civilization  were  almost  a  Southern  monopoly.  We 
can  follow  the  old  rivals  into  the  new  world.  "  The  settle- 
ment of  New  England,''  says  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle,  ^'  did  but  follow 
that  law  by  which  in  almost  every  important  movement  the 
eastern  half  of  this  island  asserted  its  lasting  supremacy," 
and  it  is  not  altogether  fanciful  to  note  that  the  Devon  men 
made  Virginia  a  country  of  landed  gentry,  while  the  exiles 
of  Lincoln  and  Essex  made  New  England  a  land  of  small 
holders:  in  following  the  dictates  of  geography  they  were 
listening  also  to  the  call  of  the  blood  within  them. 

Finally,  it  is  a  fine  symbol  of  the  reconciliation  of  the 
old  rivals  that  Caxton's  English,  which  we  all  write  to-day, 
is  the  dialect  of  the  old  Middle  English:  in  this  respect,  at 
least,  Mercia,  so  long  the  gage  of  battle,  has  furnished  the 
flag  of  truce.  If  these  considerations,  brought  out  of  old 
treasure  houses,  have  any  vital  lesson  for  the  new  problems, 
surely  it  is  that  Empire  is  not  a  thing  to  be  hastily  constructed, 
but  the  offspring  of  time,  which  Aristotle  tells  us  is  the  maker 
of  all  states:  if  union  is  the  monument  of  the  builders  of 
England  the  figure  sitting  on  it  is  patience.  Once  in  England, 
"  shire  would  not  help  other,''  yet  now  a  common  nationality 
has  come  in  the  fulness  of  time,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  as  a  stone  cast  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  though  the 
circles  spread  so  slowly,  expansion  is  for  that  the  surer. 

Keith  G.  Feiling 


ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 

EXACTLY    forty-three    years    ago,    a    little  book  was 
published  in  London,  called  ^'  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,"  which  almost  at  once  became  a  nursery  classic. 
The   copy  used  in   the   preparation   of   this  article  bears  a 
recent  date.     It  is  the  property  of  a  young  lady  whom  I  know 
very  well,  and  whom,  as  she  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  the 
freest  use  of  her  treasure  and  has  assisted  me  in  other  ways,  it 
is  simply  my  duty  to  thank  publicly.     The  state  of  this 
precious  document  is,  I  regret  to  say,  far  from  satisfactory. 
It  seems  to  have  been  very  intently,  if  not  judiciously  studied, 
if  the  usual  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  loosened  covers, 
the  dog's-ears,  and  the  thumb-marks  along  the  margins.  Several 
pages  are  altogether  missing,  and  I  should  have  been  at  a 
serious   loss  in  consequence,    had  it  not  been  for  my  young 
friend  who  was  able,  from  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  text, 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  narrative  by  oral  recitation.  From 
this  mutilated  copy,  I  have  gleaned  the  following  interesting 
facts  regarding  the  popularity  of    this  important  work.     Al- 
though appearing  in  an  expensive  form,  no  fewer  than  83,000 
copies  had  been  sold  by  1891.     Of  a  cheaper  ^^  people's  edi- 
tion," 24,000  copies  were  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand 
within  four  years  of  the  first  issue;  and  the  sale  still  goes  on. 
More  recently  it  has  been  published  in  a  still  cheaper  form 
for  six-pence,  not  to  mention  the  pirated  editions.     By  this 
date,  nearly  half  a  million  copies  of  the  book  must  be  in  cir- 
culation ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  five  times  that  number 
of  children  have  been  made  happy  by  its  perusal.     Nor  is  the 
boon  confined  to  English  children.     Little  Germans  may  read 
'^  Alice's  Abenteuer  im  Wunderland,"  French  children,  '^  Aven- 
tures  d'AUce  au  Pays  des  Merveilles,"  and  little  Italians, 
*^  Le  Avventure  d'Alice  nel  Paese  delle  Meraviglie."     In  a 
word,  its  reputation  is  European. 
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Nor  is  it  a  favourite  in  the  nursery  alone ;  it  has  penetrated 
into  almost  every  department  of  EngUsh  thought.  The 
periodical  press  of  the  last  twenty  years  teems  with  allusions 
to  this  curious  production.  A  quotation  from  it  is  almost  as 
readily  understood  as  a  tag  from  '^  Hamlet/'  and  the  Uttle 
heroine  herself  has  joined  that  undying  band  of  shadows  which 
live  only  in  books  and  are  yet  so  much  more  real  to  us  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  men  and  women  we  pass  every  day  upon  the 
street.  The  Saturday  Review  is  not  too  cynical,  the  Times 
too  serious,  the  Quarterly  too  starch,  or  the  Nation  too  morose 
to  point  some  of  their  best  sentences  with  allusions  to  the 
sayings  or  doings  of  Alice,  a  child.  She  has  invaded  the 
class-room  of  the  college;  and  the  ordinary  course  in  meta- 
physics is  rather  incomplete  without  her.  The  prim  text-book 
even  admits  her  within  its  bounds  and  is  brighter  for  her 
presence. 

The  only  instance  of  any  objection  being  raised  comes 
from  a  famous  city  in  the  West.  There,  some  very  wise  parent 
found  fault  with  what  may  be  called  the  ^^/^-natural  history 
of  the  book;  and  protested  against  the  famous  statement  about 
the  little  crocodile  improving  his  shining  tail,  as  calculated  to 
mislead  the  infant  mind. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
wide-spread  popularity?  What  is  there  in  the  little  book  to 
make  it  a  favourite  not  only  with  children  everywhere,  but 
with  learned  professors,  busy  journalists,  politicians,  men  of 
the  world?  The  book  consists  of  less  than  two  hundred  loosely 
printed  pages,  and  nearly  fifty  pictures  encroach  seriously  upon 
the  letter-press.  Anyone  can  run  through  it  in  an  hour. 
Clearly  then  it  is  not  imposing  size  and  soUdity  which  have 
made  it  famous.  Still  less  is  its  theme  of  a  kind  to  attract 
general  attention.  What  is  it  about?  To  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  main  outlines  of  such  a  classic  tale  is  surely  unnecessary, 
in  any  English-speaking  community.  Everyone  knows  how 
Alice  sat  beside  her  sister  on  that  memorable  summer's  after- 
noon when  the  White  Rabbit  ran  by,  looking  at  his  watch ;  and 
how  she  followed  him  down  the  rabbit-hole,  falling  and  falling, 
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until  she  landed  at  last  safely  in  the  land  of  wonders.  Every- 
one knows  what  happened  when  Alice  drank  from  the  little 
bottle  which  had  a  ^^  mixed  flavour  of  cherry-tart,  custard, 
pine-apple,  roast  turkey,  toffee,  and  hot  buttered  toast  ;^'  and 
when  she  and  the  mouse  met  in  the  Pool  of  Tears;  and  when 
the  draggled  animals  organized  the  Caucus  Race.  It  is  almost 
proof  of  an  imperfect  education  to  be  ignorant  of  how  the 
Rabbit  sent  in  a  little  Bill,  how  the  sententious  and  short- 
tempered  Caterpillar  ordered  Alice  about  and  gave  her  good 
advice,  or  how  the  Duchess  and  the  Cook  with  the  penchant 
for  pepper  in  the  soup  treated  the  baby  that  Alice  rescued. 
A  critic  is  of  course  a  privileged  person,  but  there  are  limits  to 
the  liberties  he  may  take  with  his  public,  and  to  assume 
that  to  readers  of  the  University  Magazine,  the  mad 
tea-party,  the  Queen's  croquet-ground,  the  mock-turtle's 
story,  the  lobster  quadrille,  the  trial  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts 
are  names  and  nothing  more,  is  like  insinuating  ignorance  of 
the  multiplication-table. 

Why  the  book  finds  favour  with  the  little  ones  is  no 
mystery.  They  have  all  Alice's  preference  for  a  book  with 
pictures  and  conversation,  and  here  they  find  both  in  plenty. 
The  story  is  a  real  story.  There  are  no  digressions,  no  repelling 
paragraphs  of  solid  information,  no  morals  except  the  delight- 
ful aphorisms  of  the  Duchess.  Something  is  continually 
happening,  and  that  something  is  always  marvellous.  Children 
are  the  fairest  and  frankest  critics  in  the  world.  They  have 
no  preconceived  notions,  no  theories  of  art,  no  clique  politics 
to  hamper  their  judgements.  Of  the  jargon  of  criticism  they 
know  not  a  word ;  but  they  have  by  nature  a  firm  grip  of  the 
maxim  that  there  is  only  one  style  of  writing  which  is  inad- 
missible,— the  tiresome.  One  infaUible  rule  they  apply  to 
their  books,  '^  Are  they  interesting?"  No  other  considerations 
have  the  slightest  weight  with  them,  not  the  author's  zeal,  not 
his  knowledge,  not  his  reputation,  not  tenderness  for  his 
feelings,  as  when  little  Anne  Thackeray  asked  her  father  why 
he  did  not  write  stories  like  ''  David  Copperfield."  To  have 
won  their  suffrages  by  a  brand-new   fairy-tale  is  an   achieve- 
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merit  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  Most  nursery  legends 
are  seemingly  as  old  as  the  race  and  made  according  to  a  few 
well-worn  patterns.  It  is  only  at  the  rarest  intervals  that  any 
addition  is  made  to  the  small  stock  of  world-wide  fable. 

The  charm  which  '^  Alice  ^'  possesses  for  children  of  a 
larger  growth  is  more  manifold,  but  still  easy  to  trace  out. 
There  are,  happily,  many  who  never  quite  lose  the  heart  of  the 
child  in  the  grown  man  and  woman,  who  never  grow  old,  whose 
souls  remain  fresh  and  unhardened  after  half  a  century  of 
rough  contact  with  this  work-a-day  world.  They  understand 
the  story  of  the  French  King  who  was  discovered  by  the  digni- 
fied foreign  ambassador,  playing  horse  on  all  fours  with  some 
riotous  young  princelings.  Far  from  being  confused,  or 
offering  apology,  he  merely  asked  the  stranger  if  he  were  a 
father,  and  on  learning  that  he  was  said,  "  In  that  case,  we'll 
have  another  turn  round  the  room.''  Over  a  child's  story- 
book, they  can  dream  themselves  back  again  into  their  child- 
hood, as  Chamisso  says,  and  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Again, 
Alice's  adventures  reveal  a  quite  unusual  aptitude  for  being 
read  a  second  time,  and  a  third  and  so  indefinitely.  This  is 
not  the  result  of  chance.  This  artlessly  artful  narrative  is 
the  outcome  of  much  thought  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
writer;  but,  as  Thoreau  says  of  Carlyle,  the  filings,  and 
sweepings,  and  tools  are  hidden  far  away  in  the  workshop 
and  the  finished,  pohshed  product  is  all  we  are  permitted  to 
see.  Considered  merely  as  a  piece  of  clear,  straightforward, 
idiomatic  English  this  little  book  is  not  unworthy  to  rank  with 
such  masterpieces  as  *'  Robinson  Crusoe  "  and  ''  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  The  story  runs  on  so  smoothly,  the  marvels 
dawn  upon  us  so  clearly  and  succeed  one  another  so  swiftly, 
the  interest  is  so  absorbing,  that  it  is  only  by  a  strong  effort 
that  we  can  wrench  our  attention  away  from  the  illusion  to 
consider  the  means  by  which  the  illusion  is  produced.  Such 
books  are  not  made  every  day.  As  Sheridan  said,  ^^  Easy 
reading  is  extremely  hard  writing,"  only  he  employed  a  more 
energetic  adverb  than  is  agreeable  to  ears  polite.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  present  story  represents 
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what  German  critics  call  an  ^^  Ueberarbeitung/'  or  working- 
over  of  previous  material,  and  that  the  book  begun  in  1862 
was  not  really  finished  until  three  years  later. 

Apart  from  its  fascination  as  a  story  and  the  artistic 
pleasure  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  skilful  workman- 
ship, there  are  other  reasons  why  grown-up  readers  find  their 
account  in  a  child's  story-book.  For  one  thing,  it  possesses 
humour.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  young  readers  are  en- 
tirely unaware  of  its  presence  in  the  book.  On  the  contrary, 
though  I  speak  under  correction,  as  one  who  is  no  psycholo- 
gist, I  hold  that  one  of  the  first  faculties  the  infant  mind 
develops  is  a  sense  of  humour.  Practical  jokes,  even  at  their 
own  expense,  will  make  babies  laugh  long  before  they  can 
walk  or  talk;  and  they  soon  discover  the  inexhaustible  fun  of 
existence  in  such  a  topsy-turvy  world  as  this.  At  the  same 
time,  in  their  love  of  the  wonderful,  young  readers  hurry  over 
places  where  the  more  mature  love  to  dwell.  For  instance 
there  was  once  a  kind  of  book  for  young  persons,  now  happily 
extinct,  which  adopted  an  insufferably  patronizing  air.  Every 
normal  child  must  have  resented  it  strongly.  The  condescend- 
ing tone  of  these  sermonettes  is  caught  in  such  a  passage  as 
this:  Alice  hesitates  about  following  the  plain  direction, 
''  Drink  Me!''  on  the  label  of  a  wonderful  bottle.  ''  No,  I'll 
look  first,"  she  said,  ^'  and  see  whether  it  is  marked,  '  poison  ' 
or  not;  for  she  had  read  several  nice  little  histories  about 
children  who  had  got  burnt,  and  eaten  up  by  wild  beasts,  and 
many  other  unpleasant  things,  all  because  they  would  not 
remember  the  simple  rules  their  friends  had  taught  them :  such 
as,  that  a  red-hot  poker  will  burn  you  if  you  hold  it  too  long; 
and  that  if  you  cut  your  finger  very  deeply  with  a  knife,  it 
usually  bleeds;  and  she  had  never  forgotten  that  if  you  drink 
much  from  a  bottle  marked  '  poison,'  it  is  almost  certain  to 
disagree  with  you  sooner  or  later." 

More  obvious  is  the  caricature,  when  the  game  is  goody- 
goody  little  verses,  under  the  tyranny  of  which  so  many  genera- 
tions of  children  groaned  in  vain.  We  do  not  teach  our  chil- 
dren the  ^  ^little  busy  bee  "  now-a-days.     By  slow  degrees,  we 
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have  come  to  see  that  suggestion  of  beauty,  that  charm  of 
word-music  is  not  thrown  away  on  the  young  growing  mind; 
and  that  the  best  is  not  too  good  for  the  children.  A  com- 
parison of  such  a  collection  as  Mrs.  Wood's  '^  A  Child's  First 
Book  of  Verse/'  with  any  of  the  old  anthologies  ^'  For  Infant 
Minds/'  shows  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
points  of  view.  Dr.  Watts,  had  never  been  parodied  before; 
but  who  will  deny  that  he  deserved  to  be?  Alice  after  having 
suffered  many  rapid  and  surprising  changes  in  size  is  striving 
to  establish  to  herself  her  own  identity.  All  her  intellectual 
tests  break  down.  In  vain  she  tries  to  remember  lessons  in 
geography  and  arithmetic.  In  vain  she  attempts  to  repeat 
^^  the  Uttle  busy  bee."     The  words  will  not  come  right. 

'*  How  doth  the   little   crocodile 
Improve   his   shining  tail, 
And  pour  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
On  every  golden  scale! 

How  cheerfully  he  seems  to  grin! 

How  neatly  spreads  his  claws, 
And  welcomes  little  fishes  in, 

With  gently  smiling  jaws!" 

Equally  delicious  is  the  parody  of  Southey's  ^^  Father 
WilUam."  Every  one  knows  the  improving  colloquy  between 
the  young  man  with  the  enquiring  mind  and  the  eccentric  sage. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  are  most  absurd,  the  questions  of  the 
young  yokel,  or  the  old  gentleman's  replies. 

**  You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  said, 
And  your  hair  has  become  very  white; 
And  yet  you  incessantly  stand  on  your  head — 
Do  you  think  at  your  age  it  is  right?" 

''  In  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied  to  his  son, 

"  I  feared  it  might  injure  the  brain; 
But,  now  that  I'm  perfectly  sure  that  I've  none, 

Why  I  do  it  again  and  again:" 

And  so  the  improving  conversation  goes  on  from  the  question 
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of  the  back  somersault  in  at  the  door  and  the  demoUtion  of 
the  goose  "  with  the  bones  and  the  beak/'  to  the  cUmax: 

"  You  are  old/'  said  the  youth,  *'  one  would  hardly  suppose 
That  your  eye  was  as  steady  as  ever; 
Yet  you  balanced  an  eel  on  the  end  of  your  nose — 
What  made  you  so  awfully  clever?" 

It  is  only  the  other  day  that  Punch  had  a  set  of  verses 
on  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  same  strain,  beginning, 
"  You  are  young.  Kaiser  William.''  It  would  not  be  Wonder- 
land, if  matters  took  their  natural  course;  and  poor  AUce's 
attempt  to  recite  ^^  The  Voice  of  the  Sluggard,"  is  as  un- 
fortunate as  her  former  efforts. 

"  Tis  the  voice  of  the  lobster,  I  heard  him  declare 
You  have  baked  me  too  brown,  I  must  sugar  my  hair, 
As  a  duck  with  his  eyelids,  so  he  with  his  nose, 
Trims  his  belt  and  his  buttons  and  turns  out  his  toes." 

Her  audience  is  anxious  for  an  explanation.  ^^  But  about 
his  toes?"  the  Mock-Turtle  persisted,  ^^  How  could  he  turn 
them  out  with  his  nose,  you  know?" 

*'  Its  the  first  position  in  dancing,"  Alice  said;  but  was 
dreadfully  puzzled  by  it  all  and  longed  to  change  the  subject." 

I  notice  that  in  later  editions  this  immortal  stanza  is 
continued,  and  even  a  second  added;  most  unwisely,  I 
should  say, — nothing  can  surpass  the  exquisite  topsy-turviness 
of  the  first  quatrain.  There  is  just  a  sufficient  show  of  mean- 
ing to  lure  the  mind  on,  in  the  hope  of  finding  more.  The  end 
of  the  pleasant  teasing  is  bafflement  and  agreeable  provoking 
excitement. 

There  are  other  points  less  obvious  than  these,  which  the 
younger  generation  of  readers  or  listeners  is  almost  sure  to 
miss;  but  which  catch  the  attention  of  their  elders.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  children  should  see  the  fun  of  the 
mouse's  expedient  for  drying  the  bedraggled  animals  which 
have  just  escaped  the  pool  of  tears.  This  is  to  read  aloud  the 
driest  thing  it  knows,  namely  a  passage  from  a  certain  famous 
historian,  which  our  author  wickedly  quotes  verhatim.  Children 
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will  not  perceive  the  satiric  intention  in  the  turn  given  to  stock 
English  phrases  which  have  been  worn  threadbare  in  every-day 
use.  From  human  lips,  they  are  simply  commonplace;  but 
coming  from  the  curious  denizens  of  Wonderland,  they  sound 
irresistibly  droll.  Such  is  the  remark  of  the  Lory,  who  clinches 
an  argument  with,  ^'  I  am  older  than  you  and  ought  to  know 
better;"  and  then  positively  refuses  to  tell  its  age.  Such  are 
the  set  speeches  of  the  Dodo,  who  is  the  representative  English 
committee-man.  The  extract  from  Hallam  fails  to  dry  the 
mouse's  audience.  ^^  In  that  case,''  said  the  Dodo  solemnly, 
rising  to  its  feet,  ^*  I  move  the  meeting  adjourn,  for  the  immedi- 
ate adoption  of  more  energetic  remedies."  ^^  Speak  English!" 
said  the  Eaglet.  ^^  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  half  those  long 
words,  and  what's  more  I  don't  believe  you  do  either."  The 
jeer  startles  the  Dodo  out  of  his  pomposity  into  something 
like  a  natural  and  direct  manner  of  speaking.  ^*  What  I  was 
going  to  say,"  said  the  Dodo  in  an  offended  tone,  ^  Vas  that  the 
best  thing  to  get  us  dry  would  be  a  caucus-race."  i 

Admirable  too,  is  the  Dodo's  way  of  meeting  the  chief 
difficulty  arising  from  this  novel  contest.  All  have  won,  so  all 
must  have  prizes,  and  he  solemnly  bestows  Alice's  own  thimble 
upon  her,  as  her  prize,  with  the  usual  formula,  ^^  We  beg  your 
acceptance  of  this  elegant  thimble."  It  is  not  only  in  Wonder- 
land, I  believe,  that  the  recipients  of  testimonials  and  ad- 
dresses and  such  things  are  victimized.  Nor  is  the  brief  dia- 
logue between  the  old  crab  and  her  daughter  repeated  in- 
frequently by  those  who  ought  to  Imow  better.  The  mouse 
leaves  the  company  in  a  huff,  and  the  Mamma  Crab  points  the 
moral : 

'^  Ah,  my  dear.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  never  to  lose 
7/our  temper!" 

''  Hold  your  tongue.  Ma!"  said  the  young  crab  a  little 
snappishly.    ^*  You're  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  an  oyster !" 

Again,  the  excuses  made  by  the  magpie  and  the  canary, 
for  leaving,  after  Alice's  unfortunate  allusion  to  her  cat  Dinah's 
fondness  for  birds,  are  the  conventional  society  excuses,  and, 
like  the  other^^citations,  of  the  nature  of  a  formula.     The  satire 
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is  so  light  and  impersonal  that  the  correction  is  made  without 
offence. 

The  satiric  intention  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  summary  of 
the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
the  Executioner  regarding  the  Cheshire  Cat.  This  remarkable 
animal  had  a  trick'of  grinning  persistently;  and,  stranger  still,  a 
habit  of  vanishing  gradually,  and  appearing  in  the  same 
manner.  The  manifestations  began  with  the  tail  and  ended 
with  the  grin,  or  contrariwise.  The  grin  might  be  visible 
for  some  time  after  the  cat  had  disappeared.  Once  the  King 
of  Hearts  wished  to  have  the  Cat  removed,  and  his  royal 
consort  met  the  difficulty,  as  was  her  custom,  by  ordering 
its  immediate  execution.     But  this  was  easier  said  than  done. 

^^  The  Executioner^s  argument  was,  that  you  couldn't  cut 
off  a  head,  unless  there  was  a  body  to  cut  it  off  from;  that  he 
had  never  done  such  a  thing  before,  and  wasn't  going  to  begin 
at  his  time  of  life. 

"  The  King's  argument  was,  that  anything  that  had  a 
head  could  be  beheaded,  and  that  you  weren't  to  talk  non- 
sense. 

'^  The  Queen's  argument  was,  that  if  something  wasn't 
done  about  it  in  less  than  no  time,  she'd  have  everybody  exe- 
cuted all  round."  Here  the  philosopher  glances  at  many  ar- 
guments just  as  sapient. 

Forty-three  years  is  really  a  very  respectable  span  of  life 
for  a  book.  It  has  outlasted  a  whole  generation  of  mankind, 
and  seen  many  revolutions  in  the  world  of  thought  and  outward 
human  activity.  Three  more  decades  of  such  swift  and  sweep- 
ing changes,  alid  the  book  will  need  foot-notes  and  explana- 
tions. Who  knows  but  some  day  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may 
edit  it  with  various  prolegomena  and  complete  apparatus  cri- 
ticics,  or  some  Oxford  man  get  his  research  degree  by  a  thesis 
on  it.  Even  now  some  of  the  allusions  need  clearing  up;  for 
example,  those  relating  to  the  game  of  croquet. 

The  description  of  the  game  as  played  in  Wonderland  is 
hardly  exaggerated :  '^  The  players  all  played  at  once  without 
waiting  for  turns,  quarrelling  all  the  while,  and  fighting  for  the 
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hedgehogs;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  Queen  was  in  a  furious 
passion  and  went  stamping  about  and  shouting  ^^  Off  with  his 
head!''  or  '^  Off  with  her  head!"  about  once  a  minute." 

There  is  another  EngHsh  institution  of  greater  antiquity 
and  much  more  venerable  than  croquet,  our  invaluable  system 
of  Trial  by  Jury.  Every  now  and  then,  there  is  an  agitation  to 
abolish  it,  and  every  satirist  has  his  fling  at  it.  The  climax  of 
Alice's  adventures  is  the  trial  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts  upon 
the  historic  charge  of  stealing  the  tarts;  the  judge  and  jury 
have  the  trial  to  themselves ;  and  their  ways  are  peculiar. 

^'  The  twelve  jurors  were  all  writing  busily  on  slates. 
**  What  are  they  all  doing?'  Alice  whispered  to  the  Gryphon." 
"  They  can't  have  anything  to  put  down  yet,  before  the  trial's 
begun."  ^'  They're  putting  down  their  names,"  the  Giyphon 
whispered  in  reply,  ^^  for  fear  they  should  forget  them  before 
the  end  of  the  trial." 

The  average  juryman  has  not  a  very  good  name  for  in- 
telligence and  often  has  to  meet  the  charge  of  muddhng  evi- 
dence. There  could  be  no  more  lively  way  of  exhibiting  this 
failing  than  the  Wonderland  jury's  mode  of  dealing  with 
important  testimony: 

^^  The  first  witness  was  the  Hatter.  He  came  in  with  a 
tea-cup  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  the 
other.  ^^  I  beg  pardon  your  Majesty,"  he  began,  ^^  for  bringing 
these  in;  but  I  hadn't  quite  finished  my  tea,  when  I  was  sent 
for."  ^'  You  ought  to  have  finished,"  said  the  King. 
''  When  did  you  begin?"  The  Hatter  looked  at  the  March 
Hare,  who  had  followed  him  into  the  court,  arm-in-arm  with 
the  Dormouse.  ^'  Fourteenth  of  March,  I  think  it  was,"  he 
said.  '^  Fifteenth,"  said  the  March  Hare.  '^  Sixteenth,"  said 
the  Dormouse.  "  Write  that  down,"  the  King  said  to  the 
jury,  and  the  jury  eagerly  wrote  down  all  three  dates,  and 
then  added  them  up  and  reduced  the  answer  to  pounds, 
shiUings  and  pence." 

This  is  of  course  but  a  concrete  way  of  representing  the 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  in  the  jury-box. 
A  child  can  grasp  the  fact,  when  put  in  this  way.     It  would  be 
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pleasant  to  dwell  on  the  other  humours  of  the  trial,  but  it  is 
better  to  send  the  curious  to  the  book  itself.  The  Judge's 
inclination  for  Jedwood  justice,  verdict  first,  trial  afterward, 
his  futile  facetiousness,  his  brilliant  interpretation  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  the  suppression  of  the  guinea-pigs,  the  con- 
tumacy of  the  Cook,  who  refused  to  testify,  are  too  good  to 
be  spoiled  by  compression  and  must  be  read  in  the  original. 
But  one  part  seems  to  have  been  written  in  anticipation  of 
the  Dreyfus  trial  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  famous 
bordereau. 

"  There's  more  evidence  to  come  yet,  please  your  Majesty'' 
said  the  White  Rabbit,  jumping  up  in  a  great  hurry:  "  this 
paper  has  just  been  picked  up." 

"  What's  in  it?"  said  the  Queen. 

'^  I  haven't  opened  it  yet,"  said  the  WTiite  Rabbit,  "  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  letter,  written  by  the  prisoner  to — to  some- 
body." 

^*  It  must  have  been  that,"  said  the  King,  '^unless  it  was 
written  to  nobody,  which  isn't  usual,  you  know." 

^'  Who  is  it  directed  to?"  said  one  of  the  jurymen. 

'^It  isn't  directed  at  all,"  said  the  White  Rabbit ;  ^^In  fact 
there's  nothing  written  on  the  outside."  He  unfolded  the 
letter  as  he  spoke,  and  added — ^^It  isn't  a  letter  after  all;  it's 
a  set  of  verses." 

**  Are  they  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting?"  asked  one  of 
the  jurymen. 

*^  No,  they're  not,"  said  the  White  Rabbit,  ^^  and  that's  the 
queerest  thing  about  it.      (The  jury  all  looked  puzzled.) 

"  He  must  have  imitated  somebody  else's  hand,"  said 
the  King."     (The  jury  all  brightened  up  again.) 

'^  Please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Knave,  ^^  I  didn't  write 
it,  and  they  can't  prove  that  I  did:  there's  no  name  signed  at 
the  end." 

''  If  you  didn't  sign  it,"  said  the  King,  ''  that  only  makes 
the  matter  worse.  You  must  have  meant  mischief,  or  you'd 
have  signed  your  name  like  an  honest  man." 
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All  these  flashes  of  fun  do  not  by  themselves  make  up  the 
book.  Apart  from  veiled  and  gentle  satire,  there  is  another 
humorous  element  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  young  and  old 
alike, — I  am  speaking  of  English  stock.  This  is  the  incon- 
gruous in  words,  the  absurd,  or  nonsense.  This  is  language 
where  faint,  illusory  mirages  of  meaning  vanish,  language  which 
triumphantly  resists  all  efforts  at  logical  analysis  and  some- 
times even  parsing.  For  three  centuries  it  has  formed  part 
of  our  intellectual  bill-of-fare.  Shakespeare,  who  is  such  a 
thoroughly  national  poet,  is  very  fond  of  this  device.  Witness 
Bottom's  ^'  Raging  rocks,''  and  above  all  Ancient  Pistol's 
nice  derangement  of  epitaphs,  as  in  the  famous  skit  on  Mar- 
lowe .  '  ^  What  ?  Have  we  Hiren  here  ?' '  Ancient  Pistol  is  surely 
the  true  great-great-great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
whose  views  on  female  education  are  so  well  known. 

As  good  an  instance  as  any  is  Touchstone's  mystification  of 
the  country  boy,  Corin. 

Covin,  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  Master 
Touchstone? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  to  itself,  it  is  a  good  life, 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught.  In  res- 
pect it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well;  but  in  respect  that  it  is 
private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect  that  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  please th  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  of  the  Court, 
it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour 
well;  but,  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  against  my 
stomach." 

The  Duchess  runs  Touchstone  close  when  she  gives  Alice 
this  piece  of  excellent  advice. 

^^  Be  what  you  seem  to  be, —  or  if  you'd  like  it  put  more 
simply :  Never  imagine  yourself  not  to  be  otherwise  than  what 
it  might  appear  to  others  that  what  you  w^ere  or  might  have 
been  was  not  otherwise  than  what  you  had  been  would  have 
appeared  to  them  to  be  otherwise." 

Most  of  us  will  share  AHce's  bewilderment  over  this 
oracular  sa3dng,  and  agree  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
follow  if  it  were  written  down;  and  rejoice  that  the  Duchess 
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did  not  carry  out  her  threat,  ^^  That's  nothing  to  what  I  could 
say  if  I  chose/' 

There  is  wisdom  as  well  as  wit  in  this  nursery  classic.  In- 
deed it  was  a  professor  of  metaphysics  who  described  it  as  ^^a 
wise  httle  book/'  The  Duchess,  as  we  know,  is  fond  of  finding 
morals  in  everything ;  sometimes  she  evolves  mere  incongruities, 
but  sometimes  she  hits  the  mark  with  a  maxim  of  universal 
importance.  By  the  simple  misplacement  of  a  letter  or  two, 
she  lifts  the  familiar  old  adage  which  recommends  economy  in 
small  things  into  another  and  equally  important  sphere.  The 
nation  of  shopkeepers  expressed  the  result  of  long  experience 
and  observation  in  this  tenet  of  proverbial  philosophy,  ^^  Take 
care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves." 
At  a  single  stroke,  the  Duchess  transformed  the  musty  proverb 
and  widened  its  application  a  thousandfold.  ^^  Take  care  of  the 
sense  and  the  sounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."  If  only 
public  speakers,  reciters,  orators,  political  debaters,  lecturers, 
preachers,  and  professors  would  attend  to  this  fundamental 
precept,  what  verbiage  should  we  not  be  spared. 

In  truth,  underneath  all  this  surface  sparkle  of  wit,  fun, 
grotesque,  and  incongruity  flows  a  deep  serene  current  of  true 
wisdom.  Without  the  second,  the  first  is  impossible.  ^'  It 
takes  a  wise  man  to  play  the  fool." 

From  still  another  point  of  view,  this  child's  story-book 
has  what  may  be  called,  without  exaggeration,  a  scientific 
importance.  A  German  psychologist  might  call  it  ^^  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Psychologie  des  Traumens,"  or  a  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming.  Perhaps  the 
most  widely  observed  and  most  puzzUng  of  all  mental  pheno- 
mena are  the  phenomena  of  dreaming.  All  peoples  have  noted 
and  all  literatures  recorded  them.  Except  in  rare  instances 
they  are  the  most  difficult  to  record  or  to  fix.  ^^  As  a  dream 
when  one  awake th,"  says  the  text,  in  order  to  compare  two  of 
the  most  fleeting  and  evanescent  of  things.  "  I  have  had  a 
most  rare  vision,"  says  Bottom  the  weaver.  "  I  have  had  a 
dream — past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was . .  Me- 
thought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what  methought  I 
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was, — but  man  is  but  a  patched  fool  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what 
methought  I  had."  Dreams  are  vivid  enough;  but  how  hard 
to  recall  these  strange  freaks  of  sub-consciousness,  when 
our  senses  are  completely  alert.  The  main  outlines  we  may 
retrace;  but  the  details,  the  attending  circumstances,  the 
atmosphere  of  reality  in  which  the  marvels  took  place,  escape 
us  altogether.  How  can  we  make  words  give  back  impressions 
so  vivid,  so  confused,  so  seeming  real  at  the  time,  so  unreal 
afterwards?  Yet  this  most  difficult  literary  feat  is  accom- 
plished by  this  child's  story-book.  The  child  does  not  perceive 
this,  is  not  in  fact  meant  to  perceive  this ;  but  even  a  hasty  ana- 
lysis will  make  the  author's  intention  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  the  border  fine  between  consciousness  and 
unconsciousness  is  very  faint  and  hard  to  define.  The  process 
of  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  is  gradual.  In 
the  book,  the  illusion  is  produced  by  the  closest  mimicry  of 
reaUty.  A  tired  Uttle  girl,  on  a  hot  summer's  afternoon,  is 
resting  on  a  bank  beside  her  sister,  when  she  sees  a  white  rabbit 
run  by.  The  scene  is  in  England  where  the  "  bunnies  "  range 
freely  through  the  fields.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than 
the  sight.  AUce  is  still  awake;  but  when  she  sees  the  creature 
take  his  watch  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  the  line  between 
asleep  and  awake  has  been  crossed.  The  dreaming  has  begun, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  last  chapter  w^hen  her  sister  speaks  to  Alice 
that  we  are  actually  told  that  this  is  a  dream,  ^^  a  most  rare 
vision."  True  to  experience  also  is  the  sensation  of  falling 
which  so  soon  follows :  this  is  produced,  observers  say,  by  the 
stretching  of  the  foot  an  inch  or  two.  In  dreams  we  always 
fall  slowly,  and  feel  that  we  can  control  the  motion.  In  falling 
down  the  rabbit-hole,  AUce  has  time  to  take  jam-pots  out  of 
cupboards,  to  replace  them  in  other  cupboards  farther  down, 
and  even  to  curtsey  as  she  descends.  Admirably  accurate  also 
is  the  short  cross-current  of  thought,  where  the  remembrance  of 
Dinah  her  cat,  diverts  the  progress  of  the  dream. 

Once  fairly  afoot  in  Wonderland,  marvels  thicken.  A 
whole  pack  of  cards  take  part  in  the  story.  Gryphons  and 
Mock-turtles  dance  the  lobster  quadrille.     Croquet  is  played 
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with  live  flamingoes  for  mallets,  and  live  hedgehogs  for  balls. 
In  the  mind  of  Alice,  two  feelings  alternate :  calm  acceptance 
of  the  marvellous  as  perfectly  natural,  and  the  faint  protest  of 
reason  against  the  strange  happenings,  or  perhaps  I  should  say, 
the  attempt  to  rationalize  them.  Sudden  appearances, 
unexplained  vanishings,  events  however  strange  do  not 
surprise  us  in  the  world  of  dreams,  but  generally  the  mind 
makes  an  effort  to  relate  them  to  ordinary  experience.  When 
the  White  Rabbit  mistakes  Alice  for  the  house-maid,  and  sends 
her  off  for  his  gloves,  she  obeys,  but  is  not  surprised.  Only  by 
degrees  does  the  oddity  of  the  situation  dawn  upon  her. 

^^  How  queer  it  seems' ^  Alice  said  to  herself,  ^^  to  be  going 
messages  for  a  rabbit!  I  suppose  Dinah'U  be  sending  me  on 
messages  next!''  And  she  began  fancying  the  sort  of  thing 
that  would  happen :  ^^  Miss  Alice !  come  here  directly  and  get 
ready  for  your  walk!"  ^^  Coming  in  a  minute  nurse!  but  I've 
got  to  watch  this  mouse-hole  till  Dinah  comes  back  and  see 
that  the  mouse  does  not  get  out!  only  I  don't  think,"  Alice 
went  on,  "  that  they'd  let  Dinah  stop  in  the  house,  if  it  began 
ordering  people  about  like  that." 

Another  phenomenon  of  dream  life,  which  is  most  vividly 
portrayed,  is  the  inexplicable  way  images  present  themselves, 
and  then  fade  into  nothingness.  Alice  is  going  to  play  croquet ; 
she  finds  a  live  flamingo  in  her  hands;  a  little  later,  the  game  is 
over  and  no  more  mention  is  made  of  it.  Neither  its  coming 
nor  its  going  is  explained.  Nor  is  there  felt  to  be  any  need  of 
explanation.  Everything  happens  in  accordance  with  a  new 
set  of  laws,  which  govern  this  strange  mental  state  in  which 
the  absurd  is  accepted  as  the  real.  The  most  famous  instance 
is  the  Cheshire  Cat,  whose  grin  appeared  long  before  the  rest  of 
the  animal,  and  remained  when  all  else  of  it  had  vanished.  And 
our  author  follows  his  own  maxim,  ^*  Adventures  first;  ex- 
planations take  such  a  dreadful  time."  Another  well  known 
sensation  of  dreaming  is  the  wilful  opposition,  the  malicious 
contrariety  of  things.  For  instance,  you  dream  that  you  are 
going  on  a  journey;  you  get  to  the  station,  or  the  steamer  and 
find  that  your  luggage  has  not  come ;  or  you  get  into  the  wrong 
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train,  or  you  haven't  money  enough  to  buy  your  ticket.  So 
Alice  is  ordered  about  by  the  animals,  made  to  repeat  lessons 
and  verses,  snubbed  by  the  caterpillar,  bored  by  the  Duchess. 
Allied  to  this,  or  another  phase  of  it,  is  what  may  be  called, 
reaching  out  after  the  unattainable.  You  wish  to  go  some- 
where, or  to  do  something,  and  find  yourself  perpetually 
balked  and  disappointed.  Alice  sees  through  the  little  door, 
the  beautiful  garden,  with  its  fountains  and  flowers ;  but  she  is 
too  large  to  squeeze  through ;  and,when  she  is  small  enough,  the 
key  that  will  admit  her  is  on  the  glass  table  out  of  her  reach. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  reader,  when  after  many  mischances,  she 
at  last  finds  her  way  into  that  Enchanted  Ground. 

Interesting  too,  and  true  to  fact,  is  the  concrete  way  in 
which  the  return  to  consciousness  is  pictured.  There  is  first 
the  return  of  courage,  and  then,  of  reason  half  alert  and  work- 
ing drowsily.  Poor  Alice  has  been  tremendously  bullied  and 
made  to  feel  literally  very  small;  but  at  last  she  feels  herself 
regaining  her  natural  size.  Then  the  formaUties  of  the  court- 
room, the  fury  of  the  Queen  have  no  terrors  for  her. 

^^  Hold  your  tongue !''  said  the  Queen  turning  purple. 

'^  I  won't,''  said  Alice. 

''  Off  with  her  head!"  the  Queen  shouted  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.     Nobody  moved. 

*^  Who  cares  for  you,"  said  Alice  (for  she  had  grown  to  her 
full  size  by  this  time).  ^^  You're  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards." 

At  this,  the  whole  pack  rose  up  into  the  air,  and  came 
fliying  down  upon  her;  she  gave  a  little  scream,  half  of  fright 
and  half  of  anger,  and  tried  to  beat  them  off,  and'f ound  herself 
lying  on  the  bank,  with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  her  sister,  who 
was  gently  brushing  away  some  dead  leaves  that  had  fluttered 
down  from  the  trees  upon  her  face.  This  is  as  faithfully 
observed  as  it  is  admirably  worded.  Every  one  knows  how  a 
noise  or  slight  accident  has  the  power  to  suggest,  in  some 
cases,  an  entire  dream.  Here  the  falling  of  the  leaves  on  the 
child's  face  suggests  the  assault  of  the  cards;  and  the  trifling 
fright  and  effort  to  defend  herself  effectually  arouse  her. 
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Of  course  to  describe  the  fairy-tale  as  a  scientific  treatise 
would  be  to  do  it  an  injury;  but  that  the  fairy-tale  has  this 
solid  frame-work  of  sound  observation  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
What  has  been  said  will  go  far  to  account  for  *^  Alice's^'  great 
and  ever-increasing  popularity.  There  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  careful  and  flimsy  work;  and  in  order  to  value  the 
*'  Alice  '^  books  rightly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  any 
one  of  the  hundred  melanchoty  imitations  of  them;  for  there 
is  a  definite  type  or  fashion  of  child's-story  brought  into  exis- 
tence by  their  originality  and  freshness.  Photographers  have 
so  perfected  their  art  that  the  different  motions  of  a  bird  on  the 
wing,  of  a  horse  in  full  gallop,  of  a  bullet  from  the  muzzle  of  a 
rifle  are  caught  and  fixed  to  the  most  minute  detail.  Our 
author  has  triumphed  over  difficulties  almost  as  great.  He 
has  made  words,  simple  words  that  children  understand  and 
deUght  in,  do  the  work  of  the  sensitive  plates.  They  have 
caught  and  they  hold  in  cold  print  those  fleeting  impressions 
of  an  experience  which,  though  universal,  is  the  hardest  to 
make  comprehensible.  The  process  of  dreaming  is  as  it  were, 
arrested  at  various  stages,  and  we  have  to  examine  each  of 
them  as  clearly  as  we  care  to. 

Apt  as  the  mere  words  are,  and  cunningly  as  they  are 
joined  together,  they  would  miss  something  of  their  effect 
without  the  pictures.  As  Alice  thought,  ^*  What  is  the  use  of  a 
book  without  pictures  and  conversations  ?''  Indeed  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine^^  Alice  ^'  without  the  illustrations. 
Pictures  are  not  always  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  books; 
very  often,  they  only  spoil  one's  ideas;  the  illustrated  books 
which  are  unqualified  successes  are  rare.  But  in  this  case,  the 
talent  of  the  artist  has  been  so  happily  inspired  by  the  talent  of 
the  writer,  that  each  heightens  the  effect  produced  by  the  other. 

The  artist  is  the  second,  not  the  first,  but  he  has  entered  so 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  text,  that  his  interpretation  is 
well-nigh  perfect.  Without  him,  we  should  never  have  realized 
to  the  full,  the  delightful  fatuity  of  the  King  of  Hearts,  or  the 
ferocity  of  his  terrible  Consort,  with  the  penchant  for  behead- 
ing all  who  offended  her,  or  the  fussiness  of  '^  Brer  Rabbit,"  or 
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the  immense  dignity  of  the  caterpillar.  His  skilful  pencil 
has  created  a  whole  gallery  of  portraits.  There  is  the  March 
Hare  with  the  wisp  of  hay  about  his  ears,  and  the  Hatter  with 
the  advertising  ticket  on  his  '^  topper :''  ^^  This  style  10|6:^'  the 
wild  light  in  their  eyes  tells  the  tale  of  their  insanity.  In 
striking  contrast  to  their  eccentric  demeanour  is  the  reposeful 
manner  of  the  Dormouse,  whose  ideal  of  life  has  been  so 
admirably  summed  up  as  ^^  nuts  ready  cracked,  and  between 
nuts,  sleep.''  Here  are  many  ingenious  turns  in  the  plates. 
The  most  original  conception  of  all,  is  the  melancholy  Mock- 
Turtle  who  was  once  a  real  turtle.  For  this  the  artist  found  no 
hint  in  the  text ;  so  he  grafted  the  head,  tail  and  hindlegs  of  a 
calf  on  the  carapace  and  fore-flippers  of  a  tortoise ;  and  a  more 
woe-begone  beast  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  fact  or  fable.  I 
have  always  wanted  to  know  Ruskin's  opinion  of  the  Gryphon, 
having  in  mind  his  famous  criticism  of  the  Lombardic  and 
Renaissance  griffins  in  "  Modern  Painters.''  Are  the  lion  and 
eagle  natures  perfectly  fused  in  it?  Would  the  motion  of  this 
creature's  wings  give  it  the  ear-ache?  In  my  humble  judge- 
ment, it  seems  a  most  satisfactory  result  of  the  constructive 
imagination.  As  he  lies  asleep,  in  the  way  of  AUce  and  the 
Duchess,  he  looks  Uke  a  coiled  steel  spring.  When  his  hand  is 
perfectly  free,  our  artist  is  perhaps  even  more  amusing.  The 
humours  of  the  trial  scene  are  almost  wholly  original  and 
admirable,  the  finest  perhaps  being  the  portraits  of  the  counsel, 
an  eagle,  a  crow,  and  a  parrot,  all  in  barrister's  robes  and  wigs. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  trial,  where  the  King-judge  is  ex- 
plaining so  lucidly  to  the  jury,  the  verses  imputed  to  the  Knave, 
all  the  lawyers  are  sound  asleep.  Most  of  all  are  we  grateful 
for  the  pictures  of  AUce.  She  is  not  a  perfect  heroine.  She 
has  her  little  tempers,  is  not  exactly  philosophical  in  distress; 
nor  is  she  altogether  free  from  certain  affectations,  and  a  desire 
to  show  off.  But  this  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  her.  She 
is  a  capital  representative  of  the  finest  race  of  children  in  the 
world,  a  substantial,  graceful,  well-groomed,  innocent,  fresh- 
faced,  little  English  lass,  and  ^' sweet  as  English  air  could  make 
her."     There  is  a  certain  national  primness  in  all  her  attitudes, 
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suggestive  of  nursery  governesses  and  extremely  well-regulated 
families.  She  is  a  little  gentlewoman,  never  forgetting  her 
manners.  The  finest  grotesque  to  my  mind  is  the  picture  in  which 
she  appears  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  that  turned,  dream- 
fashion,  into  a  pig.  The  contrast  between  the  sweet,  shy, 
wondering  face  of  the  lovely  child  and  the  smug  vulgaritv  of 
the  little  porker  is  simply  dehghtful.  It  is  Titania,  queen  of  the 
fairies,  caressing  Nick  Bottom  the  weaver,  over  again.  Memor- 
able also,  is  AHce's  comment  on  the  transformation.  ^'  If  it 
had  grown  up,''  she  said  to  herself,  '^  it  would  have  been  a 
dreadfully  ugly  child;  but  it  makes  rather  a  handsome  pig,  I 
think.''  And  she  began  to  think  over  other  children  she  knew, 
who  might  do  very  well  as  pigs." 

And  who  is  the  artist?  Some  young  lady,  with  a  talent  for 
draughtsmanship?  Some  student  in  the  Academy  schools? 
Not  at  all.  The  illustrator  of  this  child's  story-book  is  the 
veteran  artist,  Sir  John  Tenniel,  who  for  forty  years  has 
probably  done  as  much  as  any  one  man  to  form  English  opinion 
on  political  and  social  questions.  For  forty  years  his  cartoons 
have  had  the  place  of  honour  in  Punch,  They  have  been 
collected  in  two  volumes,  and  constitute  a  pictorial  history  of 
the  period.  They  have  noticeably  increased,  not  fallen  off  in 
power,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  ^^  General  F^vrier  turned 
Traitor,"  on  the  death  of  Czar  Nicholas,  and  ^^  Dropping  the 
Pilot  "  on  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck,  are  of  European  interest 
and  importance.  His  portrait  shows  a  worn,  hard  face  rather 
stern,  Hke  that  of  a  general,  who  had  seen  many  campaigns.  It 
seems  like  condescension  for  an  artist  of  this  importance  to 
make  pictures  for  children ;  but  Tenniel  did  not  think  it  beneath 
him.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Pennell,  who  is  well  qualified  to  judge, 
is  that  from  the  artist's  point  of  view,  Tenniel's  '^  Alice  "  draw- 
ings are  his  very  best  work. 

Of  a  more  important  personage  still,  that  is  to  say  the 
author  himself,  I  have,  as  the  scientific  gentleman  said  at  the 
christening,  no  facts  to  communicate;  or  at  least,  very  few. 
Everyone  knows  that  he  was  a  mathematical  don  of  the  most 
aristocratic  college  in  Oxford;  and  that  Lewis  Carroll  is  merely 
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a  pen-name,  well  exchanged  for  his  real  patronymic,  Charles 
Lutwidge  Dodgson.  In  private  life,  he  was  pleasant  and  un- 
assuming. An  old  bachelor,  he  was  a  most  devoted  friend  of 
children,  delighting  to  entertain  them  in  his  rooms,  getting  up 
plays  for  them  to  act,  and  keeping  elaborate  mechanical  toys 
for  their  amusement.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  recluse,  repre- 
senting the  most  conservative,  not  to  say,  reactionary  type  of 
Oxford  scholar.  He  avoided  notoriety,  did  not  write  for  the 
magazines,  was  never  interviewed.  Nine  men  out  of  ten,  on 
making  such  a  hit  as  ^^  Alice,''  would  be  tempted  to  rush  at 
once  into  the  market,  with  hasty  replicas  of  his  first  success. 
But  ^^Lewis  Carroll "  did  no  such  thing;  he  waited,  and  in  thirty 
years,  wrote  just  two  other  books.  It  is  surprising  how  little  is 
known  about  him.  A  biography  has  been  published  since  his 
death,  but  the  further  facts  contained  are  astonishingly  few 
and  unimportant.  But  little  more  is  needed  to  make  him 
known  to  us.  The  man  who  created  '^  Alice  "  and  told  the  tale  of 
her  adventures  is  a  brother  to  all  the  world.  We  know  him  as 
well  as  if  we  had  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  To  me, 
the  most  striking  fact  is  his  devotion  to  mathematics,  ^'  the 
hard-grained  muses  of  the  cube  and  square."  In  fact,  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  open  a  digression  after  the  manner  of  Swift, 
on  the  ways  and  traits  of  mathematicians.  I  have  known  one 
or  two  of  first-rate  ability  and  I  have  heard  traditions  of  the 
demigods  of  the  science.  The  popular  notion  of  the  mathe- 
matician is  a  Mr.  Dry-as-dust,  constructed  out  of  conic  sections 
and  talking  in  algebraic  formulas.  My  observation  runs 
averse  to  all  this.  The  most  salient  feature  in  their  charac- 
ters is  mirthf ulness,  not  to  say  frivolity.  We  had — alas !  we 
have  no  longer — in  one  Canadian  college  a  fine  example  of 
mathematical  mirthfulness.  He  was  no  more  famous  for  his 
ability  as  a  teacher  than  for  his  genial  wit,  his  good  sayings, 
sometimes  rather  caustic,  to  say  nothing  of  his  skill  in  chess,  in 
whist,  with  the  flute  and  with  the  fishing-rod.  No  more 
convincing  instance  could  be  found  of  the  exhilarating  influence 
of  life-long  mathematical  study.  It  is  enough  to  make  us 
forswear  every  other  pursuit  and  branch  of  learning.     Lewis 
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Carroll  had  this  gift  of  humour  of  a  very  rare  and  delicate  kind, 
and  a  poUshed  Oxonian  wit,  hke  Mehssa's  '^  hitting  all . . .  .with 
shafts  of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity !''  His  book  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this;  and  there  are  confirmatory  tales  like  those  of 
the  French  king  already  cited. 

The  real  man,  the  essence  of  his  character  comes  out  in  an 
after-note,  the  appendix  called  ^^The  Easter  Greeting,'^  first 
printed  in  1876.  Few  noted  it,  or  perceived  its  significance. 
Here,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  our  author  lays  bare  his 
own  motives,  and  reveals  unsuspected  riches  of  character.  Its 
tenor  may  be  known  from  this  extract:  '*  And  if  I  have 
written  anything  to  add  to  those  stores  of  innocent  and  healthy 
amusement  that  are  laid  up  in  books  for  the  children  I  love 
so  well,  it  is  surely  something  I  may  hope  to  look  back  upon 
without  shame  and  sorrow  (as  how  much  of  hfe  must  then  be 
recalled !)  when  my  turn  comes  to  walk  through  the  valley  of 
shadows.^' 

Not  then  as  a  mere  jeu  (Tesprit  of  a  busy  thinker,  not 
merely  as  a  diversion  of  the  nursery,  are  we  to  regard  this  tale 
of  Wonderland !  To  the  author,  the  book  is  a  serious  effort, 
an  achievement ;  and  we  may  well  adopt  his  point  of  view,  for 
the  significance  of  it  lies  deep.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  symptom  of 
a  great  change  which  has  taken  place  about  us  silently,  almost 
without  our  knowledge,  a  change  in  our  attitude  to  the  child. 
The  child's  book  of  the  early  Victorian  type  was  severely  im- 
proving. It  still  retained  the  impress  of  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton.  Its  aim  was  to  improve  the  child's  mind  by  informing 
him  of  certain  facts,  or  his  morals  by  preaching  at  him.  What- 
ever jam  there  might  be  was  rather  poor  and  acid,  and  never 
really  disguised  the  taste  of  the  pills.  The  books  most  in 
favour  were,  frankly,  twaddle,  like  the  inexpressible  ^^  Beech- 
nut ''  and  "  Rollo  ''  types,  or  cheerful  Uttle  tales  of  very  good 
httle  boys  and  girls,  who  were  so  very,  very  good,  that  they 
died  very  young  to  the  mingled  distress  and  edification  of 
parents  and  friends.  The  old  notion  was,  apparently,  that 
anything  was  good  enough  for  children.  Though  wit,  grace, 
humour,  harmony,  beauty  might  be  good  for  grown  people,  the 
proper  elements  for  the  tender,  sensitive  intelligence  in  process 
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of  growth,  was  diilness.  Cheap  books,  in  every  sense,  ill-writ- 
ten, worse  printed,  with  a  few  coarse  wood-cuts  filled  the  nursery- 
shelf.  The  change  the  last  fifty  years  has  seen  in  the  reading 
matter  for  children  amounts  to  a  revolution.  Consider  for  a 
moment,  the  portent  of  our  foremost  EngUsh  critic,  Andrew 
Lang,  editing,  with  the  help  of  many  scholars,  a  series  of  fairy- 
tales for  children;  of  Tennyson  writing  verses  for  them;  of  the 
most  skilful  artists  in  the  land  making  pictures  for  them.  Think 
of  the  magazines  for  their  exclusive  benefit;  of  the  annual 
output  of  books  made  especially  for  the  little  ones,  and  it 
begins  to  dawn  upon  us  that  this  is  the  children's  age.  These 
things  would  have  been  regarded  as  absurd  a  centur}^  ago, 
when  children  were  regarded,  more  or  less,  as  a  necessary 
nuisance.  We  see  now  that  the  true  absurdity  lies  in  failing 
to  study,  understand,  and  rightly  educate  the  child.  The 
rise,  growth,  and  application  of  the  kindergarten  system 
has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  science  of  education  and 
on  philosophy.  This  new  attitude  towards  childhood  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ideas  the  nineteenth  century 
acquired  and  handed  on. 

We  talk  gloomily  of  coming  evils,  loss  of  faith,  the 
madness,  misery,  and  sin  of  the  masses,  the  weakness  of  gov- 
ernments everywhere,  the  greed  and  insolent  power  of  capital; 
and  there  is  evil  enough  at  our  very  doors  to  make  the  most 
selfish  and  comfortable  and  unthinking  of  us  ill  at  ease  at  times. 
But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  and  subtle  forces  work- 
ing silently  about  us  for  good.  A  living  book  is  a  great  power. 
Ruskin  says  that  the  imagination  in  its  play  is  either  mournful 
or  mischievous;  and  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  invent  a 
fairy-tale  which  is  neither  the  one  or  the  other.  But  this, 
^^  Lewis  Carroll  '^  has  done.  His  book  has  influenced  and  will 
influence  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children;  and  that  in- 
fluence can  only  be  for  good.  We  know  its  own  attitude 
towards  the  work  of  his  hand.  Tiny  and  humble  as  the  book 
may  seem,  almost  unimportant,  it  manifests  the  spirit  of  a 
very  wise  Teacher,  who  spoke  many  weighty  words,  but  kept 
his  tenderest  for  the  little  children. 

Archibald  MacMechan. 


AN  OLD  WOMAN 

ROSEANNE  MARTIN,  Uke  EUa^s  old  friend,  now  with 
God,  was  a  wonderful  example  of  longevity.  Her 
seventy  years,  when  I  remember  her  first,  were  a  spectacle  of 
how  long  a  human  being  could  live,  as  viewed  by  the  abbre- 
viated creatures  over  whom  she  had  elder  authority.  But 
she  kept  about  until  she  was  ninety-two,  and  all  the  while 
between  seventy  and  ninety  was  a  symbol  of  old  age  to  those 
whom  she  had  nursed  when  they  were  babies.  If  she  were 
here  to-day,  she  could  teach  young  people  items  in  the 
account  of  man^s  age  which  we  run  up  so  quickly  on  our 
fingers  to  twenty-five  and  then  take  to  re-counting  more  or 
less  doubtfully. 

There  is  an  Eastern  saying  which  Mrs.  Martin  would 
have  scorned,  or  rather  disregarded,  because  it  says  nothing 
of  a  definite  character.  Yet  now  that  the  time  has  come  to  pay 
a  poor  tribute  to  her  memory,  the  meaning  of  the  Oriental 
sage  blows  itself  with  Uttle  puffs  from  the  wind  of  memory 
down  on  the  page  which  I  am  writing.  So  on  a  Canadian 
seashore,  where  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  whisper 
on  the  beaches  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  a  little  ridge  of 
golden  sand  will  form  any  summer  day  on  the  pages  of  an 
open  book  which  you  may  have  read  some  length  of  time  in 
company  with  wind  and  weather:  ^^  Many  grains  of  incense 
on  the  same  altar,"  the  saying  runs;  ^' one  drops  sooner, 
another  later.  .  .  it  makes  no  difference.''  If  there  is 
anything  cheerful,  and  sturdily  independent  of  their  fate,  in 
the  falling  of  these  grains  of  frankincense  on  the  unseen 
altar,  then  that  was  how  Roseanne  was  touched  by  the  dis- 
solving flame  and  changed  into  a  tiny  part  of  the  disappearing 
cloud  of  incense. 

Roseanne  Martin  was  born  a  Pretzel.  Her  father  was 
one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  who  came  to  Canada  with  the 
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same  migration  which  brought  the  United  Empire  loyalists. 
Neither  woods,  nor  Indians,  nor  lack  of  bread,  nor  strenuous 
labour  could  daunt  the  men  who  undertook  that  journey. 
Roseanne's  soul  must  have  been  shaped  on  the  road  from 
Pennsylvania.  After  I  had  sense  enough  to  recognize  what 
a  temper  of  endurance  the  old  lady  had,  I  used  to  set  myself 
foohsh  questions  as  to  whether  it  was  the  soul  of  Roseanne 
that  lifted  Roseanne^s  body  over  the  trying  obstacles  which 
life  and  relatives  placed  about  her  feet,  or  whether  a  superb 
constitution  defied  soul  and  relatives  alike.  Mrs.  Martin 
herself  never  wasted  time  in  debating  anything. 

But  the  Pretzel  who  was  a  Canadian  pioneer  dulled  his 
axe  against  the  tall  shaft  of  some  few  score  trees,  and  then  took 
farewell  of  Roseanne  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  The  Pretzels 
were  a  large  family.  I  neglected,  however,  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  Mr.  PretzeFs  comparatively  early  death.  Thus, 
even  at  ninety-two,  it  is  proved  thatjmany  interesting  ques- 
tions are  left  unanswered  entirely  through  the  dilatory  habits 
of  the  up  and  coming  generation.  Roseanne  did  not  exactly 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  her  mother  was  a  widow,  but  the  widow- 
hood was  a  basic  part  of  her  stories  to  the  household  juniors. 
Not  that  Mrs.  Martin  ever  did  relate  stories.  The  practice 
would  have  been  against  her  utiUtarian  habits.  She  let  fall 
brief  facts  of  pioneer  life.  What  had  impressed  her,  she 
took  care  should  impress  us.  Roseanne  as  a  child  must  have 
been  a  hard-worked  httle  creature.  But  the  dearest  picture 
I  have  of  her  is  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  untouched  woods, 
clad  in  her  Httle  homespun  dress  dyed  brown  with  butternut, 
not  daring  to  breathe  the  scented  air,  whilst  a  bear  devoured 
the  sweet,  red  raspberries  meant  for  the  Pretzel  preserving 
kettle. 

I  know  that  Mrs.  Pretzel,  Roseanne^s  mother,  was  a 
widow  because  she  was  under  the  guardianship  of  a  saintly 
but  eccentric  character  who  left  a  fund  for  distributing  Bibles 
to  the  school  children  of  the  city  where  Roseanne  dwelt  in 
later  life.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  kept  the  distribution  in 
his  own  hands.     Polly's  children —Polly  was  the  name  of 
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Mrs.  Martinis  mother  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  saintly  character — ^were  given  Bibles  as  soon  as 
they  were  ten  years  old.  The  fact  of  Bibles  being  given  to 
children  was  a  primal  circumstance  of  life  when  we  were  junior 
to  Mrs.  Martin's  eldership.  We  did  not  know  how  we 
were  going  to  get  them  since  the  saintly  character  had  long 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  But  the  childish  mind  hoped 
against  hope.  The  Bibles  had  to  come  from  somewhere  ac- 
cording to  the  deathless  principles  which  were  implanted  in 
Roseanne's  youth  in  the  wonderfully  fertile  soil  of  early  Ontario. 

The  man  who  gave  away  Bibles  used  to  visit  the  Pretzel 
farm  once  or  twice  a  year.  At  the  gate  he  would  charge  one 
of  the  boys  to  look  after  his  horse.  Then  he  would  walk  around 
all  the  fields,  to  see  if  the  fences  were  well  mended.  If  any  of 
the  rails  were  broken  down,  he  would  say  to  the  boys ;  ^^  Now, 
you  mend  that  right  away,  for  if  you  don't  the  cows  will  get 
into  the  orchard  and  do  lots  of  harm.''  After  this  inspection 
he  would  consent  to  arrive  at  the  house  and  would  say  to 
Roseanne's  mother;  ^^  Well,  Polly,  I  have  looked  at  the  farm, 
and  the  boys  are  doing  well,  but  mind  that  they  keep  up  the 
fences  because  if  they  don't  then  the  cows  will  get  into  the 
orchard  and  do  lots  of  harm." 

These  words  must  have  been  spoken  by  the  saintly 
character  more  than  eighty  years  ago.  But  there  they  are 
exactly  as  he  said  them.  For  Mrs.  Martin  repeated  his  con- 
versation with  the  authenticity  of  an  actual  ear-witness. 

In  Roseanne's  youth,  food  was  baked  in  an  oven,  outside 
the  house,  and  to  heat  the  oven  they  burned  wood  from  the 
farm  which  would  be  worth  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
to-day.  It  was  all,  Mrs.  Martin  said,  curly  maple,  or  beech, 
or  elm.  Apparently  they  knew  how  valuable  the  wood 
was.  But  they  could  not  help  themselves.  They  had 
to  burn  their  potential  riches.  As  Roseanne  remem- 
bered it,  the  maples  harvested  on  the  Pretzel  farm  were 
either  ^^  curly  "  or  ^^  bird's  eye."  These  two  words  were 
among    the    most    extraordinary     and    mysterious    known 
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in  the  age  of  long  pinafores.  Since  then  I  have  learned 
with  a  feeling  of  verbal  poverty  that  they  mean  the  same  thing. 

It  is  little  to  tell  of  the  days  when  Roseanne  was  young, 
this  burning  of  wood.  But  Uke  most  people  who  have  Uved 
through  great  vicissitudes,  who  have  been  stretched  upon 
the  rack  of  the  world,  she  had  nothing  to  say  of  the  great  events 
of  her  life.  Silence  had  fallen  upon  her  lips.  She  was  a  dili- 
gent sempstress  and  contriver  of  garments  out  of  odd  pieces. 
A  stocking  ready  on  her  needles  was  kept  against  an  emergency 
of  idleness.  But  labour  just  to  be  busy  had  no  charms  for 
Mrs.  Martin.  When  her  will  was  set  in  a  direction  favourable 
for  relaxation,  she  would  bake,  and  give  away  with  discrimina- 
tion ginger  snaps,  which  brought  tears  of  gingery  pain  to 
the  eyes  of  trusting,  greedy,  innocent  youth.  The  tears  were 
always  a  great  surprise  to  Mrs.  Martin  who  had  baked  the 
ginger  snaps  in  good  faith  as  a  high  treat.  '*  The  ginger  is 
too  hot  for  the  Uttle  young  thing,^^  was  her  dictum.  ^^  Never 
mind,  when  you  are  a  few  years  older  you  will  Uke  them.'' 
She  pointed  to  the  older  recipients,  crunching  boldly,  bhthely 
and  with  untearful  eyes.  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  perhaps, 
are  indurated  to  ginger.     But  that  is  long  ago! 

There  must  have  been  a  Martin.  But  we  never  knew  him, 
never  heard  where  he  came  from,  nor  where  he  had  gone. 
Roseanne  was  left  with  two  children.  In  all  the  years  of  her 
companionship  with  us  she  did  not  mention  her  husband's 
name.  Yet  after  we  grew  old  enough  she  used  to  speak  of  other 
tragedies.  One  of  the  two  children  when  a  woman  might 
have  been  named  Goneril  or  Regan.  The  other  got  a  queer 
husband  who  expected  her  to  keep  house  on  nothing.  Such 
an  expectation  on  the  part  of  mankind  is  more  common  in 
some  circles  than  is  generally  believed. 

Although  Mrs.  Martin  never  spoke  of  her  own  husband, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  between  the  years  of  eighty  and 
ninety  she  could  address  a  limited  audience  on  the  habits  of 
husbands  in  general  with  an  incisive  eloquence  which  indi- 
cated a  Uvely  and  penetrative  mind.  But  when  she  got  as 
far  as  the  late  eighties,  she  gave  up  blaming  human  nature 
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at  all,  and  at  ninety-two  passed  away  as  gently  as  any  ^'  Chris- 
tom  child/'  Yet  I  remember  an  earlier  period  when  Mrs. 
Martin's  temper  was  a  thing  to  fear.  It  never  actually  fell 
on  anything  belonging  to  my  mother.  My  mother  was  Mrs. 
Martin's  idea  of  an  Angel,  with  far  more  sense  and  kindness 
of  a  practical  nature  than  any  angel  ever  had.  But  in  spite 
of  her  admiration  for  the  angelical  qualities,  Mrs.  Martin's 
temper  was  of  the  character  of  a  volcano.  When  an  eruption 
was  on  children  laid  willing  legs  to  the  ascent  of  the  stairs 
which  led  to  the  quiet  country  where  the  Angel  lived. 

Mrs.  Martin's  actual  old  age  must  have  begun  when  she 
was  about  eighty-five.  After  that  when  little  absences  threat- 
ened between  Roseanne  and  any  of  her  friends,  she  would  re- 
mark cheerfully,  yet  with  the  glint  of  a  tear  in  the  comer  of 
one  eye,  that  she  was  likely  not  to  see  you  again.  Roseanne 
kept  the  evenest  balance  between  going  and  staying  which 
could  be  maintained  by  the  mind  of  a  mortal.  None  of  your 
saintly,  weeping  aspirations  to  be  done  with  life  for  Mrs. 
Martin  !  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  did  not  commit  her- 
self to  any  desire  for  prolonged  existence.  She  made  little 
jokes  and  enjoyed  them  up  to  the  edge  of  beyond.  At  ninety 
she  travelled  down  town  on  the  arm  of  a  granddaughter  and 
bought  a  new  '^  front "  of  smooth  brown  hair,  the  old  one 
scarcely  coming  up  to  her  idea  of  what  a  last  appearance 
ought  to  be  on  this  or  any  stage.  While  she  did  not  exactly 
hide  behind  the  door  and  spring  out  upon  the  family  a  new 
Roseanne  in  a  new  wig,  she  did  so  just  as  nearly  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  subsequent  denial  of  having  known  that  any- 
one was  there. 

If  Roseanne  had  a  genius,  it  was  for  home-made  medicines. 
The  criterion  of  amateur  medicine  is  taste.  In  remedial  brews 
Mrs.  Martin  consulted  her  own  taste  entirely.  The  pharmaco- 
poeia of  pioneer  Canada,  judging  by  Roseanne's  draughts, 
would  constitute  a  fascinating  study  in  early  and  evil  medicines. 
She  used  to  take  to  her  ultimate  day  a  mixture  of  brandy,  salt- 
petre, and  pepper,  but  latterly  complained  of  its  want  of  taste. 
A  person  in  any  company  where  she  was,  who  mentioned 
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heedlessly  a  sore  throat  or  pain  in  the  chest  was  borne  down 
upon  by  Roseanne.  She  was  gifted,  too,  in  explaining  what 
went  on  inside  the  mortal  frame.  A  proper  young  lady, 
whose  digestion  had  deserted  her  but  who  believed  in  mention- 
ing the  physical  ally  only  with  vague  allusiveness,  was  ad- 
vised by  Roseanne  to  drink  copiously  of  the  juice  of  wild 
cherries,  as  bitter  as  possible.  ^'  Your  stomach,''  Mrs.  Martin 
declared,  ^^  has  gone  all  smooth.  Drink  wild  cherry  juice 
and  it  will  crinkle  it  up  again  as  it  ought  to  be.'' 

Mrs.  Martin,  while  denying  the  possession  of  an  educa- 
tion, could  write  her  name,  and  did  so  with  neatness  up  to  the 
end,  although  her  hands  were  crippled  with  rheumatism. 
But  before  she  began  the  signature  she  always  used  to  say 
that  she  could  not  write,  leaving  a  youthful  audience  to  infer 
that  she  never  had  been  taught.  She  said  nothing  of  school. 
But  she  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  women  who  have  yet 
spent  their  days  in  Canada.  No  modern  invention  was  passed 
over  unnoticed  by  Roseanne.  If  one  of  her  better-informed 
friends  did  not  come  to  see  her  soon  after  any  striking  modern 
advance  was  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  she  would  send  for 
the  most  convenient  person  and  have  that  invention,  or 
discovery,  or  treasure  trove  of  intelligence  explained  at  length. 
It  was  useless  to  pretend  that  the  contrivance  could  not  be 
elucidated.  It  had  to  be.  She  was  a  keen  student  of  human 
nature,  and  knew  every  interesting  biography  in  her  neighbor- 
hood. Most  of  the  important  people  in  Mrs.  Martin's  city 
would  have  been  surprised,  and  should  have  been  gratified, 
if  they  had  known  how  intimately  Roseanne  was  acquainted 
with  their  past  and  present  history.  The  chances  were  that  she 
could  tell  them  a  thing  or  two  about  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
of  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  ignorant.  Naturally  as  she  grew  older  she  loved 
to  talk  of  how  life  used  to  be  Uved  when  she  was  young,  but 
never  to  the  exclusion  of  hearing  about  contemporary  science, 
politics,  discovery,  and  life  in  general.  She  knew  something 
of  Canadian  partyism  and  had  her  own  opinion  of  public 
men.  Roseanne  kept  such  a  mind  as  this,  and  did  it 
on  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week,  with  a  store  of  well-woven 
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garments  which  she  had  laid  by,  principally  made  up  of 
friendly  exchanges  with  the  Angel.  Historical  fact  compels 
the  statement  that  when  Mrs.  Martin  was  eighty-five  a  small 
legacy  fell  in  on  the  death  of  her  long  invisible  husband. 
She  regarded  the  windfall  as  a  humorous  circumstance, 
although  providential  in  its  event  like  the  falling  of  manna  ; 
and  the  humorous  impression  was  distinctly  what  she  gave 
privately  to  one  or  two  older  friends  of  perpetual  fealty. 

There  is  not  a  family  so  poor  in  the  world,  I  suppose, 
but  has  an  old  woman  in  its  connexion  who  bears  some  faint 
resemblance  to  Roseanne.  Oh,  to  strike  once  the  rock  of 
human  nature  and  let  streams  of  hidden  tenderness  and 
loyalty  flow  out  !  ^^  Old  woman  '^  is  easily  said,  but  it  is  long 
in  the  living.  What  sacred  words  they  are,  these  two, 
placed  side  by  side — old  woman — ^with  an  encircling  halo 
shining  brighter  than  gold.  Say  them  kindly  in  a  whisper, 
and  think  of  the  old  women  you  have  known.  God  help  us, 
the  words  have  been  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  But  if  you 
have  known  anyone  wiser  than  your  old  friend,  I  have  known 
no  one  wiser  than  Roseanne.  It  was  her  old  womanhood 
that  was  so  wise.  She  had  learned  to  be  silent  on  the  great 
shatterings  of  life,  to  be  gay  in  her  old  age,  and  to  have  a  sweet 
temper.  Dear  faded  old  faces,  dear  wrinkled  hands  worn 
with  labour  and  folded  in  the  patient  folding  of  old  age,  does 
the  sun  shine  on  more  humbly  accepted  humanity  than  yours? 
There  are  no  such  smiles  as  the  smiles  of  old  women  who 
have  been  mothers  of  children  and  have  learned  the 
impatience  and  folly  of  youth.  Not  a  heart  in  the  world 
but  can  weep  in  the  memory  of  some  old  woman  of  its 
own.  Dost  thou  despise  thy  old  woman,  Oh  foolish 
heart  ?  No,  thou  canst  not,  for  her  old  hand  was 
always  ready  to  smooth  every  sorrow  of  thine  away.  Such 
was  Roseanne.  But  it  was  love  and  not  sentimental  praises, 
that  she  asked  not  but  coveted.  We  exchanged  not  once  a 
religious  observation  until  the  last  morning,  although  I  knew 
her  as  a  consistent  Methodist.  Then  I  said,  ^^  The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd, ^^  in  a  foolishly  wavering  voice ;  and  she  answered 
by  a  barely   audible,  but   indescribably   cordial  affirmation. 
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not  an  articulate  word  but  more  eloquent,  and  as  faint  as  a 
steady  pulse  of  the  heart.  Even  while  speaking  I  knew  with 
an  inward  smile  that  if  Roseanne  had  been  in  my  place  and  I 
in  hers  her  voice  would  not  have  wavered. 

Mrs.  Martin  was  not  explicit  in  terms  of  affection.  But 
she  dearly  loved  Canada.  I  think  she  would  have  liked  to  feel 
that  her  ninety  years  had  gone  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  life 
in  the  country  where  she  had  known  a  woman^s  ecstacies 
and  tragedies.  She  conceded  to  a  man  who  dealt  rightly  by 
his  family  a  paramount  interest  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
house.  He  was  a  lawful  potentate.  But  so  was  Roseanne. 
In  her  ungarrulous  way  she  made  it  plain  that  she  liked  to 
hear  of  young  women  doing  well  in  employments.  House- 
keepers, teachers,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  saleswomen 
had  the  one  quality  that  Roseanne  exacted  of  a  woman. 
If  she  worked  with  her  hands  or  her  mind  she  was  dear  to 
Roseanne.  Young  people  had  liberty  to  play.  But  a  full- 
grown  woman  Roseanne  would  accept  as  an  equal  only  on 
condition  that  she  knew  what  it  was  to  be  weary  after  a 
day's  work.  An  idle  woman  was  her  abhorrence.  Roseanne's 
ninety  years'  old  prayer  for  Canadian  women  was  that  they 
should  work  and  bear  responsibility.  It  was  the  one  spoken 
conviction  she  bequeathed. 

Dear,  fine,  silent,  humorous  Roseanne  !  Not  brilliant 
but  permanent,  not  demonstrative  but  unfailing:  she  was  of 
the  pioneer  character.  Two  centuries  from  now  some  other 
old  Canadian  woman  will  sit  rocking  with  careful  hand  a  baby's 
cradle.  In  her  heart  will  beat  an  echo  of  the  indomitable 
Roseanne.  When  the  nursling,  a  Canadian  girl  two  hundred 
years  away  from  us,  is  old  enough  to  run,  her  feet  will  tread 
more  firm  and  light  because  Roseanne's  feet  travelled  a  jour- 
ney of  ninety-two  years  from  an  old  Ontario  farm.  To  have 
lived  at  the  source  of  a  nation  is  to  set  flowing  an  immortal 
river.  But  then  Roseanne  was  not  famous.  She  was  an  old 
woman,  like  the  old  woman  who  sits  warm  at  your  fire. 
Heaven  make  room  for  every  life-worn,  beautiful  old  woman — 
and  for  us  all. 

Marjory  MacMurchy. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION 

THE  STUDY  of  the  evolution  of  religion  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  human 
mind.  If  religion  be  defined  as  the  belief  in  and  fear  of 
unseen  spirits  who  have  power  to  help  or  harm  mankind,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  man. 
No  tribe  of  savages,  however  degraded,  is  without  it;  and  it  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  highest  and  hoUest  hopes  of 
the  most  advanced  portions  of  our  race.  No  question  could 
therefore  be  of  more  interest  than  the  problem  of  the  general 
growth  and  modification  of  religious  feeling  and  belief.  But 
at  the  outset  of  our  enquiry  we  are  met  with  a  host  of  difficul- 
ties. How  is  such  a  history  to  be  elucidated  ?  What  data 
do  we  possess  ?  Of  the  history  of  some  of  the  later  dominant 
religions  such  as  Christianity,  Mahometanism,  and  Buddhism, 
which  owe  their  initial  impetus  to  the  compelling  force 
of  a  great  personality,  we  know  a  good  deal.  But  the  origin 
of  such  faiths  as  Brahminism  and  the  ancient  rehgions  of  Rome 
and  Egypt  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  an  immemorial  antiquity; 
and  yet  it  is  on  the  soil  of  such  beliefs  that  the  later  religions 
took  root  and  grew. 

The  only  way  out  of  these  difficulties  is  the  comparative 
method.  Fortunately  for  our  enquiry  there  still  exist  on  the 
earth  fast  diminishing  tribes  of  savages  who  have  remained 
at  a  level  of  culture  comparable  with  that  shown  by  the  oldest 
tools  found  in  the  river  gravels.  These  gravels  accumulated 
around  the  melting  edges  of  the  great  ice  sheet  which  once 
covered  Northern  Europe  and  America.  While  the  great 
river  of  human  progress  carried  other  peoples  onwards  on  its 
bosom,  these  tribes  have  remained  in  stagnant  back-waters. 
If  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  has  remained  stationary,  it  is  a 
fair  inference  that  their  beliefs  have  remained  at  a  primitive 
level  also.    This  argument  of  course  has  been  fiercely  combat- 
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ed  by  those  who  assert  that  mankind  were  originally  in  full 
possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  which  they  lost 
through  their  own  wickedness;  and  that,  whereas  one  chosen 
race  was  selected  as  the  vehicle  of  a  special  revelation,  all 
the  rest  were  allowed  to  wallow  in  ignorance  and  sin. 

Such  a  theory  raises  enormous  moral  difficulties  and  is 
moreover  at  total  variance  with  the  facts.  When  the  so-called 
heathen  religions  are  studied,  so  far  from  our  detecting  any 
traces  of  an  originally  pure  religion  in  them  we  discover  un- 
mistakeable  signs  that  their  original  kernel  resembled  the 
beliefs  of  the  lower  savages.  In  fact,  as  nations  have  advanced 
in  civilization  so  their  religious  beliefs  have  improved ;  for  it 
remains  eternally  true  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.  To 
this  conclusion  that  distinguished  scholar  Sir  William  Ramsay 
has  taken  exception.  In  a  recent  book  he  has  stated  that 
experience  bears  out  the  view  of  Paul,  that  mankind  left  to 
itself  retrogrades  and  does  not  evolve  into  higher  morality. 
There  is  truth  and  untruth  in  this.  In  a  mild  climate  with 
abundance  of  food  man's  mental  advance  stops,  but  man  is 
not  left  to  himself.  Small  portions  of  the  race  are  subjected  to  a 
fierce  struggle  for  existence  and  so  taught  eternal  truth  by  bitter 
experience,  and  these  highly  developed  tribes  subjugate  the 
more  slothful  tribes,  and  so  spread  this  knowledge .  Nay,  it  seems 
that  from  the  reaction  between  the  two  the  leading  thinkers 
are  born.  Therefore  on  the  two-fold  ground  of  the  resemblance 
of  their  tools  to  those  of  the  oldest  fossil  men  and  the  resem- 
blance of  their  beliefs  to  the  oldest  strata  of  the  historical 
religions,  we  may  turn  with  confidence  to  the  savages  as  giving 
us  the  best  clue  to  what  the  beliefs  of  primitive  man  were  like. 
In  such  an  enquiry  stress  is  of  course  to  be  laid  on  those  ele- 
ments which  are  common  to  savage  beliefs  all  over  the  world ; 
recognising  that  each  tribe  has  some  pecularity  of  its  own, 
which  may  have  been  specially  evolved  and  never  have  formed 
part  of  the  basis  on  which  the  beliefs  of  the  higher  races  were 
founded. 

When,  therefore,  these  early  beliefs  are  subjected  to 
scrutiny,  two  elements  are  found  common  to  them  all :  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  reality  of  the  self  or  soul,  and  fear.  The 
first  is  the  distinctively  human  element ;  the  second  is  shared 
by  the  lower  animals.  All  wild  animals,  except  perhaps  the 
largest  and  fiercest  carnivora,  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear. 
They  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  a  world  of  enemies. 
We  are  not  to  picture  to  ourselves  this  fear  as  a  constant 
obsession,  such  as  in  certain  cases  torments  the  lives  of  nervous 
individuals  amongst  civilised  peoples.  Rather  we  are  to 
picture  it  to  ourselves  as  an  emotion  which  is  in  complete 
abeyance  during  periods  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  but  which 
is  called  into  an  overmastering  activity  by  slight  stimuU. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  fear  of  animals  and 
of  men.  Animals  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  all  unusual 
phenomena;  but  if  the  phenomenon  recurs  sufficiently  often 
without  evil  consequences  the  dread  disappears.  Thus  the 
war-horse  is  trained  for  battle  by  being  forced  in  spite  of  its 
terror  to  gallop  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles  of  a  squad  of 
infantry  firing  with  blank  cartridge.  The  emotion  of  fear 
therefore  in  the  first  instance  comes  instinctively  without 
any  definite  image  being  formed  of  the  thing  feared.  But 
in  the  case  of  man  the  object  of  fear  is  always  conceived  as 
an  agency  similar  to  man^s  own  will.  It  is  an  evil  spirit,  and 
the  belief  in  an  evil  spirit,  which  is  oftenest  the  etherealized 
image  of  a  beast  of  prey,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  form  of 
religion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  element  in  early  belief — the 
distinctively  human  self -consciousness.  This  is  shown  first 
in  the  conviction  that  the  human  spirit,  that  is  the  human 
will,  survives  the  death  of  the  body  and  can  enter  into  other 
objects;  and  in  the  explanation  which  the  savage  makes  to 
himself  of  all  the  activity  found  in  nature,  whether  in  animate 
or  inanimate  objects :  all  this  activity  he  supposes  to  be 
due  to  the  agency  of  wills  similar  to  his  own.  Thus,  all 
animals  are  thought  to  have  souls  like  those  of  man,  and 
there  are  similar  souls  in  the  winds,  in  the  rivers  and 
fountains,  in  the  growing  trees  and  herbs  of  the  field,  and  in 
the  heavenly  bodies.     Most  of  these  spirits  are  either  hostile 
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to,  or  indifferent  to,  the  needs  of  man,  and  yet  if  man  is  to 
survive  he  must  somehow  conciliate  or  evade  them.  How 
is  this  to  be  done  ?  It  is  necessary  to  remind  oneself  that  at 
no  part  of  his  history  has  man  been  a  solitary  animal.  He 
has  always  been  gregarious,  and  to  this  fact  he  has  owed  his 
success  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  clan  or  tribe  is 
however  of  no  use  without  a  leader;  the  chief  is  an  absolutely 
essential  institution,  and  so  is  the  feeling  of  loyalty  which 
makes  his  power  effective.  When  the  chief  dies,  according 
to  primitive  belief,  his  soul  lives  on  and  becomes  the  protecting 
deity  of  the  tribe.  In  dreams  he  reappears  to  those  who  obeyed 
and  followed  him,  and  dream  experiences  are  not  sharply 
separated  from  real  experiences  at  this  stage  of  culture. 
But  when  he  does  not  appear  in  dreams  where  is  he  ?  Primi- 
tive man  answered  at  once — ^incarnate  in  some  animal  which 
then  becomes  the  sacred  animal  or  totem  of  the  tribe.  The 
appropriation  of  a  certain  animal,  by  no  means  always 
one  that  is  hunted  for  food,  as  a  habitation  for  the  spirit  of 
the  chief  is  a  phenomenon  not  easy  to  explain.  It  was  first 
discovered  among  the  savages  of  this  continent;  but  similar 
beliefs  were  found  in  the  natives  of  Central  Australia.  Over 
the  method  by  which  the  totem  grew  up,  violent  disputes 
have  arisen.  In  the  lower  strata  of  savage  life  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  so  irregular  that  paternity  is  always  a  matter 
of  doubt;  and  indeed,  in  some  cases,  incredible  as  the  state- 
ment may  appear,  there  is  no  knowledge  that  this  relation 
has  anything  to  do  with  conception.  A  babe,  it  is  supposed,  is 
conceived  by  the  spirit  of  an  ancestor  entering  into  the 
womb  of  a  woman.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  in- 
evitable that  descent  should  be  reckoned  in  the  female  line. 
Many  writers  suppose  that  the  human  clan  was  originally 
endogamous;  that  is  to  say  that  all  the  males  in  it  paired  with 
all  the  females,  and  that  the  children  born  of  these  unions 
were  the  children  of  the  tribe.  Later,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
young  braves  acquired  the  habit  of  stealing  women  from 
other  clans,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  special  property. 
The  superior  vigour  of  the  offspring  arising  from  these  unions 
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led  to  this  method  of  propagation  obtaining  the  victory  over 
the  older  method,  and  so  marriage  was  evolved.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious  to  find  that  when  peaceable  barter  had 
succeeded  to  violent  robbery  as  a  means  of  obtaining  women, 
the  ceremony  of  capture  should  be  kept  up,  as  it  still  is, 
amongst  the  American  Indians.  Amongst  some  Indian 
tribes  the  would-be  bridegroom,  having  previously  paid  the 
parents,  pursues  the  bride  who  at  any  rate  pretends  to  try 
to  escape  him.  The  older  relations  between  the  sexes,  how- 
ever, still  persisted.  Love  feasts  were  held  at  stated  intervals, 
when  unrestricted  promiscuity  prevailed.  Such  orgies  are 
practically  universal  amongst  savages.  In  connexion  with 
the  cult  of  certain  divinities  they  prevailed  in  the  Greek, 
Babylonian,  and  other  Oriental  religions. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  surmised  that  when  marriage  was 
first  introduced,  before  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  husband 
were  at  all  generally  recognized,  the  children  of  the  stolen 
woman  would  be  called  by  the  name  by  which  her  tribe  was 
known.  He  thinks  that  this  name  was  always  one  bestowed 
by  other  tribes  as  a  nickname.  The  tribe  was  to  itself — ^'  the 
people  '^ :  outsiders  were  alluded  to  as  Mice,  Kangaroos, 
Rabbits,  etc.,  and  hence  inside  the  tribe  there  were  gradually 
to  be  found  communities  of  the  children  of  the  Mouse,  of  the 
Kangaroo,  and  of  the  Rabbit.  These  children  regarded  the 
name  of  their  mother  as  the  mysterious  bond  of  union  be- 
tween them,  and  they  beUeved  that  the  soul  of  their  mother^s 
ancestor  resided  in  the  animal  indicated  by  the  name.  Such 
is  Mr.  Lang's  explanation  of  the  secret  of  the  totem.  It  may 
be  so,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  matter  is  so  simple 
as  that.  But  whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  is 
undoubted  that  primitive  tribes  were  divided  into  clans 
bearing  the  names  of  animals,  and  that  in  all  cases  these  clans 
worshipped  a  divine  ancestor  supposed  to  be  incarnate  in 
the  animal.  Thus  the  ancient  Egyptian  aristocracy  worship- 
ped Horus  the  hawk-god,  who  is  represented  as  a  man  with  a 
hawk's  head.  The  name  Italy  is  said  to  be  connected  with 
Vitalus — ^'  a  cow  '' — and  signified  the  land  of  the  cow  people. 
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The  mythical  leaders  of  the  Saxons  who  invaded  Kent,  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  ^*  StalHon  and  Mare/'  are  nothing  but  the  totems 
of  these  piratical  clans. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on  what  we  have  learned 
as  to  primitive  religion,  we  have  seen  that  it  contained  the 
germs  of  the  ideas  of  God,  of  the  Devil,  and  of  Immortahty. 
God  is  represented  by  the  protecting  spirit  of  a  dead  chief 
incarnate  in  an  animal.  The  devil  is  a  hostile  spirit  incarnate 
in  a  beast  of  prey,  and  the  world  is  full  of  devils,  whilst  to 
each  clan  there  is  at  first  only  one  God,  its  totem.  Religion 
therefore  grew  out  of  the  fear  which  man  shares  with  the 
animals,  coupled  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  soul,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  something  peculiar  to  man  coming  in  at 
one  definite  point  in  evolution  and  marking  the  fine  of  division 
between  man  and  beasts.  This  consciousness  implies  re- 
flexion, a  separation  of  the  ego  from  its  environment;  and 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Lang  has  said,  primitive  religious  stories  are  really 
primitive  scientific  theories,  that  is,  attempts  on  the  part  of 
early  man  to  explain  to  himself  the  dreadful  Nature  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  We  who  belong  to  the  great  community 
of  civihzed  nations  by  whom  Nature  has  been  subjugated, 
have  no  conception  of  the  terrors  which  assailed  our  ancestors, 
when  with  ineflScient  tools  and  poor  clothing  or  none,  they 
wandered  through  the  primeval  forest  and  sought  refuge 
by  night  in  caverns. 

I  have  said  that  the  great  problem  confronting  early  man 
was  how  the  legion  of  devils  animating  Nature  was  to  be  con- 
trolled. Now  the  chief,  in  order  to  exercise  his  function,  had 
to  secure  obedience ;  and  every  member  of  the  tribe,  no  doubt, 
experienced  the  force  of  his  overpowering  will,  as  expressed 
in  the  word  of  command.  If  the  chief  could  so  bind  the  spirits 
of  his  followers,  must  he  not,  it  was  thought,  be  also  able  to 
control  the  other  spirits  as  well  ?  Hence  arose  the  idea  of 
magic  or  medicine  and  the  belief  in  the  chief  as  a  magician. 
Natives  in  Central  Africa  firmly  believe  that  their  medicine- 
men can  make  the  rain  fall.  The  principal  instrument  by 
which  the  members  of  the  tribe  were  made  to  obey  was  the 
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word  of  command,  and  so  the  curious  idea  grew  up  that  power 
over  anything  was  secured  if  once  the  correct  name  to  use  was 
known.     This  is  the  origin  of  the  speU. 

But  the  tribe  could  in  many  cases  be  got  to  act  together 
by  an  imitation  or  suggestion  of  the  action  it  was  desired  that 
they  should  engage  in,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  magic  ritual. 
Hence  the  belief  also  in  the  efficacy  of  such  means  of  destroy- 
ing hated  rivals  as  making  waxen  images  of  them,  and  then 
sticking  pins  in  these  and  melting  them  slowly  before  a  fire. 
The  person  represented  was  believed  to  fall  into  a  decline  and 
waste  away  as  the  image  melted.  The  marvel  of  marvels  is 
that  such  beliefs  have  been  so  astonishingly  persistent.  Once 
one's  attention  is  directed  to  the  matter  one  sees  that  the 
innocent  superstitions  of  childhood  have  their  roots  in  an 
immemorial  past. 

So  far  man  had  progressed  whilst  still  in  the  hunting 
stage,  a  stage  in  which  he  has  passed  the  greatest  portion  of 
his  sojourn  upon  this  earth.  The  oldest  implements  may 
date  from  200,000  to  300,000  years  old,  but  the  first  traces  of 
domestic  animals  and  of  cultivated  plants  do  not  go  back 
more  than  from  20,000  to  30,000  years.  It  is  believed  that 
the  arts  of  keeping  animals  and  of  cultivating  plants  were 
first  introduced  by  women,  and  it  appears  as  if  this  led  to  a 
great  improvement  in  woman's  position.  She  became  in 
this  way  the  owner  of  real  estate.  Formerly  the  woman  was 
carried  off  by  her  husband  ;  now,  however,  the  husband  in 
many  cases  came  to  live  with  his  wife  in  her  father's  tribe, 
amongst  whom  he  was  regarded  as  merely  a  guest.  So  only 
can  we  explain  to  ourselves  that  many  civilized  nations  ap- 
pear to  have  passed  through  a  matriarchal  stage  when  the 
divinities  are  conceived  of  as  feminine. 

Man,  we  know,  is  by  no  means  the  only  being  who  keeps 
domestic  animals.  The  ants  do  the  same.  One  species 
of  ant  has  imprisoned  as  excessively  useful  domestic  servants 
another  species  of  ant.  It  is  believed  that  this  extraordinary 
arrangement  arose  in  this  way.  Ants  are  essentially  foraging 
animals  who  wander  about  gathering  up  everything  that 
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looks  edible  and  carrying  it  back  to  the  nest.  Amongst 
such  finds  are  in  many  cases  the  pupae  of  other  ants.  Now, 
if  in  some  cases  these  pupae  were  left  undevoured  and  hatched 
out  and  commenced  their  instinctive  activities  of  tending 
the  home  larvae,  an  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  colony,  and 
the  habit  of  not  devouring  such  pupae  would  grow.  Now, 
in  a  similar  way,  we  may  believe  that  primitive  hunters 
sometimes  brought  home  to  their  wives  the  young  of  the 
animal  they  hunted,  by  whom  they  were  reared  in  the  first 
instance  as  pets.  When  game  became  scarce,  and  when  the 
usefulness  of  these  pets  as  a  supplemental  source  of  food 
supply  was  demonstrated,  the  primitive  practice  of  hunting 
would  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  pastoral  life.  So  too 
it  is  thought  that  the  cultivation  of  plants  was  initiated  by 
the  women  who  buried  seeds  in  the  ground  near  the  camp. 
When  therefore  we  probe  into  the  earliest  religious  ideas  of 
several  of  the  civiUzed  nations,  we  find  that  the  tutelary 
deity  was  conceived  of  under  the  form  of  the  beneficent 
Earth-Mother,  Ishtar  in  Babylonia,  Isis  in  Egypt,  and 
Aphrodite  in  Greece,  who  bore  in  her  womb  all  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  surmised  that  in  the  Earth- 
Mother  we  see  the  dim  recollection  of  some  skilful  tribal  mother 
whose  spirit  was  still  thought  of  as  inhabiting  the  ground  on 
which  so  much  of  her  efforts  had  been  spent  when  alive. 
When,  however,  agriculture  and  the  keeping  of  cattle  had 
made  such  strides  that  the  energies  of  men  were  withdrawn 
from  hunting  and  given  to  them,  the  male  deities  reappeared 
and  the  Earth-Mother  receded  although  still  worshipped.  At 
first  she  had  had  such  an  expansion  of  her  functions  that  she 
was  conceived  of  as  incarnate  not  only  in  the  ground  but 
in  the  sun  whose  beams  promoted  growth,  nay  even  in  the 
clouds  and  rain. 

No  doubt  in  the  early  villages  of  the  Euphrates  Valley 
she  was  worshipped,  in  one  under  one  aspect  and  in  another 
under  another  aspect  of  her  character.  When  the  villages 
were  co-ordinated  into  kingdoms  these  aspects  were  separated 
as  distinct  male-gods.     Thus  Marduk  became  the  God  of 
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Light  and  Spring  in  Babylonia,  and  Apollo  performed  a 
similar  function  in  Greece.  By  this  time,  too,  marriage  was 
better  organized,  and  the  necessary  function  of  the  male 
better  understood,  and  so  we  find  that  kinship  was  reckoned 
through  the  male.  To  the  Earth-Mother  becomes  added  a  divine 
lover  or  husband, — the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks,  and  Tammuz  of 
the  Semites,  and  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians.  Since  the 
Earth-Mother  yields  her  fruit  only  at  certain  seasons,  the  legend 
arose  that  she  was  fruitful  only  so  long  as  she  consorted  with 
her  lover,  and  when  the  barren  time  approached — the  dry 
season  in  sub-tropical  regions  and  winter  in  colder  ones — ^it 
was  believed  that  her  lover  was  slain.  When  the  spring  re- 
turned he  was  regarded  as  having  risen  again  from  the  dead. 
Hence  there  were  two  great  festivals  in  this  rehgion,  that  in 
spring  to  rejoice  in  the  resurrection  of  the  divine  lover,  and 
that  in  the  autumn  to  mourn  his  death.  The  spring  festival 
was  the  occasion  for  promiscuous  intercourse,  which  was 
believed  to  have  a  magic  effect  in  bringing  about  the  union 
of  the  Earth-Mother  with  her  consort  and  so  promoting  fer- 
tility. In  the  graphic  pages  of  Parkman  a  somewhat  similar 
beUef  is  related  of  the  American  Indians.  A  scene  is  described 
in  which  orgies  of  this  kind  were  enacted  in  order  to  cure  the 
illness  of  a  diseased  Indian. 

But  another  and  more  shocking  magic  ceremony  was 
also  enacted.  It  was  discovered  that  if  a  representative  of 
Adonis  were  put  to  death  in  the  autumn  and  buried  in  the 
field,  the  fertility  of  the  Earth-Mother  in  the  coming  season 
was  greatly  increased;  so  the  custom  of  sacrificing  human 
beings  grew  up.  We  can  now  understand  something  of  the 
horror  with  which  those  preachers  of  righteousness,  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel,  regarded  the  abominations  with  which  they 
were  surrounded.  When  the  wicked  king,  Manasseh,  made  his 
children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  (an  epithet  of  the 
divine  lover),  or  when  Ezekiel  beheld  women  weeping  for 
Tammuz,  i.e.  Adonis,  we  know  exactly  with  what  kind  of  a 
belief  the  prophets  were  struggUng.  The  custom  of  killing 
a  man,  dividing  his  body  into  pieces  and  burying  a  fragment 
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in  each  field  prevailed  till  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century 
in  Brittany  ! 

The  system  of  beliefs  which  I  have  outlined  seems  to  have 
prevailed  all  through  the  ancient  Melanochroic  peoples  who 
inhabited  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
basin  and  the  Western  coast  of  Europe.  When  these  peoples 
were  invaded  and  subjugated  by  the  fair-haired  children 
of  the  North,  other  gods  were  added  to  the  Pantheon.  The 
yellow-haired  gods  of  Olympus  were  brought  down  by  the  in- 
vaders. Zeus  the  Heaven-Father,  Mars  the  god  of  war,  and 
Aplolo  the  god  of  Ught  were  among  the  number,  and  the 
earher  gods  were  worshipped  alongside  them  in  subordinate 
positions. 

This  rapid  sketch  may  serve  to  bring  home  the  hetero- 
genous character  of  the  ancient  Pantheon.  The  gods  increased 
in  number  with  each  invasion;  and  with  each  new  federation 
separate  aspects  of  the  same  divinity  became  separate  di- 
vinities. Gods,  originally  feminine,  became  male,  whilst  their 
ancient  female  character  remained  as  goddesses  regarded  as 
their  consorts. 

As  human  intelligence  increased,  great  thinkers  came  to 
light,  chiefly  amongst  Mediterranean  peoples,  and  to  these 
the  cumbrous  Pantheons  seemed  absolutely  incredible. 
Of  these  the  earliest  of  whom  we  have  any  record  is 
Moses,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Jehovah 
rehgion.  The  so-called  books  of  Moses,  were  not  written 
till  many  centuries  after  his  death  and  were  collections  of 
legends  which  had  gathered  round  his  name,  but  all  except  the 
most  extreme  critics  grant  that  there  is  a  considerable  thread 
of  historic  truth  in  them.  It  appears  eminently  credible 
that  Moses  should  have  been  the  leader  of  a  number  of  the 
tribes  of  enslaved  Arabs  who  escaped  from  Egypt  into  the 
desert  of  Sinai.  The  story  that  Moses  sojourned  amongst 
the  Kenites  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  is  also  inherently  probable, 
for  the  Kenites  were  a  closely  allied  tribe.  The  tale  that 
Jehovah  there  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  may  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  he  there  learned  the  Jehovah  religion.    What 
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this  religion  in  its  earUest  form  was  like  it  is  difficult  to  say  : 
Jehovah  himself  was  an  altered  form  of  the  single  tribal  god, 
and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  viewed  as  the  god  of 
war  and  of  the  tempest.  He  was,  however,  distinguished  by 
his  attribute  of  the  love  of  justice  and  righteousness.  Moses 
undertook  on  behalf  of  Jehovah  that  he  would  save  the  people 
if  they  put  their  trust  in  him.  When  the  Egyptians  pur- 
sued and  outflanked  them,  Moses  ventured  to  make  a  dash 
across  the  marshy  ground  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  pursuing  Egyptians  were  mired  in  the  mud  and  drowned 
by  the  returning  waters.  This  victory,  attributed  to  Jehovah, 
clinched  the  faith  of  the  Irsaelites  in  Him,  and  the  connexion 
between  God  and  people  was  always  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  covenant  or  bargain,  not  as  a  natural  and  inevit- 
able one  such  as  the  relationship  of  Asshur  to  the  Assyrians. 

When,  however,  the  Israelites  had  finally  gained  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan  there  arose  a  strong  tendency 
to  identify  the  national  god  Jehovah  with  the  Earth-spirit  or 
Baal  whom  they  found  the  inhabitants  adoring  in  every  spring 
of  water,  for  in  the  early  days  of  agriculture  the  only  plots 
cultivated  were  those  in  the  vicinity  of  perennial  springs. 
The  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Baal  were  continued  in 
honour  of  Jehovah,  and  the  licentious  rites  of  the  one  worship 
transferred  to  the  other.  But  there  was  always  a  party  in 
Israel  who  clung  to  the  old  simple  form  of  desert  religion, 
and  when  misfortunes  befell  the  degenerate  and  effeminate 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  of  Canaan,  this  party  always  inter- 
preted them  as  judgements  of  Jehovah  and  strove  to  use  them 
as  occasions  to  reform  worship.  The  leaders  of  this  party 
were  the  prophets.  When,  with  the  rise  of  the  great  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  empires,  the  impending  doom  of  the  Israel- 
ites drew  nearer,  the  outlook  of  the  prophets  widened  and 
they  rose  to  the  conception  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  universal 
God  of  whom  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  were  the  children, 
and  they  identified  him  with  the  ethical  principle  which 
they  found  in  their  own  hearts.  In  some  respects  the  con- 
ceptions of  Jeremiah  and  the  second  Isaiah  have  never  been 
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surpassed  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  they 
represent  the  zenith  of  religious  thought. 

About  the  time  when  the  later  prophets  were  uttering 
their  burning  words,  there  arose  the  great  reformer  Zara- 
thushtra  or  Zoroaster  in  Persia.  He  too  simpUfied  the  old 
Persian  religion,  recognizing  out  of  its  Pantheon  only  the  God 
Ahura-Mazda,  the  principle  of  light,  truth,  and  goodness,  to 
whom  was  opposed  Ahriman  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  evil, 
who  continually  strove  to  thwart  Ahura-Mazda,  by  whom  he 
would  eventually  be  overthrown.  The  symbol  of  Ahura- 
Mazda  was  the  purifying  flame.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
religion  of  Persia  in  purest  form  was  dualism,  Zoroaster  did 
not  dare  to  say  with  the  prophet,  '*  I  am  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
and  beside  me  there  is  none  else;  I  make  good  and  create  evil.'' 
When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  they 
carried  back  with  them  not  only  the  idea  of  Ahriman  as 
Satan,  the  opponent  of  God,  but  also  of  heaven  and  hell.  In 
their  earlier  literature  the  Ufe  beyond  the  grave  is  regarded 
as  an  uninteresting  and  colourless  existence  among  the 
shades  :  the  fellowship  with  Jehovah  and  his  rewards  and 
punishments  were  looked  for  in  the  Ufe  that  now  is. 

The  leading  minds  in  Greece  had  long  been  in  revolt 
against  the  cumbrous  and  contradictory  set  of  myths  which 
constituted  the  official  religion.  ^^  If  the  horses  had  gods,'' 
said  one  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  ^Hhey  would  conceive 
them  under  the  form  of  horses."  Indeed,  it  might  seem  as 
if  the  whole  aim  of  the  Iliad,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  theology, 
were  to  turn  the  Olympian  gods  into  ridicule.  As  we  approach 
the  zenith  of  Athenian  culture,  the  revolt  against  the  received 
theology  grew  louder.  Socrates  was  put  to  death  for  his 
opposition  to  official  religion.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  parody  of  his  views  given  us  in  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, Socrates  had  grasped  the  idea  that  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  ruled  by  everlasting  law,  not  according  to  the 
caprices  of  spirits  like  men.  This  law  he  called  ^^  avayxff " — 
necessity.  Socrates  was  followed  by  his  favourite  pupil 
Plato,  who  taught  Uke  his  master  the  reign  of  law  and  also 
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the  eternal  survival  of  the  soul.  He  taught  further  that 
the  present  world  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  eternal  world 
of  Ideas  amongst  which  the  souls  of  the  righteous  for  ever 
dwell.  Plato's  conception  of  the  world  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  Divine  Idea  exercised  an  enormous  influence  on  the 
educated  portion  of  the  ancient  world.  His  philosophy 
became  really  a  religion,  and  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Church 
and  embodied  in  Christian  theology.  The  gospel  usually 
attributed  to  John  is  full  of  its  influence,  and  the  ''  Logos  '* 
or  Divine  Word  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made  is  the  direct 
offspring  of  the  Divine  Idea.  It  is  highly  interesting  to 
compare  the  attitudes  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece 
in  theological  matters,  ^schylus  felt  that  the  religion  must 
be  reformed,  but  he  would  not  break  with  the  past.  So  he 
exalted  the  Zeus,  the  Heaven  Father,  to  the  position  of  sole 
God,  and  treated  the  other  denizens  of  Olympus  as  his 
manifestations.  Sophocles  handled  the  ancient  stories  more 
from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  Euripides  revolted  against 
the  whole  Pantheon,  exposed  the  stories  of  the  cruelty,  revenge, 
and  lust  of  the  Gods  to  horror  and  loathing,  and  made  his 
appeal  to  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  of  the  human  heart. 
Mrs.  Browning  speaks  of  him  as,  "  Euripides,  the  human,  with 
his  droppings  of  warm  tears."  His  soul  revolted  from  the 
constant  butchery  of  intertribal  disputes,  justified  by  appeals 
to  the  Gods  ;  and  he  had  a  far-off  glimpse  of  humanity 
organized  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  law  and  wisdom. 

Euripides  flourished  about  400  B.C.  One  to  two  hundred 
years  earUer,  when  the  second  Isaiah  was  uttering  those  noble 
words,  ^^  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,''  there  arose  in 
India  the  great  thinker  and  reformer,  Gautama  Buddha 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Buddhistic  faith.  As  this  faith  is  the 
only  one  besides  Christianity  which  in  our  day  has  compelled 
the  adherence  of  men  of  education,  it  behoves  us  to  look  at  it 
a  httle  closely.  Like  that  of  Euripides,  the  heart  of  Buddha 
was  moved  by  tenderness  and  compassion  for  the  woes  of 
those  he  saw  around  him,  especially  for  that  woe  which  he 
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regarded  as  worst  of  all — the  gnawing  of  unsatisfied  desire. 
After  long  wanderings  and  musings  there  was  granted  to  him 
a  revelation  of  the  Light,  and  he  devoted  his  whole  after-life 
to  spreading  this  revelation  amongst  his  followers.  This 
revelation  he  grasped  under  the  idea  of  the  law  governing 
human  life,  therein  showing  his  deep  conviction,  shared  by- 
all  religious  reformers,  that  this  universe  is  not  governed  by- 
capricious  wills  which  can  be   cajoled,  but  by  eternal  law. 

According  to  Buddha  all  human  misery  proceeds  from 
desire,  and  the  way  to  peace  is  the  extinction  of  desire.  So 
long  as  desire  persists  death  only  means  the  beginning  of 
another  life;  but  by  the  persistent  and  resolute  mortifying 
of  the  flesh  the  soul  at  length  attains  the  cessation  of  desire, 
Nirvana,  in  which  it  is  steeped  in  a  white  peace  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  distinguish  from  non-existence  or  annihilation. 
Every  indulgence  in  passion  either  of  anger  or  lust  is  a  re- 
tardation of  the  soul  on  its  way  to  its  final  goal,  and  so  in 
less  degree  are  the  tender  social  ties  of  the  family.  Before 
Nirvana  is  obtained  all  these  must  be  left  behind.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  almsgiving  and  help  to  the  needy  enables  the 
soul  to  acquire  merit,  and  so  shortens  the  path.  No  one  has 
reached  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  towards  Nirvana  till 
he  is  ready  to  pass  his  life  as  a  mendicant  monk,  free  from 
all  earthly  ties,  and  so  most  people  must  die  and  go  through 
another  life  before  they  approach  Nirvana.  But  all  human 
beings  will  eventually  reach  it  ;  there  are  in  the  Buddhistic 
religion  no  eternally  damned — only  those  who  take  longer 
to  reach  the  goal  than  others.  Again,  since  every  man  must 
enter  the  way  that  leads  to  peace  of  his  own  initiative,  and 
since  this  way  means  the  inward  bent  of  the  mind,  not  out- 
ward observance,  all  persecution  is  forbidden,  nay  even  the 
speaking  evil  of  false  creeds.  Such  evil  speaking  only  hurts 
the  speaker,  and  the  creeds  that  are  not  in  accordance  with 
'*  the  way ''  will  show  themselves  to  be  false  by  their  utter 
inability  to  give  peace. 

There  are  no  stains  of  blood  on  Buddhism,  no  holocausts 
either  on  this  or  on  the  further  side  of  the  grave.     The  con- 
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duct  it  enjoins  is  closely  similar  to  that  enjoined  by  Christ- 
ianity. The  chief  defect  of  Buddhism  seems  to  be  this: 
that  it  regards  the  whole  course  which  the  evolution  of  man 
has  pursued  as  a  huge  mistake,  and  its  aim  is  to  undo  this 
mistake.  For  evolution  has  led  to  the  massing  of  men  into 
larger  and  larger  societies,  and  the  binding  of  them  together 
by  intricate  ties,  so  that  they  shall  depend  on  one  another. 
Buddhism  however  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  the  race  shall 
again  be  severed  into  individuals,  each  in  his  bUssful  calm, 
indifferent  to  all  the  rest.  Surely  there  must  be  purpose  in 
the  trend  of  things,  surely  men  must  be  intended  to  be  con- 
nected together,  when  all  the  noblest  traits  of  character  are 
developed  by  this  connexion. 

I  may  pass  Ughtly  over  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  the 
prophet  of  China,  because  they  do  not  constitute  a  religion. 
They  enjoin  conduct  similar  to  that  taught  by  Buddha,  but 
they  teach  nothing  of  a  Ufe  beyond  the  grave  or  of  gods  of 
any  kind.     He  is  a  teacher  of  moraUty  merely. 

About  five  hundred  years  after  the  times  of  Confucius 
and  Buddha,  Jesus,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  was 
born  in  Palestine.  In  dealing  with  his  word  and  works  two 
things  must  be  kept  separate  ;  first,  what  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  he  taught  while  alive,  and  second,  what  was  taught 
about  him  after  he  was  dead.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give 
a  tentative  answer  to  the  questions — In  what  sense  can 
educated  men  of  the  twentieth  century  still  regard  Jesus 
as  divine ;  and  how  much  of  Christianity  can  be  said  to  have 
weathered  the  storms  of  two  thousand  years  ? 

To  begin,  we  must  briefly  review  the  later  history  of  the 
Jehovah  religion.  Beginning  as  the  cult  of  a  tribal  god,  it 
extended  its  outlook  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  greater 
prophets  regarded  Jehovah  as  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
all  nations  as  his  children,  but  the  nation  of  Israel  as  his 
specially  favoured  child,  with  whom  he  was  wroth  on  account 
of  its  disobedience.  When  the  nation  was  finally  carried 
into  captivity  the  hope  never  died  that  Jehovah  would 
re-establish  his  people  under    a   specially  devout   king,   his 
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representative.  The  re-established  kingdom  is  the  germ  of 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  kingdom  under  whom 
the  restoration  should  take  place  is  the  beginning  of  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah. 

We  may  notice  that  the  modern  idea  of  democracy  was 
unthinkable  to  Orientals.  What  they  craved  was  not  liberty 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  a  wise  and  just  ruler.  But  not  even 
the  most  fanatical  Jew  could  imagine  that  the  small  band 
who,  by  the  gracious  permission  of  Cyrus,  returned  to  Palestine, 
represented  the  restored  kingdom,  and  apparently  no  one 
mistook  Zerubbabel  for  the  Messiah.  The  appearance  of 
the  Messiah  was  pushed  farther  forward  into  the  future,  and 
his  expected  coming  was  surrounded  by  portents  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  his  descent  in  fire  from  heaven.  The  Messiah 
was  expected  to  promote  the  faithful  among  Israel  to  lordship 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  some  forms  of  the 
theory  he  was  represented  as  sweeping  the  Gentiles,  that  is 
the  other  nations,  to  everlasting  destruction. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Jesus  re- 
garded himself  as  the  Messenger  of  God.  Possibly  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  the  Messiah  in  the  later  portion  of  his  career. 
Whether  he  did  so  in  the  earlier  portion  is  open  to  question. 
The  Messiah  was  generally  regarded  as  a  conquering  monarch, 
but  there  existed  of  course  that  wonderful  passage  in  the 
second  Isaiah,  in  which  is  depicted  the  suffering  servant  of 
Jehovah  who  was  bruised  for  the  iniquities  of  the  people. 
This  passage  is  now  usually  interpreted  by  scholars  as  refer- 
ring to  the  faithful  remnant  of  the  people  of  Israel  who  still 
clung  to  Jehovah,  though  they  shared  in  the  awful  misfor- 
tunes which  had  fallen  on  the  nation  owing  to  the  infidelity 
of  the  majority.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  amongst 
the  obscure,  pious  people  in  Galilee  and  Judea,  the  reason- 
able idea  prevailed  that  what  was  true  of  the  faithful  remnant 
in  Israel  was  pre-eminently  true  of  their  leader,  the  Messiah, 
and  that  he,  like  them,  must  suffer  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
the  people.  According  to  two  of  the  greatest  authorities, 
Hamack  and  Wernle,  this  is  the  view  which  Jesus  adopted: 
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When  he  realized  that  he  was  the  special  messenger  of  God 
and  spoke  God^s  will,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
be  the  Messiah.  He  saw  that  he  would  be  crushed  by  the 
opposition  of  the  official  party,  and  that,  therefore,  his  mani- 
festation as  conquering  Messiah  must  come  after  his  death. 

This  view  has,  however,  not  been  universally  endorsed 
by  scholars.  The  reason  for  the  uncertainty  is  that  the  docu- 
ments which  record  the  teaching  of  Jesus  have  undergone  a 
great  deal  of  editing  at  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  These 
documents  resolve  themselves  in  the  last  analysis  into  two : 
the  gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  a  lost  document  ^^  the  sayings  of 
Jesus,"  generally  denominated  Q.  by  scholars.  Q.  has  been, 
however,  embodied  in  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  were 
compilations  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Q.  con- 
tains a  passage  which  represents  Jesus  teaching  that  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man  would  be  "  as  the  thief  in  the  night," 
which  certainly  seems  to  embody  the  view  that  the  Son  of  Man 
would  miraculously  appear.  This  sudden  appearance  from 
Heaven,  termed  the  Parousia,  was  strongly  believed  in  by  the 
first  generation  of  Christians,  and  the  expectation  of  it  so 
possessed  their  minds  that  they  in  some  cases  ceased  to 
attend  to  their  earthly  avocations. 

The  fourth  gospel  is  now  regarded  as  a  theological  treat- 
ise emanating  from  an  educated  Christian  living  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century.  Although  possibly  it  embodies  one  or 
two  genuine  traditions  such  as  the  appearance  of  Jesus  after 
his  resurrection  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee,  its  aim  is  not  to 
write  history. 

In  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark,  however,  there  occur  parables 
in  which  the  appearance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  re- 
presented as  a  gradual  growth,  as  for  instance  the  parable 
of  the  leaven,  and  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  corn,  which 
gpringeth  and  groweth  up,  the  sower  knows  not  how.  These 
parables  suggest  that  Jesus,  Kke  other  great  religious  refor- 
mers, spirituahzed  the  conceptions  of  God  which  he  found 
current  around  him,  and  said  practically  this  : — ^^  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  material  kingdom,  it  is  an  empire 
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over  mind  and  heart,  and  like  leaven  it  permeates  mankind 
slowly,  and  the  true  Messiah  is  he  who  establishes  this  kingdom; 
it  shall  last  for  ever,  as  I  and  all  who  follow  Me  shall  live 
eternally  with  God/^  It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  man  could  at  the  same  time  hold  this  view, 
and  yet  believe  in  the  sudden  and  miraculous  establishment 
of  that  kingdom  by  a  supernatural  Messiah.  In  the  same 
gospel  from  which  these  profound  evolutionary  parables  are 
taken,  there  occurs  a  passage  (Mark  xiii)  in  which  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  with  supernatural  portents  is  described. 
Now  it  is  found  that  this  passage  bears  the  closest  resemblance 
to  a  Jewish  description  of  the  Son  of  Man,  current  in  the  first 
century.  It  seems  reasonable  to  regard  the  whole  passage 
as  a  later  interpolation.  The  profoundly  spiritual  view  of 
Jesus  ran  so  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  his  followers  that 
they  confessed  they  did  not  understand  him,  and  we  may 
therefore  attribute  to  them  and  not  to  him  these  passages 
bearing  on  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Man  from  heaven. 
The  question  of  miracles  is,  of  course,  a  perennial  dif- 
ficulty. Q.  contains  an  account  of  only  the  healing  of  the 
centurion's  servant  and  of  the  dumb  man  possessed  of  a 
devil.  That  the  performance  of  some  of  the  miracles 
was  not  regarded  as  a  peculiar  power  of  Jesus,  is  shown  by 
his  retort  to  the  suggestion,  that  he  acted  by  power  of  Beelze- 
bub, '^  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils  by  whom  do  your 
sons  cast  them  out  T^  Casting  out  devils  was,  therefore,  a 
well-known  therapeutic  practice,  and  we  may  suspect  that 
there  underlay  it  some  species  of  beneficial  suggestion.  As 
to  the  other  miracles  for  which  St.  Mark  is  the  authority,  we 
must  remember  that  they  were  recorded  by  ignorant  and 
credulous  people  in  a  time  when  scientific  criticism  was  not 
yet  born,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  get  at  the  facts 
which  underlay  them.  All  we  can  say  is  that  if  twentieth- 
century  people  had  been  spectators  of  them,  they  would  have 
given  a  very  different  account  from  that  found  in  the  gospel. 
Summing  up,  we  may  perhaps  assert  this:  that  Jesus  be- 
lieved he  was  the  special  messenger  sent  from  God  to  reveal 
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His  will  ;  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  consisted  in  obedience 
to  that  will  as  taught  by  Jesus,  and  that  all  who  obeyed  it 
would  enjoy  everlasting  life  in  union  with  God. 

Comparing  this  gospel  with  that  of  Buddha,  we  see  at 
once  that  Jesus  taught  that  the  final  destination  of  mankind 
was  to  form  a  divine  society  of  mutual  service,  whilst  Buddha 
taught  that  mankind  would  be  resolved  into  its  primal  units. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ideal  of  Jesus  seems  to  be 
the  goal  towards  which  human  evolution  is  tending — ^indeed, 
if  we  grant  the  immortality  of  the  soul  the  only  goal  that  is 
thinkable.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  latest  form  of  idealistic 
philosophy,  and  in  its  essence  is  practically  taken  for  granted 
by  all  serious  thinkers  to-day.  Buddha  said,  '*  Die  that 
you  may  have  peace, ^'  Jesus  ^'  Die  that  you  may  live :''  in  a 
word  self-reahzation  or  self-satisfaction  which  we  all  long  for 
is  not  found  in  sensuous  gratification  but  in  the  service  of 
others. 

But  Jesus  ^'  was  taken  and  with  wicked  hands  was  cruci- 
fied and  slain,  ^'  and  his  followers,  overwhelmed  by  a  disaster 
which  seemed  to  end  all  their  hopes,  scattered  and  fled  to 
their  various  homes,  and  Christianity  seemed  to  be  extin- 
guished. Nevertheless,  a  short  time  afterwards  these  very 
disciples  re-assembled  in  Jerusalem  and  founded  the  Christian 
Church.  What  had  happened  in  the  interval  was  the  "  Re- 
surrection of  the  Lord."  This  is  the  one  miracle  for  which  the 
evidence  seems  to  approach  Hume^s  criterion  of  a  genuine 
one,  '^  That  a  miracle  should  only  be  believed  on  evidence 
the  falsity  of  which  would  be  a  greater  miracle  than  the 
miracle  it  substantiates." 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Church  requires  some  stupendous 
cause  to  account  for  it.  Can  we  gain  any  nearer  idea  of  what 
that  cause  was  ?  Q.  contains  no  account  of  it  whatever. 
The  ancient  document  was  not  a  life  of  Jesus,  but  a  collection 
of  his  sayings.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  on  St.  Mark, 
whose  account  has  been  subjected  to  an  analysis  by  Prof. 
Lake,  of  Leyden,  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  have  been 
promoted   to   a   continental  Professor's  chair.     Prof.   Lake 
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shows  that,  as  is  universally  admitted,  the  last  16  verses  of 
St.  Mark  are  an  addendum  by  a  different  hand,  in  order 
to  replace  the  genuine  ending  which  was  lost,  whether  acci- 
dentally or  purposely  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  genuine  gospel 
ends  with  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepul- 
chre, and  their  fright  at  being  accosted  by  a  young  man  who 
told  them  that  Jesus  was  not  where  they  sought  him.  In 
the  embellished  accounts  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  the 
young  man  has  become  an  angel  and  is  doubled.  Antiquarian 
research  has  confirmed  St.  Mark's  account  of  the  tomb,  a  cave, 
as  opposed  to  St.  Luke's,  a  mausoleum.  It  is  therefore  sur- 
mised by  Prof.  Lake  that  the  appearances  of  Christ  took  place 
in  Galilee,  not  in  Jerusalem  at  all,  since  the  young  man  is 
represented  as  telling  the  women  that  in  Galilee  "  Ye  shall 
see  him  as  he  said  unto  you  ''  ;  and  it  was  these  appearances 
which  convinced  the  disciples  that  Jesus  had  conquered 
death  and  induced  them  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  Here  they 
met  the  women  who  now  were  incUned  to  put  a  supernatural 
explanation  on  what  was  a  natural  occurrence,  viz.,  the  courtesy 
of  a  young  man  who,  guessing  their  errand,  explained  that 
they  were  coming  to  the  wrong  grave.  They  met  also  the 
disciples,  to  whom  Christ  had  also  appeared — at  Emmaus. 
Since  in  all  probability  the  disciples  had  fled  before  Jesus 
was  dead — and  had  not,  therefore,  seen  where  he  was  laid, 
and  since  the  women  had  made  a  mistake,  the  tomb  was  never 
revisited,  and  the  legend  of  the  empty  tomb  grew  out  of  the 
incapacity^pf  the  ordinary  Jew  to  conceive  of  a  continued  life 
apart  from  a  revived  body.  Since  they  had  seen  Jesus  in 
Galilee,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  tomb  must  be  empty. 
What  gave  rise  to  the  appearances  is  a  point  as  to  which 
opinions  will  differ.  That  the  disciples  evolved  them  out 
of  their  own  depressed  imaginations,  seems  to  me  difficult  to 
conceive  of.  When  it  is  remembered  that  some  accounts  of 
the  appearances  of  the  dead  are  not  to  be  explained  away, 
it  is  probably  near  the  truth  to  assume  that  the  appearances 
of  Jesus  were  a  supreme  manifestation  of  the  phenomenon 
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owing  to  his  overmastering  love  for  his  disciples  and  wish 
to  encourage  and  console  them. 

With  the  belief  in  the  continued  life  of  Jesus  Christianity 
was  fairiy  started  on  its  way.  It  was  at  first  a  Jewish  sect; 
was  not  Jesus  by  birth  a  Jew  ?  and  did  he  not  conform  to  the 
Temple  services  ?  Its  adherents  were  at  first  ignorant  men 
who  did  not  realise  what  was  involved  in  accepting  all  the 
traditional  law  of  the  Scribes  as  the  word  of  God.  But  a  few 
years  later  there  was  attracted  to  their  ranks  a  young  Hellen- 
istic Jew,  to  whom  as  one  born  out  of  due  time  there  was 
vouchsafed  an  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus.  This  man  Paul 
was  not  only  the  first  who  grasped  the  conception  that  Christ's 
teaching  was  for  the  world,  not  for  the  Jews  only,  but  he  was 
the  first  also  to  construct  a  definite  body  of  Christian  theology. 
Paul  seems  to  have  known  the  teaching  of  Christ  only  by 
hearsay,  and  his  whole  reUgious  Ufe  seems  to  have  centred 
round  that  wonderful  experience  of  his  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 
Intuitively  he  saw  that  the  gospel  must  be  for  all  men,  and 
his  theology  is  an  attempt  to  justify  this  view  to  himself  in 
spite  of  his  previous  training.  His  Rabbinical  masters  had 
taught  him  the  verbal  accuracy  of  all  the  Old  Testament ; 
his  Christian  colleagues  were  willing  to  admit  outsiders  to 
the  faith  only  on  condition  of  their  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  Moses.  Paul  felt  that  this  was  impossible,  but  how 
could  the  law  be  got  rid  of,  if  it  was  given  by  God  ?  This, 
indeed,  was  his  Ufe-long  intellectual  struggle.  He  got  round 
the  difiiculty  by  several  subsidiary  hypotheses. 

First,  he  assumed  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  to  God  for  sin  which  rendered  superfluous 
all  other  sacrifices.  Secondly,  he  allegorized  the  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  promising  future  glory  to  Israel  by 
assuming  that  the  true  Israel  consisted  of  believers  and  had 
no  relation  to  the  fleshly  Israel.  In  PauFs  writings  we  find 
the  Rabbinistical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil  based  on 
the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  which  has  been  taken  for  the 
comer  stone  of  orthodox  theology.  Paul's  theory  made  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles  a  possibility,  but 
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it  overlaid  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ  with  an  amount  of 
metaphysical  matter  which  has  led  to  the  total  divergence 
between  theology  and  science  in  our  own  day.  It  is  an  epi- 
gram, which  contains  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  that  Paul 
"  spoiled  Christianity  and  rendered  it  possible/' 

The  theology  of  St.  Paul  at  first  rent  Christianity  in  two. 
Those  who  had  actually  known  Jesus  found  it  impossible 
to  agree  with  Paul,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  we  owe 
the  gospels  to  the  efforts  of  the  party  who  opposed  Paul. 
They  desired  to  show  what  Jesus  was  really  Uke.  Paul,  on*  the 
other  hand,  said  that  it  was  only  the  risen  Christ,  the 
Spirit  of  righteousness  that  mattered,  and  ^^  that  though  we 
had  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  henceforth  know  we  him  no 
more.''  There  was  right  on  both  sides,  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  something  of  the  Jewish  and  temporal  must  adhere  to 
the  human  life  of  Christ,  but  that  if  Paul's  view  had  prevailed 
Christianity  would  have  become  an  esoteric  philosophical 
doctrine  without  power  to  move  the  world. 

We  have  left  brief  space  to  glance  at  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Christianity.  After  the  death  of  the  first  generation 
it  rapidly  deteriorated.  The  attempt  of  Greek  philosophy 
to  explain  the  assumed  identity  of  Jesus  with  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe,  was  denounced  as  Gnostic  heresy,  combated 
and  overcome.  At  the  same  time  that  intellect  was  repelled, 
superstition  was  rapidly  absorbed.  The  cult  of  the  Earth- 
Mother  and  the  sacrificial  meals  in  which  the  slain  Adonis 
was  absorbed  by  his  worshippers,  were  taken  into  Christianity 
as  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass. 

The  evolution  in  this  direction  in  the  Eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  led  finally  to  the  orthodox  Greek  church.  On 
this  division  of  Christianity  Harnack's  judgement  may  be 
quoted:  '^  The  Greek  Church  is  the  natural  development  of 
the  Greek  Nature  religion.  To  save  mankind  from  a  religion 
like  this  Jesus  let  himself  be  nailed  on  the  cross,  and  now  in  his 
name  it  is  set  up."  Catholicism  is  an  offshoot  from  Greek 
Christianity  before  it  had  sunk  to  final  corruption.  Like  the 
Greek  Church  the  CathoHc  also  has  absorbed  superstition  ; 
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but  there  has  always  throbbed  through  it  an  unextinguished 
core  of  original  Christianity,  a  belief  that  externals  are  second- 
ary and  that  matters  of  primary  account  are  self-sacrifice 
and  service.  It  is  to  this  element  is  due  the  circumstance 
that  whilst  Greek  Christianity  for  the  last  thousand  years 
has  remained  stationary,  Catholicism  has  given  rise  to  Pro- 
testantism and  is  to-day  big  with  the  conception  of  Modern- 
ism. 

The  profoundly  interesting  question  which  remains  is  : 
Hew  far  can  Christianity  be  regarded  as  valid  for  the  man  of 
the  20th  century  considering  our  changed  outlook  on  Nature 
and  life  ?  Christianity  is,  of  course,  totally  devoid  of  mean- 
ing if  man^s  existence  terminates  with  death.  Christ  did  not 
say  ^'  Die  that  another  may  live,''  but  "  die  that  you  may 
live.''  Now  the  ideal  which  the  natural  sciences  are  constantly 
approaching  is  the  explanation  of  the  whole  universe,  as  a 
mass  of  atoms  controlled  by  definite  laws,  mirrored  in  an 
ohsei'ving  consciousness. 

In  this  last  clause  the  whole  case  of  materialism  is  given 
away,  for  no  materialist  has  explained  how,  if  the  observer 
himself  be  merely  matter,  knowledge  of  any  sort  is  possible. 
If,  however,  there  is  more  than  matter  in  one  observer,  there 
is  so  presumably  in  all,  and  the  whole  argument  against  a 
future  life  collapses,  for  science  only  deals  with  matter. 
If  we  grant  then  the  reality  of  the  soul  and  its  persistence, 
the  truth  of  spiritual  teaching  can  only  be  gauged  by  the 
harmony  and  happiness  it  brings  into  life.  If  a  thing  is  in- 
tellectually true  because  it  satisfies  our  reasoning  faculty, 
so  it  may  be  said  to  be  spiritually  true  if  it  satisfies  our  soul. 
Whether,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  is  a  revealer  of  Spiritual 
Truth,  in  other  words  a  teacher  from  God,  is  to  be  settled  only 
by  the  experience  of  each  man  for  himself,  and  no  acceptance 
of  the  fact  on  external  authority  can  produce  any  real  effect 
on  the  man. 

But,  as  I  have  said  on  another  occasion,  and  as  I  repeat 
now,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  Christianity  we  must  leave  the 
theology  of  Paul.     In  this  reflection  no  disparagement  is 
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cast  on  Paul  who,  considering  his  origin,  did  a  marvellous  work. 
But  Paul  took  as  basal  axioms  (1)  the  story  that  mankind 
originated  from  a  single  pair  who  sinned  and  whose  sin 
brought  the  whole  human  race  under  legal  condemnation,  (2) 
the  story  that  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  Jewish  law  was 
delivered  by  God  to  Moses  at  Sinai.  The  first  assumption 
is  totally  at  variance  with  modern  science,  biology  and 
anthropology,  and  antiquarian  research  has  shown  that  the 
Eden  story  is  an  old  Semitic  myth  which  originated  probably 
in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The  second  assumption  is  shown 
to  be  baseless  by  the  whole  of  modern  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  ^^  Laws  of  Moses  ^'  would  no  doubt  have  as- 
tonished that  leader  of  men  could  he  have  learnt  what  was 
taught  under  that  name.  The  Laws  were  a  collection  of 
customs  which  required  centuries  of  growth,  and  some  of 
them  were  based  on  old  superstitions  of  nature  worship. 

In  this  matter  I  do  not  think  that  the  pubUc  have  been 
quite  fairly  dealt  with  by  liberal  theologians.  No  doubt, 
these  theologians  have  their  difficulties  and  excuses  for  the 
course  the}^  pursue.  They  have  to  minister  to  a  generation 
which  is  passing  away  as  well  as  to  the  younger  one,  and  they 
frequently  assure  their  hearers  that  the  higher  criticism  has 
made  no  difference  in  the  faith  once  deUvered  to  the  saints. 
If  by  this  is  meant  orthodox  theology,  it  must  be  frankly 
conceded  that  criticism  has  upset  its  entire  basis,  and  it  is  the 
sub-conscious  perception  of  this  fact  by  the  laity  which 
accounts  for  the  diminished  interest  in  church  services  and  in 
missions,  which  the  clergy  lament  without  reahzing  its  cause. 

To  the  modern  mind  PauFs  dilemma  no  longer  exists. 
The  law  was  not  given  to  Moses,  nor  was  there  a  covenant 
made  with  Abraham  ;  indeed,  some  critics  have  maintained 
that  Abraham  is  an  altered  form  of  a  totemistic  animal.  The 
sacrifices  were  not  ordained  by  God  ;  they  are  primitive 
observances  which  arose  from  the  desire  of  primitive  man  to 
share  the  life  of  his  tribal  god  by  devouring  the  animal  in 
which  the  god  dwelt,  and  the  shedding  of  the  blood  was  the 
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giving  of  the  portion  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  God  ;  when  it  dried 
up,  it  was  beheved  that  the  God  had  drunk  it. 

God  did  indeed  reveal  Himself  to  the  children  of  Israel 
as  the  Lord  who  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity. 
Jeremiah  expressly  declares  that  when  God  brought  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  he  gave  them  no  commandments 
with  reference  to  sacrifice  ;  and  Micah  says,  "  What  doth  God 
require  of  thee  but  to  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God.''  The  ethical  principle  as  the  dominant  rule 
in  the  Universe,  was  what  the  great  prophets  grasped — and 
it  was  that  which  Jesus  himself  taught. 

But  the  supporters  of  traditional  theology  reply  that  the 
sense  of  sin  and  the  feehng  of  the  need  for  salvation  is  inherent 
in  man,  and  that  to  these  needs  orthodox  Christianity  ministers, 
while  the  proclamation  of  God's  will  that  we  should  be  perfect 
leaves  us  helpless. 

There  is  indeed  considerable  force  in  these  contentions  ; 
under  traditional  phrases  orthodox  teaching  deals  with  facts 
that  must  be  faced.  The  feeling  of  unrest  and  want  of  satis- 
faction in  the  heart  of  man  is  the  most  profoundly  interest- 
ing thing  about  him,  the  best  witness  to  his  immortality. 
It  is  the  contest  between  two  natures  :  the  old  animal  one 
bent  on  self-assertion  and  sensuous  enjoyment,  and  the  new 
spiritual  one,  longing  for  communion  with  the  Soul  of  the 
Universe  and  feehng  that  the  way  to  it  is  obedience  and  ser- 
vice. To  suppose  that  God  is  wroth  with  us  for  possessing 
an  animal  nature  is,  as  Sir  OUver  Lodge  says,  ^^  comic,"  for 
did  He  himself  not  create  that  nature?  The  possibiUty  of 
being  helped  in  our  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  new 
nature  by  communion  with  the  Spirit  which  shone  through 
Jesus,  is  a  fact  of  religious  experience  too  widely  attested  to  be 
seriously  doubted  ;  but  that  this  Spirit  hath  not  left  himself 
without  a  witness  in  any  nation,  and  that  under  whatever 
name  He  may  be  called  He  helps  men  upwards,  is  a  fact  just 
as  well  attested  but  too  often  overlooked  by  traditional 
theology. 
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The  question  as  to  how  far  Jesus  is  divine  is  just  the 
question  as  to  how  much  of  the  Eternal  Law  he  revealed. 
The  great  defect  of  traditional  theology  is  that,  on  its  own 
showing,  it  has  palpably  failed.  Impressive  figures  of  the 
number  of  nominal  Christians  in  the  world  are  often  brought 
forward,  but  the  fact  is  generally  kept  in  the  background 
that  only  a  few  of  these  Christians  take  their  religion 
seriously  and  can  in  the  evangelical  sense  be  regarded  as 
^'  true  Christians/'  It  follows  then  that  according  to  tra- 
ditional belief  God  constructed  a  plan  of  salvation  through 
which  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  only  a  minute  fraction 
of  the  human  race  has  attained  eternal  felicity.  Even 
if,  as  believers  in  the  Millenium  maintain,  Christianity 
will  eventually  conquer  the  whole  earth,  yet  the  generation 
then  living  will  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole 
race  of  men  who  during  the  last  300,000  years  have  lived, 
suffered,  and  died.  In  this  respect  Christianity  may  well 
give  heed  to  Buddhism,  and  as  that  faith  teaches  that  all  men 
will  eventually  find  peace,  so  the  enlightened  Christian  of  the 
twentieth  century  may  well  hope  that,  although  in  some  way 
wicked  men  shall  be  punished  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
that  the  law  of  the  universe  is  righteousness;  yet,  ^^  though  a 
long  compass  round  be  fetched,"  they,  too,  will  eventually 
find  their  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

"  And  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete.'' 

E.  W.  MacBride 
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PLATO'S  WATCH  DOG 

IN  a  very  charming  book  by  a  charming  writer,  "  The 
Future  in  America,"  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  I  find  the  author 
auguring  good  for  America  in  proportion  to  the  attention 
given  to  political  science  in  its  Universities,  and  evil  for  Am- 
erica on  the  strength  of  the  Greek  alphabet  which  he  also 
found  inscribed  upon  the  blackboards  of  some  of  the  same 
Universities. 

Now  this  is  a  hard  augury.  I  have  been  reading  Greek 
letters,  chiefly  in  Plato,  for  a  third  of  a  century  and  more,  and 
I  have  been  reading  Mr.  Wells  for  a  third  of  that  time,  and  I 
thought  until  I  came  across  that  augury  that  I  was  reading  in 
pari  materia.  I  fancied  Plato  a  forerunner  of  Mr.  Wells  and 
Mr.  Wells  a  later  Plato.  I  had  supposed,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Wells  would  welcome  the  study  of  Plato  in  America,  as  leading 
directly  to  that  scientific  sociaUstic  Utopia,  to  which  he  also 
devotes  himself;  his  abiUty,  his  imagination,  and  his  charm  of 
style.     He  is  strangely  ungrateful  to  the  H.  G.  Wells  of  Athens. 

However,  it  is  of  Plato  that  I  am  writing  here.  Plato's 
mission,  said  Emerson,  is  to  raise  in  Athens  all  the  problems 
which  are  still  interesting  thoughtful  men.  Among  these  is 
the  problem  of  incompatible  virtues,  the  problem  of  virtue 
casting  out  virtue,  or  of  Satan  also  being  divided  against 
Satan. 

For  Plato  is  at  once  confronted  with  this  problem  when 
he  starts  out  to  found  an  Ideal  State :  the  first  requisite  for 
any  state  or  family  or  individual,  as  I  understand  him,  is  that 
virtue  which  was  Virtue  to  the  ancient  world;  Virtus,  manli- 
ness, self-reliance,  aggressiveness;  the  power  of  govern- 
ment and  organization  ;  and  the  spirit  of  adventure ;  the 
Imperial  or  the  Roman  spirit,  as  it  has  been  called  since  his 
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time.  Aristotle,  for  example,  remarks  that  Sparta  would 
never  have  lost  her  Empire,  if  she  had  retained  her  '^  virtue," 
that  is,  the  miUtary  spirit,  which  is  to  him  (and  to  Plato) 
a  considerable  factor  in  perfection.  A  modern  humanitarian 
Christian  might  retort,  that  Sparta  would  never  have  gained 
her  Empire  had  she  been  more  ''  virtuous '';  so  profoundly 
has  the  connotation  of  the  word  altered. 

But  if  Plato  does  not  put  our  ^^  Virtue  '^  first,  he  puts 
it  second,  for  he  continues  his  argument  with  the  proposition, 
that  the  second  requisite  for  any  state  or  family  or  individual, 
the  second  great  commandment,  is  unlike  the  first,  is  even  the 
opposite  of  the  first ;  it  is  the  virtue  of  gentleness  and  sweet 
temper;  of  patience  and  amiability,  of  loyalty  and  considera- 
tion; or,  more  broadly — for  Plato,  characteristically,  overlooks 
even  deep  distinctions  and  lumps  together  qualities  moral  and 
qualities  intellectual,  such  as  we  (or  Aristotle)  should  certainly 
have  sharply  distinguished — the  virtue  of  thought,  intelli- 
gence, and  philosophy.  Without  this  second  and  opposite 
virtue  Plato  sees  no  salvation  for  the  state  or  the  individual : 
Christianity  therefore,  by  interpretation,  is  only  less  necessary 
and  original  than  Paganism;  it  comes  in,  as  its  Founder  said, 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  older  dispensation :  Christian 
virtue — self-restraint,  mercy,  pitifulness,  sweet  reasonableness 
is  only  less  necessary,  if  it  be  really  less  necessary,  than  Pagan 
and  Roman  virtue. 

Each  alike,  continues  Plato,  is  necessary,  but  how  are 
they  compatible?  and  if  incompatible,  what  becomes  of  the 
new  vision  of  the  Ideal  State,  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  ? 
or  rather  what  becomes  of  the  chance  of  any  state  or  any  indi- 
vidual prospering,  except  for  a  moment  ?  One  will  be  sub- 
merged because  it  has  waxed  fat  and  kicked  (Uke  Jeshurun) 
and  has  turned  its  hand  against  everyone  (hke  Ishmael), 
and  another  because  it  has  yielded  its  individuality,  its  will 
and  its  own  way  at  the  bidding  of  the  first  aggressor;  and  has 
turned  the  other  cheek  to  every  neighbour.  And  so  the  Ideal 
State  begins  to  vanish  again,  and  with  it  also  the  lesser  hope 
of  some  small  progress  in  civilization  or  at  least  of  some  fair 
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stability.  And  Plato  is  becoming  despondent,  when  his 
mind's  eye  falls  on  a  familiar  and  homely  figure,  the  common 
watch-dog.  Why  surely  out  of  the  bark  of  sucklings  Nature 
has  perfected  praise  !  for  has  not  even  this  poor  simple  crea- 
ture the  two  virtues  feigned  to  be  incompatible  ?  Is  he 
not  full  of  all  gentle  virtues,  of  all  patience,  of  all  trust,  and 
loyalty,  and  old  memories  towards  his  master  ?  Nay,  is  he 
not  friendly  to  all  the  faces  that  are  familiar  to  him,  even 
though  their  owners  have  never  noticed  him  ?  while  converse- 
ly he  is  full  of  all  virtuous  vice  (or  of  all  Pagan  virtue)  and  of 
all  aggressiveness  to  the  stranger,  and  the  wayfarer;  even 
though  these  strangers  be  from  God,  these  wayfarers  be  angels 
unawares;  obviously  then  the  dog  is  a  natural  philosopher; 
all  his  virtues  are  based  on  knowledge  (as  ideal  virtue  is),  all 
his  vice  is  based  on  ignorance,  which  is,  as  Plato  knows,  the 
real  root  of  all  vice ;  here  then,  even  in  the  kennel,  as  in  the 
stall  of  Balaam's  Ass,  is  discovered  the  paragon,  who  seemed 
undiscoverable,  and  yet  who  must  be  discovered  if  man  is  not 
to  despair;  and  now  why  should  man  despair  where  his  poor 
servant  and  poor  relation  has  succeeded  ?  If  a  dog  is  a  philo- 
sopher, cannot  philosophers  be  dogs  ?  (Antisthenes  indeed 
and  his  friends  had  already  earned  this  proud  title.) 

It  is  this  vivid  passage  by  the  way  which  has  prompted 
that  good  scholar  Mr.  W.  L.  Newman  to  offer  the  conjecture 
that  it  was  from  Plato  that  Aristotle  learned  that  a  dog  barks 
at  strangers;  poor  Aristotle  whom  the  world  has  fondly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  naturaUst  !  happy  Aristotle,  who  had  no 
other  and  more  painful  and  personal  *'  Evidences  of  Doghood." 

However,  to  return,  all  this  is  very  characteristic  fooUng 
on  Plato's  part ;  it  is  his  habit  to  protest  ^*  with  scholarly  serious- 
ness, and  with  that  playfulness  which  is  seriousness'  twin- 
sister  "  ;  and  who  shall  say  of  his  protests  where  the  serious- 
ness ends  and  the  playfulness  begins  ?  did  he  know  this  him- 
self ?  does  any  philosophic  humorist  or  humorous  philosopher 
know  as  much  about  himself  ?  But  my  point  to-day  is  not 
to  try  and  plumb  the  depths  of  Plato's  seriousness  or  of  his 
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humour,  but  to  set  up  a  rival  against  that  same  watch-dog  for 
the  possession  of  the  two  (or  three)  incompatible  virtues  : 
the  moral  virtue  of  self-reliance  and  self-will;  the  moral  virtue 
of  self-sacrifice  and  loyalty :  the  intellectual  virtue  of  thought- 
fulness.  Let  us  now  call  up  the  ghost  of  Plato  and  invite  him 
to  judge  the  claims  of  another  Ideal  State,  not  of  dogs,  which 
may  seem  to  rival  his  watch-dog,  and  point  more  hopefully 
to  the  realization  by  man  of  the  Platonic  Callipolis.  We  will 
ask  him  to  debate  with  us  this  question,  but  first  to  be  merciful 
and  speak  to  us  not  with  the  voice  of  a  ghost  (which  is  also 
the  ghost  of  a  voice) ;  for  that  voice  says  Homer,  is  as  abhor- 
rent as  the  squealing  of  bats  !  or,  in  our  days,  as  the  phono- 
graph; which  is  truly  bat-like,  and  proves  that  Homer  was 
never  deaf  at  any  rate,  but  measured  quite  accurately  the 
ghostliness  of  voice  and  the  voice  of  ghostUness:  he  will 
speak  to  us  then,  we  beg  of  him,  not  through  any  portentous 
modern  mis-invention  into  which,  fortunately  for  him,  he 
never  spoke,  but  quite  simply  and  colloquially. 

''  Plato,''  we  shall  begin,  "  there  is  in  the  isle  of  Atlantis 
a  people  who  ought  to  combine  these  opposite  virtues;  in 
the  first  place  all  great  civilizations  arise  from  the  blending  of 
races;  your  own  civilization  has  been  ascribed  to  the  blending 
of  aggressive  Dorians  with  reflective  Myceneans;  and  of 
reflective  but  still  vigorous  Mycenaeans  with  the  more  dreamy 
brooding  sensitive  spirit  of  Asia;  whence  the  civilization  of 
Greece  and  of  Ionia.  Well,  then  this  race  comes  from  a  land 
conspicuous  for  its  blend  of  races;  for  the  blend  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  (himself  a  blend  of  Norman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  British) 
with  the  Huguenot  and  the  Celt;  so  blended,  the  resulting 
type,  the  British  type,  has  displayed  those  virtues  which  you 
place  first,  the  gift  of  organization  and  administration,  of 
self-reliance  and  mastery;  it  has  reproduced  the  Roman  type 
which  overthrew  Greece  and  ruled  the  ancient  world.  But 
it  has  done  more  than  that;  it  has  mixed  once  again  in  At- 
lantis and  this  time  with  the  race  which  is  foremost  in  the 
world  for  everything  that  your  Greece  contributed  to  the  Em- 
pire of  Rome;  for  literature,  language,  logic,  science,  and  art, 
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for  everything  that  was  greatest  in  the  Roman  Empire,  except 
the  masterful  spirit  of  the  Roman;  it  has  mixed  itself  with 
the  French  race. 

^^  If  then  the  British  element  in  this  Atlantean  blend 
can  provide  the  primary  virtue,  the  French  element  can  pro- 
vide the  secondary,  can  '  soothe  us  with  their  finer  fancy, 
touch    us  with  their  lighter   thought '  :    can    supply    the 
keener  intelligence  and  the  more  feminine  grace.     Or  if  there 
be  still  doubt  of  this,  Plato,  look  at  another  element  in  this 
kingdom  of  Atlantis :  one  section  of  the  British  stock  of  this 
kingdom  came  up  from  the  south  when  their  neighbours, 
henceforth   called   Americans,   quarreled  with  their   British 
mother-country,  as  your  Greeks  always  quarreled  with  their 
mother-city.     This  part  of  the  people    refused    to  quarrel 
lightly  with  their  mother-country;  they  thought  of  their  duties 
no  less  than  of  their  rights  :  they  cherished  ancient  memories : 
they  were  loyal  to  old  ties:   they  refused  to  break  with  all 
their  past  for  an  old  man's  obstinacy  and  a  few  pounds  of  tea  : 
and  they  sacrificed  their  American  homes  and  came   north 
in  recognition  of  the  virtue  of  patience,  loyalty,  considerate- 
ness;   yes  and  they  must  have  had  their  measure  too  of  the 
other  and  first  virtue,  or  they  could  never  have  hewed  them 
hopes  and  homes  out  of  the  northern  wilderness,  where  the 
timber-woK  howled  after* its  prey  and  sought  its  meat  from 
God. 

^^  And  so,  Plato,  have  not  these  Atlanteans  the  promise 
of  the  three  virtues,  self-reliance,  forbearance,  intellect? 
The  masterfulness  of  the  Briton,  the  fidelity  of  the  Loyalists, 
and  the  genius  of  the  Frenchman  ?    What  do  you  say  ?" 

*^  I  say,''  whispers  the  ghost,  '^  that  they  may  discover  the 
second  and  third  virtue  perhaps  :  I  am  doubtful  of  the  first  : 
I  have  seen  no  men  who  combined  the  three  ;  certainly  my 
own  Athenians  did  not  :  they  never  possessed  the  faculty 
of  administration,  organization,  conquest,  and  government. 
I  was  a  '  Little  Athenian '  myseK  :  but  Pericles  and  those 
who  were  not,  failed  no  less  to  make  Athens  an  Imperial  City  ; 
neither  did  the  Athenians  possess  the  loyalty  that  clings  in  spite 
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of  slights,  to  old  ties  ;  they  were  fickle  as  well  as  anarchical  : 
they  had  nothing  but  intelligence  ;  not  instinct  :  and  too 
much  intelligence  ;  they  knew  everything  and  did  nothing. 
I  never  found  these  virtues  combined  in  man,  when  I  was  upon 
earth  :  only  in  what  men  call  the  lower  animals,  especially 
in  well-bred  dogs  ;  a  good  dog,  my  mind  misgives  me,  is  still 
better  than  a  clever  man.  He  is  not  debauched  by  cleverness; 
and  besides  I  have  another  reason  for  my  doubts.  This  state 
of  yours,  as  I  understand  your  description,  is  still  a  colony : 
united  to  its  mother-country;  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  colony, 
fidelity,  patience,  loyalty:  but  you  cannot  have  everything; 
you  cannot  have  the  passive  and  gentle  virtues  of  a  colony 
with  the  masculine  and  aggressive  virtues  of  an  independent 
state ;  you  cannot  be  like  these  Americans  of  whom  you  speak, 
who  resented  British  dictation,  and  yet  retain  also  the  virtues 
of  your  '  Loyalists  '  who  submitted  thereto  ;  a  colony  which 
is  still  a  colony,  and  an  independent  state  have  antithetic 
virtues." 

"  Plato/'  we  shall  answer,  "much  Elysium  has  made  you 
melancholy:  we  have  heard  all  about  this  antithesis  :  and 
we  are  convinced  our  mission  is  to  show  the  world  that,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been,  the  antithesis  holds  no  longer  ;  we 
have  the  secondary  virtues  already,  you  are  willing  to  believe 
as  much  ;  well  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  escape  the  primary 
also;  for  many  reasons  which  can  be  reduced  to  one;  that  all 
the  forces  which  make  the  American  type  are  moulding  us 
also,  unconsciously  even  and  even  against  our  will. 

"  And  first  and  foremost  these  same  Americans,  who 
withstood  the  mother-country  and  broke  loose  from  her,  are 
about  us  and  around  us  and  go  in  and  out  among  us,  in- 
fluencing us  in  a  thousand  ways.  These  Americans  antagonise 
and  Americanise  us  equally. 

*'  In  the  second  place  we  have  the  same  climate  which 
moulded  them,  only  keener  and  more  bracing;  and  philoso- 
phers have  told  us  by  your  lips  and  other  lips,  that  a  keen 
climate,  if  it  does  not  produce  the  earliest  civilization,  produces 
the  most  enduring. 
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'*  We  have  the  same  influx  of  all  the  enterprising  spirits 
of  Europe,  only  fewer  of  the  neglected  and  unbalanced  south- 
ern immigrants,  and  more  immigrants  of  the  sturdy  northern 
races  ;  and  a  large  number  too  of  Americans  and  of  our  own 
Americanized  native-bom  citizens,  for  a  time  lost  to  us,  and 
now  returning  to  our  commonwealth. 

"  We  have  the  same  simple  conditions  of  life  only  more  so; 
the  conditions  which  make  a  man  a  jack-of -all-trades,  a  handy 
useful  man.  We  have  the  same  scantness  of  wealth,  ease,  and 
culture,  only  much  more  so  ;  these  things  breed  the  highest 
triumphs  of  art  and  science,  but  they  also  enervate  men  and 
make  civilization  as  weak  and  helpless  as  it  is  artistic  and 
refined. 

^'  We  have  the  same  consciousness  of  countless  acres  and 
virgin  resources  which  the  Americans  once  had  :  the  same 
hopes  as  boundless  as  the  acres,  the  same  self-confidence  as 
indestructible  as  the  resources. 

"  In  brief  we  have  all  the  same  conditions  which  made  the 
Americans  great,  only  not  the  unhappy  quarrel  with  the 
mother-country,  which  gave  a  twist  to  their  civilization  at 
its  start  ;  and  has  left  the  trail  of  rebellion,  demagogism, 
arrogance,  and  ignorance  ever  since,  across  their  politics  ; 
which  hampered  their  hero  Washington  from  the  first  with 
unscrupulous  demagogues  for  colleagues  ;  which  led  them 
then  and  ever  since  to  mistake  sharp  practice  for  statesman- 
ship, in  their  deaUng  with  the  mother-country;  in  the  maps 
which  they  produce  or  do  not  produce,  when  boundary- 
treaties  are  being  negotiated,  and  in  the  '  jurists  of  repute  ' 
whom  they  appoint  to  represent  them  for  these  purposes  : 
for  men  bear  a  long  grudge  against  those  whom  they  once  have 
wronged. 

*^  But  from  the  same  conditions  we  expect  the  same 
results  :  from  our  general  stock,  from  our  American  climate, 
our  American  neighbours,  our  Americanised  citizens,  the  pri- 
mary virtues  ;  from  our  British  immigrants  and  our  '  loyal- 
ists '  the  virtues  of  patience,  loyalty,  and  fidelity  to  our  past 
and  to  the  mother-land  ;    and  from  our  French  partners — 
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if  we  do  our  duty  by  them  and  unite  with  them  and  add  the 
Fleurs-de-Lys  of  France,  which  has  now  no  other  home  upon 
the  wide  earth,  to  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
to  the  Maple-leaf  of  Canada — from  the  French  we  expect  all 
that  Greece  gave  to  Rome ;  language,  literature,  logic,  science, 
and  art ;  courtesy,  good  manners  and  the  power  of  attracting 
alien  races  (as  the  Briton  and  Roman  have  never  attracted 
them)  ;  historic  memories  and  a  sense  of  the  past  ;  indepen- 
dence of  mind  and  freedom  from  that  tyranny  of  custom  and 
convention  under  which  the  Briton  and  the  Roman  have  con- 
tinually fallen  ;  in  short  the  genius  and  imagination,  which 
reach  their  highest  power  only  in  Greeks  and  Frenchmen  ; 
the  genius  and  imagination  which  renewed  the  world  once, 
at  the  Renaissance,  by  the  rediscovery  of  Greek  literature  (a 
literature  whose  geographical  speculations  prompted  in  some 
measure  the  discovery  of  Atlantis)  which  renewed  the  world 
again,  two  hundred  years  later,  one  hundred  years  ago,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution. 

"  And  now,  Plato,  I  have  exhausted  myself,  and  you,  and 
my  theme  :  Is  there  not  here  in  this  part  of  Atlantis  material 
adapted  to  your  trinity  of  virtues  ?  Is  not  this  ^  Canada  ' 
of  ours  (so  it  is  called),  is  not  '  Canada  '  a  dog,  yea  and  more 
than  a  dog,  that  she  also  should  do  this  great  thing  ?  " 

Maurice  Hutton 


/Why  the  conservatives  failed 

THERE  is  a  sound  basis  in  human  nature  for  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Conservative  and  a  Liberal  party.  There 
are  men  who  by  temperament  will  hold  fast  by  that  which 
has  been  tried,  who  will  rather  endure  the  ills  they  have  than 
fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of.  These  are  the  Conserva- 
tives. There  are  also  those  who  have  less  dread  of  change, 
who  have  a  clearer  perception  of  the  evils  which  they  endure 
than  of  the  good,  and  think  that  the  two  can  be  made  more 
clearly  distinct.    These  are  the  Liberals. 

When  the  people  holding  these  opposing  opinions  band 
I  themselves  together  in  the  public  interest,  as  Burke  puts  it, 
to  make  those  opinions  to  prevail,  then  two  parties  are 
created.  A  contest  between  these  parties  compels  both  to 
occupy  a  middle  ground,  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  prevail  extremely.  A  compromise  between  extremes  is 
the  essence  of  political  wisdom,  since  neither  can  be  exactly 
right  or  exactly  wrong;  the  foolishness  of  two  fools  is  of  more 
value  than  the  wisdom  of  one.  At  any  rate  such  is  the 
system  which  the  genius  of  British  Institutions  has  decreed. 

One  who  offers  an  opinion  upon  the  one  side  or  the  other 
is  thereby  interesting  himself  in  public  affairs,  is  engaging  in 
politics  ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  sedulously  propagated  by 
interested  persons  that  public  affairs  must  be  left  to  a  special 
class  known  as  '^  poUticians  ".  Therein  lies  the  root  of  all 
public  evil.  It  breeds  oligarchy,  whether  it  be  the  oligarchy 
of  a  royal  or  priestly  caste;  and  tyranny,  whether  it  be  the 
tyranny  of  king,  caucus,  committee,  or  boss. 

The  "  politicians ''  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  they 
alone  who  understand  politics,  that  no  one  is  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  pubUc  affairs  unless  he  has  stood 
for  election;  and,  if  elected,  that  his  authority  is  increased 
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if  he  has  undergone  the  ordeal  of  petition  or  countev'-petition 
for  his  unseating.  A  poUtical  economist  is,  according -to  him, 
a  mere  theoretician,  a  moralist  concerned  only  abowt  the 
right  and  the  wrong  of  things ;  and  a  University  chair  a  'con- 
venient place  from  which  abstractions  may  be  uttered  .  to 
boys.  But  the  impression  is  not  now  so  strong  as  it  used  to 
be  that  a  professor  is  necessarily  a  fool,  and  that  he  mu^t 
look  this  way  and  that  when  he  speaks  upon  public  affairs. 

All  truth  is  one,  and  an  investigation  into  any  part  of 
it  reduces  the  proclivity  for  lying  about  the  rest.  A  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  disclose  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  in  any 
one  department  of  knowledge  is  more  liable  to  stumble  upon 
the  truth  in  another  department — even  of  public  affairs — than 
he  who  is  only  concerned  about  success  in  controversy.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  human  life  is  an  election, 
and  its  results  lend  themselves  to  investigation  as  readily 
as  any  other  operation  of  the  common  mind.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  reason  why  the 
Conservatives  failed  in  their  appeal  to  the  electors  of  Canada 
on  October  26th,  1908;  and  we  shall  begin  with  the  assump- 
tion which  few  will  contradict,  that  they  have  failed;  though, 
by  making  this  bold  assumption,  one  may  lay  one's  self  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  an  enemy  either  secret  or  open.  Pos- 
sibly also,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may  be  considered  a  friend 
in  virtue  of  telling  the  truth,  or  even  an  enemy  for  the  same 
reason. 

It  is  a  sound  maxim  in  politics  as  well  as  in  many  other 
departments  of  life  that  words  do  occasionally  convey  a 
meaning  to  intelligent  persons,  which  cannot  be  entirely 
taken  away  by  a  further  arrangement  of  words.  When 
Mr.  Borden  declared,  for  example,  that  the  State  should  own 
the  telephones  and  telegraphs  he  was  so  understood;  and  no 
reservations,  or  limitations,  or  restrictions  which  he  made 
served  entirely  to  remove  the  impression  from  simple  minds 
that  he  had  meant  something  when  he  announced  State 
ownership  as  a  principle  of  the  Conservative  party. 
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The  more  cynically  minded  laid  more  stress  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  statement  than  upon  the  statement 
itself,  and  in  the  end  the  question  became  so  involved  that 
both  simple  and  cynical  arrived  at  one  of  two  conclusions: 
that  he  meant  nothing  or  did  not  know  himself  what  he 
meant.  He  pleased  neither  SociaUst  nor  Conservative.  He 
confused  those  electors  whose  intelligence  is  not  very  acute, 
and  who  yet  demand  that  they  shall  be  told  in  plain  terms 
what  they  are  asked  to  vote  for.  It  is  a  good  practice  in 
politics  to  have  a  meaning,  or  in  default  of  that  to  say  the 
same  thing  on  each  successive  occasion  when  speech  is 
required.  At  Halifax,  Mr.  Borden  declared  for  public  owner- 
ship :  in  Parliament  he  proposed  to  put  the  National  Railway 
under  a  Commission,  which  is  an  example  of  different  things. 

In  face  of  his  own  demonstration  that  whatever  a  Gov- 
ernment does  it  does  badly,  it  was  assuming  too  great  a 
degree  of  simplicity  on  the  part  of  the  electors  to  expect  that 
they  would  entrust  to  any  Government  which  he  might 
provide  further  opportunities  for  mismanagement.  A  man 
may  be  a  SociaUst  or  a  Conservative.  Few  men  are  both  at 
the  same  time,  and  it  was  to  this  small  minority  Mr.  Borden 
appealed  with  his  proclamation  of  State-ownership.  That 
is  the  first  reason  why  he  failed;  not  being  Conservative,  and 
not  being  Radical  when  he  seemed  to  be  so. 

On  the  Monday  preceding  the  election  Mr.  Borden  issued 
from  Hahfax  a  manifesto  which  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  written  by  his  own  hand  without  the  advice  which  his 
colleagues  might  have  given.  In  it  he  told  the  people  what 
he  proposed  to  do,  but  he  neglected  to  tell  them  how  he  was 
going  to  do  it.  He  promised  them  a  Cabinet  worthy  of  their 
highest  ideals,  but  he  neglected  to  mention  the  names  of  those 
ideal  ministers  whom  he  proposed  should  sit  with  him.  He 
did  not  tell  them  who  was  to  be  Minister  of  Finance  instead 
of  Mr.  Fielding,  who  was  to  replace  Mr.  Fisher  as  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  who  was  to  be  Postmaster-General  instead 
of  Mr.  Lemieux,  who  was  to  have  Mr.  Graham^s  portfolio 
of  Railways,  who  was  to  be  Minister  of  Customs,  of  Inland 
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Revenue,  departments,  be  it  noted,  against  which  no  breath 
of  scandal  has  been  uttered. 

Everyone  knows  that  it  is  not  customary  for  a  leader  of 
a  party  to  disclose  this  information  in  advance,  in  case  certain 
interests  might  be  alienated.  But  in  the  present  circumstances 
the  people  were  of  an  enquiring  mind  and  no  longer  disposed 
to  open  their  mouth  and  shut  their  eyes.  If  the  leader  had 
given  some  sign  it  would  have  been  welcome  to  a  perplexed 
public.  It  would  have  been  just  as  useful  to  the  Conserva- 
tives if  Mr.  Borden  had  issued  the  Decalogue  as  a  manifesto; 
and  when  he  promised  restitution  "  by  all  constitutional 
means  of  the  pillaged  public  domain  "  he  might  well  have 
made  clear  that  such  restitution  would  be  exacted  from  his 
own  friends  as  well  as  from  his  opponents.  By  being  all 
things  to  all  men  one  may  gain  some:  more  commonly  one 
loses  all.    That  is  the  second  reason  why  Mr.  Borden  lost. 

The  liberal  policy  of  expending  money  which  has  been 
carried  out  so  faithfully  for  the  past  twelve  years  appealed 
to  the  imagination  of  the  electors.  People  Uke  to  see  things 
done  in  a  grand  way, — ships  going  in  search  of  the  North  Pole, 
railways  building  to  frozen  seas,  and  bridges  projected  across 
mighty  rivers.  They  are  not  much  concerned  if  the  bridges 
fall  down,  if  the  railways  have  their  terminals  in  a  wilder- 
ness, or  if  their  Arctic  expeditions  never  get  much  beyond 
Quebec.  They  would  more  willingly  build  an  ice-breaker 
to  force  the  North-West  passage  than  one  to  make  daily 
and  continuous  trips  across  the  Northumberland  Straits  upon 
the  homely  business  of  carrying  freight,  passengers,  and 
mails,  even  if  the  solemn  terms  of  Confederation  are  flagrantly 
broken  by  the  neglect  of  these  humble  services. 

The  electors  have  the  impression  that,  somehow,  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  spent,  much  wasted,  and  probably 
a  portion  of  it  misapplied;  but  under  the  present  fiscal  system 
they  have  no  clear  apprehension  of  where  that  money  came 
from.  Each  elector  supposes  that  his  neighbour .  supphes 
it,  or  the  local  merchant,  or  the  importer  in  Montreal,  or  the 
producer  or  the  consumer — anybody  but  himself — and  there 
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is  nothing  so  delectable  as  spending  money  which  one  has 
not  earned.  Indeed  there  is  something  amusing  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  persons  spending  money  foolishly  so  long  as  it  is  not 
one's  own.  For  example,  it  is  intensely  comical  to  hear  that 
a  ship  has  been  despatched  into  the  North  with  provisions 
enough  for  thirty  years,  especially  when  "  pemmican  "  forms 
part  of  the  cargo.  An  elector  will  not  vote  against  a  Govern- 
ment which  amuses  him  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  primitive  communities  like 
our  own  look  with  a  lenient  eye  upon  public  robbery.  It  is 
only  when  men  have  robbed  enough  from  the  common  store 
that  they  have  an  apprehension  of  the  heinousness  of  robbery. 
That  has  been  the  history  of  the  race.  At  first  men  robbed 
with  a  club  in  their  hands,  then  with  a  sword,  and  now  they 
employ  the  most  efficient  means  of  all,  a  vote  of  Parliament. 
Until  we  have  country  houses  in  Canada,  inhabited  by  im- 
portant families,  represented  as  such  in  the  councils  of  the 
country,  satisfied,  and  resolute  to  protect  what  they  have 
procured,  by  creating  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  vested  rights, 
we  shall  probably  see  the  policy  of  adventure  succeed. 

The  masterly  management  by  the  Liberal  leader  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament  produced  its  effect.  He  looks  upon 
British  Institutions  with  a  fresh  eye.  He  admires  them 
unreservedly  and  allows  to  them  their  perfect  work.  With 
dignity  and  patience  he  permitted  the  utmost  freedom  of 
discussion;  and  when  his  opponents  chose  to  obstruct  the 
business  of  the  country  he  admitted  their  perfect  right  to 
follow  that  procedure.  The  country  grew  tired  of  the 
performance  and  placed  the  blame  where  it  obviously 
appeared  to  belong,  failing  to  remember  that  the  Opposition 
had  been  striving  to  retain  the  privilege  of  examining 
original  documents.  He  allowed  one  of  his  followers 
to  make  the  amazing  assertion — amazing,  though  per- 
fectly true — that  the  minority  has  no  rights  except 
those  which  the  majority  allows  to  it,  only  to  have  an 
opponent  protest,  "  You  have  had  your  turn,  it  is  our 
turn  now,"  in   utter  forgetfulness   that  possibly   it   might 
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occur  to  the  people  at  large  that  perhaps  it  was  their 
turn  to  govern  themselves. 

The  record  in  Canada  shows  that  a  man  of  strong  person- 
ality can  retain  the  government  so  long  as  he  chooses,  unless 
he  commit  some  flagrant  breach  of  public  morality  such  as 
happened  in  1872.  The  Conservatives  endeavoured  to  fasten 
a  like  charge  upon  their  opponents,  but  the  people  did  not 
believe  that  they  were  telling  the  truth.  When  a  person 
cries,  "  stop  thief,"  and  the  person  who  is  addressed  stops 
and  demands  that  the  charge  be  proven,  the  situation  is 
embarrassing  for  him,  and  no  great  commotion  is  Ukely  to 
ensue.  If  he  does  not  prove  the  charge  he  is  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  a  traducer  or  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  In  these  days  the 
people  are  interested  not  in  what  a  man  says  but  in  what  he 
can  prove.  At  any  rate  the  Conservatives  did  not  prove 
up  to  the  limit  of  their  assertions  ;  certainly  not  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Liberals  proved  it  in  1873,  and  again  in  1891, 
though  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Government 
did  not  display  any  great  alacrity  to  assist  them,  as 
Sir  John  Thompson  did  on  the  previous  occasion. 
The  country  was  offended  by  the  aspersions  which  were 
cast  upon  it  and  did  not  look  with  toleration  upon  the 
traducers  of  its  public  men.  Canada  occupies  too  im- 
portant a  place  in  the  world  to  permit  indulgence  in 
the  political  methods  of  the  mining  camp.  There  is  an 
obligation  upon  us  to  behave  with  the  reserve  whichjis 
proper  for  self-respecting  people,  and  upon  public  men  to 
remember  the  maxim,  that  whilst  they  are  patriots  they 
must  not  forget  to  be  gentlemen. 

An  explanation  which  appears  to  find  favour  in  the 
defeated  party  is  that  the  country  was  bought.  To  accept 
that  as  a  reason  is  either  a  mark  of  poUtical  stupidity  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  charitable  to  consider  it  merely  a 
sign  of  temporary  irritation.  You  cannot  buy  a  million 
voters  any  more  than  you  can  buy  rain  or  sunlight.  Of 
course,  water  and  candles  may  be  procured  in  the  proper 
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markets,  and  there  are  some  electors  who  would  sell  their 
votes  as  quickly  as  they  would  sell  a  sheep.  Indeed  they 
fail  to  see  any  object  in  giving  a  man  a  vote  if  he  is  prevented 
from  disposing  of  it  to  such  advantage  as  he  thinks  best. 

One  must  not,  however,  neglect  to  estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  that  most  subtle  of  all  influences,  the  suggestion 
that  upon  certain  conditions  a  public  expenditure  of  money 
will  be  made  in  a  constituency  for  a  building,  a  canal,  a  rail- 
way, or  a  tunnel.  People  will  do  in  the  mass  what  they  will 
not  do  as  individuals.  If  all  the  promises  which  were  made 
before  the  elections  are  fulfilled,  one  will  see  such  canals  in 
Canada  as  were  never  dreamed  of  by  the  Martians,  and 
edifices  which  will  rival  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  Stone- 
henge  of  the  Druids. 

There  is  another  and  a  more  sinister  reason  why  the 
Conservatives  failed.  In  comparison  with  it  ^'practical'' 
politicians  agree  that  all  else  is  mere  conjecture  and  fanciful 
speculation.  The  party  actually  in  power  has  the  money, 
and  always  will  have  it  so  long  as  the  contributors  believe 
that  the  party  will  succeed.  If,  from  dissension  within  or 
from  clamour  from  without,  they  judge  that  there  is  grave 
danger  of  defeat,  they  will  transfer  their  fund  to  the  opposite 
side  as  they  did  in  1896.  This  fund  contributed  by 
beneficiaries  of  the  Government  is  not  necessarily  used  for 
purposes  which  are  condemned  by  the  '^  Election  Act.''  It 
is  employed  for  the  accessories  of  the  campaign,  hiring 
speakers,  sending  out  ^^  literature,''  paying  for  bands  and 
processions,  purchasing  torches  and  newspapers,  and  other 
engines  for  influencing  public  opinion. 

The  publication  of  election  expenses  by  candidates  is  a 
feeble  farce.  In  one  case  which  came  into  the  Courts  in 
Montreal  the  candidate  had  given  his  expenses  as  under  three 
hundred  dollars,  whereas  it  was  proven  that  seven  thousand 
had  been  spent.  A  candidate  may  allow  a  reasonable  sum  to 
his  agent  for  legitimate  purposes  :  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  well-disposed  outsider  from  coming  into  the  constituency 
and  operating  on  his  own  account.     Under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances  these  contributors  hold  the  balance  between  the  two 
parties,  and  will  continue  to  hold  it  until  each  party  is  com- 
pelled to  pubhsh  the  amount  of  its  campaign  fund  and  the 
names  of  the  contributors  to  it. 

A  defeated  candidate  has  written  over  his  own  name 
(Montreal  Gazette,  November  14th)  that  his  opponent,  who 
occupied  a  high  place  in  the  last  ParUament,  made  use  of  the 
following  words  at  a  joint  meeting: 

^'  Gentlemen:  the  Government  Engineer  is  here  with  me. 
He  will  take  contracts  after  the  meeting  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  breakwater.  See  him  and  arrange  with  him  for 
loading  the  stone  and  hauling  the  timber.'^ 

This  writer  continues:  ^'  The  purchase  of  timber  needed 
for  the  breakwater  was  divided  up  between  nearly  all  the 
electors  of  the  place,  so  that  each  sold  three  pieces.  We  used 
to  meet  them  even  on  polhng  day  carrying  their  three  logs 
and  stopping  at  the  polls  to  cast  their  votes.  .  .  Of  course, 
men  were  working  at  piers  and  breakwaters  in  several  places 
on  contracts  which  had  been  held  back  until  the  campaign." 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  Conservatives  failed 
because  their  campaign  was  too  picayune.  The  issues  which 
they  presented  were  too  small.  In  reality  there  are  only  two 
questions  which  could  vitally  interest  the  country:  whether 
it  shall  be  handed  over  entirely  to  manufacturers  for  exploita- 
tion, and  what  arrangements  shall  be  made  by  which  Canada 
shall  take  her  proper  place  in  the  Empire.  Upon  the  Im- 
perial question  Mr.  Borden  said  nothing  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  did  something.  He  gave  to  EngUsh  goods  a  prefer- 
ence in  our  markets  and  Mr.  Borden  declared  that  something 
should  have  been  exacted  in  return.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thought  this  preference  was  rot  of  much  value  to  England. 
Lord  Milner  thinks  it  is.     We  think  that  it  is  of  value  to  us. 

Speaking  before  the  assembled  Premiers  in  1902,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said:  ^^  While  I  cannot  but  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  intention  of  this  proposal  and  its  sentimental  value 
as  a  proof  of  good-will  and  affection;  yet  its  substantial  results 
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have  been  altogether  disappointing  to  us.  The  total  increase 
of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  foreigners  during  the  period 
named  was  69  per  cent,  and  the  total  increase  of  British  trade 
was  only  48  per  cent.'^ 

Speaking  before  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  November 
20th,  1908,  Lord  Milner  said:  '^  Every  now  and  then  some 
belated  or  ill-informed  free-importer  still  ventures  to  deny 
the  benefit  which  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  derived 
from  the  existing  Canadian  preference.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  any  fair-minded  man  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  ^  pre- 
ference has  kept  Great  Britain  from  losing  such  trade  with 
Canada  as  she  still  has  got.'  ''  He  also  quotes  as  an  authority 
a  Canadian  Customs  officer  who  ventured  '^  to  assert  in  the 
strongest  way  that,  if  such  preference  had  not  been  granted, 
British  trade  with  Canada  would  be  on  a  very  small  basis 
to-day.^'  Possibly  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  one  of  these  belated 
and  ill-informed  free-importers,  though  one  would  not  suspect 
it  from  reading  his  speeches. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  is  not  over  confident  that  a  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  Canadian  goods  in  England.  It  declares 
that,  in  England  ^^  Preference  is  of  no  value  as  a  topic  for 
speeches:  pure  Protection  must  be  preached.^'  This  Review 
affirms  further  in  the  October  number  that  the  speeches  of 
Lord  St.  Aldwyn  and  Lord  Cromer  have  ^'  demoUshed  the 
scheme,''  and  that  it  is  improbable  that  any  Unionist  Govern- 
ment will  attempt  to  restore  it. 

However  this  may  be,  the  electors  knew  that  the  Liberals 
had  done  something  towards  reducing  the  taxation  against 
the  Mother  Country,  which  has  been  more  brutally  taxed  by 
the  Colonies  than  ever  the  Colonies  were  taxed  by  her,  even 
under  the  worst  of  the  Georges;  and  they  voted  accordingly, 
at  the  same  time  signifying  in  a  poor  blind  way  their  allegiance 
to  the  principle  of  a  freer  trade,  which  even  in  the  moment  of 
casting  the  ballot  they  were  aware  had  been  abandoned  by 
those  for  whom  they  were  about  to  vote.  There  are  now 
in  Canada  two  pseudo-Conservative  parties,  both  standing 
for  the  same  privileges  and  for  the  interests  of  the  same  class. 
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It  is  little  wonder  then  that  the  voters  neglected  to  exchange 
the  one  for  the  other. 

At  any  rate  the  preference  has  been  of  value  to  us.  It 
has  given  us  cheaper  clothing,  and  we  have  endured  with  some 
equanimity  the  sufferings  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  who 
apparently  cannot  succeed  with  a  tariff  of  thirty  per  cent,  in 
their  favour.  Had  they  themselves  borne  their  sufferings 
more  heroically  and  refrained  from  traducing  their  competi- 
tors in  Leeds  and  Bradford,  they  might  have  excited  our 
sympathy.  At  the  moment  we  are  more  likely  to  offer  them 
open  charity  than  to  allow  them  the  opportunity  of  bene- 
fiting us  by  charging  us  higher  prices  for  the  clothing  which 
we  wear.  We  would  be  quite  willing  to  entertain  them  for 
the  period  of  their  natural  lives  at  the  many  excellent  hotels 
and  clubs  in  which  Montreal  or  Toronto  abound,  provided 
that  they  release  their  employes  so  that  they  may  engage 
in  more  lucrative  employment,  and  allow  to  us  the  poor 
privilege  of  buying  our  clothing  where  we  can  procure  it  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms. 

In  the  manifesto  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  Mr.  Borden  declared  for  adequate  Protection  to  all 
Canadian  industries,  forgetting  that  protection  to  all  indus- 
tries is  no  protection  at  all,  since  the  essence  of  all  protection 
is  that  one  industry  shall  be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  another. 
As  Mr.  Crawshay- Williams  has  explained  so  sensibly  in  the 
Toronto  Glohe,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  any  article  on  which  a 
duty  is  levied  be  the  raw  material  of  any  other  industry,  that 
raw  material  is  made  more  expensive,  and  the  working  costs 
of  that  industry  increased.  Those  increased  costs  must  be 
recovered  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  article  manu- 
factured, which  may  very  probably  be  the  raw  material  of 
some  subsequent  industry.  And  so  through  the  whole  chain 
of  raw  materials  and  finished  products  goes  the  effect  of  in- 
creased prices,  and  with  it,  naturally,  a  demand  for  protection 
or  further  protection  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  who 
in  turn  are  hit  by  the  increased  cost  of  their  raw  materials 
and  enlarged  working  expenses. 
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Mr.  Borden  was  extremely  solicitous  about  the  interests 
of  the  '^  labouring  men  ".  He  would  apply  the  principle  of 
Protection  to  justify  the  payment  of  a  fair  wage ;  but  he  gave 
no  assurance  that  such  wage  would  be  paid  by  the  employers 
even  if  it  were  justified;  and  he  appeared  to  forget  that 
those  of  us  who  are  farmers,  physicians,  professors,  ministers, 
teachers,  and  clerks  are  also  labouring  men  for  whom  no  pro- 
vision was  to  be  made.  The  country  apparently  is  willing 
to  endure  the  burden  which  it  carries;  it  is  in  no  temper  to 
allow  that  burden  to  be  increased.  One  at  least  oF  Mr. 
Borden's  followers  was  loud  in  his  protestations  that  he  was 
"  an  ardent  protectionist, '^  which  led  men  to  enquire  into 
the  causes  of  his  ardency,  and  they  could  not  be  blamed  for 
concluding  that  it  lay  in  self-interest. 

Tariff  reform,  if  Lord  Milner  forecasts  correctly,  is  bound 
to  succeed  in  England,  though  Mr.  Hirst  of  the  London  Eco- 
nomist prophesies  differently.  It  is  a  safe  guess  based  upon 
the  results  of  the  elections,  that  tariff  reform  would  succeed  in 
Canada  too.  The  Conservatives  failed,  because  the  oracular 
utterances  of  their  leader  conveyed  the  impression  that  it 
would  be  reformed,  if  they  succeeded,  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  desire  of  the  electors  at  large.  The  Manufacturers* 
Association  affirm  that  they  have  taken  the  tariff  out  of 
politics.  The  people  are  very  likely  to  bring  it  in  again  when 
they  get  the  chance.  By  refusing  to  exact  a  quid  pro  quo  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  declared  himself  to  be  the  true  Imperialist. 
Men  who  are  not  traders  are  extremely  suspicious  of  an 
Imperiahsm  which  is  based  upon  trade  and  not  upon  family 
affection  and  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  the  race.  A  tariff  reform 
Imperiahst  comes  to  Canada  protesting  that  the  endurance 
of  the  Empire  depends  upon  the  adoption  of  a  certain  economic 
theory;  ^^  and  straight  he  turtle  eats;  claret  crowns  his  cup  ''; 
but  one  may  ask,  ^^  what  porridge  had  Mr.  Crawshay- 
WilUams?*' — for  example ;  and  the  turtle  and  claret  are  supplied 
by  men  who  are  enthusiastic  that  a  preference  be  given  to  the 
manufacturers  of  England  upon  all  articles,  save  only  those 
which  they  themselves  produce.     It  is  not  this  meagre  thing 
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the  people  of  Canada  would  give  to  England  if  they  had  their 
way  at  the  polls ;  but  they  did  what  they  could  by  voting  for 
a  party  which  has  made  some  small  beginnings  in  the  direction 
of  freer  trade. 

The  electors  at  large  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  such 
profound  knowledge  of  the  philosophical  basis  of  Government 
by  Party  as  Mr.  Chipman,  for  example,  displays,  but  in  course 
of  time  they  have  developed  an  instinct  that  privilege  and 
monopoly  are  the  portion  of  the  Conservatives — prerogatives 
of  the  throne,  doctrines  and  practices  of  feudal  times,  and 
the  denial  of  the  franchise  to  men.  On  the  other  hand  they 
have  learned  that  Liberalism  has  always  been  the  voice  of 
popular  discontent  and  the  instrument  by  which  those  evils 
were  to  be  overcome.  They  have  not  learned  that  the  strife 
is  at  an  end.  The  struggle  was  over  in  Canada  thirty  years 
ago,  and  Macdonald  gave  the  sign  when  he  named  the  Tories 
'^  Liberal-Conservatives ''.  The  present  writer  ventures  to 
suggest  to  the  Liberals  that  they  designate  themselves 
'^  Conservative-Liberals  ^^;  and  with  the  neatness  of  an  alge- 
braic equation  the  question  is  solved,  or  rather  by  a  process 
of  cancellation  it  vanishes  into  nothing.  It  takes  a  hundred 
years  to  remove  a  notion  from  the  public  mind.  There  are 
men  in  Virginia  who  think  that  they  are  yet  voting  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  at  the  last  election  there  were  Liberals  who 
voted  for  Laurier  under  the  impression  that  they  were  sup- 
porting the  principles  of  Hampden  and  Pym  against  those  of 
Wentworth  and  Laud. 

Parties  do  not  change  when  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
most  of  the  people  that  they  should  remain  as  they  are. 
These  interests  are  often  of  the  slightest  but  in  the  bulk 
powerful.  In  the  smallest  village  there  is  at  least  one  person, 
postmaster,  station-master,  road-inspector,  who  thinks  his 
position  might  be  influenced  by  a  reversal.  He  has  friends 
and  relatives,  and  though  they  may  suppose  that  they  are  cast- 
ing a  portentous  vote  for  the  eternal  principles  of  Liberalism 
or  Conservatism,  in  reality  they  are  voting  that  their  neigh- 
bour shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his  little  place. 
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It  is  a  principle  of  which  much  is  heard  in  these  days, 
that  a  small  ^^  preferential  ^'  will  produce  great  results.  Even 
terms  have  their  value.  A  man  will  accept  a  small  ^'  honor- 
arium," a  larger  '^  fee  "  or  a  still  larger  '*  salary  ''  for  services 
which  could  only  be  procured  for  very  high  ^^  wages  ".  A 
secretary  will  engage  to  do  work  for  a  salary  of  fifteen  dollars 
a  week  for  which  a  stenographer  will  demand  eighteen  dollars 
in  wages.  Indemnity  will  apply  very  well  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  but  the  electors  are  disposed  to  view  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  in  a  different  light.  They  are  disposed 
to  think  that  they  are  paying  full  value  for  the  parliamentary 
services  which  they  are  receiving,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  ground  for  that  view  of  the  case.  They  have  been 
taught  most  sedulously  that  the  Liberals  might  be  expected 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  public  money,  but  they  did 
not  discover  any  resolute  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
servatives against  the  ^'  grab ''  as  the  procedure  was  called 
with  some  degree  of  correctness. 

There  are  various  minor  reasons  so  insignificant  in  them- 
selves as  to  appear  almost  fanciful,  and  yet  they  were  not 
without  their  force.  Many  persons  were  influenced  uncon- 
sciously to  vote  for  the  Liberals  because  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
is  possessed  of  a  certain  strangeness  to  them,  in  his  manner  of 
speech,  his  gesture,  his  appearance,  and  because  he  makes  a  fine 
display  in  public  places.  When  he  visits  London  he  is  believed  to 
enjoy  the  unique  privilege  of  'Agoing  in  by  the  King's  Door.'' 
This  takes  no  account,  of  course,  of  his  urbanity,  his  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  his  vision;  since,  if  one  were  to  insist  upon 
these,  one  would  feel  obliged  to  dwell  upon  the  qualities  of 
his  opponent,  which  if  equally  admirable  are  at  least  not  so 
alluring. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  upon  the  firm  ground  of 
fact,  and  saying  only  those  things  which  any  one  might  dis- 
cover for  himself  if  he  were  diligent  in  reading  the  newspapers. 
But  there  were  factors  which  made  for  failure  in  every  pro- 
vince and  in  every  riding.  They  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  surmise,  and  their  estimation  may  well  be  undertaken  by 
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the  professors  of  *'  practical  politics  "  when  they  meet  to- 
gether in  Ottawa  during  the  winter.  Reference  may  be  made, 
however,  to  the  local  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Ontario 
and  the  West  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  a  good  tactical 
position. 

Sir  James  Whitney  helped  Mr.  Borden  with  his  hands 
tied.  He  could  not  go  into  the  contest  unreservedly  because 
a  large  portion  of  his  support  in  Ontario  comes  from  the 
Catholic  and  French,  who  curiously  enough,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, are  nominally  Conservative.  By  attacking  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  he  would  alienate  this  support  from  himself.  Also 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  appeased  by  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Murphy  to  the  Cabinet.  In  the  West  the  people  feared  that 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  would  be  hampered  if  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  were  beaten.  This  fear  was  exaggerated  by  the 
action  of  certain  members  of  the  Manitoba  Ministry,  who  in 
conjunction  with  an  old  newspaper  campaigner  of  British 
Columbia  delivered  an  attack  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
This  pamphlet  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  unusually  undis- 
cerning  correspondent  of  the  London  Times^  who  cabled  its 
contents  to  London;  and  Mr.  Hearst's  American  newspapers 
participated  in  the  onslaught.  The  whole  incident  resem- 
bled that  of  1892,  when  the  operations  of  a  Canadian  journalist 
in  the  United  States  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Liberals. 
Quite  improperly  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  which  has 
behaved  with  benevolent  neutrality  throughout  was  blamed 
for  instigating  this  attack  upon  its  rival.  A  counter-attack 
was  made  upon  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  idea 
was  propagated  that  its  whole  power  was  against  Sir  Wilfrid. 
This  led  to  a  strong  movement  in  his  favour,  as  no  Railway 
Company  is  enthusiastically  beloved  by  the  people  whom  it 
serves.  Until  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  finished  it  will  have 
friends  enough  in  the  West  to  resent  any  interference  with  the 
project;  but  their  enthusiasm  will  give  place  to  lukewarmness 
when  they  begin  to  pay  for  using  it  and  they  will  sigh  for 
"  the  good  old  days  of  the  C.  P.  R.''     But  all  this  is  the  com- 
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mon  wisdom  of  every  corner  grocery  in  Canada,  and  may  well 
be  left  to  the  philosophers  who  spend  their  spare  time  in 
''  talking  politics  '^  in  those  comfortable  resorts. 

And  yet,  no  true  Conservative  need  lament  the  result. 
His  party  is  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the  burden  of 
Government.  Canada  is  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  has 
mortgaged  his  farm  up  to  the  limit,  and  everyone  knows 
what  happens  to  the  heir  of  an  encumbered  place.  The 
present  good  harvest  alone  averted  disaster,  by  enabling 
the  West  to  meet  or  renew  its  obligations.  The  last  loan  of 
twenty-five  million  dollars  which  was  offered  on  the  London 
market  ended  in  a  fiasco,  notwithstanding  the  allegations  of 
the  "  Canadian  Associated  Press,"  that  organization  which 
costs  the  country  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  con- 
cerns itself  most  with  recording  the  manifold  activities  of 
Mr.  Obadiah  Smith  and  other  eminent  *'  Anglo-Canadians." 

We  have  seen  that  the  essential  of  British  Institutions  is 
two  properly  constituted  parties.  Canada  will  be  best  served 
if  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  get  back  into  those  lines 
which  are  prescribed  by  experience.  In  the  present  disorder 
fundamental  principles  are  lost  sight  of.  When  there  are  no 
principles  mere  partyism  takes  their  place,  and  that  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  "  curse  "  which  the  country  will  not 
endure  for  ever.  Possibly  government  by  party  is  a  worn 
out  thing,  and  when  members  of  Parliament  get  tired  of  the 
present  farce  they  will  begin  to  exercise  their  common-sense 
and  transact  the  business  of  the  country  as  if  it  were  their 
own.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  Conservative 
party  abandoned  their  principles,  or  about  four  years  before 
the  Liberals  abandoned  theirs,  especially  the  one  which  had 
to  do  with  freer  trade. 

The  break-up  began  about  the  time  of  Macdonald's  death. 
The  guiding  principle  of  that  statesman  was  the  maintenance 
of  good  will  between  races  and  between  the  holders  of  creeds; 
but  after  his  death  a  section  of  the  party  became  restive. 
Led  by  Dalton  McCarthy  it  reverted  to  the  ideas  of  George 
Brown,  and  refused  to  follow  Bowell  in  his  campaign  in  favour 
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of  the  minority  in  Manitoba.  In  the  last  ParUament  the 
Conservatives  had  75  members.  In  the  next  it  will  have  87, 
drawn  more  generally  from  the  country  at  large.  In  a  sense 
it  will  be  more  national  and  less  dominated  by  the  influence 
of  one  Province  and  of  the  ideas  referred  to.  The  next  occasion 
of  magnitude  on  which  the  party  showed  that  it  had  ceased  to 
be  Conservative  was  the  South  African  war.  Had  they  taken 
the  ground  that  the  war  was  a  just,  necessary,  and  provoked 
war;  that  Canadians  wished  to  send  a  contingent  but  that  the 
sending  should  be  preceded  by  a  parliamentary  vote  in  its 
favour,  they  would  have  conserved  the  political  status  of 
Canada;  they  would  have  assumed  a  position  of  deliberative 
dignity;  and  when  the  contingent  went  it  would  go  after  due 
formality  and  with  a  more  impressive  result.  Instead  of 
this  they  tried  to  stampede  the  Liberals  into  sending  a  con- 
tingent summarily,  which  displeased  Quebec  and  the  Con- 
servative spirit  of  Canada  at  the  same  time.  The  Liberals 
made  some  demur,  then  yielded.  They  held  Ontario  by 
sending  the  contingent,  and  they  held  Quebec  by  appearing 
to  yield  to  an  overwhelming  public  opinion  which  had  been 
created  in  its  favour. 

The  Conservative  party  had  always  been  the  real  pro- 
gressive one  in  Canada,  but  by  their  opposition  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  they  reversed  their 
position  and  gave  fresh  colour  to  the  view  that  they  were 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  affection  towards  the  railway  which 
they  themselves  had  created.  Again  they  failed  to  act  Con- 
servatively in  the  case  of  the  Autonomy  Bills.  The  heart 
of  the  situation  was  that  new  Provinces  were  to  be  created 
out  of  a  territory  in  which  Catholics  had  long  enjoyed  separate 
school  privileges.  To  deprive  any  section  of  the  community 
of  its  privileges  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Conservative 
tradition.  But  they  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
Liberals  had  won  in  1896  in  virtue  of  the  cry  for  ^^  provincial 
rights  "  instead  of  by  reason  of  the  break-up  of  the  Con- 
servative party;  and  by  adopting  that  policy  they  lost  their 
position  and  the  election  at  the  same  time. 
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No  party  can  expect  to  succeed  in  Canada  which  does 
not  recognize  frankly  and  absolutely  that  the  rights  of  the 
French  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  rights  of  the  English. 
There  must  be  no  suggestion  of  concession,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  concede.  There  must  be  no  air  of  condescension 
or  superiority,  because  poUtically  all  are  equal.  There  will 
be  CathoUcs  in  Quebec  as  long  as  there  are  Protestants  in 
Ontario,  and  for  every  Orangeman  there  will  be  at  least  two 
Nationalists.  CathoUcs  may  have  their  own  prejudices  in 
favour  of  going  to  church,  of  educating  their  children  in  an 
atmosphere  which  is  tempered  by  reUgious  influence,  of  elect- 
ing men  of  their  own  language  to  represent  them  in  Parlia- 
ment. They  do  not  compel  us  to  go  to  their  churches  or 
to  our  own  either;  they  do  not  ask  us  to  educate  our  children 
in  their  schools,  or  even  to  educate  them  at  all;  they  do  not 
demand  that  we  shall  not  vote  for  a  man  because  he  speaks 
Enghsh.    The  Conservatives  will  continue  to  fail  until  they 

become  Conservative  again. 

Andrew  Macphail 
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And  for  the  greater  security  of  the  weakness  of  the  many, 
he  gam  general  liberty  of  indicting  for  an  act  of  injury :  if  any 
one  was  beaten,  maimed,  or  suffered  any  violence,  any  man 
willing  and  able  was  given  the  right  to  prosecute  the  wrongdoer ; 
intending  by  this  to  accustom  the  citizens,  like  members  of  the 
same  body,  to  resent  and  be  sensible  of  one  another'* s  injuries. 
And  there  is  a  saying  of  Ms  agreeable  to  this  law ,  for ,  being 
asked:  What  city  was  best  modelled?  '^  That,**  said  he, 
"  ivhere  those  that  are  not  injured  put  themselves  forward  to 
punish  the  unjust  as  mucli  as  those  that  are** — Plutarch* s 
''Solon,**  XVIII,  5, 

MANY  persons  in  considering  questions  of  political  economy 
give  undue  prominence  to  the  attainment  of  some 
political  end;  and,  as  practical  men,  they  seek  the  attainment 
of  their  object  by  the  shortest  path,  regardless  of  expense. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  these,  owing  to  the  fickleness  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  brief  space  given  to  any  public  man  to 
work  out  any  scheme  for  the  public  benefit. 

Other  political  economists  give  such  exclusive  attention 
to  economy,  that  they  ignore  the  political  consequences  of  the 
rigorous  application  of  their  principles.  It  is  the  latter 
reproach  to  which  the  Manchester  School  in  England  has  laid 
itself  open,  causing  its  supporters  to  be  identified  with  those 
who  are  called  *^  Little  Englanders.^' 

Both  of  these  classes  fail  to  reach  the  highest  level  to 
which  political  economy,  wisely  applied,  is  capable  of  bringing 
a  nation.  The  former  have  need  of  patience  and  must  be 
content  to  follow  sound  moral  as  well  as  political  principles, 
leaving  it  to  their  successors,  and  to  the  blessing  of  an  over- 
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ruling  Providence,  to  bring  their  schemes  to  a  successful 
issue.  For  notwithstanding  the  achievements  of  master- 
minds at  important  crises  in  the  history  of  a  people,  it  is,  in 
the  long  run,  righteousness  that  exalts  a  nation. 

The  second  school  of  economists  often  lose  sight  of  the 
great  political  force  that  binds  people  into  the  condition  of  a 
perfect  nation,  when  they  seek  to  attain  economy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  higher  ideals  that  lead  men  and  nations  to  the 
accomplishment  of  great  deeds. 

The  true  conception  of  a  perfect  state  is  perhaps  as  clearly 
as  anywhere  outUned  in  the  reply  of  Solon,  prefixed  to  this 
article,  to  the  enquiry  put  to  him  as  to  what  was  the  most 
perfect  City  or  State.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  nation 
can  only  reach  its  highest  aim,  if  every  citizen  is  prepared  to 
make  common  cause  with  every  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
protecting  each  from  injustice.  To  make  a  strong  nation, 
it  is  much  more  important  that  every  citizen  should  feel  that 
he  can  count  on  the  help  of  his  fellow-citizens  when  an  in- 
justice is  done  to  him,  than  that  the  Government  of  the 
country  should  be  carried  on  at  the  least  possible  cost,  or 
with  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
When  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

The  application  of  these  thoughts  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  life,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Canada, 
suggests  the  expediency  of  a  somewhat  radical  departure 
from  the  maxims  that  have  governed  our  statesmen  during 
the  past  generation.  The  triumph  in  Great  Britain  of  the 
Free  Trade  school  has  silenced,  during  many  years,  the  voice 
both  of  those  who  claim  for  agriculture  more  than  it  has  been 
allowed  to  draw  from  the  storehouses  of  national  wealth,  and 
of  those  who  have  urged  the  need  of  co-operation  between 
the  great  British  communities  scattered  over  the  world. 
Wise,  f arseeing  statesmen  fully  recognize  the  need  of  a  material 
bond  uniting  peoples  together  by  special  privileges,  if  they  are 
to  remain  permanently  in  political  union  under  a  comamon 
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flag,  for  we  have  the  highest  authority  declaring  that  where 
the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also. 

The  want  of  a  central  authority  for  the  direction  of 
imperial  affairs,  which  shall  he  shared  in  in  equal,  or  on 
equitable,  terms  between  all  British  citizens,  not  simply  under 
the  Crown,  but  under  the  Crown  with  a  harmonious  body  of 
constitutional  advisers  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  realm,  is 
a  question  which  remains  for  solution  by  the  statesmen  of 
Great  and  Greater  Britain.  But  the  question  of  co-operation 
in  trade  is  not  less  important,  and  does  not  call  for  new 
machinery  to  put  it  into  operation.  It  requires  simply  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  each  existing  branch  of  the  Empire 
that  it  should  seek  the  welfare  of  every  other  branch  in  a 
special  degree,  by  reason  of  their  common  allegiance. 

This  may  call  for  a  change  in  the  trade  policy  of  the 
Mother  Country,  partly  in  the  interest  of  the  home  agricul- 
turists, who  are  entitled  to  the  co-operation  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  offset  the  unfair 
conditions  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  competition  with  the 
outside  world,  and  partly  from  motives  of  high  imperial  policy. 
The  Home  agriculturist,  having  to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  meet 
a  large  national  debt  and  to  maintain  a  powerful  naval  and 
military  establishment,  should  be  protected  from  unequal 
competition  with  rival  producers  who  are  free  from  such 
charges;  and  while,  under  present  conditions,  he  is  entitled 
to  this  protection  against  the  colonist,  as  well  as  against  the 
foreigner,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  that  a  condition  of  affairs 
may  easily  be  brought  about  which  would  make  it  just  and 
right  that  the  colonist  should  be  reheved  from  such  a  charge, 
when  he  assumes  his  proper  obligation  to  defend  the  British 
flag.  And  even  anticipating  a  practical  working  arrangement 
to  that  end,  if  Great  Britain  values  her  external  empire,  it 
will  be  wise  for  her  to  take  a  share  in  promoting  their  develop- 
ment, while  they  are  still  young,  thus  creating  at  least  a  moral 
claim  to  their  co-operation  against  external  foes  in  case  of 
need. 
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It  is  in  Canada,  however,  that  the  full  recognition  of  the 
duty  that  rests  upon  us  should  be  fully  reahzed.  At  present 
our  trade  policy  is  highly  unjust  to  the  Mother  Country.  It 
will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  discuss  where  the  blame  lies 
for  this  condition  of  affairs.  It  suffices  to  point  out  that  the 
conditions  actually  are  unfair  and  call  for  a  remedy.  This 
remedy  lies  in  our  own  hands.  The  means  for  applying  it 
have  already  been  found  in  the  introduction  by  the  Canadian 
Government  of  the  British  Preference.  The  British  world 
is  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Government  for  the 
introduction  of  this  principle  into  the  administration  of  our 
trade  and  tariff  affairs,  and  it  only  remains  to  carry  forward 
its  application  to  its  legitimate  and  beneficial  consequences. 
And  future  Governments  will  deserve  well  of  the  nation  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  they  apply  its  beneficent 
influence. 

It  so  happens  that  another  line  of  cleavage  exists,  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  line  of  political  allegiance.  It  lies 
in  this  circumstance,  that  most  of  our  foreign  trade  is  with 
a  nation  that  maintains  a  high  protective  tariff  against  the 
products  of  this  country,  as  well  as  against  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire  and  other  foreign  countries.  The  fact  that 
we  are  excluded  from  American  markets  by  heavy  customs 
duties,  while  we  are  admitted  freely  to  the  markets  of  the 
Mother  Country,  makes  it  just,  even  apart  from  the  question 
of  political  allegiance,  that  we  should  accord  more  favourable 
treatment  to  the  Mother  Country  which  takes  our  goods 
free,  than  to  the  United  States,  which  does  not. 

Nor  must  we  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  proper  remedy  to 
apply.  It  is  not  seeking  reciprocity  on  a  large  scale  with  the 
United  States,  because  that  would  involve  our  adopting  in 
some  degree  their  tariff  against  other  countries,  or  at  the  very 
least,  would  require  us  to  maintain  duties  relatively  even 
heavier  than  now  on  imports  from  British  countries  as  com- 
pared with  those  on  imports  from  the  United  States.  We 
can  and  should  seek  no  relief  in  this  quarter,  because  it  would 
simply  increase  the  measure  of  injustice  that  we  at  present 
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display  towards  the  Mother  Country.  Even  those  who  be- 
lieve in  universal  free  trade  as  the  proper  goal  to  aim  at,  should 
recognize  that,  before  we  are  justified  in  moving  in  that 
direction,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  for  free  trade 
with  the  whole  British  Empire,  if  not  with  the  world  at  large. 

Our  proper  course  is,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  British 
preference,  treating  foreign  countries  less  favourably  than 
the  countries  of  our  own  Empire.  But  not  only  should  we 
maintain  this,  but  we  should  extend  the  preference  until  at 
least  the  average  rate  on  British  imports  is  as  low  as  the 
average  rate  on  imports  from  the  United  States.  At  present 
the  former  is  18  per  cent,  and  the  latter  only  12  per  cent.  We 
should  not  cease  extending  the  British  preference  until  its 
rates  have  been  reduced  to  at  least  the  same  average  as  the 
rate  against  the  most  favoured  of  all  foreign  countries. 

So  long  as  we  thus  discriminate  against  British  countries 
on  the  pretext  that  our  imports  from  the  latter  are  what  are 
arbitrarily  termed  raw  materials  or  necessaries  of  life,  so  long 
will  the  bulk  of  our  imports  come  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  justification  for  such  a  distinction,  except  on  the 
narrow  principles  of  industrial  protection,  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  protection  which  results  from  the  great 
political  object  of  binding  the  different  countries  of  our 
Empire  together. 

Heretofore,  the  trend  of  tariff  reformers  in  Canada  has 
been  to  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  farmers  by  calling  for 
low  duties  on  agricultural  implements,  and  other  articles 
that  come  mainly  from  the  United  States,  the  effect  of  which 
reductions  would  be  simply  to  aggravate  the  injustice  from 
which  British  trade  now  suffers  and  which  it  should  be  our 
object  to  remove. 

But  the  farmers  of  Canada  are  no  less  capable  than  other 
classes  of  reahzing  the  obligations  that  must  be  assumed  by  all 
good  citizens.  The  farmers  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  are  ex- 
cluded from  selling  their  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Solon, 
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they  are  bound  to  rally  to  the  support  of  their  fellow-citizens 
in  protecting  them  from  the  injustice  that  would  arise  from 
their  American  competitors  being  allowed  free  entrance 
to  the  markets  of  Canada.  If  the  farmers  are  not 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  in 
securing  fair  play  in  the  game  of  supplying  the  markets  of 
the  two  countries,  they  are  recreant  to  their  duty  as  good 
citizens.  If  we  are  ever  to  be  a  great  nation,  we  must  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  together,  and  must  secure  for  one 
another  fair  play  and  equal  treatment. 

But  the  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that,  not 
only  would  it  be  unjust  to  subject  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  the  free  competition  of  their  American  rivals,  who  exclude 
the  Canadians  from  selling  in  the  American  markets,  but 
that  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  contrary  to  the  perhaps 
prevailing  impression,  is  much  greater  in  securing  free  or 
freer  trade  with  the  Mother  Country,  than  in  securing  it  with 
the  United  States.  The  best  market  for  our  export  of  agri- 
cultural  produce  is  the  United  Kingdom.  The  price  we 
have  to  receive  for  that  export  we  should  be  allowed  to  spend 
there  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States  are,  in  a  general  way,  those  for  which 
we  in  Canada  possess  equal  facilities  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  manufacture;  and  although  it  is  true  that 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale  is  more  economical  than  on  a 
small,  the  market  of  Canada  for  agricultural  implements  is 
amply  sufficient  to  permit  of  their  production  in  Canada  on 
a  large  enough  scale  to  secure  cheapness  of  output. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  if  any  one  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States  had  a  monoply  of  the  supply  of  the  whole 
United  States  market,  he  could  turn  out  his  goods  on  a  larger 
scale  than  one  restricted  to  the  Canadian  market;  but  if  we 
consider  that  the  number  of  American  manufacturers  is  even 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
than  the  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Canada,  our  Canadian  manufacturer  has  on  an  aver- 
age as  large  a  range  of  customers  as  the  American,  while  the. 
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Canadian  manufacturers  have  the  same  opportunity  of 
manufacturing  for  the  outside  world  as  the  American,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  why  Canadian  imple- 
ments should  not  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  American.  And  if, 
by  and  by,  a  preference  is  given  in  the  market  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  colonies  over  foreigners,  the  Canadian  will 
have  even  a  better  opportunity  of  profitable  manufacture  than 
the  American.  So  much  is  this  realized  by  the  Americans 
themselves  that  many  of  them  have  estabUshed  manufac- 
tures in  Canada  for  the  supply,  first,  of  the  Canadian  market, 
and  secondly,  of  the  British  market  in  case  of  a  preference 
being  given. 

In  a  word,  the  Canadians  have  every  natural  advantage 
for  the  supply  of  the  Canadian  market  with  agricultural 
implements  as  cheaply  and  of  as  good  a  quaUty  as  the  Ameri- 
cans can  supply  their  people.  And  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  to  ensure  competition  among  themselves, 
while  a  low  tariff  even  on  these  things  from  British  countries 
would  be  a  safety  valve  against  combinations  to  keep  up  the 
price. 

But  coming  to  the  main  contention,  farmers  should  be 
asked  to  consider  how  much  greater  an  interest  they  have 
in  freer  trade  in  those  things  that  are  imported  from  the 
Mother  Country.  It  may  be  premised  regarding  these,  that 
if  the  Canadian  manufacture  were  to  cease  entirely,  this  would 
still  leave  untouched  the  great  body  of  Canadian  manufac- 
tures, and  it  would  not  cease  under  a  15  per  cent.  duty.  Some 
three-quarters  of  Canadian  manufactures  are  of  articles 
chiefly  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  only  one-quarter 
of  them  are  imported  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  list,  representative  and  not  exhaustive, 
shows  the  consumption  in  Canada  of  various  articles  of  general 
consumption  which  can  be  advantageously  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  from  other  British  countries.  And 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm  precisely  the  quantity 
of  these  things  consumed  by  the  farmers,  as  distinct  from 
the  other    inhabitants    of    Canada,    the    list   is   sufficiently 
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large  and  the  amounts  sufficiently  great  to  show  that  the 
farmers,  who  constitute  the  preponderating  element  among 
our  people,  are  the  chief  consumers  of  such  articles  imported 
or  importable  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  first  column  of  this  list  shows  the  Canadian  manu- 
facture according  to  the  bulletin  of  1905;  the  second  column 
the  import  of  the  same  class  of  goods  in  the  last  complete 
year  for  which  the  returns  are  published;  the  third  column 
the  annual  consumption  composed  of  the  manufacture  and 
import  combined. 

IK  THOU    S  CANADIAN  IMPORT  ANNUAL 

MANUFACTURE  1906  CONSUMPTION 

Cotton  Manufactures 14,223  9,491  23,714 

Woollen  Manufactures 5,764  17,481  23,215 

Clothing,  Men^s  and  Women^s 17,020  248  17,268 

Hats,  Caps  and  Furs 9,104  2,277  11,381 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods 6,682  1,435  8,117 

Gloves  and  Mitts 2,423  1,165  3,588 

Glass 1,630  2,664  4,294 

Flax,  Dressed  (linen,  etc.) 241  3,080  3,321 

Harness  and  Saddlery 4,800  88  4,888 

Rubber  Clothing 725  50  795 

Vinegar  and  Pickles 543  261  804 

Sugar,  Refined 18,268  10,598  28,866 

81,423     48,838    130,251 

In  the  item  of  clothing,  men's  and  women's,  factory  and 
custom  made,  are  all  added  together,  and  the  raw  material 
(as  gwen  in  the  census  of  1901,  with  34  per  cent,  estimated 
increase,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  pro- 
dur.t  in  the  bulletin  of  1905)  has  been  deducted,  because 
already  included  in  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 

We  have  here  $130,000,000  worth  of  goods  consumed 
annually,  much  of  which  could  with  advantage  be  bought 
from  our  best  customers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  for 
high  duties.     If  the  rural  population  of  Canada  is  over  62 
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per  cent.,  as  it  was  in  the  last  census,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  above  articles  are  consumed 
by  the  farmers  and  their  families. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  much  more  serious  matter  for  the 
farmers  of  Canada  to  be  charged  25  or  30  per  cent,  over  their 
value  for  the  clothing  they  wear,  for  the  blankets,  flannels, 
and  cottons  they  use,  and  for  the  sugar  they  consume,  than 
to  be  overcharged  from  12|  to  20  per  cent,  on  agricultural 
implements  and  similar  things;  of  which  the  consumption 
is  slightly  over  $20,000,000  a  year,  of  which  the  details  are: 

(IN  THOU.  $)  MAN^UriS^HE      ^**^^«'^»-  '^«^^^- 

Agricultural  Implements 12,835        1,614     14,449 

Carriages     and     Wagons,     Sleighs, 
Buggies,  Wheelbarrows 8,347  402       8,749 


21,182       2,016     23,198 
Less  exports 2,497 

20,701 

The  duties  collected  on  the  several  articles  mentioned 
in  the  first  list,  namely,  on  the  articles  importable  from  British 
countries,  amount  to  $12,000,000  on  an  import  value  of 
$48,800,000.  If  the  price  of  the  Canadian  manufactures  is 
advanced  by  the  import  duties  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
duty,  this  would  represent,  on  the  $81,000,000  of  Canadian 
manufacture,  a  sum  of  $20,000,000  paid  by  the  peoplr^,  none 
of  which  reaches  the  treasury.  Of  course  on  many  of  the 
articles  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  on  many  of  them  it  is  literally 
true,  particularly,  in  those  things  for  which  the  manufac- 
turers have  been  demanding  an  increase  of  duties. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  more  concrete  form,  take  the 
$5,700,000  worth  of  woollen  goods  manufactured  in  Canada. 
The  British  preferential  rate  on  blankets  and  flannels,  under 
the  latest  tariff  is  22|  per  cent. ;  on  tweeds,  over-coatings  and 
other  kinds  of  cloth  it  is  30  per  cent.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  prices  equal  to  these  rates,  added  to  the  price  at 
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which  they  could  be  imported,  are  already  charged  in  full 
on  Canadian-made  goods,  because  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation is  clamouring  for  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty. 
The  duties  on  woollen  goods  imported  in  1907  from  British 
countries  averaged  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Assuming  that 
the  $5,700,000  represents  a  value  equivalent  to  the  British 
export  price  plus  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  consumers  in  Canada  are  paying  27  per  cent, 
on  $4,538,000,  the  reduced  value  of  the  output  of  the  Canadian 
mills.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  include,  perhaps  two  per 
cent,  paid  on  partly  manufactured  materials.  Deducting 
this,  it  will  be  fair  to  infer  that  we  are  paying  25  per  cent, 
additional  price  for  our  woollens  over  the  value  at  which 
they  could  be  imported,  none  of  which  goes  into  the  national 
treasury.  This  means  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  paying 
$1,134,500  a  year  more  than  their  worth  for  the  privilege  of 
having  these  goods  manufactured  in  the  country,  with  the 
effect  of  destroying  a  natural  and  profitable  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  receives  free  of  duty  all  the  agri- 
cultural produce  we  can  send. 

And  this  is  no  infant  industry;  it  has  been  in  existence 
since  long  before  the  National  PoUcy,  and  if  it  is  not  able 
to  stand  on  its  feet  by  now,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  it 
never  will  be,  and  that  our  farmers  and  the  other  consumers 
of  Canada  will  continue,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  pay 
over  a  milUon  dollars  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  crippUng  this 
branch  of  import  trade. 

If  the  farmers  could  be  brought  to  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  this  duty,  they  would  see  that  it  is  just  as  unfair 
to  our  own  people  and  to  the  other  British  people  who  buy 
our  farm  produce,  as  it  would  be  to  fine  every  farmer  who 
wanted  to  buy  a  set  of  blankets,  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  from 
Carsley  or  Eaton,  who  offered  them  to  him  25  per  cent,  less 
than  another  storekeeper.  The  pretence  that  the  farmers 
should  be  forced  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  a  doUar^s 
worth  of  goods  implies  that  their  British  customers  are  not 
entitled  to  the  fair  play  which  they  grant  to  us  in  their  markets. 
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There  may  be  some  force  in  the  contention  that  we 
should  not  extend  the  British  preference  until  Britain  is 
prepared  to  reciprocate  by  giving  us  a  preference  in  her 
markets  over  her  foreign  competitors.  But  if  we  expect 
that  such  a  preference  will  be  given  us  in  the  near  future,  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  encourage  further  investment 
of  capital  in  those  industries  that  would  suffer  by  British 
competition  when  the  duty  is  taken  off.  I  fully  beUeve  that 
there  are  certain  branches  of  our  woollen  industry  that  would 
not  suffer  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  12^  or  15  per  cent. 
There  are  certain  Hues  in  which  we  are  able  to  compete  with 
all  the  world,  although  the  manufacturers  will  not  be  ready 
to  admit  it.  But  we  should  confine  the  manufacturing 
industries  to  those  lines  which  can  maintain  themselves  on 
a  fifteen  per  cent,  duty,  because  unquestionably  the  people 
of  Canada  will  not  long  consent  to  be  taxed  for  their  benefit, 
and  will  not  allow  the  continued  denial  to  our  British  cus- 
tomers of  the  only  offset  we  are  able  to  make  in  the  way  of 
tariff  concessions  for  any  preference  they  may  be  willing  to 
grant  us  on  our  Canadian  produce. 

Let  us  confine  our  manufactures  to  those  things  in  which 
the  competition  of  the  Mother  Country  is  not  an  important 
item,  or  in  which  we  are  able  to  hold  our  own  in  competition 
with  them,  and  any  preference  that  she  may  decide  to  give 
in  her  markets  will  extend  to  Canadian  manufactures  as 
well  as  to  Canadian  farm  produce,  unless  we  fooUshly  refuse 
to  make  any  return  for  the  preference  that  she  is  likely  to 
offer  us. 

One  contention  of  the  manufacturers  is  that  we  should 
maintain  these  duties  in  order  that  they  may  pay  higher 
wages  to  their  employees  than  are  paid  in  Great  Britain. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  woollen  manufacture  average 
$325.00  per  employee  per  year  (bulletin  1905).  In  the 
figures  given  for  the  number  of  men  and  women  respectively, 
the  wage-earners  only  are  evidently  included,  and  those  on 
salary  excluded,  and  the  rates  paid  amount  to  $6.50  per  week 
for  men,  and  $4.28  for  women.     Comparing  these  with  the 
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rates  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  textile  industries, 
as  given  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
the  rates  there  are  $5.79  per  week  for  men,  and  $3.31  for 
women.  A  duty  of  8.6  per  cent,  would  suffice  to  offset  the 
difference  in  rate  of  wages  paid. 

If  our  farmers  think  that  the  Canadian  employees  are 
being  paid  unreasonably  small  wages:  if  they  can  get  their 
blankets  and  clothes  manufactured  at  this  price,  but  if  they 
are  so  seK-denying  as  to  be  willing  to  pay  more;  they  will 
be  simply  offering  encouragement  to  labourers  to  leave  the 
farms,  where  more  labour  is  urgently  needed,  and  to  flock 
to  the  cities,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  as  a  whole  than  in  the  rural  districts. 
Three  hundred  dollars  a  year  would  be  pretty  good  wages  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  farmers  ought  to  be 
wiUing  to  pay  more  to  those  who  choose  to  work  in  the  cities, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  goods  which  will  cost,  when 
produced,  at  least  one-quarter  as  much  again  as  they  are 
worth,  that  is  25  per  cent,  more  than  they  can  be  laid  down 
for  in  Canada,  after  paying  freight,  insurance,  and  other 
charges. 

The  same  is  true  of  cottons,  in  which  the  rate  of  wages 
in  Canada  was  $295.00  a  year,  and  the  rate  paid  to  men  $7.00 
per  week,  and  to  women,  $4.81 ;  compared  with  the  rate  given 
above  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  textiles  of  $5.79  for  men, 
and  $3.31  for  women.  In  this  industry  we  are  paying  at  the 
very  least  20  per  cent,  above  the  value  of  the  goods  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  manufactured  in  Canada,  instead 
of  having  them  imported  from  the  Mother  Country.  The 
Canadian  manufacture  is  given  at  $14,223,000,  on  which  20 
per  cent,  would  be  $2,844,000,  but  even  if  we  allow  that  this 
value  is  equivalent  to  the  import  price,  plus  the  lowest  rate 
of  import  duty,  we  may  reduce  the  census  value  to  $11,850,000, 
on  which  20  per  cent,  represents  a  loss  of  $2,370,000  in  a  single 
year,  paid  by  the  people,  but  not  into  the  pubUc  treasury. 
On  these  two  items,  of  cottons  and  woollens,  the  loss  is  there- 
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fore  $3,600,000  to  the  detriment  of  our  trade  with  the  Mother 
Country,  and  to  the  farmers  and  other  consumers  in  the 
country. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  item  of  clothing.  It  may 
be  that  a  similar  loss  occurs  in  these ;  but  many  in  that  trade, 
including  the  largest  manufacturers,  declare  that  they  could 
compete  with  the  Mother  Country,  if  they  could  obtain  their 
cloth  free  of  duty,  or  if  the  cloth  be  not  free,  at  a  rate  upon 
clothing  sufficient  to  offset  the  duty  on  their  raw  material. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  by  the  woollen  manufacturers 
of  the  great  injury  the  people  are  doing  themselves  by  per- 
sisting in  buying  shoddy,  that  is  cloth  made  from  old  cloth, 
instead  of  the  excellent  wares  made  in  the  Canadian  mills 
from  raw  wool.  They  have  been  very  aptly  told  that  if  the 
people  want  shoddy,  they  are  entitled  to  have  shoddy;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be  prevented  from 
buying  a  new  suit  of  clothes  every  year,  instead  of  having  to 
wear  the  same  suit  for  two  years. 

The  accusation  that  disease  may  be  carried  from  the 
use  of  shoddy  cloth,  if  the  rags  from  which  shoddy  is  made 
have  come  from  an  unhealthy  quarter,  is  a  wilful  Hbel  against 
trade  rivals.  No  one  knows  better  than  those  making  the 
charge  that  rags  used  in  making  cloth  are  subjected  to 
chemical  processes  which  completely  disinfect  them,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  any  impurity  to  remain.  But  if  this 
contention  were  an  honest  one,  the  remedy  is  evidently  to 
exclude  such  goods  and  the  materials  they  are  made  from 
altogether;  and  what  would  then  become  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers,  who  also  make  shoddy  or  cloth  from  rags; 
and  not  from  rags  obtained  in  Canada,  but  imported  from 
the  very  same  places  as  those  that  are  used  in  the  factories 
in  Yorkshire,  whose  goods  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
excellence  both  in  quahty  and  finish? 

The  item  of  sugar  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
different  manner,  as  a  very  large  revenue  duty  is  levied  on 
the  raw  sugar,  and  it  would  require  a  special  examination  to 
determine  whether  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  excessive 
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or' not.  The  other  articles  in  the  Ust  given  follow,  for  the 
most  part,  the  course  of  reasoning  suggested  for  woollens 
and  cottons,  and  in  a  general  way  it  is  quite  certain  that 
protective  duties  impose  a  burden  on  the  Canadian  public 
equal  to  the  rate  of  the  minimum  tariff,  and  any  reduction 
in, that  tariff  which  would  encourage  return  imports  to  a 
value  approximating  the  value  of  our  exports  would  either 
largely  increase  the  revenues  required  for  national  purposes 
or  'would  be  a  direct  saving  to  the  farming  and  consuming 
population  of  Canada. 

Archibald  McGoun 


THE  PLAINT  OF  ALL  LOVERS 

O,  let  me  plead  with  thee  to  have  a  nook, 

A  garden  nook,  not  far  from  thy  domain, 
That  there,  with  harp,  and  voice,  and  poet-book, 

I  may  be  true  to  thee,  and,  passion-fain. 
Rehearse  the  songs  of  nature  once  again  ; 

The  songs  of  Cynthia  wandering  by  the  brook, 
To  soothe  the  raptures  of  a  lover^s  pain, — 

And  thou,  of  Phyllis  with  her  shepherd^s  crook, 

I  die  to  serve  thee,  and  for  this  alone. 
To  be  thy  bard  elect  from  day  to  day, 

I  would  forgo  the  right  to  fill  a  throne. 
I  would  consent  to  be  the  famine-prey 

Of  some  fierce  pard,  if  ere  the  night  were  flown, 
I  could  subdue  thy  spirit  to  my  sway. 

Max  Heinrich 
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IV. — THE   ASHBURTON   TREATY  :   AN   AFTERWORD 

SINCE  the  article  upon  the  Ashburton  Treaty  was  printed 
in  the  University  Magazine,  October,  1907,  the  writer 
has  examined  in  the  British  Museum,  a  map  which  originally 
formed  part  of  the  library  of  King  George  III.  It  contains 
internal  evidence  that  he  used  it  as  a  map  of  reference  re- 
specting territorial,  fishing  and  other  rights  in  North  America, 
the  various  coloured  Unes  being  added  from  time  to  time,  and, 
in  all  probability,  it  was  used  when  conferring  with  his  Privy 
Councillors  respecting  North  American  affairs.  It  must 
therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be  considered  as  the  best  authority 
possible  upon  the  understanding  of  the  British  Government 
respecting  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  The  base  map  is 
the  same  as  that  used  during  the  negotiations  in  Paris,  known 
as  MitchelFs  map  of  1755.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
show  that  it  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Everett,  United  States 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  his  dispatch  of  March  31st,  1843, 
the  copy  used  during  the  negotiations  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
other  lines,  doubtless  added  by  the  King^s  direction,  show 
that  he  had  been  using  it  as  a  map  of  reference  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  for  surprise  that  both  the 
King  and  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  used  the 
same  map,  inasmuch  as  the  Mitchell  map  was  the  best 
large-scale  map  of  North  America  then  extant  ;  rather 
would  the  reverse  be  surprising. 

Part  of  an  exact  copy  of  this  map  has  been  photographed 
and  is  here  reproduced  in  fac-simile.  It  shows  conclusively 
that  the  boundary  Une  as  agreed  on  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  was  essentially  the  Une  which 
was  afterwards  claimed  by  the  United  States.  The  boundary 
is  shown  by  a  broad  red  line  marked  ^^  Boundary  as  described 
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by  Mr.  Oswald/'  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  line  was 
either  drawn  by  Oswald  or  under  his  immediate  direction  and 
is,  in  the  highest  degree,  authoritative.  Ignoring  the  geo- 
graphical inaccuracies  of  the  map,  it  shows  a  due  north  Une 
running  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  in  Kousaki  lake, 
to  the  southern  watershed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  terminating 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  latter  ;  thence  it  follows  the 
watershed  southwestward  to  the  head  of  the  Connecticut 
river.  Like  all  contemporaneous  maps,  it  shows  the  source 
of  the  Restigouche  east  of  the  due  north  line  whereas  later 
surveys  showed  that  the  line  intersected  the  upper  portion 
of  its  drainage  area.  This,  however,  is  an  unessential  detail, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  would  have  been  followed  had 
the  boundary  been  carried  westward  and  northward  along  the 
Restigouche  watershed  till  it  intersected  the  St.  Lawrence 
watershed. 

As  indicated  in  the  main  article,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  despite  the  wording  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
Great  Britain  had,  prior  to  1842,  by  possession,  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  etc.,  acquired  a  good  title  to  part  of  the  area 
lying  west  of  the  due  north  hne,  north  of  the  St.  John  river 
and  east  of  the  St.  Francis,  but  that  the  remainder  of  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  watershed  was  acquired  by 
the  diplomacy  of  Lord  Ashburton,  who,  therefore,  deserves 
well  of  Canadians  as  one  who,  in  part  at  least,  repaired  the 
injury  done  by  the  inept  and  inefficient  Oswald  whose  ignor- 
ancy  of  diplomacy  made  him  a  pliable  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  negotiators.  Those  who  habitually 
extol  United  States  diplomacy  and  decry  British  diplomacy 
should  mark  carefully,  (1)  that,  in  1802,  the  United 
States  Minister  at  London  was  instructed  that  it  had 
been  found  that  the  ^^  highlands "  had  no  existence  and 
that  he  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
'^  determine  on  a  point  most  proper  to  be  substituted  for  '^ 
the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  (the  point  at  which  the 
due  north  Une  intersected  the  highlands)  and  to  fix  an  arbi- 
trary boundary  between  the  northwest  angle  and  the  Con- 
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necticut  river.  These  instructions  '^  having  been  com- 
municated to  Congress,  and  thus  made  a  matter  of  public 
record,  conceded  a  point  which  it  was  never  possible  to  regain.'' 
(2)  In  1831,  the  arbitrator,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
rendered  his  award,  which  awarded  the  United  States  two- 
thirds  of  the  disputed  area  and  Great  Britain  one-third. 
The  United  States  Minister  at  the  Hague,  though  without 
instructions,  immediately  protested  the  award.  ^^  President 
Jackson  was  inclined  to  accept  the  award.  He  afterwards 
regretted  that  he  had  not  done  so.''  His  regret  is  easily 
understood,  as  the  Ashburton  Treaty  awarded  Great  Britain 
900  square  miles  more  than  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
given.  The  possession  of  the  area  thus  obtained,  permitted 
the  engineers  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  to 
locate  the  line  so  as  to  avoid  the  mountainous  region  west  of 
Lake  Temiscouata. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  famous  '^  Red  Line  " 
map.  Shorn  of  all  unnecessary  and  mythical  details,  the 
story  runs  as  follows  :  Subsequent  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
Franklin,  at  the  request  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  sent  the 
latter  a  map  on  which  he,  as  he  stated  in  a  covering  letter, 
had  drawn  in  red  the  boundary  line  as  agreed  on.  In  1842, 
when  all  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  had  passed  away,  a  map 
was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Paris.  On  it  was  a  red  line  which  approximated  to  the  line 
contended  for  by  Great  Britain.  It  was  one  of  the  thousands 
of  maps  in  the  Department  ;  there  was  no  record  concerning 
it  ;  no  letter  attached  to  it  ;  no  memorandum  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  red  line ;  nothing  to  give  it  an  authorita- 
tive character  ;  nothing  to  identify  it  as  the  map  sent  by 
Franklin  to  Vergennes.  When  the  Ashburton  Treaty  came 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  Webster  produced  this  map 
as  evidence  that  the  United  States  was  gaining  territory  to 
which,  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  she  was  not  entitled. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  that  the  un- 
yielding attitude  of  their  representatives  had  so  embarrassed 
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Webster  that  he  had  been  forced  to  conduct  personal  negotia- 
tions with  Lord  Ashburton  which  were  reduced  to  writing 
only  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  definite  understanding  ;  that 
the  settlement  was  a  much  more  favourable  one  to  Great 
Britain  than  the  award  which  the  United  States  had  rejected, 
and  that  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  meant  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  astute  Webster, 
with  an  exhibit  of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  convinced  the 
New  England  representatives  that  they  were  getting  more 
than  they  were  entitled  to  and  thus  induced  them  to  accept 
what  was,  in  reahty,  a  settlement  which  favoured,  in  some 
degree,  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  Webster  also  con- 
vinced the  people  of  Canada  that  the  Mother  Country  had 
been  over-reached;  but,  as  the  British  Government  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  George  HI.  map,  the  over-reaching 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  it  is  certain  that,  had  the 
existence  of  the  map  been  known  to  the  Americans,  we 
would  not  have  got  any  of  the  disputed  territory  without 
fighting  for  it. 

In  Fitzmaurice's  '^  Life  of  Shelburne,"  and  in  Moore's 
"  Treaties  and  Arbitrations,''  it  is  stated  that  this  map  is 
the  veritable  one  used  in  the  negotiations  of  1782,  with  Os- 
wald's first  hne  and  the  Une  finally  agreed  on,  marked  on  it. 
These  erroneous  statements  are  based  on  the  dispatch  of 
Mr.  Everett,  above  referred  to.  The  map  in  the  ^^  Life  of 
Shelburne  "  also  shows  '^  Oswald's  first  line,"  and  Mr.  Everett 
states  that  the  ^^  George  III.  map  contains  the  same  line, 
partially  erased,  from  Lake  Nipissing  to  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi."  Both  the  Shelburne  map  and  the  Everett  dis- 
patch are  in  error  and  have  reference  to  portions  of  two  or 
more  lines,  showing  (1)  the  province  of  Quebec  according  to 
the  Proclamation  of  1763,  (2)  a  line  indicating  the  northern 
boundary  of  territory  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  prior  to 
the  cession  of  Canada,  as  having  been  ceded  to  her  by  the 
Iroquois,  and  (3)  the  48th  parallel,  marked  ^^  Northern  bound- 
ary' of  New  England." 

*    *    * 


BRANT  AND  THE  BUTLERS 

AT  JOHNSON  HALL  appeared  an  Indian  lad,  bright, 
intelligent  and  keenly  observant,  who  was  known  as 
Joseph  Brant.  Here  he  met  the  best  company  the  colony 
could  afford  and  heard  all  the  questions  of  the  day  discussed 
by  those  who  were  prime  movers  in  the  country's  politics. 
This  boy  made  the  most  of  all  his  advantages,  for  he  was 
destined  to  become  a  faithful  supporter  of  Great  Britain  and 
a  pillar  of  strength  to  his  own  people. 

At  thirteen  years  of  age  Brant  followed  Sir  William 
Johnson  to  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  where  the  French  were 
defeated  and  their  leader.  Baron  Deskieu,  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  boy  displayed  courage  though  he  said  '^  he 
was  seized  with  such  a  tremor  when  the  firing  began  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  hold  of  a  small  sapling  to  steady  himself .'' 
He  was  educated  by  Sir  William  Johnson;  the  influential  posi- 
tion occupied  by  his  sister,  MoUie  Brant,  in  the  Baronet's 
household  placed  him  high  in  that  gentleman's  favour.  His 
tact  and  discretion  rendered  him  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
dealing  with  his  own  people.  He  assisted  Dr.  Steward  in  a 
revision  of  the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book,  also  in  trans- 
lating a  portion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  short  History 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Church  Catechism  into  the  Mohawk 
tongue. 

Though  the  Americans  had  systematically  despoiled  and 
oppressed  the  natives  during  the  American  Revolution,  every 
effort  was  made  to  gain  the  allegiance  of  the  Six  Nations. 
The  Oneidas  were  the  only  tribe  inclined  to  side  with  the 
Colonists,  the  others  remained  intensely  British  in  sentiment. 
Brant  declared  that  they  were  '^  steady,  not  changeable  as 
the  wind,"  that  they  were  in  covenant  with  the  King,  as  their 
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forefathers  had  been,  adding  '^  The  love  we  have  for  the 
memory  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  obligations  which 
the  Six  Nations  are  under  to  him  must  make  us  guard  and 
protect  every  member  of  his  family/' 

Brant  (1775)  visited  England,  where  his  appearance  in 
Indian  costume  rendered  him  '^  an  object  of  much  curiosity/' 
Apparently  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  best  in  the 
land.  At  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  request  he  sat  to  Romney 
for  a  portrait,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  James  Boswell, 
and  was  presented  to  the  King.  Promising  to  bring  3,000 
warriors  into  the  field,  he  received  the  commission  of  captain 
in  the  British  Army.  For  some  time  he  served  as  assistant 
to  the  Indian  agent.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson.  When  Sir  John 
Johnson  and  his  adherents  fled  to  Canada  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Brant  and  his  Mohawks.  A  story  is  told  which 
illustrates  Brant's  shrewdness  and  dry,  sarcastic  humour. 
His  former  teacher.  Dr.  Wheelock,  wrote  endeavouring  to 
secure  his  aid  for  the  Colonists.  In  reply  Brant  referred 
pleasantly  to  the  happy  hours  he  had  passed  beneath  the 
Doctor's  roof,  saying  that  none  had  been  more  blessed  than 
the  family  devotions,  one  petition  had  left  an  indehble  im- 
pression: ^^  That  they  might  be  able  to  live  as  good  subjects, 
to  fear  God  and  honour  the  King."  He  once  visited  a  certain 
Jemina  Wilkinson,  who  claimed  to  re-incarnate  in  her  own 
person  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  addressed  her  in  three 
Indian  dialects,  all  of  which  she  failed  to  comprehend.  ^^  Then, 
madame,"  he  insisted,  ^^  you  are  not  what  you  profess  to  be, 
the  Lord  understands  one  language  as  well  as  another." 

In  June,  1777,  Brant,  who  had  been  elected  principal  war 
chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  about  eighty  warriors,  ascended 
the  Susquehanna  from  Oghkwaga  to  Unadilla.  General 
Herkimer,  of  the  Colonial  Militia,  with  a  large  force,  met 
him  ostensibly  to  treat  on  terms  of  perfect  equaUty.  The 
leaders  had  been  intimate  friends,  yet  Herkimer  had  planned 
to  have  Brant  and  three  of  his  chiefs  murdered.  The  Indian's 
sagacity  frustrated  the  plot.  Herkimer  insisted  that  he  had 
come  on  a  friendly  visit. 
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'*  I  have  five  hundred  warriors  with  me,  armed  and 
ready  for^battle,"  replied  Brant.  '^  You  are  in  my  power, 
but  we  have  been  friends  and  neighbours,  I  will  not  take 
advantage  of  you/' 

The  American  writer,  Brownell,  observes:  ^' We  are 
sorry  to  record  an  instance  of  such  unpardonable  treachery 
as  Herkimer  is  said  to  have  planned  at  this  juncture."  The 
border  States  were  perpetually  harassed  by  flying  parties 
of  Loyalists  and  Indians,  but  the  first  barbarous  deed  was 
committed  by  the  Americans  in  the  murder  of  the  Sachem, 
Peter  Neakes,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  act  of  positive  hos- 
tility. The  massacre  of  Cornstalk,  his  son,  EUenipsico,  and 
a  young  Delaware  chief,  still  further  inflamed  the  Indian's 
resentment.  During  the  summer  of  1777,  when  Bourgoyne 
advanced,  Brant  and  his  Mohawks  rendered  important 
services,  they  also  took  part  in  a  raid  on  Fort  Stanwix.  In 
1778  Brant's  first  movement  was  upon  Springfield,  a  small 
town  at  the  head  of  Otsego  lake.  Most  of  the  men  escaped, 
the  place  was  burnt,  with  the  exception  of  one  house  where 
the  Indian  chief  collected  all  the  women  and  children,  where 
they  remained  unharmed. 

In  an  attempt  to  secure  the  Indians'  neutrality  a  council 
was  held  March,  1778,  at  Johnstown.  The  Senecas  sent  a 
message  expressing  their  surprise  that,  '^  while  our  tomahawks 
are  sticking  in  their  heads,  their  wounds  bleeding,  and  their 
eyes  streaming  with  tears  for  the  loss  of  their  friends  at 
Oriskany,  the  Commissioners  should  think  of  inviting  us." 
The  negotiations  had  no  result. 

Among  the  Mohawks  falsehood  was  punished  by  death, 
and  when  they  found  they  could  not  depend  upon  the  word 
of  their  antagonists  their  contempt  for  the  frontiersmen 
was  extreme. 

During  this  season  took  place  at  Wyoming  the  affair 
which  has  been  so  absurdly  misrepresented  by  poets  and 
romancers.  Drake's  ''  Book  of  the  Indians  "  and  Thatcher's 
^'  Military  Journal  "  contain  distorted  accounts  of  this  occur- 
rence which  have  served  as  a  foundation  for  ignorant  and 
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unscrupulous  writers.  ^^  No  two  accounts  seem  to  agree, 
and  historians  have  striven  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  violence 
of  their  expressions  of  indignation  at  cruelties  and  horrors 
which  existed  only  in  their  own  imaginations/'  says  Brownell, 
while  Stone  remarks  candidly,  '^  The  writer  has  encountered 
so  much  that  is  false  recorded  in  history  as  sober  verity  that 
he  has  at  times  been  disposed  almost  to  unequivocal  scepticism 
in  regard  to  uninspired  narrative/' 

Far  from  being  a  scene  of  rustic  peace,  Wyoming  had 
long  been  a  centre  of  crime  and  bloodshed.  Bitter  hostility 
existed  between  the  settlers  under  the  Connecticut  grant 
and  those  from  Pennsylvania;  during  their  disputes  the 
colony  had  been  three  times  virtually  destroyed.  In  this 
spot  the  Loyalists  had  been  treated  with  extreme  cruelty. 
An  expedition  was  being  prepared  at  Wyoming  to  storm 
Niagara,  and  to  the  British  defeat  at  Niagara  meant  loss  of 
the  West.  It  is  impossible  to  make  war  in  kid  gloves. 
Prisoners  taken  by  Congress  troops  were  treated  with  great 
barbarity,  it  was  natural  the  Loyalists  should  retaliate.  Nor 
can  we  blame  the  savages — why  should  these  children  of 
nature  be  expected  to  rise  superior  in  magnanimity  to  their 
civilized  brethren?  Ten  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
had  ended,  Wyoming  was  still  noted  for  the  lawlessness  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  attacking  party  consisted  of  300  British 
regulars  and  refugees,  and  500  Indians  commanded  by 
Colonel  John  Butler.  It  has  been  proved  that  Brant  was 
not  present.  ^'  The  atrocities  may  likely  have  been  com- 
mitted by  our  own  people,  the  partisans  of  the  Pennite  cause 
certainly  afforded  Butler  active  assistance,''  writes  the  author 
of  ''  The  Old  New  York  Frontier." 

Brownell  assures  us,  '^  There  is  many  an  instance  recorded 
of  Brant's  interference,  even  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  to  stay 
the  hand  uplifted  against  the  feeble  and  helpless."  He  once 
sent  an  Indian  runner  a  long  distance  to  restore  a  baby  that 
had  been  separated  from  its  mother.  At  Schoharie  he  took 
prisoner  a  man  named  Harper  who  had  been  an  old  school- 
mate, treated  him  with  kindly  consideration  which  Harper 
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rewarded  by  meanest  treachery.  Alexander  Harper,  a  pri- 
soner at  Niagara,  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  Brant  uses  me,  and  all 
those  taken  along  with  me,  exceedingly  well/'  General 
Haldimand  writing  to  Sir  George  Germain  declared:  ^^  The 
reports  assiduously  published  on  all  occasions  by  the  enemy 
of  cruelties  committed  by  the  Indians  are  notoriously  false, 
and  propagated  merely  to  exasperate  the  ignorant  and 
deluded  people.  In  this  last  instance  Major  Carleton  informs 
me  they  behaved  with  the  greatest  moderation,  and  did  not 
strip,  or  in  any  way  ill-use  the  prisoners/'  Gansevoort, 
Colonel  of  the  Third  New  York  Regiment,  wrote:  ^^  It  is  a 
justice  due  to  General  Carleton  and  his  successors  to  declare 
that  from  all  accounts  the  prisoners  in  their  power  have  been 
treated  with  much  leniency."  From  the  Delaware,  April 
10th,  1779,  Brant  wrote: ''That  your  Bostonais  may  be  certi- 
fied of  my  conduct  towards  all  those  I  have  captured  in  these 
parts,  know  that  I  have  taken  off  with  me  but  a  small  number. 
Many  have  I  released.  Neither  were  the  weak  subjected  to 
death,  for  it  is  a  shame  to  destroy  those  who  are  defenceless. 
This  has  been  uniformly  my  conduct  throughout  the  war. 
These  being  my  sentiments  ye  have  exceedingly  angered 
me  by  threatening  or  destroying  those  who  may  be  con- 
sidered prisoners,  ye  are  (or  once  were)  brave  men.  I  shall 
certainly  destroy,  without  distinction,  does  the  like  conduct 
take  place  in  future." 

Colonel  WiUiam  Butler,  with  a  regiment  of  Pennsyl- 
vains  and  a  party  of  Oneidas,  burned  the  Indian  towns  of  Una- 
dilla.  In  retaliation,  Walter  Butler  led  700  men  against 
the  fort  in  Cherry  Valley,  commanded  by  Ichabod  Allan. 
Brant,  with  his  Indians,  accompanied  the  expedition.  The 
savages  became  uncontrollable  and  murdered  about  fifty  men, 
women  and  children.  Later  American  writers  admit  that 
both  leaders  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  infuriated  Indians. 
The  women  and  children  taken  captive,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  retained  as  hostages,  were  speedily  returned  to  their 
friends.  Walter  Butler  wrote  to  General  Schuyler:  ''  I  have 
done  everything  in  my  power  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the 
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Indians  from  hurting  women  and  children  who  fell  in  our 
hands,  or  from  killing  the  prisoners,  and  would  have  more 
effectually  prevented  them,  but  that  they  were  much  incensed 
by  the  late  destruction  of  their  villages  by  your  people.  I 
shall  always  continue  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  I  look  on 
it  as  beneath  the  character  of  a  soldier  to  make  war  upon 
women  and  children.^' 

The  Americans  endeavoured  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
murder  of  the  ill-fated  Jane  McCrea.  The  youth,  beauty 
and  virtues  of  the  victim  excited  universal  sympathy. 
Burke's  eloquence  thrilled  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
mournful  tale,  but  the  facts  as  exposed  in  "  The  Field  Book 
of  Sports  "  by  Lossing,  who  minutely  examined  all  the  evidence 
and  who  claims  to  have  talked  with  Miss  McCrea's  friend, 
Mrs.  McNeil,  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  wild  assertions 
made  on  the  subject. 

Jane  McCrea,  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  residing  with  a  brother  near  Fort  Edward. 
She  was  engaged  to  a  Loyalist  named  David  Jones,  who  had 
joined  Bourgoyne's  army  and  at  the  time  of  the  sad  occur- 
rence was  with  General  Eraser  at  Sandy  Hill.  McCrea  was 
a  Whig,  and  hearing  that  the  British  were  about  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Fort  Edward  left  his  home,  though  his  sister 
refused  to  accompany  him,  and  remained  with  a  friend,  Mrs. 
McNeil.  Knowing  that  her  lover  was  in  the  vicinity  she 
may  have  Ungered  in  hope  of  seeing  him.  A  party  of  Indians 
carried  away  both  guest  and  hostess.  Mrs.  McNeil  was  taken 
to  General  Eraser,  whose  relative  she  was,  and  by  whom  she 
was  hospitably  entertained.  The  following  day  Indians 
arrived  with  a  number  of  scalps;  one  with  dark,  luxuriant 
tresses  Mrs.  McNeil  insisted  could  only  belong  to  Jane  McCrea. 
Bourgoyne  demanded  that  the  supposed  murderer  should 
be  given  up,  but  as  there  was  no  evidence  against  him  he  was 
discharged.  The  Americans  declared  that  David  Jones  had 
sent  the  Indians  for  his  sweetheart,  that  they  had  quarrelled 
over  the  reward,  and  murdered  her,  and  that  Bourgoyne 
was  responsible  for  the  barbarity  of  his  allies.     David  Jones 
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solemnly  denied  that  he  had  ever  sent  for  Miss  McCrea. 
Lossing  claims  that  she  was  killed  by  a  chance  shot  from 
some  Americans  who  were  pursuing  the  Indians.  Mrs. 
McNeil,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances,  believed 
this  Bourgoyne  was  as  humane  as  he  could  be :  he  refused  to 
give  bounties  for  scalps,  and  offered  rewards  for  prisoners 
for  the  express  purpose  of  checking  the  practice  of  scalping. 
Jane  McCrea's  tragic  fate  was  simply  a  regrettable  incident  of 
war. 

For  the  express  purpose  of  exciting  hostility  against 
the  British,  the  American  leaders  not  only  distorted  but  also 
invented  facts.  Dehberate  fictions  for  poUtical  purposes 
were  given  as  truths.  The  well-known  scalp  story  of  Dr. 
Franklyn  was  long  believed;  recently  it  has  been  revived,  and 
included  in  several  books  as  authentic.  Stone  tells  us :  ^'  Among 
cases  of  furs  at  Albany  were  found  eight  large  packing  cases 
containing  scalps  taken  in  the  last  three  years  from  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
cured,  dried,  hooped  and  painted  with  all  the  Indian  tri- 
umphant marks,  intended  to  be  forwarded  to  the  King  of 
F.ngland.  They  were  accompanied  by  an  artfully  compiled 
invoice  describing  scalps  of  Congress  soldiers,  farmers,  mothers, 
211  girls^  scalps,  a  box  of  birch  bark  containing  29  Kttle  infants' 
scalps  of  various  sizes.''  One  would  suppose  that  the  vulgarity 
and  penny  dreadfulness  of  tone  would  at  once  prove  this  a 
hoax,  but  the  fabrication  was  accepted  seriously,  and  has 
often  been  accepted  as  history  until  Stone  proclaimed  that  it 
had  been  invented  by  Benjamin  Franklyn  for  ^^  political 
purposes,"  to  inflame  the  Colonists  against  the  Loyalists. 

In  April  1779  Colonel  Van  Shaiek  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  the  same  year  the  cruel  Sullivan  destroyed 
forty  Indian  towns.  Brant,  with  Sir  John  Johnson  and  the 
Butlers  made  a  determined  resistance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chemung,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  superior  force.  In 
the  spring  of  1781  the  Coshocton  campaign  against  the  un- 
friendly Delawares  took  place.  The  whites  scalped  the 
Indians; an  Indian  envoy  sent  to  make  peace  was  murdered; 
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prisoners  were  butchered  in  cold  blood.  The  massacre,  by 
the  infamous  Williams,  of  Christian  Moravian  Indians  is  a 
dark  blot  on  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  victims 
numbered  ninety,  a  third  of  them  were  women,  there  were 
thirty-four  children;  they  were  unarmed  and  died  praying 
for  their  executioners.  The  murderers  seized  a  quantity  of 
plunder,  furs,  horses,  etc.,  and  returned  to  the  Ohio  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  Two  months  later  the  Wyandots  won  a 
brilliant  victory.  An  American  historian  mildly  remarks: 
"  The  Americans,  indeed,  had  not  acquitted  themselves  like 
soldiers  during  the  engagement  of  the  previous  afternoon, 
and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  darkness  to  escape,  greatly 
to  the  mortification  of  the  Indians  and  their  daring  leader, 
Captain  Pipe.'' 

The  disaffected  people  formed  a  formidable  party  in  the 
border  States.  Brant  made  constant  raids  on  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  Their  chief  object  was  to  seize  influential  inhabi- 
tants and  carry  them  to  Canada,  where  they  could  be  held 
a§  hostages,  or  exchanged  for  Tory  prisoners.  General 
Gordon  was  taken  from  his  bed  at  Battletown,  several  were 
carried  away  from  Coxsackie,  a  number  from  north  of  Albany , 
and  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  seize  General  Schuyler. 

Sir  John  Johnson  with  his  Royal  Greens,  Butler's  Rangers 
led  by  Major  Walter  Butler,  and  two  hundred  Indians  invaded 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  1781.  Willett's  soldiers  fled  in  a  panic, 
leaving  their  only  field  piece  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Next  day  a  brisk  engagement  took  place  at  Canada  Creek. 
The  Tories  were  starved  and  exhausted,  having  for  four  days 
subsisted  on  half  a  pound  of  horseflesh  per  man.  From  the 
contradictory  accounts  given  it  is  difficult  to  tell  with  which 
side  the  advantage  rested.  In  this  skirmish  Walter  Butler 
passed  out  of  the  strife  into  the  silence.  One  account  says 
he  was  shot  dead.  Campbell  represents  him  as  begging  for 
mercy,  which  is  Uttle  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  of 
the  young  man's  character.  Willett,  while  loudly  vaunting 
his  own  exploits,  thus  unfeelingly  alludes  to  his  enemy's  death: 
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^*  Not  even  the  fall  of  their  favourite,  Butler,  could  attract 
their  attention  so  much  as  to  induce  them  to  take  the  money, 
or  anything  else,  out  of  his  pocket,  although  he  was  not  dead 
when  found  by  one  of  our  Indians,  who  finished  his  business 
for  him^  and  got  a  considerable  bounty/' 

The  loss  of  Walter  Butler  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
Loyalist  cause.  With  a  spirit  as  dauntless  as  has  ever  been 
celebrated  in  tale  or  ballad,  he  had  grudged  no  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  his  principles.  It  was  long  the  fashion  to  vilify 
the  Butlers;  the  vindictive  clamour  of  their  enemies  against 
them  rose  so  high  and  shrill  that  even  those  for  whom  they 
had  given  all  never  ventured  to  raise  a  voice  in  their  favour, 
and  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  anyone  has  questioned  the 
truth  of  accusations  brought  against  them.  As  the  "  monster 
Brant  '^  has  been  proved  quite  as  humane  and  magnanimous 
as  his  white  contemporaries,  so  the  ^^  brutal  Butlers  "  were 
brave  and  loyal  gentlemen  viewed  through  a  dark  mist  of 
prejudice.  The  attitude  of  the  Tories  was  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Legitimist  nobles  during  the  French  Revolution. 
They  fought  for  king  and  country,  in  defence  of  their  own 
homes  and  possessions ;  giving  up  all  for  loyalty,  they  wandered 
forth  beggars  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Butlers  were  men  of  education  and  position.  Colonel 
John  Butler^s  estate  lay  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  north  of 
Butternut  Creek  and  reached  westwards  to  the  Unadilla 
River.  He  had  been  Deputy  Indian  Agent  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
George  (Sept.  8,  1755),  also  at  the  siege  of  Niagara.  He 
raised  a  body  of  irregular  troops,  Butler's  Rangers,  which 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Border  War.  In  1778 
barracks  were  erected  for  them  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake ;  the 
remains  of  their  guard  house  still  stands;  on  the  common 
near  it  is  now  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  these  devoted  patriots. 

Those  who  knew  Colonel  Butler  best  claim  that  his  con- 
duct was  uniformly  characterized  by  humanity.  When  the 
Wells  family  were  killed  at  Cherry  Valley  he  exclaimed:  ''  I 
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would  have  gone  miles  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  save  them.'' 
Mollie  Brant  had  determined  on  the  destruction  of  Colonel 
Stacey,  then  prisoner  at  Niagara.  She  informed  Colonel 
Butler  that  in  a  dream  she  had  seen  the  Indians  kicking  the 
prisoner's  head  about  the  Fort.  Butler  temporized  by  giving 
her  a  small  keg  of  rum  on  which  Stacy's  face  had  been  painted. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  copper-coloured  Herodias,  who  declared 
she  had  been  visited  by  another  vision  in  which  the  Indians 
were  using  the  Yankee's  head,  with  the  hat  on,  as  a  football. 
Another  keg  of  rum  was  supplied,  but  the  Colonel  assured 
her  definitely  that  the  prisoner  would  never  be  surrendered 
to  the  savages.  The  British  Government  gave  Colonel 
Butler  for  his  services  a  pension  of  $3,500  per  annum  and  5,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Niagara  River.  The  tablet  raised  to  his 
memory,  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
proves  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  own  people. 

When  Walter  Butler  was  a  popular  young  law  student 
at  Albany  no  voice  was  raised  against  him.  In  1777  he  was 
arrested  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy;  being  reprieved 
he  spent  nearly  a  year  in  gaol  at  Albany.  His  friends  aided 
him  to  escape,  though  his  mother  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  were  detained  as  hostages.  Cast  adrift  on  the 
world,  driven  desperate  by  wrong  and  injustice,  the  indigna- 
tion burning  his  heart  expressed  itself  in  fiery  action,  but 
there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  Walter  Butler  transgressed 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  Malice  painted  him  in  the 
blackest  colours,  but  present  day  American  writers,  examining 
facts  with  more  impartial  judgement,  are  beginning  to  assume 
a  different  position.  '^  His  barbarities  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  reports  embodied  in  history  and  poetry,"  admits 
Hildreth,  while  Lossing,  a  most  prejudiced  writer,  frankly 
acknowledges,  ^^  His  personal  deeds  at  Wyoming  were  not  so 
heinous  as  common  report  has  made  them."  In  his  defence 
we  may  quote  a  manly  and  straightforward  letter  dated 
Feb.  1779,  and  addressed  to  General  CUnton  by  Major  Butler : — 

'^  We  deny  any  cruelties  to  have  been  committed  at 
Wyoming  either  by  whites  or  Indians;  so  far  to  the  contrary 
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that  neither^^nan,  woman  or  child  was  hurt  after  the  capitu- 
lation, or  woman  or  child  before  it.  Though,  should  you 
call  it  inhumanity,  the  killing  men,  in  arms,  on  the  field,  we 
plead  guilty.  The  inhabitants  killed  at  Cherry  Valley  does 
not  lie  at  my  door,  my  conscience  acquits.  If  any  are  guilty 
(as  accessories)  it  is  yourselves,  at  least  in  the  conduct  of 
some  of  your  officers.  First  Colonel  Hartley,  of  your  force, 
sent  to  the  Indians  the  enclosed,  being  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
charging  them  with  crimes  they  never  committed,  and 
threatening  them  and  their  villages  with  fire  and  sword  and 
no  quarter.  The  burning  of  one  of  your  villages  then 
habited  only  by  a  few  families — your  friends — ^who  imagined 
they  might  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  you  till  assured 
a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  your  troops  that  they  should 
not  even  receive  quarter,  took  to  the  woods,  and  to  complete 
the  matter.  Colonel  Denison  and  his  people  appeared  again 
in  arms  after  a  solemn  capitulation  and  engagement  not  to 
bear  arms  during  the  war,  and  Colonel  Denison  not  performing 
a  promise  to  release  a  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  Colonel 
Butler's  corps  of  Rangers,  then  prisoners  among  you,  were 
reasons  assigned  by  the  Indians  to  me  after  the  destruction  at 
Cherry  Valley  for  not  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Wyoming.  The  prisoners  now  sent  back  by  me,  or  any  in 
our,  or  the  Indians'  hands,  must  declare  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  prevent  the  Indians  killing  prisoners,  or  taking  women  or 
children  prisoners.  Colonel  Stacy  and  several  officers  of 
yours  will  acquit  me,  and  must  further  declare  that  they  have 
received  every  assistance  before  and  since  their  arrival  at 
this  post  (Niagara)  that  could  be  got  to  relieve  their  wants. 
I  must,  however,  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I  experienced 
no  humanity,  or  even  common  justice  during  my  emprison- 
ment  among  you.'' 

At  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  1782,  the  ancient  country 
of  the  Six  Nations  was  within  the  boundary"^ granted  to  the 
Americans.  The  Senecas  offered  them  land  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  remain  in  the  United  States. 
Finally  the  English  Government  settled  some  of  them  on  tlie 
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Bay  of  Quinte  and  others  near  the  present  city  of  Brantford. 
The  Mohawks  have  lived  in  comfort  in  this  fertile  country, 
learning  the  gentle  arts  of  peace  and  becoming  law-abiding 
subjects. 

Brant,  in  1785,  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing the  Mohawks'  claims.  '*  The  Great  Captain  of  the  Six 
Nations''  was  feted  and  flattered;  among  his  friends  he 
numbered  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Sidney,  Lord  Percy, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Earl  Moira.  Charles  Fox  presented 
him  with  a  silver  snuff  box.  He  dined  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen.  Brant 
appeared  at  a  masquerade  clad  in  all  the  pomp  of  Indian  finery. 
A  stately  Turkish  diplomatist  was  attracted  by  this  pic- 
turesque figure.  Mistaking  Brant's  dark  skin  for  a  mask, 
he  touched  the  nose  to  see  what  it  was  made  of.  Swinging 
his  tomahawk  the  chief  uttered  a  resounding  war  whoop. 
The  Indian  apparently  enjoyed  the  jest  better  than  the 
Turk.  During  this  visit  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  brought  out,  under  the  King's  patronage,  a  superior 
edition  of  Brant's  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  into 
Mohawk,  also  Indian  Psalm  and  Prayer  Books. 

In  September  1791  Brant  and  his  people  won  a  victory 
over  General  St.  Claire  who  had  attacked  the  Miami's  villages. 
The  routed  forces  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  the  Indians 
seized  a  number  of  field  pieces,  all  baggage  and  field  equipage 
with  400  horses.     The  enemy's  loss  was  very  great. 

The  Americans  now  desired  peace,  and  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  win  this  guiding  spirit  over  to  tl.eir  interests. 
Brant  was  addressed  in  flattering,  almost  servile,  terms  and 
finally  consented  to  meet  the  President.  A  clever  diploma- 
tist he  accepted  their  compliments,  listened  courteously  to 
the  politician's  statements  concerning  their  '^  humane  inten- 
tions," kept  his  own  counsel  and  likely  smiled  in  his  sleeve. 
He  wrote  to  the  Count  de  Puisaye :  ^^  I  was  offered  a  thousand 
guineas  down,  and  to  have  full  pay  and  the  pension  I  now 
receive  doubled  merely  on  condition  I  use  my  influence  to 
bring  about  a  peace.     Afterwards  I  was  offered  the  pre- 
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emption  right  to  lands  to  the  amount  of  ;^2,000  currency  and 
$1,500  per  annum.  This  I  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  honour  to  receive,  as  by  accepting  any  of 
these  offers  they  might  expect  me  to  act  contrary  to  His 
Majesty's  interests  and  the  honour  of  our  own  nation."  The 
Americans  advocated  schemes  that  were  profitable  to  them- 
selves and  were  shocked  that  others  refused  to  view  matters 
in  the  same  light.  It  was  astonishing  that  the  natives  refused 
to  be  plundered  of  their  lands.  The  British  were  accused 
of  '^  tampering  with  the  Indians,''  and  Governor  Simcoe  was 
guilty  of  the  enormity  of  advising  these  unfortunate  people  not 
to  listen  to  any  terms  which  did  not  secure  their  long  con- 
tested boundary.  With  an  effrontery  almost  bordering  on 
the  sublime  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay,  then  Minister 
to  England: 

^*  There  does  not  remain  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
well  informed  person  in  this  country,  not  shut  against  con- 
viction, that  all  the  difficulties  we  have  encountered  with  the 
Indians — their  hostiUties,  murders  of  helpless  women  and 
innocent  children  along  our  frontiers  result  from  the  agents 
of  Great  Britain  in  this  country." 

But  never  a  word  is  breathed  of  the  long  course  of  fraud, 
cruelty,  rapacity  and  treachery  which  had  driven  the  natives 
desperate. 

The  Indian  war  ended  in  1795.  In  his  efforts  for  the  moral 
and  social  improvement  of  his  people.  Brant  displayed  both 
astuteness  and  breadth  of  view.  The  Americans  abused  him 
because  he  refused  to  second  their  selfish  designs.  Though 
he  had  been  a  loyal  supporter  to  the  British  they  sometimes 
doubted  his  good  faith.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that 
he  was  a  pure  patriot  determined  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  the  Indians  as  an  independent  people.  His  experience 
taught  him  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  the  British  he  perceived  a  chance  of  justice; 
then  his  natural  shrewdness  convinced  him  that  unswerving 
fidelity  was  the  best  poUcy.  Addressing  Generals  Clinton 
and  Butler  at  Miamis  he  said: 
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**  Brothers, — We  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  you  consider  yourselves  an  independent 
people;  we  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country  and 
sovereigns  of  the  soil,  and  look  upon  ourselves  as  equally 
independent  and  free  as  other  nations.  This  country  was 
given  us  by  the  Great  Spirit  above  and  we  wish  to  enjoy  it/* 

With  sleepless  vigilance  Brant  watched  over  his  people's 
interests,  yet  he  was  annoyed  by  many  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities. The  Mohawks  were  in  a  transition  stage,  being 
no  longer  hunters  or  warriors;  nor  had  they  yet  entirely  settled 
to  agriculture.  Ignorant  and  superstitious  they  expected 
a  great  deal  without  actually  knowing  what.  ^'  My  only 
crime  is,"  the  chief  declared,  *'  that  I  want  to  make  you  a 
happy  people,  and  for  you  to  be  able  to  call  your  land  your 
own  for  ever,  and  not  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  your 
own  or  not.'' 

Brant  lived  in  the  English  mode  at  Burlington,  Ontario; 
his  home  was  the  abode  of  the  widest  hospitality.  His  con- 
duct in  all  the  domestic  relations  seems  to  have  been  most 
exemplary,  though  his  latter  years  were  darkened  by  family 
misfortunes.  He  had  proposed  writing  a  history  of  his  own 
people  and  commenced  to  study  Greek  in  order  to  make  a 
more  perfect  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Mohawk. 
Joseph  Brant  died  November  7th,  1807.  His  last  words  to  his 
nephew,  Togoninhokareeva,  were : 

'*  Have  pity  on  the  poor  Indians;  if  you  can  have  any 
influence  with  the  great,  endeavour  to  do  them  all  the  good 
you  can." 

John  Brant,  determined  to  vindicate  his  father's  memory, 
urged  the  poet,  Campbell,  to  rectify  the  impression  he  had 
given  in  *^  Gertrude,  of  Wyoming."  A  contradiction  was 
promised  in  his  next  edition,  then  soon  to  be  published.  This 
was  not  made,  as  it  should  have  been,  in  the  text,  but  in  a 
note.    It  reads: 

*'  I  took  the  character  of  Brant  in  the  poem  of  "  Ger- 
trude "  from  common  histories  of  England,  all  of  which  re- 
presented him  a  bloody  and  bad  man  (even  among  savages) 
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and  chief  agent  in  the  horrible  desolation  of  Wyoming.  Some 
years  after  this  poem  appeared,  the  son  of  Brant,  a  most 
interesting  and  intelligent  youth,  came  to  England  and  I 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  him  on  which  I  still  look  back 
with  pleasure.     . 

'^  He  appealed  to  my  sense  of  honour  and  justice  on  his 
own  part,  and  that  of  his  sister,  to  retract  the  unfair  assertion, 
which,  unconscious  of  its  unfairness,  I  had  cast  on  his  father^s 
memory.  He  then  referred  to  documents  which  completely 
satisfied  me  that  the  common  accounts  of  Brant^s  cruelties 
which  I  had  found  in  books  of  travel,  in  Adolphus  and  similar 
histories  of  England  were  gross  errors,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact.  Brant  was  not  even  present  at  that  scene  of  desolation. 
I  ascertained  also  that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty 
of  Indian  warfare.  The  name  of  Brant,  therefore,  remains 
in  my  poem,  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction.^' 

Among  his  authorities,  Campbell  quotes  the  Annual 
Registar  for  1779,  uncontradicted  for  thirty  years;  also 
Gordon  Massey,  Weld,  Marshall,  and  Belsham,  all  of  whom 
seem  to  have  relied  on  imagination  rather  than  fact.  The 
poet  defends  himself  by  saying:  ^^  I  took  the  Uberty  of  a 
versifier  to  run  away  from  fact  into  fancy,  Uke  a  school  boy 
who  never  dreams  that  he  is  a  truant  when  he  rambles  on 
a  hoUday  from  school.^'  Verily,  this  is  an  airy  and  some- 
what cruel  method  of  blackening  a  man's  reputation. 

Blanche  Lucille  Macdonnell 
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EVENING 

When  the  white  iris  folds  the  drowsing  bee, 
When  the  first  cricket  wakes 
The  fairy  hosts  of  his  enchanted  brakes, 

When  the  dark  moth  has  sought  the  hlac  tree 
And  the  young  stars,  Hke  jasmine  of  the  skies, 
Are  opening  on  the  silence.  Lord,  there  Hes 
Dew  on  Thy  rose  and  dream  upon  mine  eyes. 

Lovely  the  day,  when  Ufe  is  robed  in  splendour, 
Walking  the  ways  of  God  and  strong  with  wine. 

But  the  pale  eve  is  wonderful  and  tender 
And  night  is  more  divine. 

Fold  my  faint  oUves  from  their  shimmering  plain, 

O  shadow  of  sweet  darkness  fringed  with  rain. 

Give  me  tonight  again. 

Give  me  today  no  more.     I  have  bethought  me 
Silence  is  more  than  laughter,  sleep  than  tears. 

Sleep  hke  a  lover  faithfully  hath  sought  me 
Down  the  enduring  years. 

Where  stray  the  first  white  fatlings  of  the  fold, 

Where  the  Lent  hly  droops  her  earUer  gold, 

Sleep  waits  me  as  of  old. 

Grant  me  sweet  sleep,  for  light  is  unavaiUng 
When  patient  eyes  grow  weary  of  the  day. 

Young  lambs  creep  close  and  tender  wings  are  faiUng, 
And   I   grow   tired  as   they. 

Light  as  the  long  wave  leaves  the  lonely  shore 

Our  boughs  have  lost  the  bloom  that  morning  bore. 

Give  me  today  no  more. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 
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I  WAS  present  recently  at  a  little  dinner-party  of 
thoughtful  men — the  majority  of  them  specialists,  some 
of  them  teachers  of  science.  The  talk  turned  on  that  fas- 
cinating of  fascinating  subjects,  the  ultimate  constituents 
of  the  cosmos.  A  professor  of  chemistry  expatiated  on  a 
well-worn  theme,  and  showed  how  complete  a  system  was 
the  atomic  theory,  and  how  perfectly  it  accorded  with  all 
and  every  of  the  known  laws  of  matter.  A  professor  of 
physics  followed,  and  showed  equally  lucidly  that  science  was 
now  able  to  probe  a  little  farther  into  the  mystery  of  matter; 
that  the  atom  was  not  now  the  indivisible  thing  it  once  was 
wont  to  be  deemed  ;  and  that  the  theory  of  ions  or  electrons 
was  preferable  to  the  theory  of  atoms.  That  the  ion  or  the 
electron  was  ultimate,  however,  the  speaker  seemed  loath 
to  admit  ;  and,  pressed  perhaps  by  a  question  or  two,  he 
bade  us  non-specialist  interrogators  take  refuge  in  a  uni- 
verse of  ^'  ether  ^'  in  which  spun  an  infinity  of  Kelvinian 
^^  vortex  rings.' ^  So  far  well  :  the  atom  was  good  ;  the  ion 
was  better;  the  vortex  ring  was  best.  These  were  curious, 
yet  perhaps  not  wholly  satisfactory,  speculations. 

A  few  days  afterwards  my  curiosity  was  deepened. 
In  an  article  by  a  professor  of  psychology  upon  which  I 
alighted,  the  writer,  an  eminent  authority,  asked,  ^^  Can  the 
elements  at  which  physical  and  chemical  analysis  arrive, 
ever  be  final  and  yet  be  regarded  as  something  objective, 
something  independent  of  the  conceiving  mind  ?     I  think 

not Since  we  can  know  of  nothing  unless  it   has  a 

part  in  our  consciousness,  Jinal  elements  must  always  be  as 
states  of  consciousness.     Atoms,  ions,  forces,  energies,  can 
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never  figure  as  last  elements  in  '  knowledge.'  "^  This 
gave  me  pause.  The  discussion  was  suddenly  and  definitely 
taken  out  of  the  region  of  physics  and  transferred  to  the 
region  of  psychics. 

I  puzzled  long  over  that  phrase  ^^  states  of  consciousness.'' 
And  curiously  enough,  I  found,  not  only  that  it  puzzled, 
but  that  it  was  objected  to  by,  a  metaphysician  pure  and 
simple.  ^^  Consciousness,"  says  Professor  Andrew  Seth, 
^'  as  the  form  of  the  word  proclaims,  is  an  abstraction  ;  it 
is  the  quality  or  characteristic  of  a  subject  or  conscious  being. 
States  are  states  of  the  conscious  being,  then,  not  states  of 
consciousness."^  Evidently  the  physicist  had  turned  the 
flank  of  the  chemist  ;  the  psychologist  that  of  the  physicist  ; 
and  the  metaphysician  that  of  the  psychologist. — Little 
wonder  that  a  humble  and  questioning  non-specialist  was 
by  this  time  in  a  quandary. 

For  help  now  I  looked  to  the  philosophers.  What  did 
I  find  ?  Each  philosopher  spake  in  a  tone  that  led  one  to 
think  that  he  believed  his  particular  theory  really  explained 
the  ultimate.  But  each  philosopher  seemed  to  have  a  theory 
different  from  that  of  every  other.  Leibniz  talked  of  his 
'^  monads";  Spinoza  of  his  ^^  substance  "  ;  Fichte  of  his 
^*  ego  "  ;  Kant,  in  addition  to  his  a  priori  notions  of  space 
and  time,  seemed  really  to  believe  in  his  ding-an-^ichy  his 
noumena^  his  things-in-themselves  ;  Hegel,  with  greater 
insight  than  anybody  else,  seeing  that  of  the  real  ultimate 
we  can  predicate  nothing  at  all  (for  to  predicate  anything 
of  the  ultimate  would  be  to  split  it  up  into  infra  or  sub- 
ultima  tes),  Hegel  fell  back  boldly  on  ^^  non-being  "  ;  and 
Hegel's  numerous  followers,  fearful  apparently  (in  spite  of 
Mr.  James  Hutchison  Stirling,  greatly  daring)  of  Hegel's 
''  non-being,"  fell  back,  less  boldly,  on  an  old-fashioned 
ultimate,    by    name    '^  the    absolute " — ^usually    spelled,    I 


1  August  Kirschmann.  '  Transmutation  of  the  Elements,  and  the  Interior  of  the  Earth."  Re- 
printed from  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada,"  November,  December, 
1907,  pp.  343,  344. 

2  Andrew  Seth,  "  The  '  New '  Psychology  and  Automatism,"  in  an  address  to  the  Edinburgh 
University  Philosophical  Society,  November  9,  1892.  See  his  "  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos  and 
other  Essays."     Edinburgh  :   Blackwood,  1897,  pp.  100,  101. 
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believe,  with  a  capital  A.  Farther  than  this,  it  seems,  even 
philosophy  durst  not  go.  For,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  even 
Mr.  Bradley,  the  most  modern  of  our  philosophers,  scrutinize 
as  he  does  every  cranny  of  philosophical  speculation,  can  offer 
us,  as  his  explanation  of  the  ultimate,  only  his  explanation 
of  the  absolute,  and  this  he  calls  '^  Reajity." 

Towards  Mr.  Bradley's  ^'  Reality ''  I  confess  to  feeling 
singularly  attracted  ;  though  I  could  wish  that  he  too  would 
fight  shy  of  that  word  ^^  Absolute. ''  Indeed  Professor  Seth 
calls  Mr.  Bradley's  metaphysics  ^^  A  new  Theory  of  the  Ab- 
solute.''^ Every  time  I  see  that  word  ^'  Absolute  "  I  think 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison,  agreeing  with, 
and  citing.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  maintains  that  the 
absolute  is  a  ^^  wholly  negative  conception."  **  What  is  the 
meaning,"  he  asks,  ^^  of  The  Absolute  ?  Absolute  is  an  ad- 
jective denoting  absence  of  relations,  just  as  empty  denotes 
absence  of  contents.  Why  The  Absolute  any  more  than 
The  Empty  ?  The  Equal?  The  Red?  The  Unmeaning?  "^ 
As  it  happens,  Mr.  Bradley  puts  a  great  deal  of  meaning  into 
his  Absolute  or  Reality.  He  attributes  to  it  '^  sentience." 
Almost  he  attributes  to  it  ^^  personality."  He  actually  dis- 
cusses whether  it  ^^  consists  of  souls."  And  what  are  we  to 
make  of  this:  ^^  Every  flame  of  passion,  chaste  or  carnal, 
would  still  burn  in  the  Absolute  unquenched  and  unabridged, 
a  note  absorbed  in  the  harmony  of  its  higher  bliss  "  ?  ^ 
It  must  be  a  highly  human  Absolute,  that  ! 

Yet  in  all  these  speculations  the  language  of  the  pro- 
pounders  was  such  as  to  lead  one  to  think  that  they  were 
seeking — indeed  had  found — not  a  mere  working  hypothesis, 
but  the  real  and  ultimate  basis  of  all  that  is.  Professor  Seth 
himself  categorically  says,  ^'  Philosophy,  therefore,  stands  or 
falls  with  the  possibility  of  discovering  a  reasonable  meaning 
or  end  in  the  universe."^  I  presume  that  by  ^^  the  uni- 
verse "  he  means  the  universe,  not  merely  the  little  universe 


1  Op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

2  '•  The  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,"  pages  128,  129. 

3  "  Appearance  and  Reality,"  page  172. 

4  Op.  cit.,  p.  69. 
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cognoscible  by  man.  Listen,  too,  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  ''  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  ether  in  motion  will  be  re- 
recognized  as  the  fundamental  and  unique  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse/'^ Which  universe  has  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  his  mind  ? 
the  universe,  the  sum-total  of  all  that  is,  and  was,  or  is  to  be, 
including  in  it  man  himself  ;  or  the  universe  discernible  by 
a  few  human  senses  and  a  human  mind  ? 

Is  it  possible  for  this  human  mind  to  find  the  ultimate  ? 
Can  it  say  of  what  the  whole  is  fundamentally  made  up  ? 
Is  it  within  its  power  to  determine  the  unique  basis  of  all  that 
is?  Professor  Seth,  with  an  audacity  that  compels  our  ad- 
miration, entitles  his  latest  work  *'  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos," 
an  entitulation  which  presupposes  the  possibility  of  knowing 
(i)  what  man  is,  and  (ii)  what  the  cosmos  is. 

(i)  What,  then,  is  man  ?  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in 
any  aspect  whatsoever  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  man  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  cosmos,  was  developed  out  of  the 
cosmos.  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  man  that  was  not  afore- 
time in  cosmos.  Man  occupies  in  cosmos  a  place  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  occupied  by  tadpole  or  amoeba.  If  so, 
man's  consciousness  cannot  be  wholly  dissimilar  from  that 
of  tadpole  or  amoeba.  We  are  impaled  on  one  or  other 
horn  of  a  simple  dilemma,  (a)  Either  a  reason  capable  of 
comprehending  the  sum  total  of  all  things  has  been  somehow 
infused  into  the  human  organism  ;  or  (b)  the  human  organ- 
ism is  but  a  part  of  the  all,  and  therefore  incapable  of  com- 
prehending that  all.  With  those  who  accept  the  first  hypothe- 
sis, there  is  no  arguing.  They  fall  back  on  Faith — ^perhaps 
a  far  more  rational  and  logical  proceeding  (a  ''  pragmatical  " 
proceeding  I  suppose  it  would  now  be  fashionable  to  call  it) 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  With  those  who  accept  the 
second  hypothesis,  the  only  argument  surely  is.  How  can 
an  organism  still  in  process  of  development  understand  the 
all  in  which  and  out  of  which  it  is  being  developed  ? 

(ii)  What  is  this  ''  universe  "  of  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
and  Professor  Seth  think  we  can  get  and  ought  to  get  definite 

1  Lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution.     Reported  in  The  Timet  (weekly  edition)  of  Feb.  28,  1908. 
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ideas  ?  Well,  the  '^  reason ''  by  means  of  which  we  get 
ideas  is  assuredly  limited  in  its  action  and  range  by  what 
is  given  to  it  by  the  senses.  And  of  senses,  up  to  the  present, 
man  possesses  very  few — some  nine  or  ten  at  most  I  am  told. 
Mind,  consciousness,  the  intellect,  reason,  has  nothing  to 
work  on  save  what  is  given  it  by  these  nine  or  ten  senses- 
Accordingly,  the  universe  about  which  man's  reason  is  able 
to  affirm  anything  at  all  is  merely  that  minute  portion  of 
the  all  which  is  revealed  to  it  by  these  few  avenues  of  know- 
ledge :  it  consists  wholly  of  things  visible,  tangible,  audible, 
olfactable,  sapid,  ponderable,  painful,  pleasurable,  hot,  cold, 
and  so  forth;  and  of  the  relationships  between  these  which 
the  perceiving  and  thinking  mind  creates.  Now,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  these  senses  have  been  developed,  have  been 
evolved.  Lower  down  in  the  scale  of  life  the  senses  are  fewer 
in  number  and  cruder  in  character.  But  if  organisms  lower 
than  man  have  fewer  or  less  developed  senses,  is  it  not  prob- 
able that  there  may  be  organisms  higher  than  man  which  have 
more  and  more  highly  developed  senses  ?  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that,  in  process  of  time,  if  not  upon  this  sphere  yet 
upon  some  other,  many  more  avenues  of  knowledge  may  not 
be  developed.  If  so,  the  cosmos  of  which  a  being  so  endowed 
would  be  cognizant  would  surely  be  a  vastly  different  affair 
from  the  cosmos  cognoscible  by  us.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
relationships  between  the  contents  of  such  cosmos  would 
also  be  vastly  different,  because  the  reason  that  was  fed  by, 
say  n  senses,  would  be  very  different  from  the  reason  that  was 
fed  by  nine.  Does  not,  in  short,  the  world  or  universe  which 
we  think  that  we  perceive  depend  entirely  upon  the  apparatus 
by  which  we  think  and  perceive  ?^ 

To  speak  of  n  senses  is,  I  hope,  not  irrational.  Apparent- 
ly the  senses  have  been  developed  by  the  impingement  of 
external  forces  upon  sensitive  protoplasm.  Up  to  the 
present,  only  a  few  external  forces  have  as  yet  pierced  for 
themselves  avenues  of  entrance — avenues  of  entrance,  at  all 


1  To  a  mind  gifted  with  n  senses,  the  word  "  limit ''  would  be  meaningless,  for  it  connotes  some- 
ifching  having  to  do  with  number  or  magnitude,  that  is  with  time  or  space. 
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events,  gross  enough  to  be  dissected  by  scalpel  and  forceps — 
light-waves,  heat-waves,  sound-waves,  and  so  forth.  What 
if  the  goal  of  evolution  were  the  entrance  of  all  external 
forces  ;  what  if  the  goal  of  evolution  were  the  development 
of  the  organism  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  physiological  wall 
of  demarcation  between  internal  and  external,  between  sub- 
ject and  object,  between  ego  and  cosmos,  were  thrown  down, 
and  some  incomprehensible  process  of  intussusception  or 
involution  prove  to  be  proceeding  pari  passu  with  the  process 
of  evolution  ?  We  see  intussusception  going  on  in  crude 
form  before  our  eyes.  The  animal  ingests  and  assimilates 
what  we  call  '^  non-living  ^'  matter  and  transforms  it  into 
living  protoplasm  :  carbon  and  oxygen  and  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  are  transmuted  into  sentient  nerves  and  reasoning 
mind.  I  see  no  escape  from  this.  To  those  who  would  say 
that  *Mife  ''  is  a  thing  outside  matter,  a  thing  which  manipu- 
lates matter  (as  Sir  Edward  Fry  so  persuasively  argues  ^), 
I  would  propound  the  following  query  :  Is  there  in  the  last- 
born  living  organism  an  integral  portion  of  the  actual  cor- 
poreal structure  of  the  first  ?  They  cannot  say  '^  Yes," 
because  an  organism  can  multiply  to  infinity.  If  they  say 
"  No,''  my  position  is  ceded  ;  because,  then,  "  life  ''  is  not  a 
thing,  pieces  of  which  have  been  handed  on  ;  there  is  nothing 
in  Z  that  was  mA;Z  consists  wholly  of  pieces  of  the  outside 
world  which  have  taken  on  the  powers  possessed  by  A,  The 
outside  world  actually  becomes  the  inside  world!  The 
things  we  see  and  think  about  actually  become  in  their  turn 
seers  and  thinkers  !  Percipient  and  perceived  move  towards 
some  inconceivable  identity. 

That  an  addition  to  our  senses  would  upset  our  present 
conception  of  the  universe  we  may  safely  conjecture.  For 
example,  suppose  two  individual  consciousnesses,  two  minds, 
could  coalesce  without  the  intervention  of  physiological 
or  material  media,  what  would  happen  ?  Would  not  the 
relationship  between  ideas  which  we  call  Time  have  two 
dimensions,  not  only  one  ?    The  united  minds  would  have 

1  Contemporary  Review,  February,  1906.    i 
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synchronous  yet  parallel  ideas,  and  between  these  ideas  the 
relationship  would  be,  not  line  ar,  but  planar.  A  coalescence 
of  innumerable  minds,  were  such  a  thing  conceivable,  would 
result  in  time-relations  on  a  boundless  plane.  Time,  at 
bottom,  is  physiological,  is,  as  Saint  Augustine  long  ago 
hinted,  the  function  of  memory.  If  we  had  no  remembrance 
of  A  when  we  were  attending  to  Z,  Z  would  have  no  temporal 
relationship  to  A\  all  we  should  know  would  be  Z,  To  a 
*'  coalized  '^  mind,  a  mind  that  could  attend  to  both  A  and  Z 
together,  A  and  Z  would  not  be  temporarily  separated. 
That  is  to  say,  to  an  all-embracing  mind,  Time  would  be  an 
all-embracing  present.  That  is  to  say,  there  would  be  no 
Time. 

To  speak  of  such  mental  coalescence  is  surely  not  wholly 
irrational.  Do  not  those  mysteries  called  "telepathy"  and 
''  suggestion  "  point  to  some  such  goal  ?  Who  shall  put 
limits  to  the  way  mind  can  act  upon  mind  ?  That  mental 
"  matter,"  even  within  the  minutest  compass,  can  achieve 
some  astounding  miracles,  the  brain  of  the  bee  teaches  us. 

And  as  with  Time,  so  with  Space.  Could  two  bodies 
occupy  the  same  space,  our  conception  of  the  relationship  of 
things  material  would  materially  change,  and  perhaps  space 
itself  be  found  to  have  not  three,  but  four  (or  perhaps  n) 
dimensions.  Space  relations  are  purely  physiological,  the 
result  of  the  co-ordination  of  visual,  tactual,  muscular  (pro- 
bably also  of  visceral  and  aural)  and  other  sensations. 

Nor  is  this  conjecture  wholly  irrational.  Monsieur 
Poincar6,  I  am  told,  has  mathematically  proved  that  the  ion 
has  no  **  mass," — mass,  that  last  and  supposedly  quintes- 
sential attribute  of  matter.  If  the  ion  has  no  mass,  which 
virtually  means  no  materiality,  what  prevents  the  coalescence 
of  ions  ?  And  ions  are  supposed  to  be  the  substrate  of  atoms, 
and  atoms  the  substrate  of  molecules,  and  molecules  the 
substrate  of  things  material. 

Also  (though  this  may  be  a  hard  sa3dng)  to  what  ex- 
traordinary, yet  cosmic,  goal  does  that  mystery  of  mysteries 
"  sex  "  point  ?    By  themselves,  so  it  seems,  the  reproductive 
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cells  are  neither  self-conscious  nor  able  to  take-in  and  build 
up  external  matter  ;  conjoined  they  become  in  process  of 
time  a  being  able  to  ask  itself  what  it  itself  is  !  A  portion 
of  the  cosmos  interrogates  itself  !  Is  the  cosmos  as  a  whole 
in  process  of  becoming  a  self-conscious  entity  ?  Again,  the 
lower  the  organism,  the  simpler  this  reproductive  process  ; 
but  how  far  could  the  differentiation  of  sex  go,  and  to  what 
does  that  differentiation  point  ?  Does  it  point  to  a  complete 
and  infinite  intussusception  of  the  non-ego  by  the  ego,  that 
is  of  the  cosmos  by  the  individual  ?  If  so,  our  conceptions 
of  the  cosmos,  that  is  of  "  the  universe  ''  of  which  our  scientific 
and  philosophical  friends  talk  so  glibly,  must  undergo  not 
a  little  scientific  and  philosophical  change  ! 

By  this  time  atoms  and  ions  and  vortex  rings  and  ether 
seem  to  have  been  left  very  far  behind  indeed.  To  explain 
the  universe  by  means  of  these  seems  to  take  one  back  to  the 
days  when  everything  was  explained  by  "  earth,  air,  fire  and 
water." 

To  an  individual  with  n  senses,  not  only  would  space 
and  time  vanish,  would  vanish  also  our  puny  conceptions 
of  number  and  magnitude.  When  we  speak  of  "  greatness  " 
or  "  smallness ''  we  speak  only  of  spatial  relationships. 
Were  there  no  space,  there  would  be  no  size.  So  with  multi- 
plicity or  number.  We  distinguish  A  from  B  because  memory 
recalls  A  when  we  perceive  or  attend  to  B.  Were  the  sum- 
total  of  all  things  perceptible  at  once,  the  Many  would  dis- 
solve  into  the  One.  Does  this  seem  irrationally  transcenden- 
tal ?  Then  turn  the  argument  the  other  way.  Had  we  no 
memory,  perceptions  would  be  a  series  of  puncta :  we  could 
not  recall  A  when  we  perceived  or  attended  to  B.  We  could 
not  be  cognizant  of  a  *'  many  ".  At  any  given  moment, 
we  should  only  be  cognizant  of  a  "  one."  So  also  would 
vanish  our  present  conception  of  ^'  motion,"  for  motion  is 
but  changes  in  space  in  periods  of  time.  The  conception  of 
motion,  is  also  derived  from  purely  physiological  sources. 
Change  the  physiology,  and  you  change  the  conception. 
Change  the  machinery  and  the    consciousness   is  changed. 
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Is  the  only  consciousness,  or  is  the  highest  consciousness,  in 
the  cosmos  that  of  man,  of  pigmy  man  penned  to  the  peri- 
phery of  a  petty  planet,  itself  an  insignificant  member  of  an 
insignificant  system,  and  that  system  but  one  of  unnumbered 
hosts  thridding  an  untrodden  path  through.  .  .  .  through 
....  How  shall  we  name  that  from  which  we  are  doing 
our  utmost  to  abstract  the  limiting  conceptions  of  Space  and 
Time  ? 

The  universe  as  cognoscible  by  man  is  a  universe 
perceived  by  human  senses  and  conceived  by  a  human  mind. 
For  after  all,  do  any  of  the  highly  abstract  terms 
utiUzed  by  metaphysicians  really  carry  us  out  of  the  world 
of  the  senses  ?  What  is  our  widest  generalization  but  an 
assertion  about  things  of  sense  ?  If  we  try  to  abstract  or 
draw  away  everything  given  us  by  the  senses,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  conceive.  Who  was  ever  able  to  picture  to  himself 
*'  pure  being,''  being  or  existence  deprived  of  every  vestige 
of  those  quahties  which  we  attribute  to  things  as  they  exist 
for  us  ?  We  can  no  more  think  of  pure  Nothing — as  ap- 
parently Hegel  wanted  us  to,  than  we  can  think  of  pure  Every- 
thing— as  apparently  Mr.  Bradley  wants  us  to.  Each  is  a 
mere  word,  a  flatus  vocis.  But  out  of  mere  words,  no  (or 
rather  it  seems  that  any)  system  of  philosophy  may  be  built 
up. 

To  this  perhaps  somebody  will  answer,  "  There  can  not 
be  words  without  concepts.''  Indeed  !  can  there  not  ? 
What  concept  attaches  to  the  word  '*  Infinity "  ?  None 
whatsoever.  It  merely  means  ^ backing  limit."  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  written 
about  this  word  ^'  infinity."  What,  for  example,  can  we 
make  of  such  an  assertion  as  that  ^*  Every  assemblage  that 
has  a  part  '  equivalent '  to  the  whole,  is  infinite  in  the  Bol- 
zano sense  of  the  term  "  ?^  Professor  Keyser,  the  quoter, 
is  sensible.  He  says  flatly,  *'  Do  the  stars  constitute  an 
infinite  multitude  ?    No  one  knows."^       And  what  is  true 


1  Quoted   by  Cassius   Jackson   Keyser   on  "  The   Axiom   of   Infinity:  A   New   Presupposition  of 
bought."     "  Hibbert  Journal,"  vol-  11,  No.  3,  p.  542. 

2  '*  Hibbert  Journal,"  cit.  supra,  p.  562. 
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of  the  stars  is  of  course  true  of  every  other  thing  conceivable 
by  the  human  mind.  To  the  oyster  at  the  bottom  of  his 
watery  world,  is  the  ocean  finite  or  infinite  ?  He  does  not 
know.  The  oyster's  world  is  a  mohiscan  one.  Well,  man's 
world  is  a  human  one  ;  and,  for  all  that  man  knows,  there 
may  be  as  much  above  it  and  beyond  it  as  there  is  above  and 
beyond  the  oyster's. 

The  ultimate,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  a  non-specialist, 
is  indiscoverable,  is  inconceivable.  The  very  word  ^^  ultimate" 
seems  to  carry  within  itself  the  elements  for  its  own  stulti- 
fication. The  moment  you  posit  an  ultimate,  that  moment  the 
mind  passes  beyond  it  and  asks,  ^^  Whence  came  it  ?  "  (A 
child  once  asked  me,  ^'  Who  made  God  ?  "  !)  If  I  am  right, 
then  the  ultimates  which  have  been  chosen  by  philosophers 
and  speciaUsts  will  prove  themselves  to  be  untenable.  The 
atom  is  already  discarded.  If  the  ion  has  no  mass,  what  on 
earth  is  it  ?  To  call  it  a  *^  force  "  is  to  fall  back  on  ^  flatus 
vocis.  I  have  really  no  clearer  conception  of  the  word 
'^  force  "  than  I  have  of  the  word  ^'  figment."  Besides,  I 
cannot  imagine  a  force  having  no  origin  and  acting  upon 
nothing.  The  vortex  ring  presupposes  an  ether,  but  what 
'^  ether  "  is,  who  knows  ?  If  it,  too,  is  not  a  mere flat?is  vocis y 
it  is  conceived  of — at  all  events  by  us  simple  non-specialists — 
as  a  thin,  impalpable,  structureless  sort  of  smoke  or  gas 
in  which  even  flimsy  comets  can  rush  without  friction.  Yet 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  tells  us  that  ether  has  a  density  fifty-thousand 
million  times  that  of  platinum,  and  that  in  a  cubic  millimetre 
of  it  there  is  an  energy  equal  to  that  of  a  million  horses  working 
hard  for  thirty  milhon  years.  To  be  able  thus  to  put  the 
ultimate  into  scales  and  measure  it  by  horse-power  seems 
....  seems  strange.  Strange,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to 
beings  who  could  transcend  our  puny  conceptions  of  magni- 
tude and  number.  Sir  Oliver  speaks  of  ^^  strains  "  in  the 
ether — so,  I  believe,  does  Haeckel.  What  on  earth  is  a 
''strain"?  It  sounds  very  much  Uke  a  pull  that  does  not 
succeed  in  pulling.  What  pulls  ?  What  does  it  pull  ? 
What  prevents  it  from  puUing  ?    As  an  ultimate,  I  confess 
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I  cannot  pin  my  faith  to  an  ineffectual  pull.  ^^  States  of 
consciousness/'  too,  as  we  have  seen,  falls  to  the  ground, 
because  beneath  the  consciousness  there  must  be  an  entity 
that  is  conscious,  proving  that  the  ^^  state  ''  cannot  be  ^*  ulti- 
mate/' And  what  shall  we  say  of  Leibniz,  his  ^^  monads," 
and  of  Spinoza's  *^  substance,"  of  Fichte's  '^  ego,"  of  Hegel's 
'^  non-being,"  of  Spencer's  ^'  unknowable,"  of  Schopen- 
hauer's ''  will  "  and  "  idea  "  ;  of  Mr.  Bradley's  ''  reaUty  "  ? 
Are  they  not  one  and  all  mere  /latus  tociSj  words  to  which 
to  try  to  attach  a  definite  meaning  is  an  attempt  futile  even 
by  those  who  coin  them  ?  Thales  and  Anaximander  and 
Anaximenes  came  as  near  the  mark  as  these.  The  ultimate 
that  each  succeeding  age  selects  as  the  final  explanation  of 
all  that  is,  is  governed  by  the  trend  and  limited  by  the  scope 
of  the  knowledge  of  that  age.  At  best  they  are  but  working 
hypotheses^  designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  few  laws 
which  seem  to  govern  this  little  human  habitat:  a  habitat 
which  to  beings  more  evolved  than  ourselves  (and  of  such 
somewhere  there  may  be  unnumbered  hosts)  probably 
seems  as  exiguous  and  as  gross  as  do  to  us  the  mud  and 
water  of  the  tadpole's  pond. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Bradley  would  argue  that,  just  because  I 
recognize  limits  to  human  consciousness,  by  that  very  fact 
I  posit  something  beyond  human  consciousness.  Of  course  I 
do.  But  what  I  decUne  to  do  is  to  give  a  name  to  that 
"  something  beyond,"  or  to  imagine  that  I  can  say  anything 
whatsoever  about  it.  A  Umited  mind  may  be  cognizant  of 
its  limitations  ;  but  can  it  posit  anything  whatsoever  about 
anything  lying  beyond  those  Umitations  ?  That,  surely, 
is  the  question  in  a  nut-shell.  Professor  Seth  frankly  says 
that  philosophy  must  be  "  humanistic."  We  should  smile 
if  a  frog  declared  that  philosophy  must  be  batrachianistic. 
Of  course  a  frog's  philosophy  would  be  batrachianistic, — and 
that  surely  would  be  its  fatal  defect.  So,  surely,  the  human- 
isticism  of  Professor  Seth's  philosophy  is  its  fatal  defect. 
If  Professor  Seth  replies  that  we  can  trust  human  reason,  for 
that  (by  my  own   admission)  it  is  a  part  of  the  all,  is  being 
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developed  in  and  out  of  the  all,  I  answer,  Yes,  so  far  as  it 
goes  ;  but  it  goes  scarce  any  distance.  Self -consciousness 
seems  only  on  the  threshold  of  its  emergence — at  all  events 
upon  this  earth.  And  in  the  mighty  material  universe  spread 
out  to  our  gaze,  how  lowly  a  position  is  that  occupied  by  this 
earth  !  After  all,  too,  this  mighty  and  marvellous  "  uni- 
verse '^  of  which  we  prate,  what  is  it  ?  Just  that  which  comes 
in  at  our  pupils,  our  ear-holes,  our  nostrils,  our  palate,  our 
finger  tips.  To  us  it  seems  enormous.  So  does  the  pond 
to  the  frog.  Astronomers  tell  us  their  most  powerful  glasses 
only  reveal  more  worlds,  biologists  think  they  have  detected 
ultra-microscopical  organisms.  Above  us  and  beneath  are 
^*  universes. ^^  There  are  universes  of  stellar  systems  ;  there 
are  universes  of  microbes  ;  there  are  universes  of  things 
in  which  microbes  stalk  as  gigantic  monsters.  There  are 
universes  within  universes,  interacting,  preying  upon  one 
another,  eating  each  other  up,  and  all  of  them  apparently 
in  a  state  of  the  most  frightful  commotion, — and  all  of  them, 
for  aught  we  know,  mere  phantasms  of  the  mind.  Shall 
man,  this  "  hair-crowned  bubble  of  the  dust,"  this  carbon- 
compound  man,  sit  down  and  write  out  in  words  a  true  and 

succinct    account    of    this   All  ? 

But,  I  shall  be  told,  he  can  and  does  try.  Ah  !  that  is 
the  mystery  of  mysteries.  That  this  tiny  little  piece  of 
cosmic  '^  matter ''  which  we  call  ^'  man  "  can,  as  it  were, 
get  out  of  himself,  look  round  upon  himself,  and  himself  ask 
himself  '^  What  is  this  thing  called  '  I,'  and  what  this  uni- 
verse in  which  I  find  myself  ?''....  What  stupendous 
questions  !  To  what  does  the  ability  to  ask  them  point  ? 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  not  think  it  points  to  an  ability 
to  determine  either  what  is  the  fundamental  and  unique 
thing  in  the  universe  or  what  is  the  reasonable  meaning  or 
end  of  the  universe.  ^'  Faith "  may  provide  an  answer, 
so  may  Imagination  ;  ^   but  it  will  be  an  answer  incapable  of 


1  See  a  remarkably  suggestive  article  on  "  Kaowledge  and  Faith."  by  G.   Lowes  Dioklnson,  ta  ikm 
■"  Hibbert  Journal "  of  April,  1908. 
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proof.     And  both  Science  and  Philosophy,  apparently,  scoff 
at  answers  incapable  of  proof. 

.  .  .  But  I  may  be  all  wrong.  I  am  not  a  metaphy- 
sician. Perhaps  a  non-specialist  should  not  venture  into 
misty  regions  like  these.  If  there  is  any  outlet  to  my  cul  de 
sac  of  scientific  and  philosophical  nescience,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  it,  and,  if  I  can,  to  crawl  through  it,  There  must 
be  many  who,  though  they  are  neither  metaphysicians  nor 
men  of  science,  think  upon  these  things. 

Arnold  Haultain 


LAKE   MEMPHEEMAGOG 

O  Memphremagog,  sea  diminutive  ! 

The  beauty  of  the  Trosachs  bides  with  thee, 

Although  not  thine  the  Highland  wizardry. 
Nor  doth  the  dweller  by  thy  shores  receive 
The  solenm  thrill  Gennesaret  doth  give  ; 

Nor  yet  the  subtle  charm  that  ever  breaks 

From  the  old  glory  of  ItaUan  lakes  ; 
Or  Windermere,  where  Wordsworth  still  doth  live. 

But  thou  a  spell  for  peace  hast,  of  thine  own. 

Long  time  ago,  the  untamed  Iroquois, 

Mounting  Owl's  Head  or  Elephantis,  saw 
Thy  shining  beauty  in  the  distance  lone. 

His  heart  stirred  strangely  as,  entranced,  he  stood  ; 

Grew  soft  awhile, — forgot  its  thirst  for  blood. 

Robert  Stanley  Weir 


REALISM 

ARCHDEACON  FRENCH  has  remarked  that  there  are 
some  words  which,  by  their  debasement,  prove  the 
wickedness  of  the  world.  They  are  Uke  begrimed  coins,  so 
marred  and  tarnished  by  unclean  hands  that  we  no  longer 
see  that  they  are  silver  and  stamped  with  the  image  of  the 
King. 

There  are  also  current  phrases  which  bespeak  the  sorrows 
of  the  world,  and  betray  that  most  of  us  are  pessimists 
at  heart.  It  is  ^^  too  lovely  to  last  "  we  say,  ^^  too  beautiful 
to  be  real  '^  ^^  too  good  to  be  true  ^\  And  the  same  feeUng 
towards  life  finds  expression  in  the  popular  use  of  that  much 
misused  word   "  realism  ". 

Realism  is  defined  as,  ^'  the  representation  of  what  is 
real  in  fact  ".  One  might  therefore  expect  the  literary  realist 
to  exploit  and  picture  that  which  is  pre-eminently  real,  either 
because  it  is  normal  and  typical  or  because  it  is  enduring. 
But  in  these  latter  days  reaUsm  too  often  means  a  detailed 
description  of  the  body,  which  is  perishable,  or  of  the  things 
of  the  body  which  are  more  perishable  still. 

The  *^  realist",  so  called,  analyzes  physical  passions 
which  the  soul  will  put  aside,  we  hope  with  the  body,  when 
it  passes  on  to  the  eternities.  He  diagnoses  states  of  mind 
and  soul  which  are  neurotic  and  abnormal,  and  he  dwells  upon 
things  which  are  ephemeral,  trivial,  or  unclean,  to  the  neglect 
of  eternal  verities. 

It  is  his  insistence  upon  these  eternal  verities  which 
makes  Tolstoi  a  reahst  indeed.  He  can  and  does  describe 
the  bloating  and  discoloration  of  a  drowned  man's  body. 
But  that  is  an  episode.  The  authors  of  ''  Gil  Bias ''  and  of 
"  Humphry  Clinker  "  can  do  the  like  and  even  worse.     But 
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neither  Le  Sage  nor  SmoUet  could  even  aspire  to  do  what 
Tolstoi  does  in  ^*  Resurrection/^  wherein  he  describes  a  moral 
awakening  which  is  no  less  than  the  re-birth  of  a  soul. 

In  the  world's  history  such  a  spiritual  change  has  been 
realized  many  thousand  times.  Men  and  women  wide  apart 
in  space  and  time,  in  temperament  and  circumstances,  have 
had  this  great  experience  in  common.  This  change  is  brought 
about  by  a  power  no  less  than  the  spirit  of  God  which  works 
through  all  history,  and  whose  power  endures  through  all 
eternity.  Here  indeed  is  reaUsm! — the  account  of  an  ex- 
perience as  widespread  as  humanity,  and  as  lasting  as  the 
soul  itself. 

Thomas  Hardy  is  another  reahst,  indeed,  though  in 
latter  days  he  has  lost  the  heavenly  vision.  Some  of  his 
realities,  like  some  of  Tolstoi's,  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but, 
Uke  Tolstoi,  he  portrays  also  things  that  are  lowly  and  of 
good  report.  "  His  peasants,''  says  one  of  his  critics,  "smell 
of  perspiration."  Well!  What  would  one  have? — ^A  party 
of  opera  peasants,  elaborately  rouged  and  curled,  forever 
commenting  musically  on  what  is  going  forward,  and  leaving 
whosoever  will  to  look  after  the  babies,  the  chickens,  the 
cows,  and  the  potatoes? 

Giles  in  the  ''  Woodlanders  "  may  ''  smell  of  perspira- 
tion," though  Hardy,  I  think,  takes  that  for  granted.  We 
are  told  that  his  feet  are  heavy  with  the  mire  of  the  lanes,  his 
clothes  stained  with  the  juice  of  the  cider  press,  and  his  skin 
browned  with  the  autunm  sun.  But  when  love  stirs  his  soul  he 
shows  a  self-effacing  devotion,  a  delicate  and  perfect  courtesy 
which  were  never  excelled  by  any  knight  of  Arthur's  court. 
The  muddy  boots  and  the  apple  stains  are  real  to  be  sure. 
But  are  the  spiritual  quaUties  which  outlast  the  body,  let 
alone  its  outward  conditions,  any  less  real  ?  Our  aflSiction 
is  that  literary  shrimps  and  minnows  who  expend  their 
energies  upon  descriptions  of  mire  and  apple  stains,  and  who 
ignore  aught  else,  get  a  name  far  too  good  for  them  and  are 
dubbed  realists. 
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The  writer  once  had  the  happiness  to  spend  three  months 
in  a  well-known  social  settlement.  A  wide,  squalid  thorough- 
fare stretched  before  the  door,  and  along  this,  daily,  ebbed 
and  flowed  a  human  tide  of  wage  earners.  Rickety  tenements 
were  behind  us.  On  one  side  was  a  rag-and-bone  yard;  on 
the  other  a  livery  stable  which  furnished  most  of  the  funerals 
of  the  neighbourhood.  All  around  us  were  saloons,  pawn- 
brokers' shops,  and  sweat  shops.  Surely,  then  if  ever,  we 
were  behind  the  foot-hghts  of  life's  theatre,  with  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  that  the  cloud-capped  towers  and  gor- 
geous palaces  were  merely  boards,  paint,  and  dirty  canvas. 

Did  we  come  to  beUeve  that  the  world  was  hollow,  and 
all  the  dolls  stuffed  with  sawdust?  The  sins  of  the  great 
city  were  revealed,  but  so  were  the  virtues  which  smell  sweet 
and  blossom  in  the  dust.  There  was  found  among  the  poorest 
Jews  the  fidelity  to  revered  law  which  would  bear  racking 
hunger,  rather  than  eat  the  forbidden  things.  There  was 
the  neighborliness  which  shared  the  last  loaf.  One  humble 
friend,  a  Russian  Jewess  just  helped  out  of  uttermost  poverty, 
opened  her  tenement  rooms  and  her  heart  to  four  still  more 
destitute  compatriots,  *^  till  he  find  a  shob.''  These  refugees 
from  starvation,  having  nothing,  paid  nothing  to  their  hostess, 
and  were  welcomed  to  whatever  she  had.  But  later  when 
they  were  about  to  receive  charity  on  false  pretences  this  same 
hostess,  at  much  inconvenience  to  herself,  thought  it  right 
to  inform  those  intending  to  bestow  a  gift  that  their  money, 
though  asked  for  one  purpose,  would  be  applied  to  quite 
another.  Her  generosity  towards  compatriots  in  distress 
had  left  no  room  in  her  heart  for  thoughts  of  self;  neither  did 
her  love  for  truth,  nor  her  solicitude  in  behalf  of  a  benevolent 
association  about  to  be  cheated. 

One  of  the  features  of  settlement  life  was  a  weekly  debate 
on  industrial  and  social  questions  in  which  workmen,  em- 
ployers, and  sometimes  clergymen  and  University  professors 
took  part,  and  among  the  workmen  who  spoke  most  earnestly 
and  often  there  was  one  who  emphatically  maintained  against 
all  comers  the  thesis  that  ''  the  main-spring  of  all  human 
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action  is  selfishness."  Yet  this  very  man  was  twice  detected 
in  beautifully  unselfish  actions,  and  having  done  good  by 
stealth  he  blushed  to  find  it  fame.  The  modern  mis-called 
realist  would  describe  this  man^s  stubbed  fingers,  his  dirty 
nails,  the  aroma  of  tobacco  which  encompassed  him, — ignor- 
ing the  fine  generosity  which,  though  having  all  these  things, 
he  was  capable. 

Such  qualities  as  he  betrayed  are  shown  every  day,  else 
were  we  most  miserable.  When  the  mine  caves  in,  or  the 
fire  gains  headway,  or  the  ship  is  battering  against  the  rocks, 
there  is  always  the  man  ready  to  risk  his  Ufe  in  the  effort  to 
save  his  mates.  He  emerges  from  the  obscure,  human  swarm 
where  he  would  have  remained  forever  unnoticed  but  for 
this  difficult  and  perilous  occasion — a  plain  wage-earner,  one 
of  the  proletariat;  perchance,  Hke  Jim  Bludso,  too  fond  of 
whiskey,  or  even,  perhaps,  ''  smelling  of  perspiration." 

He  comes  forward  bravely,  despite  the  fact  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  despite  his  know- 
ledge that  he  is  going  to  almost  certain  death.  And  we  won- 
der how  many  there  are  whom  no  stress  of  danger  has  ever 
called  but  who  also  have  this  seed  of  Godliood  in  them.  And 
in  life's  more  trodden  ways  there  is  always  the  Divine  com- 
pulsion that  makes  men  and  women,  without  clear  faith  or 
definite  hope  of  any  reward  in  any  world,  go  on  doing  the 
difficult  or  uninteresting,  or  perhaps,  unpopular  right, 
though  with  depression  or  rebelHon  in  their  hearts.  It  is 
quite  as  real  as  the  allurements  of  Evil,  and  often  able  to 
overpower  them. 

The  whole  judicial  system  of  civilized  communities  rests 
upon  the  axiom  that,  in  most  cases,  men  tell  the  truth.  Why 
interrogate  witnesses  else,  or  ask  the  jury  what  it  really 
thinks  ?  The  commercial  system  is  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  people  as  a  rule  keep  their  promises  and  pay  their 
debts.  Unless  rectitude  were  the  rule,  lying  and  sharp  prac- 
tice the  exception,  civilized  society  would  disintegrate.  And 
the  common  round  of  Ufe  among  the  plain  people  shows  many 
other  beautiful  realities. 
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There  is  the  delight  of  the  tenement  family  over  the  baby 
whose  arrival  means  so  much  less  of  comfort  to  every  one  of 
them,  the  faithful  fondness  of  the  husband  towards  the  wife 
from  whom  every  charm  has  fled,  the  tender  pride  of  the 
gray-haired  father  in  the  tall  daughters  whose  rearing  has 
cost  him  so  much  self-sacrifice.  So  real  indeed  is  this  paternal 
love  that  society  has  invented  a  device  Uke  insurance,  enabling 
the  father  to,  in  a  measure,  defy  natural  law,  and  continue  to 
care  for  his  brood  even  after  he  has  passed  through  the  dark 
gates  of  death.  It  is  this  strong  primal  emotion  which  gives 
majesty  to  the  squalid  death-bed  of  Pere  Goriot. 

Parental  solicitude,  though  instinctive,  is  reinforced 
by  reason,  conscience,  and  pressure  of  pubUc  opinion.  But 
there  is  nothing  else  but  instinct  in  the  confidence  with  which 
a  baby,  hungry,  frightened,  or  in  pain,  turns  to  the  succouring 
love  that  encompasses  him.  The  httle  creature  has  accumu- 
lated no  experience,  and  has  no  ability  to  reason  from  experi- 
ence even  had  he  acquired  any.  This  appeal  is  purely  in- 
stinctive and  means  what? — ^That  for  uncounted  generations, 
almost  unthinkable  in  number,  the  little  one's  helplessness 
has  moved  the  parent  to  help  and  cherish.  The  confidence 
with  which  the  baby  clings  is  proof  of  the  parental  love  of 
the  cave-woman  and  the  cave-man. 

Why,  therefore,  call  a  book  ^^  reaUstic ''  because  it 
describes  that  exceptional  case,  the  desertion  of  her  child 
by  a  hysterical  woman  whose  normal  instincts  have  been 
burned  out  of  her  by  an  unlawful  and  unholy  passion? 

Our  contention  is  that  the  great  realists,  who  are  reaUsts 
indeed,  pourtray  the  hoUer  as  well  as  the  baser  impulses  and 
emotions.  For  then  the  ^^  wheel  of  hfe  turns  high  "  as  well 
as  low.  And  so  they  can  justly  pourtray  man,  whose  feet 
are  defiled  with  the  earth  whence  he  was  taken,  but  whose 
head  is  already  brightened  with  the  glory  of  Heaven  towards 
which,  ages  ago,  his  face  was  set. 

E.  M.  Hardinge 


ROMAN  LAW 

THE  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  discuss  the 
question  how  far  it  is  worth  while  to  study  the  history 
and  the  completed  system  of  Roman  law;  and,  as  pre- 
liminary thereto,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  briefly  what  law 
really  is.  Now  if  anyone  who  had  not  previously  considered 
the  question  were  asked  what  he  understood  by  law,  the 
probability  is  that  he  would  first  of  all  think  of  statute  law; 
he  would  think  of  acts  of  the  legislature;  but,  in  fact, 
statute  law  forms  a  very  small  and  even  now  an  almost  in- 
significant part  of  the  whole  law.  The  activity  of 
legislatures  is  a  modem  phenomenon,  and  statute  law  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  law  of  Rome.  The  law  is  a  general  term 
to  express  the  infinite  number  of  rules  and  principles  which 
the  courts  apply  to  the  various  relations  and  transactions 
into  which  people  enter.  These  innumerable  rules  and  prin- 
ciples come  from  several  different  sources,  but  very  few  of 
them  come  from  statutes. 

Now,  in  studying  the  history  of  Roman  law  as 
ordinarily  understood,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  period  of 
about  a  thousand  years,  during  which  such  a  system  of 
law  was  built  up  and  developed.  The  history  of  Roman 
law  for  our  purposes  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the 
year  B.C.  451,  when  what  are  known  as  the  Twelve  Tables 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up,  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  when  Justinian  compiled 
the  Digest,  the  Code,  and  the  Institutes,  which  have 
been  long  known  as  the  Corpus  Juris.  During  that  period 
the  law  of  Rome  developed  from  the  mere  customs  and  usages 
of  a  small  community  living  in  a  very  small  territory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber, — a  territory  not  more  than  about  thirty 
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miles  long  by  about  twelve  miles  broad  at  the  broadest  part, — 
into  a  system  of  law  fitted  to  be,  and  which  in  fact  was,  for 
a  time,  the  law  of  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  For 
the  Roman  Empire  did  in  its  day  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  civiUzed  world. 

Edmund  Burke  in  his  "  Abridgement  of  English  History" 
says:  '^  What  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  search  out  the 
first  obscure  and  scanty  fountains  of  that  jurisprudence 
which  now  waters  and  enriches  whole  nations  with  so  abun- 
dant and  copious  a  flood;  to  observe  the  first  principles  of  right 
springing  up,  involved  in  superstition  and  polluted  by 
violence,  until  by  length  of  time  and  favourable  circumstances 
it  has  worked  itself  into  clearness." 

He  is  referring  to  English  Law,  but  what  he  says  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  history  of  the  law  of  Rome;  and 
more  than  that,  in  studying  the  history  of  Roman  law  we 
are  engaged  in  studying  a  very  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  The  Romans  were  in  truth  the  first 
people  who  ever  evolved  an  adequate  conception  of  the  true 
nature  of  private  law,  by  private  law  being  meant  the  law 
regulating  the  relations  and  transactions  between  private 
individuals,  as  distinguished  from  the  law  regulating  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  individuals  in  the  State. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  primitive  systems  of  law,  other 
than  the  Roman, — systems  which  have  never  been  influenced 
by  the  work  done  by  Rome, — ^we  find  that  they  consist  either 
of  customs  and  usages  much  intermixed  with,  and  affected 
by,  religious  ideas  and  superstitions,  or  else  of  rules  imposed 
by  the  law-maker  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  acts 
of  violence  and  wrong.  The  Romans  rose  at  last  to  a  different 
conception  of  what  law  should  be,  namely,  that  it  should 
be  an  intellectual  fabric  of  rules  and  principles  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  relations  and  transactions  into  which  men 
enter  in  the  business  of  life  in  their  juridical  aspect :  that  is  to 
say,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  rights  and  obligations  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  them,  which  are  to  be  arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  reasoning,  in  the  light  of  justice,  common-sense. 
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expediency,  and  public  policy.  In  other  words,  private 
law  is  a  thing  which  has  to  be  rather  discovered  than  imposed 
by  the  legislature.  Such  a  conception  of  law,  and  the  work- 
ing of  it  out  into  a  completed  system,  was  Rome's  great  con- 
tribution to  the  intellectual  hfe  of  the  worid,  and  so  in  the 
study  of  her  law  we  are  studying  one  of  the  main  manifes- 
tations of  the  national  life  and  character  of  that  great  people, 
and  it  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  Roman 
law  will  throw  a  light  upon  her  history. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  consider  the  legal  system  of  Rome 
as  ultimately  developed,  we  find  that  it  has  to  begin  with, 
great  intrinsic  merits.     This,  in  truth,  is  only  what  might 
be  expected.     Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  keen  in 
modern  days  is  the  competition  among  rival  careers  for  the 
talent  and  intellect  of  each  generation.     Many  of  our  cleverest 
men  we  find  immersed  in  commerce,  or  presiding  over  the 
great  financial  institutions  by  and  through  which  the  ex- 
treme commercial  development  of  modern  times  is  carried 
on.     Others  devote  themselves  to  literature  and  the  arts. 
Others  again  devote  themselves  to  the  poUtical  life  of  the 
age,  which  has  arisen  from  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions,  and  which  had  no  parallel  at  Rome.     During 
the  greater  part  of  Roman  history  there  were  but  two  careers 
which  offered  any  great  inducement  to  a  well-born  Roman 
of  high  talents.     The  one  was  the  miUtary  career  and  the 
other  was  the  pursuit  of  the  law.     It  is  true  that  during  a 
short  period  at  the  commencement  of  the  Empire — during 
what  is  known  as  the    Augustan  era — there  was    a    great 
efflorescence  of  literature,  but  the  Augustan  era  soon  came 
to  an  end,  and  what  had  been  true  before  was  even  more  true 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  whole  of  the  second  century,  which  constitute  what  is 
called  the  classical  period  of  Roman  law,  the  period  during 
which  the  most  distinguished  of  her  jurists  lived  and  worked. 
During  the  Imperial  period  a  man  of  talent,  says  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  ^^  might  become  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  a  commander  of 
frontier  posts,  or  a  professional  writer  of  panegyrics.    The 
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only  other  walk  of  active  life  which  was  open  to  him  was  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Through  that  lay  the  approach  to 
wealth,  to  fame,  to  office,  to  the  council  chamber  of  the 
monarch — ^it  might  be  to  the  very  throne  itself."  And  again 
Sir  Henry  Maine  says:  '^  The  English  law  has  always  enjoyed 
even  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  disposable  ability  of  the 
country;  but  what  would  it  have  been  if  besides  Coke, 
Somers,  Hardwicke,  and  Mansfield  it  could  have  counted 
Locke,  Newton,  and  the  whole  strength  of  Bacon — nay 
even  Milton  and  Dry  den  among  its  chief  luminaries," — the 
implication  being,  of  course,  that  such  a  state  of  things  as 
he  here  suggests  would  in  truth  have  been  the  case  at  Rome. 

And  the  respect  with  which,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
Romans  regarded  their  law  was  itself  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  high  standard.  "  I  consider  this  little  Code," 
says  Cicero,  referring  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  '^  worth  all  the 
libraries  of  the  philosophers."  And  in  the  definitions  at  the 
commencement  of  Justinian's  Institutes  we  find  Ulpian, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  jurists,  defining  jurisprudence 
as,  ^'  the  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine,  the 
science  of  the  just  and  the  unjust"; — a  definition,  indeed, 
which  has  no  scientific  value  because  it  confuses  religion  and 
morality  with  law  properly  so  called,  but  which  nevertheless 
indicates  the  high  plane  upon  which  Ulpian  placed  the  law. 
And  we  are  told  that  the  Grand  Pontiff  Scaevola  rebuked 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  rival  and  friend  of  Cicero,  when  he  ex- 
pressed himself  at  a  loss  for  the  proper  solution  of  some  legal 
question,  by  saying:  ^^  It  is  shameful  for  a  patrician  and  a 
noble  to  be  ignorant  of  the  law  which  governs  him." 

And  so  it  is  that  we  find  Roman  law  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  of  eulogy  by  those  who  have  been  most  com- 
petent to  pronounce  upon  its  merits.  Thus,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  the  great  Chief  Justice  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  is  recorded,  often  said  that  the  true  grounds 
and  reasons  of  law  were  so  well  delivered  in  the  Digest,  that 
a  man  could  never  understand  law  as  a  science  so  well  as 
by  seeking  it  there.    And  Sir  Henry  Maine,  speaking  of  the 
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great  Roman  jurists,  refers  to  their  force  and  elegance  of 
expression,  their  rectitude  of  moral  view,  their  immunity 
from  prejudice,  their  sound  and  masculine  sense  and  their 
sensibiUty  to  analogies.  Rivier,  a  famous  Belgian  professor, 
says  that,  ^*  It  is  the  union  of  logic  and  subtlety  which  make 
Roman  law  the  model  law."  Maine  again  tells  us  that: 
'^  The  Roman  jurisprudence  throws  into  definite  and  concise 
form  of  words  a  variety  of  legal  conceptions  which  are  neces- 
sarily realized  by  English  lawyers,  but  which  at  present  are 
expressed  differently  by  different  authorities  and  always  in 
vague  and  general  language."  Austin,  who  flourished  and 
lectured  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  declares  that: 
'*  Turning  from  the  study  of  the  English  to  the  study  of 
Roman  law  you  escape  from  the  empire  of  chaos  and  dark- 
ness to  a  world  which  seems  by  comparison  the  region  of 
order  and  light:"  words  which, happily,  owing  largely  to  the 
work  of  Austin  himself,  are  by  no  means  so  just  and  true,  so 
far  as  English  law  is  concerned,  as  they  were  when  they  were 
written.  English  law  of  that  day  might  well  be  described  as 
"  chaos  tempered  by  Fisher's  Digest." 

Lastly,  to  mention  one  with  whose  name  all  lawyers 
are  familiar,  and  who  is  certainly  up  to  date,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  writes  that:  "  The  original  authorities  of  the  Roman 
system  are,  compared  with  our  own,  compendious,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  systematic  appUcation  under  proper 
guidance  will  give  a  man  a  range  of  legal  ideas  more  complete 
in  itself  and  more  conducive  to  orderly  thinking  than  he  is 
likely  to  get  from  any  other  form  of  legal  study  at  present 
practicable." 

But  there  is  another  and  quite  different  point  of  view 
from  which  the  study  of  Roman  law  may  be  commended, 
and  one  which  may  appeal  to  many  minds  more  strongly  than 
anything  already  advanced.  In  one  of  the  Preliminary 
Constitutions,  as  they  are  called,  to  his  compilations,  which 
is  called  the  Constitution  '  Tanta,'  Justinian,  who  is  never  over 
modest,  says:  '^  The  whole  frame  of  Roman  law  being  thus 
set  forth  and  completed  in  three  divisions,  namely,  one  of 
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the  Institutions,  one  of  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  and,  lastly, 
one  of  the  Constitutions.  .  .  we  offer  this  work 
with  dutiful  intent  to  God  Almighty  for  the  preservation  of 
mankind."  Little  could  Justinian,  or  his  great  lieutenant 
Tribonian,  have  known  when  those  words  were  penned  how 
well  future  ages  would  justify  the  claim  which  they  were 
making.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bible,  there  has  been  no  book  which  has  so  profoundly 
affected  Western  Civilization  as  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

The  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  or  at  least  the  whole 
of  the  progressive  nations  of  the  western  world,  have  one  of 
two  systems  as  the  basis  of  their  law:  they  have  either  the 
common  law  of  England  or  the  Civil  Law,  which  is  derived 
directly  from  the  Roman  law.  In  studying  the  Roman  we 
are  studying  the  basal  law  of  Europe,  more  or  less  modified, 
indeed,  by  national  or  local  family  customs  or  land  customs, 
or  by  modern  legislation.  When  the  Germanic  invaders 
overran  the  Western  Roman  Empire  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  they  by  no  means  desired  to  impose  their 
German  customs  upon  their  Gallo-Roman  subjects,  or  to  expel 
the  law  under  which  the  latter  were  living.  Such  a  policy 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  age.  In  those 
times  law  was  looked  upon  as  personal,  not  as  territorial.  In 
these  days  we  look  upon  law  as  territorial,  that  is  to  say,  we 
look  upon  law  as  a  system  to  which  every  one  living  in  a  given 
country  is  subject.  But  in  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking  people  looked  upon  law  as  something  which  a  man, 
as  it  were,  carried  about  with  him.  Everybody,  when  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  his  own  law. 
Consequently  the  Germanic  conquerors  of  the  Western 
Empire  not  only  recognized  the  right  of  the  subject  people 
to  live  under  their  own  laws  but  actually  had  codes  of  Roman 
law  prepared  for  their  benefit,  of  which  the  most  famous 
was  the  Code  of  Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  which  was  com- 
piled about  the  year  A.D.  506  and  which  is  the  most  famous 
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of  all  such  codes  because  of  its  extent  and  because  of  the 
great  influence  which  it  had  in  succeeding  ages. 

Now  this  personal  view  of  the  law  we  find  existing  up 
to  the  tenth  century.  Up  to  that  time  we  find  the  accused 
claiming  from  the  magistrate  that  he  should  be  judged 
according  to  his  own  law.  After  the  tenth  century  this  idea 
passed  away.  People  have  become  fused  together,  law  has 
become  territorial,  and  the  juridical  aspect  of  what  had 
previously  been  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul  is  this,  that  in 
the  south  Roman  law  prevails,  while  in  the  north  Germanic 
custom  prevails,  but  even  in  the  most  Germanized  regions 
there  is  an  admixture  of  Roman  principles.  In  the  twelfth 
century  took  place  what  has  been  called  a  great  legal  renais- 
sance. Famous  schools  of  law  were  established  at  Bologna 
and  Pavia  and  other  places.  The  compilations  of  Jus- 
tinian were  submitted  to  the  most  careful  study.  More  and 
more  an  idea  developed  and  spread  that  Roman  law 
must  be  regarded  as  the  common  law  everywhere,  and 
that  its  principles  should  be  recognized  as  everywhere  binding. 
We  must  remember  that  when  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  Germany's  Emperor  was  crowned  by  the  Pope  he 
claimed  to  be  the  successor  of  Augustus;  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  which  has  been  described  as  '^  that  majestic  fiction 
which  dominated  the  middle  ages,"  claimed  to  be  a  new 
Rome.  The  natural  corollary,  therefore,  was  that  the  law 
of  old  Rome  must  also  be  the  law  of  new  Rome.  In  the 
country  which  is  now  known  as  Germany,  indeed,  all  traces 
of  Roman  civilization  was  at  first  extirpated.  But  in  the 
middle  ages  there  came  about  a  very  striking  event  in  the 
history  of  law,  namely:  the  reception  of  Roman  law  en  bloc 
by  Germany,  a  reception  which  culminated  in  1495  by  a 
decree  of  the  Emperor,  when  founding  the  great  tribunal 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  by  which  he  enjoined  the  judges 
and  assessors  to  make  the  Roman  law  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  their  decisions.  In  Italy  the  law  of  Theodosius 
at  first,  and  the  law  of  Justinian  subsequently,  were  con- 
tinuously taught  and  applied. 
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Then  again  it  must  be  remembered  that  Roman  law  was 
the  law  of  the  Church,  and  all  affairs  of  which  she  had  the 
administration  were  regulated  by  what  came  to  be  called 
the  Canon  Law,  which  was  Roman  law  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church. 

The  result  is  found  to  be  that  at  the  basis  of  the  legal 
systems,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  all  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  which  arose  out  of  what  had  once  been  the 
Roman  Empire,  is  found  the  civil  law.  Not  only  is  the  civil 
law,  or  Roman  law,  the  basis  of  the  legal  system  of  Italy, 
of  Greece  and  of  the  rest  of  South-Eastern  Europe  so  far  as 
it  is  Christian,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  German  and  Slavonic  parts  of  Austria,  the 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  all  Belgium  and  Holland, — ^but 
the  leading  principles  of  Roman  law  prevail  also  in  the 
adjoining  countries  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia 
and  Hungary. 

Strange  to  say  the  only  exception  to  this  condition  of 
things  in  Western  Europe  is  England.  It  may  well  seem 
strange  that  it  should  be  so,  for  England  was  under  Roman 
occupation  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
ending  with  A.D.  410.  And  moreover  as  to  the  great 
revival  of  the  study  of  Roman  law  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
the  study  of  it  in  England  dates  from  a  much  earlier  time 
than  in  any  Continental  country  except  Italy.  Vacarius, 
the  Lombard,  a  great  jurist,  was  we  are  told  brought  over  to 
England  by  Archbishop  Theobald  and  taught  law  at  Oxford 
about  the  year  1150.  Roman  law  was,  in  fact,  received  as 
authoritative  in  England,  as  it  was  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  up 
to  the  time  of  Bracton,  the  greatest  of  the  early  text  writers 
of  EngUsh  law,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  After 
that,  however,  owing  to  the  growing  jealousy  of  foreign 
influence,  and  especially  of  the  influence  of  the  Pope  and 
of  the  Emperor,  the  opinion  of  the  courts  and  lawyers  in 
England  turned  against  the  Roman  law.  Judges  even  denied 
the  authority  of  Bracton  on  account  of  the  great  intermixture 
of  Roman  law  to  be  found  in  his  book.     In  after  ages  a  certain 
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introduction  of  the  principles  of  Roman  law  into  English  law 
took  place  in  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery; 
and  also  in  commercial  law,  under  the  influence  largely  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  presided  over  the  Court  of  Queen^s 
Bench  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whose 
name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  development  of 
commercial  law  in  England.  But  in  the  main  England  was 
destined  in  the  development  of  her  legal  system  to  show  the 
same  extraordinary  individuaUty  and  originality  which  she 
has  shown  in  many  other  directions;  and  for  the  most  part 
what  there  is  of  Roman  law  in  English  law  was  received 
before  the  time  of  Bracton,  or  else  relates  to  the  law  of  personal 
property,  marriage  and  divorce,  legacies  and  wills  of  personal 
property  generally,  and  the  law  of  intestacy  of  personal  pro- 
perty. It  is  to  be  found  in  these  last  owing  to  the  fact  that 
jurisdiction  over  such  matters  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  until  their  jurisdiction  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  Court  of  Probate  in  the  year  1857,  transferred 
to  secular  courts.  Now  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  course 
administered  the  canon  law,  and  the  canon  law,  as  already 
explained,  was  derived  from  the  civil  law.  Only  two  courts 
in  England  to-day,  and  those  of  very  limited  jurisdiction, 
admit  the  authority  of  the  Digest,  namely:  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  It  is  otherwise  indeed 
in  Scotland,  and  there,  at  least  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  Session  by  King  James  the  Fifth  in  1532,  the  civil 
law  was  definitely  received. 

Thus  we  see  that  Gibbon,  in  the  celebrated  44th  Chapter 
of  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,''  was  fully 
justified  in  writing  in  his  somewhat  gorgeous  style :  '^  The 
vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian  are  crumbled  into  dust, 
but  the  name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  ever- 
lasting monument.  Under  his  reign  and  by  his  care,  the 
civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the  immortal  works  of  the 
Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes.  The  public  reason 
of  the  Romans  has  been  silently  or  studiously  transfused 
into  the  domestic  institutions  of  Europe;  and  the  laws  of 
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Justinian  still  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  inde- 
pendent nations."  As  was  said  by  Portalis,  one  of  the  great 
French  jurists  who  were  concerned  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  ^^  Rome  subjected  Europe  by  her  arms,  she 
civiUzed  it  by  her  laws."  Or  again,  as  has  been  epigram- 
matically  expressed,  even  after  her  fall  Rome  continued  to 
rule  not  ratione  imperii — ^by  reason  of  imperial  power — but 
imperio  rationis — ^by  virtue  of  the  imperial  power  of  reason. 

But  we  may  come  nearer  home,  and  we  shall  find  that  in 
all  the  non-European  colonies  which  at  one  time  belonged 
to  France  or  Holland,  such  as  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  such 
as  Ceylon  and  British  Guiana,  the  civil  law,  or  what  is  known 
as  Roman-Dutch  law,  is  to  be  found.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
regions  which  formerly  obeyed  Spain  or  Portugal,  namely 
Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Lastly,  in  our  own  Quebec  we  find  the  civil  law.  The  law 
of  Quebec  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  her  Civil  Code. 
Two  thirds  of  that  code  is  a  recension  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
all,  in  fact,  except  the  part  relating  to  conmiercial  law.  The 
commercial  law  of  Quebec  is  derived  partly  from  French  and 
partly  from  English  law.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  eclectic  system, 
and  so  far  as  derived  from  French  law  it  runs  back,  as  already 
shown,  to  the  civil  law.  The  rest  of  her  Civil  Code  is  virtually 
the  Code  Napoleon,  and  the  Code  Napoleon,  Sir  Henry  Maine 
tells  us,  ^'  may  be  described  without  inaccuracy  as  a  com- 
pendium of  the  rules  of  Roman  law  then  practised  in  France, 
cleared  of  all  feudal  admixture,  such  rules,  however,  being  in 
all  cases  taken  with  the  extensions  given  to  them  and  the 
interpretations  put  upon  them  by  one  or  two  eminent  French 
jurists  and  particularly  by  Pothier."  And  to-day  the  writ- 
ings of  Pothier  and  Dumoulin  are  great  authorities  in  the 
Quebec  Courts. 

Lastly,  in  Roman  law  we  are  studying  the  principles  of 
that  great  system,  which  is  daily  rising  more  and  more  into 
importance  and  recognition,  known  as  international  law. 
When  in  1625  Grotius  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  inter- 
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national  law  in  his  great  work  "  De  Bello  et  Pace  "  he  looked 
to  those  principles  of  law  which  the  Roman  jurists  deri/ed 
from  what  they  called  the  law  of  nature,  to  find  principles 
which  might  be  advanced  to  govern  the  relations  of  indepen- 
dent nations.  So  Sir  Henry  Maine  tells  us:  ^^  If  International 
law  be  not  studied  historically,  if  we  fail  to  comprehend,  first, 
the  influence  of  certain  theories  of  the  Roman  juriconsults 
on*  the  mind  of  Hugo  Grotius,  and  next  the  influence  of  the 
great  book  of  Grotius  on  international  jurisprudence,  we  lose 
at  once  all  chance  of  comprehending  that  body  of  rules  which 
alone  protects  the  European  Commonwealth  from  permanent 
anarchy,  we  blind  ourselves  to  the  principles  by  conforming 
to  which  it  coheres,  we  can  understand  neither  its  strength 
nor  its  weakness,  nor  can  we  separate  those  arrangements 
which  can  safely  be  modified  from  those  which  cannot  be 
touched  without  shaking  the  whole  fabric  to  pieces/' 

For  these  reasons  we  may  firmly  maintain  that  time  and 
attention  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Roman  law, 
and  of  its  completed  system  as  set  out  in  its  elements  in 
Justinian's  Institutes,  will  not  be  wasted.  The  Institutes 
were  intended,  as  Justinian  himseK  says,  for  the  youth  eager 
for  instruction  in  law.  But  at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  book 
the  force  of  statute,  thereby  placing  it  on  a  higher  level  than 
any  ordinary  text  book  can  occupy.  The  student  will  probably 
be  surprised  when  he  finds  how  little  there  is  that  can  be 
called  archaic,  much  less  barbaric,  in  it.  It  is  in  truth  a 
fabric  of  pure  reason,  and  its  principles  are  for  the  most  pari 
as  applicable  to  the  legal  problems  of  to-day  as  they  were 
when  they  were  formulated. 

A.  H.  F.  Lefroy 


THE  TREATMENT  OP  CRIMINALS 

IN  a  recent  discussion  in  England,  chiefly  in  the  pages 
of  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  on  Crime  and  Criminals, 
the  subject  was  considered  from  three  points  of  view.  Sir 
Alfred  Wills,  an  eminent  ex-judge  of  the  High  Court,  argued 
in  favour  of  prolonged  imprisonment,  not  so  much  as  punish- 
ment as  for  protection  to  society;  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  a  well- 
known  penologist,  and  late  assistant-commissioner  of  the 
MetropoUtan  poUce,  also  urged  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 
during  which  there  should  be  corrective  and  educative  treat- 
ment ;  and  a  convict  of  Uterary  abiUty  wrote  trenchantly 
in  advocacy  of  incisive  punishments  of  short  duration. 

The  question  as  a  general  one  forces  itself  into  promin- 
ence once  in  every  twenty-five  years,  and  occasionally  there 
is  a  spasmodic  flare  in  a  particular  direction,  whenever  there 
has  been  a  notorious  miscarriage  of  justice  or  exceptionally 
severe  treatment  of  an  innocent  person.  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  present  discussion,  however,  is  its  prevalence. 
The  articles  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  ''  were  soon  followed 
by  debates  from  six  aspects  at  the  Convention  of  the  Muni- 
cipaUties  of  Canada,  held  in  Montreal,  July,  1908.  In  the 
United  States,  in  AustraUa,  in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  in  other  countries  the  matter  is  under  discussion.  This 
consideration  is  a  hopeful  sign,  for  it  must  be  recognized  that 
hitherto  the  discussions  have  had  few  results  beyond  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  for  still  further  debate.  Now,  however, 
it  looks  as  if  something  will  be  done.  The  different  countries 
are  reaUzing  that  none  of  them  has  a  monopoly  of  improve- 
ments and  developments  in  the  methods  of  treating  persons 
imprisoned  for  crime. 
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All  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  much  the  same 
sort  of  punitive  plans.  It  is  when  details  are  examined  that 
differences  are  found,  and  eclecticism  may  yet  secure  a  solution 
of  the  question.  Canada  is  well  to  the  front.  Twenty  years 
ago  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  Inspector  of  British  prisons,  writ- 
ing on  prison  disciphne  in  every  civilized  country,  declared 
that  the  prison  system  of  Canada  was  advanced  and  en- 
lightened and  was  doing  good  work,  a  tribute  he  did  not  pay 
to  any  other  country.  Since  then  Canada  has  not  gone  back- 
ward, and  the  tribute  is  as  well  merited  to-day  as  when  it  was 
written.  Quite  recently,  too,  there  was  the  important  an- 
nouncement that  General  Booth  is  to  be  permitted  to  conduct 
a  Canadian  jail  on  the  reclamation  methods  associated  with 
his  name. 

Apart  from  all  this  the  question  has  an  importance  and 
interest  for  Canada,  or  ought  to  have,  from  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  latest  official  statistics  for  the  year  1905, 
the  total  number  of  persons  convicted  in  Canada  in  that  year 
was  62,559.  Of  these  7,624  were  for  indictable  offences,  the 
others  being  summary  convictions.  More  than  four-fifths 
of  the  indictable  offenders  were  convicted  for  the  first  time, 
11.32  per  cent,  for  the  second  time,  and  nine  per  cent,  were 
habitual  criminals.  That  is  to  say,  in  over  20  per  cent,  of 
indictable  offenders  the  punishments  infficted  were  wasted 
so  far  as  respects  curative  or  deterrent  effect.  The  report 
on  penitentiaries  emphasizes  this  condition  of  things.  In 
1906-7  there  were  1,368  convicts  in  the  Canadian  peniten- 
tiaries. Of  these  265  had  been  re-committed  more  than  once — 
a  waste  of  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  those  punishments  that 
are  supposed  especially  to  reform. 

Two  initial  difficulties  face  the  enquirer.  First,  there  is 
not  a  clear  conception  or  admitted  basis  of  ^^  the  object  and 
aim  of  punishment "  ;  secondly,  with  such  hazy  views  on 
the  subject  as  there  are,  no  general  or  consistent  rules  for 
their  application  to  practical  purposes  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  penologists.  As  regards  the  first  difficulty  reformers  are 
still  hampered  by  the  fourfold  object  of  punishment  indicated 
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by  Beccaria  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century:  (1) 
retributive  punishment;  (2)  satisfaction  of  justice;  (3)  ex- 
ample or  warning  to  society  ;  (4)  reformation  of  the  criminal. 
Even  a  cursory  consideration  of  this  fourfold  object  shows 
that  as  regards  the  first  three  features  penologists  are  indeed 
in  a  cloud.  Retributive  punishment  is  after  all  but  another 
name  for  vengeance.  "  The  sentiment  of  justice/'  wrote 
J.  S.  Mill,  ^^  in  that  one  of  its  elements  which  consists  of  the 
^*  desire  to  punish,  is,  I  conceive,  the  natural  feeling  of  re- 
'^  tahation  or  vengeance,  rendered  by  intellect  and  sympathy 
*'  applicable  to  those  injuries,  that  is,  to  those  hurts,  which 
'^  wound  us  through,  or  in  common  with,  society  at  large.'' 
Retribution  ought  not  to  have  any  influence  in  punishing  a 
criminal.  The  lex  talionis  was  abolished  a  long  time  ago  by  the 
highest  authority.  And  yet  every  day,  and  in  all  places,  it  is 
found  to  be  almost  a  guiding  principle  in  sentencing  a  man 
to  imprisonment.  An  EngUsh  judge  once  said:  ^'  It  is  no  use 
talking  to  a  man  who  can  behave  so  ill  to  his  mother.  You 
must  go  to  prison  for  twenty  years."  Whatever  enormity 
the  wretch  had  committed,  that  was  not  the  animm  which 
should  have  influenced  a  sentence  with  reformation  for  its 
aim  and  object,  though  it  was  quite  consistent  with  the  view 
of  ex-judge  Wills  that,  in  the  interests  of  society,  brutes 
should  be  locked  up  for  life.  On  the  reformatory  and 
deterring  principle,  however,  surely  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury it  is  time  to  adjudicate  on  the  do-him-good  principle, 
not  the  serve-him-right  system. 

The  second  object  of  punishment,  the  satisfaction  of 
justice,  succumbs  to  similar  analysis.  Ethics  is  at  a  low 
ebb  if  Justice  demands  suffering  for  its  satisfaction.  Such 
assertion  smells  of  the  musty  bond  held  by  Shylock.  Perhaps, 
however,  by  "  satisfaction  of  justice  "  is  meant  satisfaction 
of,  or  restitution  to,  the  injured.  But  surely  it  is  only  the 
degraded  that  demand  suffering  for  satisfaction  of  a  personal 
wrong,  a  sentiment  that  should  not  be  encouraged;  while 
material  restitution  is  in  most  cases  impossible.  Do  not 
trouble  much  about  redeeming  the  stolen  goods  ;  redeem  the 
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culprit.  This  feature,  too,  is  a  matter  that  has  little  to  do 
with  the  aim  and  object  of  punishment.  As  to  the  force  of 
example  or  warning,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  history  of  crime 
that  the  display  of  punishment  has  had  a  beneficial  effect. 
The  truth  is  contrariwise.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  urge  the 
argument  seriously,  seeing  that  gibbeting,  pubUc  executions, 
and  even  the  pillory  and  the  stocks  have  long  ago  been  abol- 
ished. If  example  be  good  for  anything,  the  reading  of  the 
police  cases  in  the  newspapers  by  those  of  the  criminal  and 
quasi-criminal  classes  that  can  read  might  be  the  best  means 
of  enforcing  example.  Unfortunately  police  cases  are  not 
reported  in  our  newspapers  in  a  way  to  warn,  nor  with  the 
object  of  deterring. 

The  futility  of  allowing  the  three  motives  indicated  to 
influence  the  sentence  of  a  culprit  is  shown  as  clearly  in  their 
practical  application  as  in  abstract  consideration.  With 
such  principles  operative  there  can  be  no  equahty  of  treat- 
ment. A  magistrate  or  judge  may  consider  one  month^s 
imprisonment  adequate  punishment  for  a  particular  crime, 
while  another  magistrate  or  judge  treats  a  prisoner  whose 
criminaUty  is  equal  to,  or  even  less  than,  that  of  the  other  to 
a  term  of  six  months  in  jail. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  presiding  oSicer  predominate,  and 
he  is  just  as  Ukely  to  err  in  leniency  as  in  severity.  Particular- 
ly does  this  argument  apply  to  sentences  inflicted  by  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  One  of  the  penalties  we  pay  for  an  untrained 
and  unpaid  magistracy  is  that  their  conduct  of  a  Court  is  by 
rule-of-thumb.  Local  associations,  personal  acquaintance, 
and  all  sorts  of  outside  influences  determine  the  fate  of  a  per- 
son charged  with  an  offence.  Sir  Robert  Anderson  well  ex- 
presses the  position  when  he  says  :  '^  A  poor  wretch  who  is 
deserving  of  pity  often  receives  the  same  sentence  and  is 
always  subjected  to  the  same  penal  discipUne  as  the  scoundrel 
who  deserves  hanging.'^  Recently  a  justice  of  the  peace 
of  far  more  than  average  abihty  and  education  said,  *'The 
man  may  be  innocent,  but  do  you  think  I  was  going  to  decide 
in  favour  of  a  Jew  peddler  against  a  respectable  farmer  ?  " 
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and  another  justice  of  the  peace  was  hooted  in  the  street  for 
giving  a  decision  in  favour  of  a  German  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  City  Council.  A  magistrate's  duty,  it  was  said,  was 
^^  to  stay  with  the  city/'  To  such  an  extent  is  the  evil  re- 
cognized that  a  suggestion  has  been  seriously  advanced  by  a 
competent  authority.  Dr.  Gilhouse,  warden  of  the  Central 
Prison,  that  there  should  be  a  *'  convention  of  magistrates '' 
to  formulate  consistent  rules  of  treatment. 

There  remains  the  fourth  of  the  fourfold  object  of  punish- 
ment above  set  out,  the  reformation  of  the  culprit.     Until 
recent  years  this  was  seldom  thought  of,  and  yet  it  is  the  utility 
of  the  punishment.     ^^  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more  ; 
but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing 
that  is  good.''      Horace  says  that  ^^  utility  is  the  mother  of 
right  and  equity,"  and  so  it  is.     There  should  be  no  abstract 
idea  of  justice  to  proceed  upon,  no  cherished  notions  of  satis- 
faction, no  demand  for  the  expiation  of  the  offence.     Indeed 
it  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  the  reformation  of  the  con- 
victed is  all-embracing  and  includes  the  other  three  objects 
that  have  been  set  forth.     If  the  man,  by  means  of  his  casti- 
gation,  sin  no  more,  surely  justice  is  satisfied  ;  society  is  bene- 
fited ;  the  best  of  examples  is  given  ;   and  the  injured  has  at 
least  ethical  restitution.    A  man  saved  ought  to  be  recompense 
for  a  wrong  inflicted.    The  mere  act  of  torturing  an  ignorant 
man  for  what  he  has  done  and  cannot  undo,  can  hardly  give 
pleasure  to  a  right-minded  man.    Any  castigation  that  stands 
aloof  from  reformation,  or  is  in  excess  of  it,   that  punishes 
without  benefiting,   is  objectless   and  vindictive.      To  the 
enlightened  conscience  of  an  intelUgent  people  the  issue  of 
a  punishment  should  be  the  greatest  possible  beneficial  effect 
with  the  least  possible  pain,  at  any  rate  for  first  offences.    The 
prevention  of  a  repetition  of  the  crime,  not  a  terrifying  ex- 
ample to  society  or  a  demand  for  retribution,  ought  to  be  a 
check  upon  that  profusion  of  punishment  which  never  yet 
did  good.      Punishment   should  reform,   not  ruin.     Refor- 
mation is  the  best  deterrent.      Sir  Robert  Anderson  says, 
'^  the  punishment-of -crime  system  is  giving  way; "  and  further, 
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''  I  denounce  it  as  both  false  and  mischievous/'  These  are 
weighty  words,  coming  from  so  high  an  authority. 

How  inadequate  is  the  present  treatment  of  criminals  as  a 
curative  process  is  evident  from  the  statistics  already  quoted. 
A  glance  at  the  way  criminals  are  handled  explains  the  fact. 
Even  those  apprehended  on  suspicion  are  treated  with  the 
same  rigorous  deportment  as  that  exhibited  towards  the  con- 
victed, so  that  to  a  person  falsely  charged  the  doctrine  that 
the  laws  of  his  country  hold  a  man  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
appears  farcical.  Hurried  from  the  magistrate's  presence, 
the  innocent  and  guilty  are  allowed  freely  to  associate,  are 
often  shackled  together,  shoved  into  the  same  van,  and  driven 
to  the  jail,  en  route  to  which  the  criminals  in  posse  are  re- 
galed by  the  criminals  in  esse  with  pressing  invitations  to  join 
their  "  ken  ''  when  they  "  come  out,''  and  are  perhaps  intro- 
duced to  a  good  '^  fence  "  or  a  clever  thief.  Within  the  gloomy 
walls  everything  seems  ordered  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sions already  received  and  to  introduce  the  novice,  probably 
a  young  one,  to  the  expert  and  experienced  in  crime.  He 
bathes — a  thief  attends  him  with  a  towel ;  he  dons  the  prison 
dress — ^it  is  brought  him  by  a  swindler  ;  he  takes  exercise 
alongside  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  ;  he  walks  to  chapel  in  the 
midst  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  criminals.  At  every  touch 
and  turn  ^^  useful "  information  is  offered  him.  Even  the 
stillness  of  his  cell  is  broken  by  the  whispers  of  degraded 
manhood  through  the  spy-hole  of  his  cell  door,  and  thus 
stolen  conversations  add  to  his  already  dangerous  store  of 
recently  acquired  knowledge. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  innocent 
and  the  treatment  of  the  guilty  is  that  the  jail-Ufe  of  the  latter 
is  reUeved  by  moderate  work  or  hard  labour,  while  the  former 
is  doomed  to  the  prolonged  horrors  of  sohtary  confinement, 
the  terrible  nature  of  which  is  abundantly  testified  by  the 
statutes  passed  to  mitigate  its  severity  ;  and  by  the  fact 
that  prisoners  whose  sentences  do  not  include  hard  labour 
frequently  ask  to  be  so  distinguished,  preferring  work  to 
enforced  solitude. 
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The  above  picture  may  be  thought  highly  coloured,  and 
indeed  some  of  the  statements  are  traversed.  The  contra- 
dictions, however,  go  no  further  than  to  show  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  does  not  obtain  in  every  jail.  Michael  Davitt's 
'^  Leaves  from  a  Prison  Diary  '^  shows  very  clearly  that  inter- 
communication between  prisoners  in  jails  is  much  more  close 
and  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed.  As  for  this  country, 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  last  presentment  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Manitoba  comprises  all  that  needs  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  :  ^^  At  the  present  time  prisoners  awaiting  trial 
and  those  convicted  of  crimes  are  confined  in  the  one  set  of 
cells  and  are  herded  together  indiscriminately  regardless  of 
their  offences  or  supposed  offences.  Some  are  serving  terms 
up  to  twenty-three  ^  months  ;  some  are  awaiting  trial  on 
technical  or  minor  charges,  having  been  unable  to  find  bail.'* 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  distressing  or  disgraceful  state 
of  affairs. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things  in  the  past  and  present, 
let  us  next  enquire  what  is  being  done  to  improve  matters. 
The  first  attempt  known  to  the  writer  is  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  about  forty  years  go.  Of  the  system  of  this  eminent 
penologist  so  shrewd  a  thinker  as  Count  Cavour  said  :  ^^  It  is 
the  only  efficacious  means  of  discountenancing  vice  and  check- 
ing crime,  by  encouraging  through  means  purely  philan- 
thropic the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  without,  however, 
withholding  from  him  his  punishment."  This  half- 
imprisonment  half -freedom  system  kept  in  view  three  things : 
that  punishing  a  man  does  in  itself  place  him  in  hostility 
to  us  ;  that  he  is  to  be  cured  of  his  wickedness  ;  and  that 
he  must  be  trained  to  do  something  good  after  he  is  liberated. 
To  these  ends,  therefore,  we  must  provide  for  separation,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  mutinous  conduct,  with  low  diet,  un- 
interesting and  monotonous  work  and  plenty  of  it,  for  a  short 
duration  (ten  days  to  a  month  for  a  first  offence)  ;  progres- 
sive work  on  the  mark  system  ;  that  is  to  say  not  only  pro- 
bation, but  approbation  ;  more  liberty,  kindness,  instruc- 
tion, and  interesting  work. 
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For  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  system  there  is  higher 
authority  than  even  Count  Cavour,  the  fact  that  of  the  criminals 
thus  treated  not  six  per  cent,  returned  to  their  evil  pursuits. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  46.1  per  cent,  returned  to  crime  under 
the  national  system ;  and  when  there  were  no  other  reforma- 
tory influences  in  operation,  as  there  have  been  since,  notably 
the  education  of  every  child  in  the  country,  now  in  operation 
for  thirty-four  years  with  marvelous  results  in  the  desired 
direction. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton's  excellent  scheme  is  now  supplanted 
in  England  by  an  improvement  upon  it,  known  as  the  Bostol 
system,  from  the  place  where  it  has  been  carried  on  since 
1902  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brice,  and 
which  already  shows  indications  of  being  a  successful  method 
of  reformation  and  reclamation.  In  1883  there  was  the 
proposal  of  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  ex-director  of  criminal 
investigation,  which  culminated  after  many  years  persistent 
effort  in  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act;  which  has  since 
been  amended  (in  1907)  by  an  Act  that  has  been  in  opera- 
tion but  a  few  months,  showing  that  it  took  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  open  the  eyes  of  legislators  to  what  was  so  clear 
to  penologists  and  social  reformers.  The  idea  of  this  high 
authority  was  that  a  first  offender,  in  certain  circumstances 
and  on  specified  conditions,  might  be  released  on  probation 
instead  of  being  sent  to  prison.  The  treatment  is  with  a 
view  solely  to  the  reclamation  of  the  culprit  and  from  the 
first  had  the  high  approval  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge. 

The  results,  so  far,  have  been  beneficial.  About  the 
same  time  that  Sir  Howard  Vincent  was  agitating  the  reform, 
a  plan  that  obtained  in  New  York  (and  still  obtains  there 
and  now  in  many  other  places)  attracted  attention.  It  was 
commended  by  Lord  Coleridge  after  a  visit  to  the  insti- 
tution. The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  after  pointing  out  that  all 
the  inmates  were  taught  some  trade,  said:  ^^  They  are  sent 
there,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  they  are  allowed  to  be  sent 
there  by  the  laws  of  New  York  for  minor  offences,  offences 
which  would  condemn  many  a  poor  fellow  in  England  to  be 
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a  felon  for  life.  They  are  sent  to  this  institution,  where 
their  names  are  concealed,  and  where  they  are  not  treated 
as  under  punishment,  but  as  Christian  boys  and  girls,  and 
taught,  as  far  as  they  can  be  taught,  to  get  on  in  hfe."  Indeed 
the  United  States  is  to  be  congratulated  and  commended  for 
its  successful  treatment  of  criminals,  especially  young  ones. 
Its  rulers  have  discovered  that  surer  convictions  and  lighter 
sentences  mark  the  progress  of  penal  reform.  No  cruel 
or  degrading  punishments  are  employed  at  these  institutions 
and  no  distinctive  dress  is  worn.  The  prison  library  is  much 
used.  In  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  the  convicts 
established  among  themselves  a  society  for  mutual  debate 
and  improvement.  Above  all,  the  youthful  culprit  is  not 
confined  with  the  mature  criminal.  A  few  months  ago  the 
management  of  Belgian  prisons  began  to  permit  smoking 
as  a  reward  for  good  conduct. 

The  next  and  last  step  in  punitive  reform  is  the  parole 
plan  that  has  now  reached  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
England.  This  has  hardly  been  in  operation  a  long  enough 
time  for  general  conclusions  to  be  decisively  drawn.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  successful  and  effective.  In  Canada  there 
were  285  paroles  granted  in  1906-7.  Of  these  one  license 
only  has  so  far  been  forfeited  by  a  subsequent  conviction. 
Taking  a  longer  period,  embracing  the  parole  system  from 
the  year  of  its  inception  in  Canada  (1899-1900)  to  31st  March, 
1907,  the  number  of  parole  licenses  granted  was  1645,  of 
which  33  only  were  forfeited  by  subsequent  convictions. 
This  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  and  compares  favourably  with 
the  twenty  per  cent,  that  return  to  crime  under  different 
treatment,  as  already  shown.  Even  this  small  percentage 
might  be  reduced  if  the  hint  given  by  the  Dominion  Parole 
Officer  were  taken:  ^^  that  no  one  is  left  standing  outside 
of  a  Canadian  penal  institution  on  the  day  of  his  release, 
without  a  friend  to  aid  or  the  opportunity  to  follow  up  the 
good  impressions  often  made  upon  the  prisoners  while  under 
authority.^'  This,  however,  is  a  phase  of  the  question  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article. 
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From  this,  indications  may  be  seen  of  the  direction 
reformation  and  reclamation  ought  to  take.  The  initial 
difficulties  already  mentioned  confront  the  penologist  here 
in  full  force.  To  apply  a  homely  western  phrase,  ^'  Men 
are  not  all  built  alike  ;^^  or  as  Major  iVrthur  Griffiths  expressed 
it  long  ago,  ^'  Some  men  are  born  criminals,  some  achieve 
crime,  others  have  crime  thrust  upon  them.''  Each  of 
these  classes  needs  different  treatment.  There  should  be  a 
velvet  paw  of  tenderest  benevolence  for  those  who  will  accept 
help;  but  beneath  it  a  claw,  sharp  as  steel  for  the  refractory 
and  rebellious.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  difficulty  is  to  further  extend  the  principle  of  ^^  The 
Probation  of  Offenders  Act ''  and  of  the  parole  system.  The 
method  of  indeterminate  sentences,  also,  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  is  incarcerating  a  man  for  no  definite  period, 
and  Uberating  him  when  there  is  a  reasonable  probabihty 
that  he  will  behave  himself.  Persons  sent  to  prison  and 
even  to  penal  servitude  are  at  present  released  on  certain 
specified  conditions,  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences. 
If  this  be  done  with  experts  in  crime,  surely  something  in 
the  same  direction  may  be  attempted  as  with  novices. 

Further,  it  is  quite  common  for  judges  and  magistrates 
to  discharge  a  guilty  person  ^'  to  come  up  for  judgement  when 
called  upon,"  known  as  '*  suspended  sentence."  Both  judges 
and  magistrates  can  testify  how  seldom  prisoners  so  dis- 
charged are  again  heard  of  in  the  criminal  world.  Why 
not  take  the  final  step  and  make  the  practice  general  ? 
Why  not  allow  all  first  offenders  against  property,  or  at  any 
rate  the  ordinary  run  of  such  offenders,  to  be  at  large  on 
suspended  sentence  without  suffering  imprisonment  so  long 
as  they  properly  conduct  themselves  and  show  an  earnest 
desire  to  reform?  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  prison.  In  the 
only  case  brought  before  the  Great  Master,  the  judgement 
was,  ^'  Go,  sin  no  more."  Is  it  not  time  His  followers  obeyed 
the  lesson  so  divinely  taught?  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  judges  or  magistrates  will  oppose  the  plan.  There  is 
often  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  both  bench  and  jury  to 
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convict  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  sentence  which  it 
is  known  must  follow  a  conviction.  In  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  already  mentioned:  ^'Judges  have  too  often 
to  punish  men  for  being  what  society  has  made  them,  and 
we  have  to  act  as  engines  of  a  system  which  sometimes 
crushes  with  pitiless  severity  the  very  creatures  it  has  pro- 
duced.'' He  beheved  that  many  of  the  sentences  inflicted 
were,  *^  an  unmixed  harm,  productive  of  unmixed  evil, 
increasing  crime  instead  of  diminishing  it;''  and  he  asks 
that,  above  all  things,  persons  should  be  prevented  from 
'^  growing  into  criminals." 

Although  a  plan  is  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
it  is  not  advanced  as  a  rigid  rule.  There  are  offences  to 
which  the  proposed  method  is  not  appUcable  and  to  which 
none  of  the  arguments  in  this  article  applies.  Indeed  the 
writer  does  not  here  treat  of  crimes  against  the  person,  the 
sacred  person,  of  the  citizen;  based,  as  such  crimes  usually 
are,  on  revolting  brutality,  virulence,  and  passion.  Such 
crimes  are  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  punitive  treatment, 
and  much  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  proposal  in  Sir  Alfred 
Wills'  ^^  Nineteenth  Century"  article,  to  keep  such  confirmed 
criminals  permanently  behind  the  prison  bars,  not  so  much 
as  a  punishment  as  protection  to  society.  Let  it  be  again 
repeated,  the  great  object  is  reformation,  and  the  means 
should  be  adapted  to  that  end.  If  washing  the  culprit  with 
rose  water  shall  cure  him,  let  that  be  the  treatment;  if  whip- 
ping with  the  cat-o'-nine  tails  be  more  effective,  lay  it  on 
heavily.  Whichever  or  whatever  be  done,  let  it  reform. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  believed  that  severe  punishment 
(^*  a  sign  of  inhumanity,"  says  Beccaria)  would  do  it.  This 
has  failed,  and  our  jails,  instead  of  being  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion, are  huge  criminal  manufactories,  wholesale,  retail,  and 
for  exportation,  turning  out  annually  a  large  army  of  experts 
to  prey  on  society.  This  is  because  a  severe  punishment,  if 
prolonged,  becomes  hardening.  The  probability  is  that  of 
prisoners  convicted  more  than  once  the  greatest  number  are 
of  those  whose  first  imprisonments  were  of  longest  duration. 
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There  are  no  statistics  available  to  prove  this,  and  to  collect 
the  information  would  probably  lead  to  too  extended  and 
minute  an  enquiry,  if  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  it  all. 
Some  years  ago  a  painstaking  penologist,  Mr.  T.  B.  LeBaker, 
estimated  that  of  those  convicted  once,  not  quite  one  in  five 
relapse  once,  but  of  these  nearly  one  half  relapse  a  second 
time;  of  these  again  more  than  one  half  relapse  a  third  time, 
and  of  these  more  than  three-quarters  relapse  a  fourth  time. 
In  these  cases  punishment  has  obviously  been  inflicted  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  it  is  high  time  the  plans  of  reformation 
advocated  in  this  article  be  given  a  trial.  Prison  life  should 
be  short  and  sharp,  not  long  and  stupid,  says  the  convict 
writer  in  the  ^^  Nineteenth  Century.''  Add  the  good  in- 
fluences that  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  in  prison. 

All  who  have  made  enquiry  into  prison  discipline  know 
that  there  are  many  instances  of  persons,  with  hearts  ripe 
for  soothing  into  goodness,  who  were  driven  into  criminal 
mindedness  even  before  their  trials  by  the  severity  of  prison 
discipline,  at  a  time  when  no  other  safeguard  was  needed 
than  to  prevent  escape  and  their  hiding  proofs  of  guilt. 
This  state  of  things  ought  to  be  reversed.  No  man  is  wholly 
bad,  and  whatever  good  feelings  a  bad  man  may  have,  his 
life  in  prison  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  refining  and 
strengthening  them.  Hence  it  is  that  the  experiment  in 
Canada  by  the  Chief  of  the  Salvation  Army  must  be  watched 
with  interest.  As  in  the  melodies  of  some  of  the  great  masters, 
discords  are  occasionally  introduced  to  relieve  the  ear  and 
beautify  and  temper  the  piece;  so  in  the  careers  of  some 
men  frightful  disturbances  arise  which  it  rests  with  superior 
influences  to  turn  to  good  and  great  ends ;  to  so  use  the  discord 
that  has  ruffled  the  harmony  of  a  weak  one's  career,  that  he 
may  live  to  bless  the  day  he  was  subjected  to  the  corrective 
influence  of  prison  life.  This  is  how  it  is  in  a  few  cases,  how 
it  may  be  in  a  great  many,  how  it  should  be  in  all. 

A  few  words  are  all  that  can  be  devoted  here  to  juvenile 
criminals.  If  we  are  to  arrest  crime  we  must  begin  with  the 
young,    As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined;  see  that 
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the  twig  does  not  become  a  stalwart  branch  before  it  is 
pointed  in  the  proper  direction.  The  principles  of  punishment 
are  nearly  the  same  in  regard  to  juveniles  and  adults  ; 
but  there  is  this  important  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  criminals:  juveniles  are  more  strongly  affected  by 
environment  than  the  others.  Children  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes:  parlour  children  and  street  children. 
The  former  have  the  advantages  of  a  home,  of  parental 
training,  and  supervision:  the  latter  have  no  advantages 
whatever  and  a  heap  of  disadvantages  '^  huge  as  high 
Olympus '' — sin  and  sorrow  around  them,  bad  example, 
over-crowded  and  miserable  homes,  parental  influences  they 
would  be  better  without.  Both  these  classes  of  youngsters 
have  the  same  childish  instincts,  and  commit  the  same  pec- 
cadilloes. But  how  different  the  treatment  for  the  offence; 
and  this  is  the  crucial  point. 

Master  Alfonse  purloins  a  forbidden  orange  from  his 
mother's  fruit  dish.  As  a  result  he  has  no  sugar  in  his  tea 
and  is  sent  to  bed;  where,  repentant  and  remorseful,  he 
cries  himself  to  sleep.  He  steals  no  more  oranges,  becomes  a 
respectable  member  of  society,  mayor  of  his  city  and  justice 
of  the  peace.  In  the  last  named  capacity  Jim  the  Joker, 
the  pride  of  his  fellow  street-waifs,  is  brought  before  him 
charged  with  stealing — not  purloining — an  orange  from  an 
old  woman's  barrow.  The  little  wretch  is  sent  to  prison  for 
fourteen  days  and  in  a  short  time  Jim  the  Joker  is  manu- 
factured into  a  full-fledged  criminal,  to  the  admiration  of 
his  companions.  In  the  first  case  the  punishment  was  effec- 
tive and  efficacious:  in  the  latter  it  was  a  failure.  One 
punishment  reformed,  the  other  degraded. 

A  very  excellent  suggestion  was  made  many  years  ago 
in  a  book  entitled  ''  The  Gaol  Cradle,  Who  Rocks  It?  "  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.  It  is  that  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
criminals  should  be  removed  altogether  from  the  police,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  jails.  There  ought  to  be  a  separate 
modus  operandi.  Perhaps  the  work  could  be  entrusted  to 
school  trustees.    The  similar  institutions  in  England  already 
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deal  with  truants,  though  needlessly  the  magistrate  is  called 
in  to  help  them.  Truancy  is  a  fruitful  source  of  juvenile 
crime,  and  those  that  are  competent  to  deal  with  the  one, 
are  surely  competent  to  deal  with  the  other.  Parents  and 
the  public  generally  could  hardly  object  to  the  arrangement, 
for  obviously  they  would  prefer  such  cases  being  dealt  with 
by  a  body  in  whose  election  they  have  had  a  voice,  rather 
than  by  magistrates  not  in  any  way  responsible  to  them. 
Such  a  body,  too,  would  have  the  additional  and  impor- 
tant advantage  of  being  able  to  ascertain  how  far  the  parents 
of  the  young  Arabs  were  responsible  for  their  offences.  It  is 
important  that  parents  should  not  be  allowed  to  shirk  their 
responsibiUties.  In  deahng  with  juvenile  criminals  their 
surroundings  should  be  enquired  into  (and  magistrates  and 
police  officers  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this)  so  as  to  separate 
the  good  parents  from  the  bad,  to  chastise  these  and  to  assist 
those.  School  trustees  may  not  be  the  best  organization 
to  achieve  the  object.  Legislatures  may  perhaps  be  able 
to f devise  a  better.  The  Juvenile  Court  at  Denver  deals 
very  successfully  with  parents,  on  the  lines  here  indicated. 
Recent  Dominion  statutes,  in  estabhshing  courts  for  juveniles, 
and  a  statute  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Saskatchewan 
legislature  (copying  Manitoba)  authorizing  the  estabhshment 
of  associations  to  deal  with  juvenile  criminals  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction,  but  they  are  only  steps,  and  halting  ones. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Rev.  B.  Waugh,  above  referred 
to,  fell  on  stony  ground  in  England.  Thanks  to  women  in 
the  United  States  more  congenial  soil  was  found,  and  to-day 
the  best  system  in  so  desirable  a  direction  is  that  which  obtains 
in  many  cities  in  the  great  RepubUc;  notably  at  Denver, 
where  through  the  humane,  prudent,  and  energetic  influence 
of  Judge  B.  B.  Lindsay,  there  is  a  Juvenile  Court  (private, 
in  a  parlour)  with  its  judge,  clerk,  probation  officers,  etc.,  and 
in  connexion  therewith  a  detention  school,  with  its  staff  of 
officers.  Of  the  juveniles  treated  at  Denver,  ninety-five 
per  cent,  do  not  return  to  crime.  Last  session  the  ParUa- 
ment  of  Canada  passed  a  Juvenile  DeUnquents'  Act,  similar 
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to  the  American  one.  It  is,  however,  too  permissive,  rely- 
ing too  little  on  the  public  exchequer  and  too  much  on 
philanthropy.  Why  should  the  Act  not  be  as  compulsive 
as  the  legislation  that  deals  with  adults?  If  it  be  proper 
for  the  State  to  support  criminal  courts,  jails,  and  peniten- 
tiaries for  adult  reprobates;  it  is  certainly  equally  proper,  nay 
much  more  proper,  to  provide  for  juvenile  sinners,  who  are 
being  enticed  from  before  and  pushed  from  behind,  to  the 
ranks  of  those  adults  upon  whom  is  spent  so  much  for 
punishment,  so  little  for  reclamation. 

*'  A  prison  is  the  worst  place  to  send  anybody,''  said  a 
jail  governor  to  the  writer ;  and  a  warder  added,  ^^  No  child 
ought  ever  to  see  the  inside  of  a  jail.''  Sound  reasoning 
goes  further  and  declares  that  no  child  ought  ever  to  see  the 
inside  of  a  police  court.  The  effect  upon  a  bad  child  and  a 
merely  weak  child  is  different,  but  in  both  cases  the  result 
is  disastrous.  What  takes  place?  A  juvenile  criminal  is 
taken  to  the  lock-up,  where  he  perhaps  meets  hardened 
rascals;  he  is  put  into  a  cell  where  he  is  kept  all  night,  perhaps 
without  food.  He  already  feels  himself  ^^  in  prison."  In 
the  morning  he  is  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  is  perhaps 
gorgeously  robed.  He  is  asked  to  plead,  to  cross-examine 
witnesses  and  to  say  what  he  has  to  say.  This  asking  a 
pale-faced  and  trembling  youngster,  with  his  heart  full  of 
trouble  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
and  to  make  a  speech  in  full  court  with  eyes  upon  him  from 
every  side,  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  sad.  The  lad 
mutters  something;  perhaps  he  is  saying  he  is  sorry  and  will 
not  do  it  again.  Broken-hearted  he  is  sent  to  jail,  where 
the  surroundings  harden  his  heart,  and  to  him  State  correc- 
tion means  disaster.  Perhaps,  however,  the  culprit  is  not  a 
pale-faced,  trembling  child;  but  a  defiant,  incorrigible  little 
rascal.  To  him  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Court  are  a  glory. 
He  is  a  sort  of  Dick  Turpin,  Paul  Clifford,  or  Bill  Miner. 
He  is  a  hero  in  his  own  eyes,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  companions.  The  jail  has  no  terrors  for  him. 
What  is  needed  to  take  the  glory  out  of  him  is  the  degrading 
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influence  of  a  sound  whipping  with  a  birch  rod  or  cane.  Thia 
is  enforced  by  the  law  in  England,  and  although  not  so  in 
Canada,  yet  judges  and  magistrates  by  methods  pardonably 
oblique  impose  the  punishment,  and  with  beneficial  results. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  this  were  done  by  the  probation 
oflBcer  of  a  juvenile  court,  than  by  an  uniformed  constable 
in  the  cell  of  a  prison. 

Such  legislation  is  generally  initiated  or  at  any  rate 
stimulated  by  women.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  reclama- 
tion of  juveniles  is  a  work  for  which  women  are  specially 
adapted.  Their  sympathetic  nature  cannot  but  be  a  strong 
influence  in  directing  the  young  to  the  paths  of  righteousness. 
The  only  danger  is  that  they  are  often  too  sympathetic  and 
assert  proposals  that  are  mawkish  and  mischievous.  Ladies^ 
organizations  are  too  prone  to  regard  street  Arabs  as  "  dear 
little  saints ''  that  only  require  kind  watchfulness  to  keep 
them  from  faUing.  It  is  necessary  to  realize  that  many  of 
the  lads  and  lasses  are  not  dear  little  saints  but  horrible  little 
rascals,  and  perhaps  the  harsher  material  of  men  is  necessary 
to  somewhat  guide  the  too  tender  sympathies  of  women* 
The  work  to  be  done  is  a  noble  work.  If  the  State  assert 
the  right  to  punish  for  wrong-doing,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  teach  its  subjects  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong.  As  regards  juveniles  this  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 
If  the  State  demand  allegiance  to  the  law  it  should  remember 
its  own  obligation  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the  law.  ^'  Where 
there  is  darkness,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  *'  there  is  sin,  and  those 
who  conamit  the  sin  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  those  who 
permit  the  darkness."  The  majority  of  the  criminal  classes 
grow  up  with  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  not  so  much  i)erverted 
as  non-existent.  Juvenility  is  the  period  in  which  to  correct 
this.  The  noble  work  before  women  is  to  see  that  children 
who  under  the  present  system  are  driven  into  criminality 
by  our  jails,  should  instead  thereof  be  rescued  therefrom. 
The  child  should  not,  at  the  very  threshold  of  its  life,  be 
polluted  with  the  prison  taint.  What  is  necessary  is  to 
direct  the  child  where  to  go.    The  women  have  realized  this. 
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The  following  seem  legitimate  conclusions  from  the 
premises:  (1)  There  should  be  no  intercommunication  be- 
tween prisoners  without  supervision  ;  (2)  -  During  the 
period  between  commitment  and  trial  a  prisoner  ought  not 
to  be  subjected  to  further  restraint  than  to  prevent  escape 
or  the  hiding  the  proofs  of  guilt ;  (3)  Sentences  inflicted 
should  be  with  a  view  to  reformation.  To  this  end:  sus- 
pended sentences  under  proper  safeguards  for  first  offences 
of  the  ordinary  or  common  kind;  for  offences  other  than  the 
first — ^indeterminate  sentences,  or  probation,  or  the  parole 
system,  or  something  in  the  nature  of  all  three  combined. 
(4)  The  safety  of  society  demands  that  those  addicted  to 
revolting  crimes  of  a  brutal  nature  should  be  kept  in  close 
confinement  for  life.  (5)  No  juvenile  ought  to  be  sent  to 
jail,  or  to  appear  in  a  criminal  court  or  be  handled  by  the 
police. 

After  aU,  these  considerations  touch  only  the  fringe  of 
the  question.  What  is  alone  surprising  is  that  so  much 
money  is  spent  in  the  punishment  of  crime  and  yet  so  little  is 
done  to  prevent  it.  We  have  an  abundance  of  *^  detectives  " : 
let  us  have  a  few  "  preventives  ".  Why  not  go  to  the  fans 
et  origo,  the  producers  of  criminals,  the  immoral  and  de- 
graded parents?  This  is  a  question  for  physiologists  and 
psychologists  and  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  The 
following  statement  by  Hugo  Miinsterberg  indicates  what 
ought  to  be  done:  ^^  When  a  school  for  criminal  boys  and 
girls  was  carefully  examined  (in  the  United  States)  it  was 
found  that  of  the  200  boys,  127  were  deficient  in  their  general 
make-up,  either  in  the  direction  of  feeble-mindedness,  or  in 
the  direction  of  hysterical  emotion  and  epileptic  disturbance; 
in  85  cases  the  father  or  the  mother,  or  both,  were  drunkards; 
in  24  cases  the  parents  were  insane;  in  26  cases  epileptic; 
and  in  26  further  cases,  suffering  from  other  nervous  diseases." 
Surely  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  proposal 
by  Sir  Alfred  Wills,  to  detain  professional,  habitual,  or 
brutal  prisoners  long  enough  to  make  the  chance  small  of 
their  becoming  the  parents  of  criminals.  Wm.  Trant 
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NOW  that  the  question  of  playgrounds  for  children  in  our 
large  cities  has  begun  to  occupy  public  attention  in 
Canada,  it  might  be  useful  to  consider  the  progress  of  the 
movement  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  taken  a  remark- 
able and  rapid  development. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Playgrounds  Associa- 
tion of  America  met  in  Chicago  in  June  1907,  and  the  second 
met  in  New  York  in  September  last,  at  which  400  members 
represented  29  states  and  185  cities  with  organized  play- 
grounds, instead  of  the  66  of  the  previous  year.  The  Chicago 
meeting  was  a  great  festival,  a  kind  of  thanksgiving  with  joy 
and  gladness,  as  the  veterans  of  the  cause  of  Play  for  the 
People  met  and  celebrated  the  victory  of  the  idea,  and  its 
acceptance  by  pubUc  opinion  as  one  of  the  things  that  had 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  national  housekeeping.  There  was 
great  playing  in  the  magnificent  recreation  centres  on  which 
Chicago  has  spent  eleven  milUon  dollars  of  capital,  with  a 
yearly  maintenance  of  $30,000  for  each  centre.  Yet  the 
playground  movement  in  Chicago  only  dates  from  the  nineties, 
when  a  beginning  w^as  made  with  a  few  vacant  lots  and  school 
yards,  the  equipment  being  barely  more  than  a  pile  of  paving 
blocks. 

It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight  at  this  play  festival 
to  see  the  great  gathering  of  children  and  adults  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  each  contributing  their  share  to  the  display  of 
varied  play,  both  in  large  field  games,  in  small  playground 
games,  in  athletic  sports  and  gymnastic  work,  and  finally 
in  the  national  dances,  with  their  natural  accompaniment  of 
music,  for  which  Chicago,  with  its  motley  of  peoples,  could 
supply  efficient  performers  of  many  nations.     The  only  form 
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of  recreation  unrepresented  seems  to  have  been  the  drama  cic. 
It  was  a  great  display  and  showed  all  that  was  possible  to 
attain  with  what  are  almost  ideal  conditions. 

This  year's  meeting  at  New  York  was  of  a  different  kind. 
It  was  a  business  consultation  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
had  to  work  out  the  idea,  whose  festival  had  been  so  gloriously 
acclaimed  at  Chicago;  and  it  is  an  impressive  thing  to  see  the 
American  people  applying  their  great  business  aptitude  to 
the  cause  of  the  pubUc  weal.  Over  two-thirds  of  those  who 
attended  came  from  outside  New  York,  and  they  came  from 
as  far  as  Florida  and  Seattle.  Not  only  playground  commis- 
sioners, directors,  and  supervisors,  and  those  identified  with 
the  voluntary  playground  associations,  but  members  of  school 
and  park  boards,  mayors  of  cities,  aldermen,  school  principals 
and  teachers,  business  men,  ministers,  social  settlement  folk, 
and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  representatives — 
in  fact  all  who  were  interested  and  believed  in  the  play  move- 
ment. They  met  and  talked  over  the  results  of  the  year; 
experts  discussed;  there  were  conferences  and  open  discus- 
sions between  the  workers;  the  difficult  problems  of  control, 
and  the  relations  between  official  bodies  and  voluntary  play- 
ground associations  were  discussed  in  an  intimate  way. 

Let  us  detach  from  these  great  gatherings  the  main 
principles  that  emerge  as  settled,  and  then  consider  some  of 
the  details  that  still  remain  to  be  worked  out.  It  seems  as  if 
the  national  life  has  gone  through  somewhat  the  same  stages 
as  our  individual  life.  There  is  the  first  fierce  struggle  to  win 
bread, — to  '^  make  a  living";  and  when  that  is  accomplished 
we  begin  to  ask  what  we  are  living  for,  to  crave  for  the  graces 
of  life,  art,  music,  and  some  wider  understanding  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  So  in  our  national  life  we  have  been 
absorbed  in  developing  industries, — making  the  most  possible 
out  of  the  resources  of  nature  for  mere  existence,  but  now 
we  are  discovering  that  we  want  something  more;  we  do  not 
want  merely  a  nation  of  workers,  but  of  fully  developed  men 
and  women,  whose  lives  shall  hold  joy  and  leisure.  Weary 
with  the  heavy  burden  of  repression  and  care;  with  costly 
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gaols,  workhouses,  and  reformatories,  and  ever-enlarging 
hospitals,  we  have  become  aware  that  we  have  brought 
these  things  about  by  our  lack  of  prevision  and  provision, 
but  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  mend. 

We  have  not  only  awakened  to  the  reaUzation  of  these 
wider  needs,  but  we  are  beginning  to  cease  to  pray  for  special 
blessings  for  ourselves,  and  to  find  budding  within  us  a  kind 
of  corporate  conscience,  a  sense  of  our  interdependence,  and 
the  need  to  suit  our  lives  to  the  needs  of  the  whole,  instead 
of  pitting  our  individual  forces  against  the  whole  world. 

These  two  great  principles  emerge  then :  a  wider  life  for 
all;  the  same  needs  for  all;  something  beyond  mere  bread- 
winning — ^well  expressed  in  Carroll  Wright's  phrase — ^'  a 
spiritual  margin; ''  and  satisfaction  for  these  needs  for  all. 

Among  these  needs,  that  of  recreation  looms  large.  It 
is  Chicago  that  suggests  that  our  very  inclusive  term,  public 
playground,  stands  primarily  for  pubUc  recreation,  a  recrea- 
tion that  has  at  one  end  the  play  of  children  and  at  the  other 
end  the  relaxation  of  young  men,  young  women,  and  adults. 

We  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  in  the  case  of  the 
young:  and  it  is  largely  through  our  efforts  to  minimize  the 
dangers  for  them  and  to  give  some  reasonable  outlet  for  their 
insatiable  love  of  amusement  and  diversion,  that  we  are  at  last 
approaching  the  subject  of  public  recreation  in  its  relation  to 
social  morality,  and  realizing  with  shame  and  confusion  that 
we  are  spending  a  hundredfold  more  money  in  juvenile  reform 
than  is  spent  in  providing  means  for  pubUc  recreation.  It  is 
good  to  note  that  Washington  State  has  recently  passed  a  law 
whereby,  when  any  fresh  plots  of  land  are  added  to  any  city 
area,  one-tenth  of  it  must  be  set  aside  for  park  and  play- 
ground use. 

Bearing  in  mind  those  large  principles,  we  shall  now 
consider  details.  We  have  to  remember  the  three  elements 
in  recreation ;  that  of  pure  amusement  and  relaxation,  that  of 
skill — of  bodily  development — and  last,  but  not  least,  that 
of  moral  training.  It  is  hard  to  separate  pleasure  and  moraUty, 
and  it  is  perhaps  our  great  modern  revelation  to  discover 
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that  Nature  has  joined  these  two  in  bonds  not  to  be  sundered 
without  paying  the  penalties.  That  her  great  theme  of  pure 
pleasure  has  also  its  serious  side  is  well  illustrated  by  that 
charming  story  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  wanderings  in  a  canoe 
on  the  riverways  of  Belgium,  where  he  one  night  received 
hospitaUty  from  a  boating  club,  who  welcomed  him  as  a 
friend  and  brother.  Anxious  to  make  clear  their  point  of 
view,  they  explained  that,  as  they  were  mostly  clerks,  they 
were  all  employed  in  commerce  during  the  day,  but  in  the 
evening  '^  voyez  vous,  nous  sommes  serieux." 

Now,  what  happens  as  the  result  of  our  city  life  ?  As 
Jane  Addams  well  puts  it,  "  at  the  very  time  that  the  city  has 
become  distinctly  industrial,  and  daily  labour  continually 
more  monotonous  and  subdivided,  we  seem  to  have  decided 
that  no  provision  for  pubUc  recreation  is  necessary.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  how  far  this  thoughtless  con- 
dition is  responsible  for  the  vicious  excitement  and  trivial 
amusements  which  in  a  modern  city  so  largely  take  the  place 
formerly  supphed  by  pubUc  recreation  and  manly  sports.  It 
would  be  illuminating  to  know  the  legitimate  connection 
between  lack  of  public  faciUties  for  decent  pleasures  and  our 
present  social  immoraUties.'' 

We  look  back  on  the  picture  of  the  past, — ^and  it  was  only 
last  summer  that  Canada  had  presented  in  bodily  form  before 
her  eyes  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  moving  pictures  of  this 
vanished  life  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  any  land,  and  for  which 
with  its  stirring  of  common  memories,  its  awakening  reaUza- 
tion  of  our  glorious  and  romantic  past,  from  which  the  bitter- 
ness has  faded,  leaving  only  the  splendid  inheritance  of 
heroism  and  patriotism,  we  must  be  ever  thankful  to  the 
Govemor-Greneral,  without  whose  firm  purpose  and  insight 
this  stimulus  to  our  national  life  could  never  have  been  given. 

We  look  back  even  further,  to  the  great  days  of  Greece, 
with  her  theatre,  which  was  the  national  training  in  morals, 
to  Rome  with  its  great  scenic  spectacles,  to  the  squares  of 
Italy  where  the  Uttle  town  gathers  for  its  pleasant  gossip 
under  the  trees  in  the  intervals  of  work,  to  the  open  spaces  by 
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the  churches  of  northern  Spain  where  the  great  national  game 
of  ball  is  the  chief  interest  of  the  people.  We  think  of  the 
innumerable  village  greens,  the  Waldi^pielplatz  of  Germany^ 
that  ideal,  grassy  ground  surrounded  by  a  wood,  where  no 
noise  disturbs  the  players,  and  no  noise  of  play  disturbs  the 
world,  and  we  recall  the  English  village  commons,  now  return- 
ing to  their  old  uses,  where  dance,  and  song,  and  games 
punctuate  each  recurring  season. 

In  banishing  one  by  one  these  wholesome  pleasures, 
where  characters  reveal  themselves  naturally,  and  old  and 
young  are  brought  together,  what  have  we  given  to  the  people? 
We  cannot  avoid  the  charge  that  we  have  caused  to  be  given 
to  them  the  saloon,  the  dime  museum,  the  cheap  theatre,  the 
common  dancing  halls,  where  a  garish  and  often  vicious 
excitement  satisfies,  while  it  demoralizes  a  natural  taste. 

As  to  the  physical  training  of  properly  directed  play- 
grounds, we  look  to  them  to  furnish  us  with  a  youth  possessing 
disease-resisting  bodies.  It  is  not  enough  to  protect  children 
from  harm,  we  need  to  make  them  sturdy,  and  if  they  cannot 
live  in  the  country,  which  is  the  only  proper  place  to  bring 
up  children  in,  we  have  to  provide  for  them  some  form  of 
exercise  and  play  in  the  open  air. 

The  New  York  Conference  spoke  strongly  through  the 
medium  of  Dr.  Woods  Hutchison,  whose  words  are  worth 
quoting:  ^^  The  boasted  organization  of  our  civilization  is 
an  organization  for  *  grown-ups '  and  has  left  the  child  out 
of  its  calculations.  Half  a  century  ago  our  social  and  indus- 
trial organization  was  so  loose  that  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  the  child  to  grow  up  in  the  gaps  and  interspaces.  Now 
it  is  so  compact  that  he  scarcely  has  breathing  room  and  no 
play  room.  We  have  gone  far  to  civilize  the  business  of 
play  out  of  existence.  The  modern  city  child  has  lost 
his  most  precious  birthright,  the  back  yard.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  made  the  streets  more  impossible  as  play- 
grounds than  ever.  With  street  car  tracks  down  the 
middle,  delivery  wagons  along  both  curbs,  and  automobiles 
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all  over  the  roadway  they  are  about  as  suitable  for  play  as 
the  track  of  a  trunk  line  railway. 

"  The  small  shop  where  he  saw  things  made,  and  work 
accompUshed  on  every  side  of  him,  where  he  could  pick  up 
the  remnants  and  imitate  the  performance,  is  lost  as  well. 
The  work  that  was  done  by  the  local  carpenter,  the  black- 
smith, the  tinsmith,  the  wagon  builder,  the  weaver  at  his 
home  loom,  the  boat  builder,  is  now  taken  over  by  the  huge 
factory,  where  the  child  is  neither  admitted  nor  wanted, 
except  as  a  stunted  and  over-worked  labourer  before  his  time. 

"  We  have  not  improved  matters  much  by  substituting 
the  school.  Because  the  child  is  deprived  of  the  proper 
opportunity  to  develop  his  body,  we  build  beautiful  palaces 
for  his  incarceration  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  so  that  we 
may  over-develop  his  brain.  If  this  were  not  so  stupid  it 
would  be  criminal.  The  real  business  of  the  child  is  not  to 
pass  examinations,  but  to  grow  up. 

"  The  schoolroom  must  reUnquish  at  least  one  half  of  its 
claims  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  our  children.  Our 
schoolrooms  should  be  reUeved  of  the  mere  necessary  duty  of 
keeping  children  out  of  harm  and  of  mischief,  with  which 
they  are  now  loaded,  and  the  playground  should  be  organized, 
supervised  and  recognized  as  a  vital  and  co-ordinate  branch 
of  our  scheme  of  education.  One  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
fluences of  the  school  is  the  effect  of  the  children  upon  one 
another.  But  this  can  be  obtained  in  its  perfection  only  upon 
the  playground.  Cut  down  the  school  hours  one  half,  and 
double  the  playground  hours  and  you  will  have  done  more 
for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health  of  young  America 
than  by  any  other  possible  step.  Better  a  playground  with- 
out a  school  house,  than  a  school  house  without  a  play- 
ground." 

It  is  to  the  last  value  of  recreation,  that  of  the  training 
in  morals,  that  we  find  the  New  York  Conference  giving  its 
serious  attention.  Here  is  a  brief  quotation  from  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  addresses  of  the  convention  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Heller,  of  Omaha.     She  was  speaking  of  the  delinquent  boy 
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and  how  he  becomes  so.  ^'  Give  the  whole  boy,  not  just  the 
boy-intellectual,  a  normal  experience,  and  you  will  have  a 
normal  boy.  Very  few  delinquents  have  that  normal  ex- 
perience. What  does  it  consist  of? — Enough  nourishing 
food,  sufficient  clean  air  and  water,  a  place  to  play,  a  little 
appreciated  service  to  be  rendered,  a  chance  at  learning,  and 
if  something  must  be  pinched  off  a  Uttle  short,  the  boy  can 
spare  the  formal  learning  for  he  is  being  educated  every 
minute.  I  would  plead  for  an  adjustment  based  upon  the 
needs  and  ability  of  the  child^  rather  than  the  extent  of  modern 
knowledge.  Over-pressure  to  force  intellectual  expression 
is  a  telling  factor  in  producing  dehnquency.  The  play- 
ground comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  whole  boy.'' 

Shall  we  sum  up  briefly  the  training  for  life  given  the 
child  in  the  playground?  First,  he  learns  to  give  and  take, 
he  learns  to  be  a  good  loser,  a  very  fundamental  preparation 
for  life.  He  learns  fair  play  and  no  cheating.  He  learns  to 
be  loyal,  and  that  not  only  to  his  side;  but  in  learning  the 
value  of  loyalty  he  learns  to  appreciate  it  in  others,  his  oppon- 
ents; and  in  this  miniature  field  of  Kfe,  he  gets  his  first  lessons 
in  practical  standards  and  values;  he  learns  the  first  lessons 
of  co-operation  and  government,  and  of  leadership;  most 
valuable  of  all  he  learns  the  true  meaning  of  sport  whose 
object  is  skill  and  not  success,  pride  in  your  own  skill,  pleasure 
in  that  of  your  opponents.  If  this  idea  were  once  fundamen- 
tally rooted  in  a  child,  he  would  scorn  in  after  life  to  conform 
his  life  work  to  any  other  law,  and  skill  would  be  once  more 
installed  in  its  place  of  honour,  each  worker  vying  with 
another  to  do  the  best  work,  and  the  best  work  receiving 
always  its  due  reward. 

And  in  the  modern  playground  there  should  be  a  place 
for  the  training  of  the  imagination.  In  the  story  telling 
which  is  so  popular  a  part  of  the  children's  corner,  there 
is  scope  for  all  flights  and  shaping  of  the  imagination,  and 
in  the  clubs  which  are  the  winter  continuation  school  of  the 
playgrounds,  there  has  been  in  some  places  a  wonderful 
development   of   the   dramatic    sense.    A   most   interesting 
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paper  by  Mr.  Peixotto  of  the  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  in 
San  Francisco  describes  the  evolution  of  really  excellent 
playlets,  starting  with  simple  acting  charades,  and  in  course  of 
six  years  developing  into  talking  charades,  and  finally  into 
little  plays,  all  devised  by  the  children  in  consultation  with  the 
workers.  He  considers  it  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in 
his  hard  competition  against  the  city's  evil  influences,  so 
attractive  are  the  plays,  and  so  positive  in  their  effect  on  the 
character  of   the   children. 

It  is  worth  while  describing  the  plan :  "  The  workers  and 
boys,  standing  in  the  game  room,  construct  the  coming  play. 
They  discuss  its  beginning,  how  it  shall  develop ;  they  illustrate 
the  climaxes  and  decide  on  the  ending.  Bits  of  the  conver- 
sation that  particularly  emphasize  the  plot  are  given  to  the 
participants,  but  it  is,  up  to  this  point,  entirely  a  case  of, 
'  You  do  this,  and  I  will  do  that.'  After  all  this  has  been 
understood,  the  boys  repair  to  the  dressing  room,  and  there 
preparations  are  made  for  rendering  the  play.  There  has 
been  a  marvelous  development.  In  the  early  years  the 
boys  displayed  crude  and  coarse  tendencies,  appealing  dis- 
tinctly, however,  to  boys'  life.  Now  the  acts  have  become, 
through  years  of  progress,  delightful  and  fascinating  little 
comedies. 

'^  As  to  the  character  of  the  plays,  they  have  covered 
every-day  life  as  we  all  see  it.  They  have  represented  farmers 
coming  to  town,  and  boys  going  to  the  country,  officers  in 
down-town  businesses  seeking  new  employees,  hospital 
scenes,  storekeepers  of  the  neighbourhood,  school  in  all  its 
phases,  good  and  bad,  tramps  of  every  variety,  phases  of  life 
as  seen  in  the  West,  melodramatic  scenes,  in  short  everything 
that  makes  up  the  bustUng  life  of  the  city  of  to-day.  While 
much  of  it  is  inconsequential  and  soon  forgotten,  some  of 
the  plays  are  so  good  that  they  finger  in  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators and  are  enrolled  as  club  classics.  The  whole  is  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  children  to  observe, 
and  an  object  lesson  in  the  value  of  natural  acting  in  culti- 
vating the  boy." 
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In  concluding  my  list  of  the  practical  training  for  life 
that  we  may  hope  to  find  in  a  well  managed  playground  I 
have  finished  with  this  short  account  of  dramatic  effort  in 
order  to  connect  it  once  more  with  the  recreation  of  adult  life, 
and  to  speak  of  the  great  importance  attached  by  the  New 
York  Conference  to  the  Field  House  or  Club  House  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  playground  activities,  and  of  which 
there  are  such  magnificent  examples  in  the  great  South  Park 
recreation  centres  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  both  children  and  adults  need  a  common  social  meeting 
place — a  hall  big  enough  for  games  and  parties — ^with  rooms 
where  clubs  can  meet  away  from  the  influences  of  the  saloon 
— their  ordinary  meeting  place — the  whole  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  director  who  shall  be  the  playgrounds  equivalent 
of  a  head  master,  who  has  the  character  and  social  ability 
to  ensure  that  use  of  the  Club  House  which  will  make  it  an 
educational  force  in  the  community. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  school  house  should  be 
a  social  as  well  as  an  educational  centre  for  its  neighbourhood, 
and  who  look  forward  to  a  continuous  use,  day  and  evening, 
the  year  around,  of  the  entire  educational  plant  of  the  city, 
the  play  and  the  work  blending  with  each  other  and  changing 
in  character  with  the  seasons.  New  York  has  gone  far  in  this 
direction,  with  its  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds,  its 
evening  recreation  centres  for  adults  and  afternoon  recrea- 
tional work  with  children. 

And  here  we  approach  the  final  matter  of  debate  at  the 
conference,  the  question  to  what  management  this  important 
new  department  of  the  national  life  shall  be  entrusted.  Last 
year  there  seemed  to  be  almost  unanimity  that  it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  boards,  and  Boston  was  the  first  city 
to  rejoice  in  having  all  its  playgrounds  entrusted  to  its  school 
committee,  with  a  yearly  grant  of  $50,000  to  manage  them 
with.  Yet  this  year  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  re- 
received  a  report  favouring  control  by  the  school  authorities 
of  only  such  playgrounds  as  are  essential  to  the  school  work, 
and  suggesting  a  joint  control  for  the  park  playgrounds. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  the  size  of  the  work  and  its  extension  to  all 
ages,  pointed  to  its  being  put  under  the  care  of  a  special  body, 
on  which  experts  in  education  should  be  represented. 

It  is  clear  in  any  case  that  Canada  must  not  be  behind  in 
recognizing  the  claim  of  the  playgrounds  to  the  support  of 
the  State,  and  we  must  look  forward  confidently  to  appro- 
priations from  our  city  councils  to  support  and  extend  our 
modest  beginnings. 

Perhaps  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  may 
even  hope  to  copy  the  plan  which  has  just  been  adopted  for 
Washington,  which  provides  for  30  square  feet  of  playground 
for  each  child  connected  with  the  school,  an  outdoor  play- 
ground of  not  less  than  two  acres  for  each  school  district,  and 
an  athletic  field  for  each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  city. 

But  in  all  our  planning  for  cities  do  not  let  us  forget  the 
pure  country  with  its  woods,  and  hills,  and  rivers,  the  true 
heritage  of  the  child,  and  let  us  try  to  preserve  tracts  of 
special  beauty  lying  within  reach  of  our  cities,  in  the  wise 
way  of  Massachusetts.  Canada  must  remember  that  she 
has  not  yet,  like  the  United  States  and  most  European 
countries,  a  society  for  the  preservation  of  places  of  historical 
interest  and  natural  beauty. 

And  so,  to  remind  ourselves  of  that  world  of  beauty 
whose  faint  image  we  try  to  embody  in  our  city  playgrounds, 
we  may  fitly  recite  the  quaint  testament  of  Charles  Lounsbury, 
who,  having  nothing  to  leave,  executed  a  somewhat  elaborate 
will,  bequeathing  the  world  to  those  who  came  after  him, 
concluding  thus: 

*'  Item,  I  leave  to  children  inclusively,  but  only  for  the 
term  of  their  childhood,  all  and  every  the  flowers  of  the  fields, 
and  the  blossoms  of  the  woods,  with  the  right  to  play  among 
them  freely,  according  to  the  customs  of  children,  warning 
them  at  the  same  time  against  thistles  and  thorns.  And  I 
devise  to  children  the  banks  of  the  brooks  and  the  golden 
sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof,  and  the  odours  of  the 
willows  that  dip  therein,  and  the  white  clouds  that  float  high 
over  the  giant  trees.    And  I  leave  the  children  the  long, 
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long  days  to  be  merry  in,  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  the  night, 

and  the  moon,  and  the  train  of  the  milky  way  to  wonder  at, 

but  subject  nevertheless  to  the  rights  hereinafter  given  to 

lovers.    Item,  I  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the  useful,  idle  fields 

and  commons  where  ball  may  be  played,  all  pleasant  waters 

where  one  may  swim,  all  snowclad  hills  where  one  may  coast, 

and  all  streams  and  ponds  where  one  may  fish,  or  where,  when 

grim  winter  comes,  one  may  skate,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 

same  for  the    period    of    their  boyhood:  and  all  meadows 

with  the  clover  blossoms  and  butterflies  thereof,  the  woods 

and  their  appurtenances,  the  squirrels  and  birds,  and  echoes 

and  strange  noises,  and   all   distant   places  which  may  be 

visited,  together  with  the  adventures  there  found.    And  I 

give  to  said  boys  each  his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night, 

with  all  pictures  which  may  be  seen  in  the  burning  wood,  to 

enjoy  without  let  or  hindrance  and  without  any  encumbrance 

of  care.'' 

Caroline  O.  Cox 
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CAIRO  is  a  name  that  evokes  many  thoughts  in  the  western 
mind,  be  they  visions  of  the  Arabian  Nights  or  even 
vague  reminiscences  of  geography  once  learned  in  school  and 
long  since  forgotten.  To  the  winter  visitor  to  Egypt  it  is  a 
name  that  recalls  a  medley  of  strange  sights  and  voluble 
Arabs,  and  perhaps  among  the  memories  of  oriental  days 
there  may  be  the  recollection  of  a  fleeting  visit  to  the  famous 
University  Mosque  of  El-Azhar,  the  most  famous  of  the  many 
schools  of  Cairo. 

For  Cairo,  the  Masr  el-Kahireh  of  the  Arabs,  named 
after  Kahir,  or  Mars  "  the  victorious,"  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  teaching  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Mohammedan 
supremacy.  A  medieval  traveler,  speaking  of  the  schools  of 
Cairo,  says  that  no  one  knows  the  number  of  them,  so  great 
is  it;  and  Ibn  Khaldoun,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
mentions  the  University  Mosque  of  El-Azhar  as  flourishing 
long  after  the  fame  of  Bagdad  and  of  Cordova  had  begun  to 
wane.  To-day  it  can  still  boast  as  many  students  as  our 
largest  Western  universities.  More  than  six  centuries  before 
the  earliest  university  was  founded  in  America,  more  than 
four  centuries  before  the  first  book  was  printed  in  Europe, 
more  than  two  centuries  before  the  beginnings  of  Cambridge 
or  of  Oxford,  and  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Abelard 
made  Paris  famous,  El-Azhar  at  Cairo  had  thirty-five  pro- 
fessors. Including  its  four  smaller  affiliated  universities  in 
Lower  Egypt,  El-Azhar  had  in  1902  a  combined  staff  of  395 
professors  and  a  total  of  15,760  students. 

The  University  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  modern 
Egyptian  life,  in  the  heart  of  the  crowded  native  quarter  of 
Cairo.  It  is  hidden  away  in  a  maze  of  narrow  twisting 
streets,  which  makes  it  almost  hopeless  for  the  foreigner  to 
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attempt  to  find  it  unaided.  To  the  average  traveller  Cairo 
is  very  much  like  the  Garden  of  Live  Flowers  in  ^*  Alice 
through  the  Looking  Glass/'  One  can  see  the  minarets  of  a 
mosque  in  the  distance  and  the  street  in  front  seems  to  lead 
directly  to  it;  but  soon,  Uke  AUce,  one  finds  that  the  road  is 
remarkably  '^  more  Uke  a  corkscrew  than  Uke  a  path  "  and 
that  he  is  back  again  where  he  started.  But,  really,  getting 
lost  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  is  just  as  interesting  and  as  pro- 
fitable as  getting  anywhere.  Nowhere  has  loss  of  time  so 
great  compensations,  and  nowhere  does  time  seem  of  so  Uttle 
value.  When  one  sees  a  merchant  consume  a  whole  morn- 
ing in  selUng  a  coffee-set  or  a  shawl,  one  begins  to  understand 
how  the  student  can  afford  to  grow  gray-headed  in  idle  dis- 
putation in  the  pleasant  courts  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

There  must  be  something  in  the  atmosphere  that  makes 
the  people  easy-going.  At  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  an 
air  of  business  in  the  crowded  streets.  There  are  many  people 
and  there  is  a  very  great  din  of  shouting  and  talking.  But 
it  is  an  illusion.  The  people  are  talking,  not  to  make  money, 
but  because  they  enjoy  talking.  They  look  busy  because 
they  are  crowded  together,  but  the  rate  at  which  their  Ufe 
moves  is  relative.  Perhaps  for  the  East  this  is  the  move- 
ment of  rapid  business. 

High  overhead  tower  the  projecting  windows  of  the 
houses  with  their  wooden  screens  of  beautiful  ^^  mushrebiyeh'' 
work.  Over  the  doorways  and  the  shops  are  stretched 
tattered  awnings.  The  narrow  road  is  crowded  with  people 
on  foot,  with  men  carrying  enormous  loads  or  pushing  small 
carts,  with  the  occasional  carriage  of  a  curious  European. 

The  confusion  that  meets  the  eye  is  rivalled  only  by  the 
Babel  of  noises  that  assail  the  ear.  Pedlars  call  strange 
names  in  loud  sing-song  tones;  the  passer-by  chatters  and 
shouts  in  his  oriental  earnestness;  whips  crack  like  pistol- 
shots  in  the  air  to  warn  the  people  on  foot  that  a  carriage  ia 
coming,  and  the  Arab  drivers  keep  up  a  continual  cry  of 
*^  Mind  your  foot,  sir;  take  care  of  your  left  side,'' interspersed 
with  a  flood  of  pious  exhortations  whose  equal  for  picturesque- 
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ness  and  force  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  water-seller 
passes  by  with  his  dripping  goat  skin  full  of  Nile  water;  the 
native  woman  glides  along  graceful  and  erect,  with  a  bundle 
or  a  basket  balanced  on  her  head;  and  an  old  man  clad  in 
tattered  garments  passes  slowly  by  selling  incense  and  leaving 
behind  him  an  aromatic  trail  which  soon  disappears  in  the 
strange  medley  of  smells  for  which  Cairo  is  notorious.  Nor 
is  it  without  cause  that  the  city  has  a  reputation  in  this  respect. 
At  the  Pyramids,  nine  miles  away,  one  can  distinctly  smell 
Cairo  when  the  wind  is  in  the  right  direction. 

To  get  to  the  University  Mosque  of  El-Azhar  one  gener- 
ally passes  through  the  street  that  leads  to  the  bazaars  where 
the  Arab  merchant-spider  lies  patiently  in  wait  for  the  tourist- 
fly,  and  spreads  forth  his  tempting  array  of  strange  wares 
to  serve  as  an  only  too  effective  snare. 

The  Mousky,  or  street  of  the  bazaar,  is  itself  so  inter- 
esting that  one  almost  forgets  the  real  object  of  the  drive. 
Surely  never  was  temptation  stronger  to  loiter  by  the  road- 
side and  bargain  for  the  mere  sake  of  bargaining,  and  seldom 
does  one  find  a  more  bewildering  chaos  of  merchandise. 
Tawdry  and  cheap  ^^  goods  "  of  the  West  are  displayed  along 
with  the  strange  unfamiliar  products  of  oriental  skill,  each  and 
all  worth  only  the  price  which  is  the  resultant  of  a  long  and 
exciting  process  of  aggressive  bargaining. 

It  is  with  regret  that  one  leaves  behind  these  tiny  shops 
with  their  squatting  merchants,  and  turns  down  Sharia 
Halwagi,  one  step  further  in  the  complicated  progress  towards 
the  Arab  university.  Here  the  miscellaneous  profusion  of 
the  former  booths  gives  place  to  a  wilderness  of  footwear,  for 
this  is  the  street  of  the  shoemakers.  The  small  shops  are 
hung  with  festoons  of  yellow  and  red  slippers,  which  hang 
in  gaudy  bunches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  into  the  gloom 
that  shrouds  the  back  of  the  little  dark  dens,  while  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  red  slippers  with  pointed  toes  and  of  bright 
yellow  ones  with  rounded  toes  seem  to  burst  out  into  the 
already  crowded  street. 
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A  little  further  on,  one  comes  to  the  equally  small  and 
crowded  shops  of  the  tent-makers,  who  sew  busily — some  of 
them  on  modern  sewing-machines — at  the  striking  designs  of 
red,  blue,  yellow  and  brown  applique  upon  canvas  with  which 
they  decorate  the  interiors  of  their  tents.  As  one  drives 
along,  these  smiling  Arabs  squatting  in  their  gaudy  door-ways 
seek  by  a  sort  of  whistling  hiss  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by  to  the  goods  which  decorate  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  their  tiny  shops. 

It  is  out  of  this  profusion  of  richly  contrasting  colour 
that  one  suddenly  emerges  as  he  turns  a  sharp  comer  in  the 
narrow  street,  and  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  University  Mosque  of  El-Azhar.  Its  lofty 
stone  gateway,  whose  delicate  lines  have  recently  been  re- 
stored with  much  care,  conceals  a  scene  as  different  as  can  be 
from  the  garrulous  and  slow-going  commerce  of  the  street, 
and  yet  one  that  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Arab. 

The  Mosque,  whose  Arab  name  when  rendered  into 
English  means  '^  the  blooming "  or  "the  flourishing,"  has 
roots  that  go  back  to  the  tenth  century,  for  the  first  lesson 
was  given  in  A.D.  975,  in  the  time  of  the  Calif  El  Aziz.  He 
may  be  considered  the  real  founder  of  the  University,  for  he 
added  to  the  Mosque  its  library,  maintained  its  teachers,  and 
encouraged  its  growth  in  many  ways.  Since  that  time 
teaching  has  gone  on  with  very  httle  intermission,  though 
the  Mosque  has  been  the  scene  of  riots,  the  birthplace  of 
plots,  and  has  suffered  severely  from  a  fourteenth  century 
earthquake,  and  from  an  eighteenth  century  bombardment. 
Other  colleges  in  other  towns  had  histories,  too,  but  those 
that  still  exist  at  Tantah,  Damietta,  Dessouk,  and  Alexandria 
have  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  and  in  process  of 
time  have  lost  their  individuality,  so  that  these  medressehs 
have  in  reahty  become  branches  of  El-Azhar. 

Even  in  Cairo  itself,  in  earlier  days,  this  central  school 
of  the  Mohammedan  world  was  not  without  its  rivals.  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  these  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  by  the  Fatimite  Caliph  Hakim  biamr 
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Allah,  son  of  the  El  Aziz  who  did  so  much  for  El-Azhar,  and 
notorious  as  one  of  the  fanatical  founders  of  the  sect  of  the 
Druses,  who  still  expect  his  return  upon  earth.  Both  the 
Caliph  and  his  ^^  House  of  Science  or  Wisdom  ^'  had  a  romantic 
history,  and  at  the  downfall  of  the  Fatimites  in  1171,  the 
school  was  absorbed  by  El-Azhar,  *'  the  blooming,"  which 
then  attained  that  pre-eminence  which  it  has  held  throughout 
all  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  Cairene  history. 

The  entrance  to  El-Azhar  is  known  as  Bah  el-Muzeynin, 
or  ''  The  Gate  of  the  Barber,"  because  in  days  gone  by  it  was 
here  that  the  students  were  accustomed  to  have  their  heads 
shaved.  In  addition  to  its  lofty  decorated  portal,  the  gate- 
way includes  a  small  entrance  court,  which  opens  on  the  right 
into  a  small  mosque,  the  Mesgid  Taiharsiyeh^  which  has  a  very 
beautiful  prayer  recess  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
On  the  left  of  this  tiny  court  are  the  steward's  office  and  the 
library  beyond,  containing  some  thirteen  thousand  volumes. 

Opposite  this  gate,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mosque 
there  is  the  Bah  esh-Shurha^  or  the  Soup  Gate;  on  the  west 
there  is  the  Bah  el-Gohargiyehj  or  Gate  of  the  Jewellers;  while 
on  the  south  there  are  three  other  gates,  bearing  the  names  of 
different  parts  of  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  at  the  Gate  of  the 
Barber  that  the  visitor  enters  the  precincts  of  the  Mosque. 

Being  unbelievers  and  therefore  theoretically  unclean, 
we  cannot  profane  the  sacred  ground  in  the  mosque  enclosure 
by  placing  western  leather  upon  its  dusty  tiles  or  its  dirty 
mats.  Two  attendants  stand  at  the  gates,  and  before  they 
allow  each  visitor  to  step  over  the  six  inch  barrier  of  wood 
which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  mosque  and  the 
street,  these  slow-going  Arabs  clumsily  tie  over  each  shoe 
an  enormous  yellow  slipper,  so  large  that  both  feet  could 
easily  go  into  one.  The  result  is  that  one's  progress  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  snow-shoe  walk  and  an  oriental  shuffle,  and 
the  process  seriously  interferes  at  first  with  one's  observation. 
Ladies,  too,  seeing  none  of  the  proverbial  juxtaposition  of 
cleanliness  to  godliness,  are  for  the  most  part  more^h^i^ 
usually  solicitous  about  their  feet. 
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While  one  is  having  these  huge  flapping  yellow  slippers 
adjusted  and  is  still  standing  without  the  pale,  his  ears 
gradually  become  conscious  that  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
steady  resonant  murmur  of  many  voices,  as  if  one  were  lis- 
tening at  the  entrance  of  an  enormous  Brobdingnagian  bee- 
hive. It  is  a  sound  quite  different  from  the  Babel  of  noises 
that  assaults  the  ear  in  the  streets  nearby,  where  one  can 
distinguish  the  monotonous  song  of  the  water-seller,  the 
crack  of  the  driver^s  whip,  and  the  stream  of  voluble  Arab 
invocations  above  the  ebb  and  flow  of  noisy  chatter  that  never 
ceases.  The  steady  murmur  which  drifts  out  through  the 
mosque  gates  is  lower  in  tone,  but  it  carries  with  it  an  impres- 
sion of  inexhaustible  volume.  It  is  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
but  of  many  voices  that  seem  to  be  inspired  with  the  same 
idea.  There  is  none  of  the  individuality,  of  the  give  and  take, 
of  the  Uttle  waves  of  noise  that  one  can  distinguish  in  the 
street  sounds.  Here  there  is  unanimity,  superficial  it  may 
be,  but  still  producing  a  full  note,  an  insistent  rumbling  buzz, 
which  conveys  an  impression  of  steady  labour,  of  busy  business, 
of  a  society  at  work. 

But  the  eye  is  as  yet  too  occupied  with  the  unwonted 
sights  to  allow  the  ear  its  due  share  in  the  flock  of  new  im- 
pressions that  crowd  themselves  upon  the  mind.  And  truly 
all  is  strange;  a  few  flip-flap  loose  slippered  steps  and  one 
has  crossed  the  threshold,  leaving  behind  the  Arab  at  his 
trading,  and  has  entered  the  realm  of  the  Arab  at  his  studies. 

No  longer  do  we  have  the  narrow  streets  flanked  with 
Lilliputian  shops;  no  longer  the  kaleidoscopic  change  of  faces 
and  street-sights;  no  longer  the  narrow  irregular  strip  of  blue 
intermittently  diminished  by  tattered  awning  or  projecting 
window-lattice.  Now  the  blue  is  generously  visible  above 
an  open  court,  and  one's  first  impression  is  one  of  the  sharp 
contrast  of  sunlight  and  shadow.  Then  with  this  impression 
there  gradually  merges  the  realization  that  this  is  no  empty 
rectangle,  but  that  it^is  crowded  with  human  beings,  whose 
thousand  turbans  catch  the  sunhght  and  weave  it  into  odd 
patterns  as  they  squat  in  irregular  groups  here  and  there  on 
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the  square-tiled  floor  of  the  court  or  under  its  arched  colon- 
nade. Sunlight,  shadow,  and  a  thousand  men  and  boys: 
that  much  is  snapshot  upon  one's  mind  as  an  instantaneous 
impression.  Then  the  senses  begin  to  work,  and  the  eye 
and  the  ear  take  in  by  slow  degrees  the  varied  detail  of  a 
scene  that  has  not  its  equal  in  the  educational  world. 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  Ibn  Khaldoun  poeti- 
cally speaks  of  the  halls  of  wisdom  being  thronged  and  the 
oceans  of  knowledge  full  to  overflowing.  To-day,  even,  he 
can  scarcely  be  accused  of  hyperbole,  for  seated  in  groups  of 
from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  and  a  half  are  hundreds  of 
students  of  all  ages  from  tiny  boys  of  six  years  whose  faces 
have  ^^  not  yet  lost  all  their  original  brightness, '^  up  to 
bearded  men  old  enough  to  be  their  grandfathers.  Most 
of  them  are  studying,  and  are  either  engaged  in  repeating 
aloud  passages  from  the  Koran  or  else  are  busily  occupied 
in  writing  with  ink  upon  poUshed  pieces  of  tin  which  serve 
the  younger  ones  in  place  of  slates.  Others  are  stretched 
out  on  the  coarse  grass  matting  sound  asleep  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun  and  blissfully  unconscious  of  their  surroundings. 
Still  others  are  eating  native  cakes  or  chewing  at  long  sticks 
of  sugar-cane.  Such  is  the  life  of  the  Arab  student  as  it  runs 
its  smooth  course  in  this-  huge  open-air  court-yard  of  the 
Mosque. 

If  we  thread  our  way  through  these  groups  of  students 
studying,  sleeping  or  eating,  to  the  opposite  side  from  the 
entrance  we  come  upon  another  aspect  of  this  Arab  university. 
A  number  of  doorways  give  access  to  a  huge  hall,  called  Liwan 
el'Gamiaj  whose  arched  roof  is  supported  by  140  marble 
columns.  There  is  scarcely  a  square  yard  of  the  some  3,500 
of  the  floor  space  that  is  not  occupied  by  squatting  students, 
and  in  making  one's  way  from  one  part  of  it  to  another  one 
is  obliged  to  step  over  students  and  to  thread  one's  way 
among  their  books  and  provisions.  The  hall  itself  is  but 
faintly  lit,  and  in  the  dim  religious  light  the  groups  of  students 
melt  into  the  gloom  that  shrouds  the  distant  pillars.  Black 
robes,  blue  robes,  yellow  robes,  green  robes,  striped  robes, 
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red  tarbouches,  yellow  turbans,  green  turbans,  white  turbans, 
and  turbans  that  once  were  white,  mingle  together  in  this 
sea  of  human  beings  intent  on  their  work.  Upon  closer 
examination,  this  mass  of  humanity  divides  itself  into  irre- 
gular groups  and  each  group  has  for  its  centre  a  dignified 
Arab  who  is  lecturing.  Generally  he  is  seated  on  a  kind 
of  square  stool  placed  with  its  back  against  one  of  the  marble 
columns,  while  around  him  squat  on  the  floor  in  a  compact 
group  the  students  who  form  his  class.  As  the  columns  are 
not  very  far  apart  and  there  are  no  partitions  to  separate 
the  classes,  the  result  is  very  much  that  which  obtains 
among  some  Sunday  Schools  of  western  Christendom.  In 
order  that  the  farthest  student  in  the  class  may  hear  all 
that  is  said  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  as  each  other  professor  is  equally  desirous  that 
none  of  the  words  of  wisdom  shall  be  lost,  the  result  is  inde- 
describable.  Woe  to  the  student  who  sits  on  the  farthest 
verge  and  whose  ears  are  assailed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
cogent  arguments  and  reasoning  of  two  professors  not  ten 
yards  apart,  for  professors  are  famous  for  their  unanimity. 

Many  of  these  Mohammedans  who  come  from  distant 
parts  have  special  rooms  allotted  to  them  opening  off  the 
large  court;  and  here  one  may  see  in  their  own  rooms,  often 
with  their  beds  rolled  up  in  a  corner  or  on  a  kind  of  gallery, 
Syrians,  Turks,  and  Hanafites,  natives  of  India  and  Afghanis- 
tan, people  from  Mecca,  from  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
from  the  Soudan,  and  East  African  students  from  the  Somali 
coast.  There  is  even  a  special  room  known  as  the  Zawiyet 
el-Omyan  for  bUnd  students  taught  by  a  blind  professor, 
so  that  practically  every  class  is  provided  for.  Many  of  these 
study  rooms,  or  riwaks,  are  outside  the  Mosque,  and  many 
have  libraries  amounting  together  to  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  volumes  in  addition  to  the  central  library. 

The  life  of  a  student  in  this  Arab  university  has  naturally 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  that  of  western  students, 
though,  if  you  stand  far  enough  off,  students  are  the  same  the 
world  over.    They  generally  live  in  dormitories,  they  hear 
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innumerable  lectures  which  they  will  not  remember  when 
once  the  examination  is  passed,  they  have  holidays,  and 
eventually  they  leave  the  halls  of  their  Alma  Mater  and  live 
happily  ever  after. 

The  Cairene  student  cannot  be  considered  as  a  member 
of  the  University  till  he  is  fifteen  years  old,  though  he  may 
attend  the  elementary  school  within  its  walls  up  to  that  age. 
After  he  has  gone  through  this  preliminary  process  of 
learning  to  read,  write,  and  commit  to  memory,  he  is  admitted 
to  the  University  if  he  can  pass  an  examination  showing  his 
ability  to  study  and  to  recite  haK  the  Koran  by  heart.  If 
he  is  blind  he  must  substitute  the  other  haK  of  the  Koran  for 
ability  to  read  and  write.  He  then  enrolls  himself  in  some 
riwak  or  dormitory  and  decides  upon  the  professors  whose 
lectures  he  will  follow.  Many  of  these  riwaks  are  foundations 
whose  income  is  distributed  among  the  resident  students,  and 
the  quantity  of  bread  or  the  amount  of  money  that  a  student 
receives  depends  upon  the  time  he  has  been  in  residence,  which 
really  means  upon  the  number  of  classical  books  he  has  studied. 
Here  perhaps  lies  a  solution  to  the  difficult  problem  of  getting 
students  to  study  the  classics  to-day.  Surely  we  can  strain 
the  proverbial  saying  a  few  inches  and  believe  that  the  way 
to  a  man's  mind,  too,  is  through  his  stomach.  Surely  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  Greeks  many  centuries 
ago  discovered  this,  and  they  had  none  of  the  troubles  of  the 
modern  college  president. 

Thursday  is  a  holiday,  and  the  student  is  free  to  go  on 
expeditions  into  the  neighbouring  country.  In  their  white 
turbans  and  striped  robes  they  wander  along,  sometimes 
dreamily  and  hand  in  hand,  sometimes  discussing  in  animated 
fashion  some  trifle  of  the  law  as  insignificant  as  those  that 
80  exercised  the  schoolmen  of  old.  Or  they  betake  themselves 
to  some  village  nearby  where  there  is  the  sound  of  merry- 
making, and  chew  away  at  two  feet  of  sugar  cane  while  native 
music  beguiles  their  ears. 

Friday,  too,  is  free  and  is  often  occupied  in  visiting 
friends.    Besides  these  two  holidays  every  week,  there  are 
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the  longer  vacations,  one  in  midsummer  lasting  six  weeks 
and  the  other  varying  according  as  the  feast  of  Ramadan 
comes  early  or  late. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  about  the  professors 
is  their  salary.  Their  western  confreres  will  sympathize 
with  them.  The  president  of  El-Azhar,  or  the  Sheik  el  ulema, 
is  the  only  one  who  is  at  all  decently  remunerated,  to  use  our 
occidental  euphemism.  He  is  paid  a  monthly  salary  of 
$355,  and  receives  also  the  revenue  of  four  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  seventy-five  loaves  daily.  He  gives  the  bread 
he  cannot  eat  to  the  poor,  and  it  must  be  a  great  comfort  to 
know  that  he  is  daily  blessed  and  remembered  in  the  prayers 
of  some  threescore  and  ten  persons.  The  professors,  however, 
unfortunately  cannot  indulge  even  in  this  cheap  wholesale 
charity.  They  receive  from  $3.75  to  $15  a  month  with  some 
few  other  benefits,  chiefly  clothing  from  the  Khedive.  Others 
get  nothing,  but  hang  on  until  there  is  a  vacancy.  At  Tantah, 
Dessouk,  and  Damietta,  the  monthly  salary  varies  from 
$2.25  to  $1.25.  As  a  consequence,  many  professors  are  obliged 
to  make  a  living  by  reading  in  mosques  and  in  private  houses 
of  the  devout,  to  teach  in  a  government  school,  or  even  to 
pursue  a  trade,  more  or  less  incognito.  Still,  we  have  pro- 
fessors who  are  also  practising  physicians,  authors,  archi- 
tects,  engineers,  or  ministers — ^why  not  professors  who  are 
also  good  bookbinders  and  grocers?  Such  are  not  unknown 
in  Cairo. 

But  then  Cairo  is  a  strange  place.  It  casts  a  glamour 
that  is  also  a  spell  over  all  things,  so  that  one  takes  even  the 
most  unusual  experiences  and  the  most  unwonted  sights  as 
a  matter  of  course.  As  in  a  dream  our  judgement  seems  to  be 
on  a  holiday  and  nothing  surprises  us;  so  that  it  appears  a 
perfectly  natural  thing  for  people  to  do  to  spend  haK  their 
lives  learning  the  rather  inconsequent  contents  of  the  Koran 
by  heart  and  loading  down  their  memories  with  the  thousand 
and  one  interpretations  that  have  gradually  grown  up  until 
they  constitute  a  formidable  body  of  Islamic  tradition.    We 
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think  of  the  schoohnen  and  of  their  endless  disputations;  we 
remember  weary  hours  spent  in  fruitless  labour  over  the  pros 
and  cons  of  different  readings  of  Homeric  texts;  and  even  the 
vision  of  some  theological  college  may  flash  across  our  minds. 
Then,  as  through  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  we  are  back  again 
at  El-Azhar  with  its  hundreds  of  students  working  away, 
firm  in  their  belief  that  they  are  laying  up  for  themselves 
treasures  in  the  Mohammedan  Paradise. 

Who  is  anyone  that  he  should  set  himself  up  to  judge? 
Why  should  the  western  university  with  all  its  elaborate 
paraphernalia  of  scientific  laboratories  look  down  upon  its 
oriental  precursor  because  El-Azhar  happens  to  regard  with 
apparently  equal  veneration  a  beautifully  illuminated  Koran 
— the  gift  of  some  prince — and  a  small  old-fashioned  telescope 
which  is  kept  shut  up  in  a  glass  case?  Is  El-Azhar  to  be 
looked  at  askance  because  the  foundation  and  centre  of  its 
curriculum  and  of  its  teaching  is  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  that  too  by  centres  of  learning  which  in 
their  lectures  scarcely  mention  their  Bible  even  for  its  literary 
merit? 

The  point  of  view  is  a  wonderful  magician.  After  all, 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  pot  and  the  kettle 
and  we  can  get  along  very  well  with  both.  It  is  perhaps 
unfair  to  compare  El-Azhar  with  representatives  of  western 
university  life,  for  they  have  little  in  common  either  in  aims 
or  in  methods  at  first  sight.  Differences,  however,  are  always 
emphasized  when  anything  is  new  to  one,  and  it  would  be 
therefore  obviously  unfair  for  us,  armed  with  western  criteria, 
to  seek  out  the  East  and  estimate  it  merely  by  alien  standards. 
Our  judgement  would  be  as  lacking  in  essentials  as  a  Moham- 
medan valuation  of  one  of  our  own  universities. 

At  El-Azhar  there  is  none  of  the  diversity  of  interest  nor 
of  that  complexity  of  administration  that  come  to  life  in  an 
institution  which  seeks  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge,  to  satisfy  the  different  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dents and  to  give  scope  to  the  originality  of  its  professors, 
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as  well  as  at  the  same  time  to  foster  those  ideals  of  efficiency 
and  of  service  for  which  as  a  social  institution  it  necessarily 
stands. 

El-Azhar  stands  for  Mohammedanism.  Its  professors 
teach  Mohammed's  book,  the  Koran;  its  students  all  leara 
the  Koran  and  are  examined  upon  it.  The  Koran  has  been 
the  life  of  El-Azhar  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  Only 
within  the  last  decade  or  so  has  the  first  ray  of  modern  science 
been  able  to  penetrate  the  outer  courts  of  this  stronghold  of 
Islam.  Its  renascence  is  yet  to  come.  With  oriental 
tenacity  to  what  is  established  by  the  will  of  heaven,  El- 
Azhar  has  clung  to  its  traditions.  It  has  still  to  go  through 
the  periods  of  unrest  and  of  spiritual  readjustment  that  have 
always  followed  upon  the  entrance  of  science  into  a  university. 
Though  older  than  all  the  European  institutions,  it  has  been 
the  last  to  reaUze  that  knowledge  must  be  unfettered  by  the 
conservatism  of  theological  prejudice  and  unconfined  by  the 
bonds  of  tradition  before  it  can  grow  to  wisdom. 

Judged  by  the  criteria  of  a  purely  scientific  age,  the 
limitations  of  such  a  university  as  El-Azhar  are  obvious,  but 
it  makes  no  pretence  to  cater  to  twentieth  century  needs. 
The  East  is  essentially  conservative  and  El-Azhar  fulfills 
satisfactorily  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  Its 
popularity  and  the  devotion  with  which  it  is  attended  are 
proof  enough  of  its  success  in  that  direction.  As  there  is 
but  one  God,  Allah,  so  there  is  but  one  book  to  be  studied 
and  that  book  is  the  Koran;  in  it  is  to  be  found  all  that  the 
Faithful  need  both  for  instruction  and  for  edification. 

Gerhard  Richard  Lomer 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  GRAMMAR 

THE  average  schoolboy  regards  Grammar  as  a  hateful 
bundle  of  interminable  rules  and  exceptions  that  reminds 
him  of  the  instrument  of  castigation  which  hangs  over  him 
Uke  the  sword  of  Damocles.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
subject  grammar  seems  to  him  cut  off  from  all  living  ex- 
perience, a  veritable  Dead  Sea  of  routine  work,  unrelieved 
by  any  landmark  of  human  interest. 

But  this  is  not  the  fault  either  of  the  boy  or  of  the  grammar ; 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  way  in  which  the  grammar  is  taught. 
Words^are  the  expressions  of  human  thoughts  and  emotions, 
and  the  different  combinations  of  words  and  the  relations 
between  them  should  therefore  rouse  as  much  interest  as  the 
latest  work  of  romance.  But  it  has  unfortunately  been  too 
often  forgotten  that  men  only  speak  in  a  certain  way  because 
they  think  in  a  certain  way,  and  that  language  is  only  the 
garment  of  ideas.  A  similar  defect  has  marred  for  some  time 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  especially  the  ancient  classics 
when  they  were  taught  in  a  mere  academic  manner,  divorced 
from  the  historical  and  social  interests  of  the  times.  But 
now  even  this  study  has  been  reformed  by  teaching  the  words 
in  connexion  with  the  real  things  and  persons  that  they 
present.  A  similar  treatment  should  be  possible  in  dealing 
with  laws  of  grammar.  By  showing  the  close  connexion 
between  thought  and  speech  the  laws  of  grammar  will  seem 
to  be  what  they  really  are,  not  a  bundle  of  dry  rules  to  be 
committed  to  memory,  but  the  expression  of  the  most  interest- 
ing operations  of  the  human  mind. 

All  the  different  thoughts  that  could  possibly  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes. 
First,  things  subsistent  ;  secondly,  the  quality  of  things  ; 
thirdly,  the  relations  that  exist  between  them. 
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First,  there  are  things  which  the  mind  conceives  as  sub- 
sisting or  having  the  possibility  of  subsistence.  To  this  class 
the  grammarian  gives  the  name  of  substantives.  This  name 
expresses  cleariy  the  relative  importance  of  the  things  denoted. 
Substantive  means  standing  under  or  supporting.  Unless 
there  be  some  being  or  possible  being  present  before  the  mind, 
it  is  evident  that  no  human  thought  is  possible.  Whereas, 
when  an  object,  either  ideal  or  real,  is  present  before  the  mind, 
it  at  once  becomes  the  foundation  of  all  the  mental  operations 
concerning  it. 

Secondly,  these  different  substantive  beings  have  certain 
attributes,  or  qualities,  or  states,  which  are  named 
adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs.  These  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  substantive  are  what  the  accidents 
are  to  the  substance.  They  exist  only  in  and  by  the  sub- 
stantive and  assume  their  peculiar  nature  from  the  substantive 
thing  from  which  they  originate.  Indeed  the  grammatical 
distinction  between  substantives  and  their  qualitatives  is 
merely  the  expression  of  the  philosophical  distinction  between 
the  substantial  and  the  accidental. 

The  third  class  consists  of  words  that  connect  thoughts, 
such  as  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  These  fulfill 
the  function  of  arranging  and  grouping  together  in  various 
ways  the  things  and  their  qualities  that  are  present  before 
the  mind. 

If  we  now  consider  more  closely  some  other  parts  of  speech 
we  shall  find  that  their  classification  and  subdivisions  are 
anything  but  arbitrary,  and  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  processes  of  the  mind.  We  have 
already  said  that  substantives  form  the  basis  of  all  language, 
for  we  cannot  think  unless  we  think  of  something.  And 
grammarians  furthermore  divide  these  objects  of  the  mind 
into  certain  classes  labeled  respectively  common,  proper, 
and  abstract  nouns.  Now  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
mind  by  its  own  nature  tends  to  make  all  things  common 
nouns,  or  to  put  this  into  philosophical  language,  the  mind 
tends  to  universalize.    When  the  mind  perceives  any  sub- 
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stantive  object,  the  mind  also  conceives  that  the  same  kind 
of  object  may  exist  over  and  over  again  in  an  indefinite 
number  of  places.  A  certain  type  seems  to  be  formed  in  the 
mind,  and  by  means  of  this  type  the  mind  is  ready  to  com- 
pare and  to  judge  of  other  objects  that  are  like  this  type. 
Children  show  this  tendency  in  their  earliest  years.  They 
call  everybody  papa  and  mamma,  and  these  terms  of  endear- 
ment are  evidently  in  their  common  case  nouns.  It  is  only 
later  on  that  the  child  succeeds  in  narrowing  its  attention  to 
the  individual  object  and  begins  to  make  use  of  the  proper 
noun. 

There  is  another  class  of  nouns  that  go  by  the  name  of 
abstract  nouns.  Scarcely  two  writers  of  grammar  entirely 
agree  in  their  definition  of  an  abstract  noun,  and  the  reason 
is  that  abstract  nouns  correspond  with  one  of  the  most  subtle 
and  delicate  operations  of  the  human  mind.  There  are 
certain  entities  that  have  no  independent  existence  of  their 
own.  They  exist  only  in  or  on  account  of  something  else 
from  which  they  cannot  be  separated  in  reality  without  van- 
ishing altogether.  But  the  human  mind  can,  by  an  act  of 
abstraction,  conceive  these  entities  quite  apart  from  the  thing 
to  which  they  belong,  and  can  attribute  to  them  an  abstract 
existence.  The  colour  white,  for  example,  cannot  exist  by 
itself.  It  is  essentially  a  quality  of  something  else,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  pen  is  writing. 
Now  the  mind,  by  a  peculiar  process  of  its  own,  can  separate 
the  whiteness  from  the  paper  and  make  it  the  exclusive 
object  of  its  mental  gaze.  Then  again,  the  moral  quahties 
like  truthfulness,  courage,  cannot  exist  without  the  persons 
who  possess  these  qualities  ;  yet  to  these  quahties  also  the 
mind  can  give  a  separate  and  abstract  existence. 

It  would  be  quite  an  error  to  say  that  the  entities  cor- 
responding with  abstract  nouns  have  no  real  existence  what- 
ever. Some  grammarians,  however,  have  fallen  into  this 
error  by  defining  abstract  nouns  as  names  of  things  that  have 
no  real  existence,  whereas  whiteness,  truthfulness  and  other 
such  entities  have  a  real  existence,  but  one  that  is  dependent 
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upon  something  else.  The  abstract  noun  might  be  more 
correctly  defined  as  the  name  of  some  quality  or  some  relation 
between  things  that  only  have  a  real  existence  in  and  through 
these  things. 

One  might  here  point  out  a  difference  between  abstract 
nouns  and  verbs.  Both  one  and  the  other  are  names  of 
qualities  of  things,  qualities  that  may  be  active  or  passive, 
but  in  the  case  of  abstract  nouns  the  quality  is  conceived 
quite  apart  from  the  object  which  the  verb  expresses,  whereas 
in  the  verb  the  quality  is  considered  as  still  inherent  in  the 
object. 

In  the  rules  regarding  the  singular  and  plural  members 
of  nouns  we  shall  find  intense^significance.  It  is  recognized 
that  certain  nouns  and  proper  nouns  have  no  plural  number, 
unless  they  are  used  as  common  nouns,  and,  furthermore, 
unless  they  are  used  as  class  nouns.  All  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  one  of  the  mysterious  laws  of  numbers  by  which 
we  cannot  think  a  plural  number  of  things  unless  we  think 
them  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  or  in  other  words,  as 
forming  some  unity.  If,  for  example,  we  wish  to  use  a  plural 
noun  indicating  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  mouse  taken  together, 
we  must  use  some  such  word  as  animals,  indicating  that  they 
are  conceived  as  belonging  to  the  same  class.  In  other  words 
pluraHty  requires  for  its  conception  unity. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  verbs  that  we  find 
most  interesting  relations  between  words  and  thoughts  that 
they  express.  There  is  one  verb  which  either  expUcitly  or 
implicitly  enters  into  the  formation  of  all  other  verbs,  and 
that  is  the  verb  '^  to  be."  We  may  analyze  any  verb  we  please, 
and  we  shall  find  that  in  using  it  we  attribute  or  deny  being 
or  existence  to  some  quality  or  thing.  We  may  express 
this  perhaps  the  most  clearly  by  saying  that  every  verb  con- 
sists of  a  noun  or  an  adjective  together  with  some  form  of 
the  verb  '^  to  be  ''  either  directly  expressed  or  understood. 
It  is  a  consequence  of  having  seen,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, the  truth  of  this  definition  that  some  grammarians 
have  been  wont  to  call  the  verb  '^  to  be  "  a  substantive  verb. 
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For  it  is  the  substance  of  and  underlies  the  nature  of  every 
verb. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  existence  or  being  in  general  which 
we  predicate  of  every  object  before  our  mind  that  constitutes 
the  light  of  reason.  If  we  analyze  any  thought  whatever 
we  shall  find  that  it  always  implies  existence  whether  actual 
or  possible.  Directly  we  take  away  from  any  mental  object 
its  existence,  either  real  or  possible,  then  the  whole  thought 
vanishes  from  our  mind.  When,  however,  existence  is  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  a  verb,  then  this  verb  implies  more  than 
that  thing  or  quality  may  possibly  exist.  It  makes  a  judge- 
ment affirming  or  denying  existence  of  that  particular  thing 
or  quality. 

Besides  the  verb  *'  to  be  '^  there  are  other  categories  of 
verbs  that  stand  apart  by  themselves,  having  a  distinct 
nature  of  their  own.  These  are  the  so-called  auxiliary  verbs 
'*  may,^'  "  must."  These  verbs  have  a  nature  en- 
tirely and  distinctively  their  own.  Indeed,  if  we  care- 
fully analyze  the  meaning  of  these  auxiliary  verbs  we 
shall  find  that  they  denote  the  obligatory  or  moral  relation 
between  man  and  the  things  that  surround  him.  They  ex- 
press the  ^'  ought  to  be  "  which  belongs  to  quite  a  different 
category  from  the  verb  ^'  to  be.'^  We  might  put  this  in  exact 
philosophical  language  by  saying  that  the  verb  ^^  to  be  "  ex- 
presses the  ontological  order  of  the  universe  and  ^' ought  to 
be  "  expresses  the  deontological  order  of  the  universe.  The 
child  in  learning  the  use  of  language  at  first  understands  the 
verb  ^'  to  be  "  with  its  modifications,  and  only  in  later  years 
it  is  able  to  use  the  verbs  ''  must ''  and  ''  may ''  with  the 
full  sense  of  the  moral  obUgation  attached  to  them. 

I  might  show  how  all  the  different  voices  and  modes 
arise  from  the  different  apphcations  that  we  make  of  the  verb 
''to  be.''  But  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  merely  to 
suggest  a  few  distinct  and  separate  points  of  the  philosophical 
construction  of  grammar,  I  shall  say  only  a  few  words  on  the 
formation  of  the  tenses. 
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Tense  is  that  form  of  the  verb  that  expresses  the  time  in 
which  its  action  takes  place.  Time  is  the  relation  between 
duration  and  succession.  Everything  that  has  existed  or 
exists  or  will  exist  has  a  beginning  ;  it  passes  from  the  stage 
of  non-existence  to  the  stage  of  existence  and  then  must  last 
for  some  period,  however  short.  Duration  enters  as  an 
essential  element  into  the  notion  of  time  because  it  is  an  in- 
expressible quality  of  the  verb  'Ho  be/'  that,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  found  either  expressed  or^impUed  in  all  verbs. 
Such  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  thought  of  existence  that 
we  cannot  think  of  any  action  except  as  having  a  duration 
of  some  kind,  however  short.  If  we  admit  that  an  action  has 
absolutely  no  duration  then  we  immediately  annihilate  the 
thought  of  that  action. — ^But  duration  alone  is  not  time,  it 
is  eternity.  Succession  is  the  second  element  that  necessarily 
enters  into  the  idea  of  time,  and  this  succession  is  supplied 
to  us  by  the  quality,  active  or  passive,  of  which  existence  is 
affirmed.  The  following  sentence  will  furnish  us  with  a 
luminous  example  of  this  rather  difficult  doctrine  :  "  The 
man  was  running."  Here  the  past  tense  "  was  '^  of  the  verb 
*'  to  be  '^  supplies  the  element  of  duration,  the  action  of 
running  supplies  us  with  a  notion  of  succession;  and  it  is 
the  union  of  these  two  elements  that  furnishes  us  with  the 
knowledge  of  time. 

Since  every  verb  consists,  as  I  have  said,  of  some  quality 
and  of  existence  predicated  of  that  quality  by  means  of  the 
verb  "  to  be,''  it  foUows  that  in  every  verb  there  must  be  some 
form  or  other  of  time  ;  in  other  words,  there  must  be  some 
tense. 

The  principal  tenses  are  the  present,  past,  and  future, 
and  these  express  nothing  but  different  phases  of  succession, 
phases  that  alone  are  responsible  for  the  diversity  of  time  or 
tense.  The  past  tense  expresses  the  comparison  between 
events  already  taken  place  with  what  now  already  exists, 
a  relation  that  may  be  summed  up  by  the  word  before ;  the 
future  tense  expresses  the  comparison  with  what  will  be,  a 
relation  that  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  after.    That  these 
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tenses  are  mere  mental  comparisons  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
what  is  past  to  one  man  may  be  future  to  those  who  went 
before  him.  The  ever  fluctuating  present  tense  is  always 
taken  as  the  standpoint  of  comparison  and  judgement.  Each 
of  these  tenses  again  may  be  further  divided  according  as 
the  element  of  duration  is  more  particularly  emphasized. 

The  present  tense  is  subdivided  into  :  {a)  The  present 
indefinite,  as  "  has  been."  This  refers  more  exclusively  to 
the  element  of  succession  furnished  by  the  act  of  speaking. 
{b)  Present  imperfect,  as  ''  I  am  speaking.'^  This  refers 
more  especially  to  the  element  of  duration  given  by  the  verb 
'*  to  be,''  and  (c)  Present  perfect,  as  "  I  have  spoken," 
expresses  succession,  but  succession  considered  in  its  termi- 
nating act. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  so  far  regard  the  two  most  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  others 
might  be  treated  also  in  the  same  philosophical  manner,  and 
that  the  student  might  thus  be  enabled  to  see  more  clearly 
the  interesting  reasonableness  and  importance  of  grammar. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  of  words,  but  now  we  have 
to  deal  with  groups  of  these  words,  each  of  which  groups 
has  one  distinct  meaning  of  its  own.  This  does  not  mean 
that  in  a  sentence  the  meaning  of  a  single  word  is  lost  sight 
of,  for  the  meaning  of  every  word  is  necessary  and  must  be 
taken  in  by  the  mind  in  order  that  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
sentence  may  be  fully  grasped.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  individual  word  is  no  longer  the  term  or  finishing  point 
of  the  reader's  attention.  The  mind  regards  the  separate 
word  meanings  as  instruments  by  which  to  arrive  at  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  sentence  which  they  form.  In 
the  sentence,  for  example,  ^^  The  man  is  building  a  large  house," 
the  person  who  understands  the  sentence  must  also  understand 
the  meaning  of  each  word  composing  it,  but  he  does  not  rest 
there,  he  uses  these  separate  meanings  as  helps  to  render 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  sentence  more  luminous. 

Conversely,  when  once  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence 
is  grasped,  then  this  meaning  sheds  further  light  upon  the 
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partial  meaning  and  sense  of  each  separate  word.  Hence 
in  some  phrases  we  often  speak  of  trying  to  understand  a 
word  by  means  of  the  general  context.  But  up  till  now 
both  granamar  and  rhetoric  have  been  too  much  cut  off  from 
that  human  element  that  can  alone  give  them  interest.  The 
boy  of  seven  or  eight  may,  indeed,  be  in  a  condition  only  to 
learn  by  rote  a  certain  number  of  disconnected  rules.  But 
boys  of  more  mature  age  revolt  from  that  kind  of  knowledge 
that  deals  with  what  is  only  a  part  of  something  else,  and  is 
only  a  mere  accident.  Let  the  boy  be  made  to  see  in  clear 
and  simple  language  the  relation  between  grammar  and  human 
thought,  and  he  will  then  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  what 
he  sees  to  be  the  expression  of  the  most  interesting  workings 
of  his  own  personality. 

J.  A.  Dewe 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN 
MODERN  LIFE 

THE  WRITER  of  the  following  reflections  is  by  no  means 
blind  to  the  unduly  pretentious  character  of  the  title 
under  which  they  appear.  There  is  a  sense,  however,  in 
which  the  word  Church  may  be  taken,  and  also  a  way  of 
interpreting  the  expression  Modern  Life  that  rob  this  title 
at  once  of  any  air  of  authoritativeness,  or  omniscience,  or 
supreme  practical  wisdom.  By  the  Church,  of  course,  we 
are  quite  willing  to  understand  the  Christian  Church  of  our 
Western  Civilization,  and  ultimately — to  be  practical  and 
direct — the  Christian  Church  in  Canada ;  but  we  would  rather 
begin  by  assuming  it  to  be  simply  the  religious  organization 
of  mankind,  or  an  organization  that  exists  for  the  perfection 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  mankind.  This  may  seem 
to  many  an  exceedingly  broad  and  altogether  non-committal, 
or  even  an  agnostical  or  secular  description;  and  if  so  we 
can  only  ask  for  the  patience  of  the  reader  until  he  sees  the 
use  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  put  it.  And  as  for  the  ex- 
pression Modern  Life,  this  we  desire  to  construe  in  the  most 
superficial  sense  possible,  in  the  sense  in  which  modern  life 
is  generally  regarded  to  be,  in  respect  of  some  of  its  more 
external  characteristics  or  conditions  different,  say,  from 
the  life  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  or,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Many  people  who  condemn  the  [church  to-day  forget 
that  reUgious  organization  or  the  religious  organization 
of  society  has  always  existed  among  civihzed  or  semi-civilized 
men.  Indeed  the  early  organization  of  human  society  is 
often  almost  entirely  religious  in  its  nature.  And  as  for 
to-day,  if  all  or  nearly  all  of^the  present  churches  of  Europe 
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and  America  were  destroyed  others  would  certainly  arise 
to  take  their  place  to-morrow.  To  this  extent  the  writer 
is  at  least  in  partial  agreement  with  those  defenders  of  the 
church — some  of  them  merely  statesmen  or  men  of  affairs 
with  practical  ends  in  view,  and  some  of  them  the  humblest 
of  earth's  toilers  and  sufferers — who  see  in  the  beneficial 
social  activity  and  power  of  the  church  an  argument  for 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  the  views  it  takes  of  the  nature 
of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  poor  way  to 
defend  the  Christian  church,  or  any  form  of  a  Christian 
church,  to  forget  that  religious  systems,  other  than  Chris- 
tianity, have  had,  and  still  have,  forms  of  religious  organi- 
zation which  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  regarded 
as  churches. 

The  great  fact  then  upon  which  the  church  as  a  whole, 
that  is  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church,  may  be  said 
to  rest  is  the  religious  instinct  of  mankind,  the  tendency 
and  the  faith  recognized,  for  example,  by  a  philosopher 
like  Kant  and  a  contemporary  man  of  science  like  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  to  regard  our  present  temporal  life  as  only  a  part 
or  phase  of  something  very  much  greater,  of  an  invisible  order 
or  kingdom  of  which  our  present  social  system  is  but  an 
imperfect  reflection.  All  religious  organizations  of  all  ages 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  their  members  into  personal 
relation  with  a  larger  and  a  more  enduring  life  than  that 
of  the  days  of  a  man  or  a  generation,  and  so  far  from  this 
idea  being  alien  to  modern  thought,  it  is  essentially  bound 
up  with  the  modern  idea  of  the  universe  as  the  embodiment 
of  law  or  with  the  equally  modern  idea  of  the  perfected  society 
of  the  future  when,  in  the  phraseology  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  ideal  man  shall  exist  in  the  ideal  state.  The  only 
difference,  of  course,  between  reUgion,  or  the  faith  of  the 
church,  and  the  speculations  of  science  about  the  abstrac- 
tions that  it  calls  laws  and  the  tendencies  of  future  society, 
is  that  in  the  church  or  the  reUgious  life  men  are  already 
partly  conscious  of  that  divine  life  of  love  which  from  the 
standpoint  of  science  remains  the  merest  hypothesis. 
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In  this  sense  it  seems  to  me  that,  while  we  may  sym- 
pathize— as  indeed  we  must — with  many  of  the  protests 
of  the  Uberal  theology  and  the  social  theology  of  the  day 
against  the  excessive  "other  worldliness "  of  the  church 
and  the  theology  of  the  past,  of  its  tendency  to  dwarf  unduly 
and  to  minimize  the  meaning  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
against,  too,  the  undue  individuahsm  of  our  Protestant 
theology  of  the  past,  we  must  never  allow  ourselves — as 
do  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  newer  theology  of 
the  day — to  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  reUgion  is  merely  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
social  conditions  of  our  present  life.  "  I  maintain,'' 
says  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  of  London,  in  a  recent 
book,  "  that  the  church  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
preparing  men  for  a  world  to  come.  The  best  way  to 
prepare  a  man  for  the  world  beyond  is  to  get  him  to  live 
well  and  truly  in  this  one."  Now  this,  of  course,  is  an 
extreme  statement,  valid  merely  as  a  counter-statement 
against  the  one-sidedness  of  the  attitude  of  making  every- 
thing of  a  life  somewhere  else  than  here  and  now.  Against 
it  we  might  justifiably  place  the  contention  once  expressed 
by  the  late  Arnold  Toynbee — at  least  as  modern  a  man  as 
Mr.  Campbell  of  the  London  City  Temple — that  the  man 
who  has  not  realized  his  immortality  has  not  begun  to  live 
even  in  this  life.  Sentimus  experimurque  nos  aetemos 
esse:  we  feel  and  know  by  experience  that  we  are  eternal, 
as  the  great  Spinoza  puts  it.  And  it  is  precisely  this  feeling 
of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  earthly  life  to  the  demands 
of  the  spirit  or  soul  that  dwells  within  us  that  would 
make  the  typical  man  or  woman  divinely  discontented  in 
the  most  socialistically  arranged  state  possible, — discontented, 
if  you  will,  in  any  Eden  or  earthly  paradise  whatsoever. 

And  now  for  some  of  the  many  things  that  tend  to 
obscure  in  the  minds  of  many  people  to-day  this  deeper 
or  higher  consciousness  of  the  work  of  the  church  in  rela- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  world.  One  of  these  is  undoubtedly 
the   persistence   of   popular  or    belated    misconceptions  in 
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respect  of  the  so-called  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  relation  of  its  dogmas  and  creeds  to  the  science 
and  the  criticism  of  the  day.  A  few  years  ago — ^happily 
now  a  good  many  years  ago — about  the  time  say,  of  the 
so-called  scientific  materiaUsm  of  the  sixties  in  Germany 
and  England,  the  church  had  to  fear  what  was  called  the 
broad  question  of  religion  as  opposed  to  science,  that  is  to 
say,  a  supposedly  absolute  or  hopeless  antagonism  between 
the  religious  and  the  scientific  ways  of  regarding  the  world. 
Thanks,  however,  to  such  things  as  the  freedom  of  scientific 
research,  thanks  indeed  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  study 
of  religion  has  itself  become  matter  of  science,  that  is  of 
exact  or  relatively  exact  investigation,  this  antagonism 
is  now  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  slightest  science 
and  the  slightest  philosophy  make  it,  as  it  were,  apparent 
that  the  so-called  personal  or  "  subjective  ^'  aspects  of  this 
universe  of  ours  are  as  real  as  the  supposed  impersonal  and 
^*  objective."  And  our  German  friends,  by  the  way,  have 
never  limited  the  word  science  as  we  have  done  to  studies 
like  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  rock  of  offence  to  which  we  would  rather  refer  here 
is  really  an  ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  people  in  the 
churches,  and  of  many  people  outside  the  churches,  of  the 
distinction  between  the  theology,  and  the  creeds,  and  the 
descriptions,  through  which  the  churches  have  from  time 
to  time  for  various  reasons  sought  to  describe  their  positions 
in  relation  to  the  thought  and  the  tendencies  of  a  time, 
and  the  inward  religion,  or  the  inward  Ufe  and  realities,  of 
which  these  theologies,  and  creeds,  and  descriptions  are  but 
a  partial  and  an  imperfect  expression.  In  regard  to  this 
cause  of  offence,  or  stumbling  block,  both  the  church  and  the 
masses  are  distinctly  blameworthy.  Indeed  it  is  often 
very  hard  to  judge  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  blame- 
worthy, the  churches  with  their  insistance  upon  things  Uke 
apostolical  succession,  and  Papal,  or  BibUcal,  infallibility, 
or  predestination,  or  some  particular  kind  of  conversion 
and  conviction  of  sin,  or  some  particular  method  of  church 
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government  or  church  discipline;  for  the  world  and  the 
masses  with  their  absorption  in  pleasure,  and  money-getting, 
and  material  power  that  renders  them,  apart  altogether 
from  the  matters  of  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  the  creeds, 
almost  totally  bUnd  to  the  internal  and  the  personal  reali- 
ties that  are  the  dynamic  forces,  the  things  of  importance, 
in  any  religious  system  in  the  world. 

It  is  here  quite  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  indicate 
how,  through  Greek  philosophy,  and  Neo-Platonism,  and 
St.  Augustine,  and  the  scholastic  Renaissance  the  original 
spiritual  message  of  Christianity, — that  access  to  the  su- 
premely real  is  by  an  attitude  of  personal  faith,  and  love, 
and  experience  that  is  continually  working  out  its  own 
verification, — became  converted  into  a  theory,  or  a  theology, 
or  a  formulation,  or  a  system  to  be  accepted  in  a  spirit  of 
blind  submission  or  unquestioning  obedience.  It  is  rather, 
we  might  say,  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  hour  that  the 
churches  should  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  clear 
to  themselves  and  the  world  that  the  realities  for  which  they 
stand  are  not  those  of  the  conceptions  and  formulas  of 
by-gone  ages,  or  the  creeds  that  have  divided  Christians 
in  the  past,  but  the  living  reaUties  of  the  same  transforming  Ufe 
and  spirit  that  have  made  Christianity  a  world-force  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  still  make  it  the  greatest  world- 
force  of  the  day.  It  is,  however,  by  the  way,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  work  of  enlightenment  should  be 
accompUshed  without  fostering  or  creating  the  impression 
that  all  theory  and  theology  whatsoever,  all  ^'  development 
of  Christian  doctrine,"  as  it  is  called,  should  at  once  be 
thrown  aside  as  so  much  .  useless  lumber  or  dead  wood. 
Everything  that  the  best  thought  and  the  best  experience 
of  different  ages  and  epochs  of  history  has  brought  out  of 
Christianity  can  still  profitably  be  used  in  the  way  of  getting 
at  its  meaning  for  the  world.  And  the  talk  of  many  other- 
wise well-informed  and  well-meaning  people  about  '^  getting 
back ''  to  what  Christ  and  Christianity  were  before  they 
were  interpreted  by  Christian  scholars  and  Christian  con- 
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verts  who  approached  them  from  different  points  of  view, 
is  just  about  as  absurd  as  was  the  talk  of  the  followers  of 
Rousseau  a  hundred  years  ago  of  our  all  returning  to  a  state 
of  Nature  and  natural  living  supposed  to  exist  before  civili- 
zation began. 

Putting  aside  therefore  as  essentially  superficial  and 
antiquated  this  entire  matter  of  a  supposed  opposition 
between  religion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  science,  on  the  other, 
and  putting  aside  too  the  somewhat  vain  attempt  to  con- 
sider Christianity  apart  altogether  from  the  interpreta- 
tions put  upon  it  by  its  devotees  and  followers  from  the 
first  and  second  to  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  great 
emphasis  upon  what  it  regards  as  the  ^'  social "  side  of 
Christ's  teaching,  let  us  turn  to  a  somewhat  more  serious 
charge  against  the  church.  We  often  hear  it  said  to-day 
that  the  church  is  out  of  touch  with  modern  life,  that  her 
interests  are  no  longer  those  of  the  men  and  women  of 
to-day, — a  charge  that  the  observant  reader  of  the  world's 
news  would  probably  claim  to  be  substantiated  by  the 
character  of  the  recent  protests  of  the  present  Pope  against 
what  he  has  the  courage  to  call  Modernism  in  nearly  all  its 
forms. 

Now  there  is  just  as  much  caution  necessary  in  dealing 
with  this  charge  as  in  dealing  with  the  supposition  of  a  hope- 
less antagonism  between  the  interests  of  religion  and  those 
of  science.  If  modern  life  were  really  entirely  materialistic 
and  secular,  then  the  church  might  well  be  out  of  sympathy 
or  out  of  touch  with  it.  It  would,  as  it  were,  be  only  so 
much  the  worse  for  modern  life,  not  for  the  church.  Despite, 
however,  many  appearances  in  this  direction,  appearances 
through  which  we  often  allow  ourselves  to  be  impressed 
and  to  be  deceived,  modern  life  is  not  entirely  materialistic 
and  not  entirely  secular.  This  is  a  point,  of  course,  to 
which  many  pages  might  well  be  devoted,  and  I  desire  to 
pass  over  it  as  resting  in  the  main  upon  a  misunderstanding 
or  a  misapprehension  of  fact, — ^upon  an  irrelevancy.  There 
is,  at  least,  just  as  much  poetry,  and  pathos,  and  sentiment, 
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and  idealism  in  modern  life  as  a  whole  as  there  was  in  life 
in  the  ancient  world  or  in  the  Middle  Ages, — ^with  perhaps 
far  less  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  very  much  more 
personal  independence  and  a  far  higher  standard  of 
general  comfort.  The  human  heart  still  lives  by  ^^  its  joys, 
its  tenderness,  its  fears,''  and  its  hopes,  and  the  human 
mind  is  just  as  speculative  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  The 
speculations  of  our  scientific  men  about  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter, and  life,  and  the  soul  would  fill  many  sections  in  many 
libraries.  Occultism,  and  spirituaUsm,  and  theosophy  are 
still  rampant  despite  all  our  science.  And  the  specula- 
tions of  many  of  our  educators,  and  socialists,  and  social 
reformers, — aye  and  of  our  millionaires  who  build  up  indus- 
trial villages,  and  institutions,  and  schemes  of  one  kind  or 
another, — are  not  so  far  away  from  those  of  Plato,  and 
More,  and  Godwin,  and  Shelley,  and  Carlyle,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  they  often  appear  to  be.  Man  never  is  but  always 
''  to  be  ''  blest. 

It  is  not  modern  life  with  its  real  needs  and  interests 
that  has  grown  beyond  the  church,  it  is  only  some  or  many 
of  the  conditions  of  modern  Ufe  that  have  outstripped  the 
church  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  church  of  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers.  Such  conditions  are,  for  example,  the  modern 
city  with  its  contrasts  and  its  submerged  and  unknown 
hordes  of  human  beings,  the  modern  immigration  move- 
ment with  the  problems  it  develops  in  town  and  country, 
the  fact  that  the  semi-feudahsm  of  the  organization  and 
arrangements  of  the  parish  churches  of  the  Old  World  has 
very  little  meaning  for  our  democracy  of  to-day.  Men 
simply  do  not  believe,  and  it  is  not  true,  that  the  parish 
priest  and  the  parish  church  of  to-day  are  still  the  focus 
or  the  centre  of  illumination,  or  civiUzation,  or  inspiration 
that  they  used  to  be.  Education  is  no  longer  the  possession 
or  the  privilege  of  the  clergy,  and  the  slightest  travel  in 
the  old  or  the  new  world,  or  the  mere  opening  of  a  news- 
paper, reveals  the  fact  that  other  religions  than  the  Chris- 
tian have  their  priests,  and  their  ritual,  and  their  beliefs,  and 
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their  social  systems  that,  to  begin  with,  are  as  indifferent 
or  as  antagonistic  to  Christianity  as  is  church  Christianity 
to  them.  In  nearly  every  Western  city  on  this  continent, 
for  example,  the  Christian  child  can  see  on  the  streets  the 
yellow  man,  or  the  black  man,  or  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Russian 
Christian  with  forms  of  belief  different  not  only  from  his 
but  from  those  of  each  other.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the^'average  child  or  young  person  in  this  modernized  America 
or  British  Empire  is — like  the  average  working  man  who 
reads  Darwin,  or  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Carl  Marx  (often 
just  because  he  knows  them  to  be  against  the  traditional 
theology  of  the  churches) — against  any  form  of  Christianity 
that  does  not  take  an  active  recognition  of  the  different 
religions  of  the  different  people  and  of  the  God-given  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  try  all  things  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.  And  it  may  also  be  safely  said  that  the 
average  Christian  minister  or  priest  of  the  past  hundred 
years  has  not  shown  either  the  abiUty,  or  the  open-minded- 
ness,  or  the  freedom  to  deal  in  his  presentation  of  religious 
truth  with  all  these  conditions  and  all  these  facts. 

What  then  is  the  church  going  to  do  about  it  all? 
The  first  and  most  obvious  duty  of  the  church,  or  of  any 
section  of  the  church,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  its  real 
place  in  modern  life  is  the  duty  of  obtaining  information 
as  to  the  facts  and  the  actual  development  of  the  modern 
world,  in  relation,  of  course,  to  the  past  and  more  particu- 
larly perhaps  to  the  great  transformation  of  the  last  century 
and  those  of  the  opening  decades  of  this  twentieth  century. 
This  century  has  already  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the 
new  world-powers  upon  the  political  and  social  horizon, 
and  will  in  all  probabiHty  witness  before  its  close  a  contact 
or  a  conflict  of  the  civilization  of  the  Western  World  with 
that  of  the  Great  East  that  will  be  as  remarkable  as  any- 
thing known  to  history  since  the  Crusades  or  the  Mohamme- 
dan conquest  of  Western  Europe. 

The  information  to  which  we  refer  will  mean,  to  begin 
with,   in   Canada,   and   particularly   in   Western   Canada,  a 
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continued  and  resolute  belief  in  our  common  school  system 
and  the  absolute  freedom  of  so  many  hours  per  day  for  so- 
called  secular  education  without  the  interference  of  any 
denominational  or  clerical  influence  whatever.  It  means 
too  for  the  church — for  it  is  deahng  with  rehgion  as  the 
highest  product  of  the  mind  of  man,  or  of  the  operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  life  of  man — an  equally  resolute 
behef  in  the  non-sectarian  character  of  the  universities 
and  the  highest  teaching  agencies  of  the  land.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  history  of  denominational  colleges  and 
institutions  in  the  past,  and  it  has  been  in  the  main  an  hon- 
ourable one  although  tarnished  now  and  then  by  deeds  of 
intolerance,  and  bigotry,  and  bUndness,  the  day  of  denom- 
inational universities  and  schools  is  past.  No  denomina- 
tion is  rich  enough  or  powerful  enough  to  sustain  the 
modern  university  with  its  unparalleled  expenses  for  the 
teaching  of  science  or  for  investigation,  and  research,  and 
exploration,  and  field  instruction. 

Let  us  continue  then  the  policy  of  our  most  enlightened 
churches  of  placing  our  seminaries  of  theology  near  the  great 
universities  where  the  clergy  of  the  future  will  be  brought 
into  the  most  active  contact  with  knowledge  new  and  old, 
and  with  men  who  are  going  into  all  kinds  of  calling  in  the 
modern  world,  and  let  the  sifting  process  go  on  there  so  that 
only  the  best,  and  the  strongest,  and  the  best  educated  will 
select,  and  be  selected  for  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Let  us  remember,  those  of  us  who  are  induced 
to  believe  that  the  heart  is  the  only  qualification  for  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  that  enthusiastic  men  anywhere  are  danger- 
ous just  in  proportion  to  their  lack  of  knowledge,  and  that  a 
Christian  minister — however  excellent  his  heart  and  his 
natural  gifts  and  endowments — ^who  is  allowed  to  talk  in 
the  name  of  the  church  against  science,  for  example,  or  for 
socialism,  or  for  temperance  when  he  means  prohibition 
and  abstinence,  merely  because  he  feels  certain  things  very 
strongly,  is  apt  to  do  great  harm  to  the  church  and   the 
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society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  render  more  unlikely 
than  ever  any  proper  understanding  of  the  one  by  the  other. 
The  grave  difficulty  of  course  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
this  very  desideratum  of  an  educated  clergy  who  will  have 
an  increasing  influence  on  the  future  poUcy  of  the  church, 
is  that  for  various  reasons  it  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  retain  or  obtain  the  services  or  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  best  or  the  strongest  men  in  our  schools,  and 
colleges,  and  families.  Students  and  teachers  in  the  uni- 
versities in  both  Europe  and  America  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  state  of  matters,  and  it  is  indeed  one  altogether  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  two  or  three  generations  ago. 
Many  things  may  be  urged  by  way  of  explanation.  There 
is  the  practical  mood  of  mind  of  the  country  and  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  the  absolutely  unlimited  and  untrammeled 
field  for  enterprise  and  ability  in  so  many  different  direc- 
tions, the  comparatively  inadequate  remuneration  of  the 
clergy  in  comparison  with  men  in  other  professions  and 
callings,  and  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  the  age  to  which 
partial  reference  has  already  been  made.  I  have,  however, 
enough  faith  in  youth  and  its  idealism  and  its  generous 
enthusiasms  to  believe  that  by  far  the  greatest  deterrent 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  career  of  the  ministry  of  the  church 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  ablest  all-round  men  in  the  schools, 
and  colleges,  and  elsewhere  is  not  the  matter  of  the  small 
stipend  but  the  uncertainty  of  mind  brought  about  by  the 
comparative  absence  of  freedom — of  freedom  of  thought 
and  investigation,  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
action,  that  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  the  average  minister  who 
is  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  traditions,  and  the  conventions, 
and  the  conservatism  of  some  particular  religious  body. 
How  many  men  in  the  average  club  or  place  of  business 
to-day,  how  many  men  in  the  street  have  not  the  feeling 
that  however  great  and  sincere  may  be  the  respect  and  the 
affection  they  feel  and  ought  to  feel  for  scores  of  the  clergy 
whom  as  men  they  love  and  admire,  they  do  not  altogether 
understand  how  clergymen  as  a  class  can  put  up  with  the 
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comparative  lack  of  freedom  they  enjoy  in  the  matter  of 
an  expression  of  their  opinions  about  the  articles,  and  creeds, 
and  policies  of  the  church. 

Now  it  would  be  exceedingly  rash  and  presumptions 
for  any  one  individual  to  suggest  different  things  that  the 
churches  might  do  in  respect  of  the  questions  still  put  to 
ministers,    and    elders,    and    deacons,   and    candidates    for 
membership;   and   yet   the   time   has   undoubtedly   arrived 
when  in  the  interests  of  common  honesty  and  of  a  clear 
conscience  on  the  part  of  church  officers  and  church  mem- 
bers, and  of  a  wiser  policy  of  the  church  as  a  whole  before 
the  world,  some  changes  ought  to  be  made  either  in  the 
wording  of   the   questions  and  articles  of  subscription,   or 
in  the  matter  of  a  recognized  and  formulated  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  subscription  or  assent  to  the  past  teach- 
ing of  the  church.     Few  people  of  any  intelligence  would, 
I  suppose,  be  so  foolish  as  to  advocate  any  changing  of  the 
great   creeds  of  Christendom,  such  as  the  Apostles  Creed, 
or  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  the  Westminster  Confession,  in  view 
of    supposed    modern    needs    and    requirements.    All    that 
should,    however,    be    required   of    the    members  or  office- 
bearers of  any  church  is  an  expression  of  belief  in  many  or 
all  of  these  great  creeds  and  documents  in  so  far  as  they  are, 
or  were  believed  to  be,  consistent  with  the  entire  word  of 
God  in  Nature  and  in  Revelation, — ^with  a  clear  indication 
that  it  is  the  latter  rather  than    the   former  that  is  con- 
scientiously believed.      This  is  practically  secured  in  Scot- 
land   by   a    declaratory     act    setting   forth    the    meaning 
of   subscription,    or    assent,    or    consent    to    the    word    of 
God    and    the    articles    of    the  church,  so  as  to  leave    the 
door  open  to  the  fact  of  the  necessarily  partial  apprehension 
of  all  old  truth  and  the  no  less  necessarily  partial  appre- 
hension of  new  truth.     It  is  also  secured — only  by  way 
of   suggestion   of   course — in   the   preliminary   words   upon 
doctrines  in  the  report   of   the   ''  Joint  Committee   of  the 
Presbyterian,    Methodist    and    Congregational    Churches    of 
Canada  on  Church  Union;"  and  no  doubt,  if  ever  a  working 
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union  of  the  churches  in  Canada  in  regard  to  such  things 
as  the  education  of  their  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and 
social  work  in  cities,  and  foreign  mission  work  were  to  be 
effected,  there  would  require  to  be  a  more  or  less  distinct 
recognition  by  the  co-operating  churches  of  the  sense  or 
senses  in  which  they  had  come  to  understand  or  interpret 
their  hitherto  different  and  differentiating  statements  of 
religious  truth.  Some  people  at  present,  therefore,  in 
the  churches  may  be  inclined  to  wait  for  what  further  con- 
ferences on  the  matter  of  Church  Union  may  bring  about; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  each  of  the  greater  Canadian 
churches  were  now,  or  soon  in  the  future,  to  come  before 
the  world  with  a  more  or  less  open  and  honest  statement 
of  the  sense  in  which  its  adherents  accepted  Christian 
teaching  of  the  past  and  the  present,  these  conferences 
themselves  on  Union  would  be  helped  very  materially,  in 
the  sense  that  much  of  their  educational  work  would  be 
already  anticipated. 

Two  reflections,  it  seems  to  me,  are  fairly  relevant  to 
this  stage  of  the  argument.  The  first  is  that,  if  the  church 
in  Canada  is  not  determined  to  support  by  the  weight  of  her 
authority  and  her  influence  the  great  educational  movement 
represented  by  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  land; 
if  she  does  not  constantly  seek  to  create  the  impression  that 
her  entire  policy  regarding  the  truth  she  professes,  regard- 
ing her  social  conduct  and  aim  as  an  institution,  is  one  that 
is  not  only  open  to  the  light  of  day  but  one  that  is  constantly 
seeking  for  as  much  of  that  light  as  possible,  she  is  certainly 
doomed  so  far  as  any  influence  on  the  future  citizens  of  the 
country  is  concerned.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when,  as  in  the  United  States,  education,  the 
attainment  of  the  best  light  and  information  upon  all  sub- 
jects whatsoever,  has  itself  become  a  religion  or  a  part  of 
religion,  but  that  the  Christian  religion  ever5rwhere  in  the 
world  is  in  conflict  with  other  religions  that  also  profess  to  be 
founded f on?  revelations  and  sacred  traditions.  How  can 
a  church  or  a  religion  hope  to  subsist  in  this  country  without 
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being  able  to  show  its  relations  to  all  that  purports  to  be  light 
and  inspiration  from  all  possible  quarters?  And  how  can 
the  Christianity  of  the  present  and  the  future  expect  to 
realize  the  divine  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
'^  teach ''  all  nations,  without  courting  the  light  and  the 
leading  that  will  bring  to  it  the  lovers  of  light  and  the  seekers 
of  truth  everywhere? 

The  second  reflection  is  that,  if  what  is  called  Union 
could  do  anything  in  this  educational  connexion,  in  the 
matter  of  making  evident  to  the  world  what  it  is,  and  what 
it  is  not,  that  membership  in  the  church  or  a  section  of  it 
really  means,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  a  broad  policy  that 
would  bring  only  educated  and  efficient  men, — men,  of 
course,  who  should  firstly,  if  you  will,  be  good  men, 
men  whose  affections  are  set  on  the  spiritual  rather 
than  the  material  side  of  life, — into  the  Christian  ministry, 
it  would  do  the  greatest  conceivable  kind  of  good  to  the  church 
and  the  community.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
with  the  unification  of  many  of  the  smaller,  struggling 
educational  agencies  of  the  churches  and  the  connecting 
of  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  greater  schools  and 
universities  of  the  land,  and  with  the  unification  of  the  city 
and  the  foreign  missions  of  the  churches  that  union  can 
begin, — only,  in  other  words,  with  a  practical  and  a  work- 
ing, rather  than  a  theoretical,  union  or  an  Utopian  fusion 
of  all  church  properties,  and  men,  and  interests. 

Think  of  the  elevation  alone  that  would  come  about 
in  the  status  of  the  ministry  in  this  country  if  the  churches 
would  unite  to  the  extent  of  agreeing  to  plant  no  more 
independent,  competing,  denominational  agencies  in  the 
Northwest,  but  rather,  single,  united.  Christian  churches 
suggestive  of  a  unification  of  the  religious  efforts  of  the 
country;  and  if,  too,  the  machinery  existed  for  the  transfer 
of  any  successful  minister  of  any  church  to  any  other  church 
where  he  might  be  useful.  And  there  is  really  nothing 
Utopian  or  nothing  impossible  in  this, — simply  a  common 
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agreement  about  the  economical  expenditure  of  funds  and 
resources  such  as  any  well-meaning  and  intelligent  business 
man  could  appreciate. 

With  the  new  information  and  the  new  attitude  of 
the  church  that  we  are  attempting  to  describe  there  would 
come,  too,  many  important  specific  consequences  other  than 
the  desirable  general  consequence  of  an  educated  ministry. 
One  of  the  first  of  these,  I  think,  would  be  a  great  con- 
sequence indeed — far  less  uncertainty  than  exists  to-day 
about  the  distinctive  message  of  the  church.  My  mean- 
ing, of  course,  is  that  with  a  better  educated  ministry,  with 
a  body  of  men  able  to  see  the  spiritual  message  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  distinct  from,  and  yet  related  to,  that  of  all 
the  other  great  reUgions  and  to  the  different  phases  or  stages 
of  social  evolution,  will  there  come  again  from  our  pulpits 
the  words  of  men  who  are  really  conscious  of  having  a  defi- 
nite message  to  give  the  world  from  some  definite  point  of 
view  and  standing  ground,  of  which  they  are  as  much  masters 
as  are  investigators  in  the  natural  sciences,  when  they  in 
their  turn  keep  upon  their  own  proper  ground.  Fortunately 
I  can  call  to  my  help  for  the  purpose  both  of  illustration 
and  information  the  words  of  a  distinguished  professor  of 
theology,  Professor  Peabody  of  Harvard,  in  the  '^  Harvard 
Theological  Quarterly,''  which  evidently  desires  to  come 
before  the  world  with  the  impression  that  theology  is  a  real 
science  instead  of  a  collection  of  speculative  and  contro- 
versial opinions  upon  all  subjects  and  problems  of  the  world 
whatsoever.  Professor  Peabody  here  complains,  ^^  that  the 
education  for  the  ministry  has  for  the  most  part  remained 
unadjusted  to  the  new  world  of  learning,  and  that  the  clergy 
have  been  of  late  incHned  to  lay  down  theology  as  a  record 
of  extinct  controversies  '', — the  point  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  under  the  idea  of  the  revolutionary  attitude  assumed 
by  some  zealous  but  unwise  present-day  friends  and  de- 
fenders of  ''  simple  ''  or  ''  primitive  ''  Christianity.  ''  They 
(that  is  the  clergy)  have  acquired,  many  of  them,  a  habit 
of  mind  quite  other  than  that  which  distinguishes  a  learned 
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calling.  They  have  become  meddlers  in  many  subjects 
and  in  many  things,  administrators,  organizers,  philan- 
thropists, semi-scientists  and  what  not, — ^pastors  but  not 
theologians.  FeeUng  and  action,  as  it  were,  have  crowded 
out  thought,  and  the  passion  for  service  has  supplanted 
the  passion  for  truth,  and  the  dilemma  that  confronts  the 
church  is  that  it  either  must  retreat  frankly  from  the  pre- 
tense of  leadership  under  the  conditions  of  the  present 
age,  or  that  it  must  become  a  more  efficient  organ  of  rational 
and  candid  thought."  When  the  clergy  then  again  have 
the  power  to  translate  the  eternal  truth  of  religion  into  the 
language  and  thought  of  the  present  day,  they  will  again 
have  the  power  that  belongs  to  the  consciousness  of  having 
a  certain,  instead  of  an  uncertain,  message  to  deUver. 

Then  again  there  might  be  the  important  consequence 
of  the  discovery  and  proclamation  of  new  truth  on  the  part 
of  the  church.  Long  ago  the  true  Christian  teacher  was 
described  as  a  man  who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasury 
things  new  and  old,  well  aware  of  the  caution  that  it  is 
useless  to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles:  and  if  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  to-day  no  definite  provision  for  the  dis- 
covery and  the  proclamation  of  new  truth,  it  is  not  only 
false  to  this  old  idea  of  the  spiritual  teacher  but  it  is  behind 
any  other  modem  teaching  agency.  Just  the  moment  that 
a  university  or  a  theological  college  ceases  to  discover  to 
its  pupils  and  the  public  generally  new  truth,  just  at  that 
very  moment  does  it  forfeit  not  only  its  right  to  the  pubKc 
confidence  but  also  its  own  birthright.  I  could  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  taking  up  some  of  the  truths  of  modern 
philanthropy,  say  the  discovery  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tion people,  that  the  very  worst  way  to  cure  poverty  is  to 
'*  relieve  "  the  poor,  thinking — as  did  the  charity  of  the 
Middle  Ages — merely  of  the  feeUng  or  the  duty  of  the  giver 
rather  than  of  the  real  needs  of  the  receiver.  And  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  Christian  teacher  of  the  future  will  see 
much  better  than  do  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  present 
through  such  things  as  "  Christian  "  socialism,  ''  Christian  " 
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temperance  (a  different  thing,  as  we  have  akeady  noticed, 
from  "  prohibition  ")>  ''  Christian  "  healing,  ''  Christian  '' 
science,  the  conversion  of  the  *^  heathen ''  and  so  on.  But 
there  are  other  matters  and  other  directions  in  which  the 
church  can  continually  appeal  either  to  new  truth  or  at 
least  to  new  aspects  of  old  truth. 

One  of  the  questions,  for  example,  that  used  to  trouble 
many  of  the  deeper  minds  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Uke 
those  of  Darwin  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  the  apparent 
helplessness — it  may  be  said  in  all  reverence — of  the  Deity 
himself  to  bring  to  an  end  much  of  the  suffering  in  the 
animal  and  the  human  world,  much  of  the  apparently 
inevitable  and  undeserved  suffering  of  the  weak,  and  the 
ignorant,  and  the  helpless.  Mill  indeed  thought  that  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  the  belief  in  God  could  be  re- 
conciled with  our  painful  experience  of  the  world  was  by 
assuming  that  the  Deity  is  good  but  not  all-powerful,  that 
the  "  omnipotence  ''  of  God,  in  short,  must  somehow  be 
sacrificed  to  the  idea  of,  or  the  belief  in.  His  '^  goodness.'' 
Now  I  do  not  say  that  his  conclusion  is  either  right  or  sound, 
but  I  do  say  that  the  Christian  teacher  must  continually 
seek  to  enlighten  men  as  to  the  relation  of  popular  ideas 
about  the  "  sovereignty  "  of  God  with  the  deeper  teaching 
of  Christianity  about  sin,  and  suffering,  and  redemption, 
just  as  the  so-called  constructive  ''  higher ''  critic  of  to-day 
has  very  much  to  teach  the  world  about  the  actual  his- 
torical conditions  under  which  Jewish  and  Christian  truth 
was  revealed  or  made  known  to  the  world.  The  present 
British  Minister  of  War,  who  is  also  a  philosophical  scholar 
of  no  mean  order,  said,  for  example,  recently  in  the  enig- 
matic manner  of  nearly  all  the  English  Neo-Hegelian  philo- 
sophers, that  the  British  soldier  might  perhaps  be  cured 
of  a  good  deal  of  his  intemperance  if  he  could  only  be  brought 
to  realize  that  he — the  poor  Tommy  Atkins  that  he  is — is 
really  as  '^  necessary "  to  God  as  God  is  to  him.  Now 
while  this  again  may  sound  almost  irreverent  to  some  ears 
there  is  something  in  it  suggestive  of  the  idea  of  the  real 
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dignity  of  human  nature,  which  no  teaching  about  original 
sin  ought  to  be  allowed  to  obscure,  and  which  is  contained 
in  that  idea  which  all  Christians  profess  to  accept,  of  the 
humblest  Christian  being  somehow  a  worker  with  God  or 
Christ. 

With  the  suggestion  of  a  few  more  corollaries  and  con- 
clusions this  paper  may  well  be  brought  to  a  termination. 
In  view  of  the  general  and  the  particular  considerations 
we  have  ventured  to  bring  forward  in  respect  of  the  attitude 
of  the  church  to  modern  life  it  is  surely  incumbent  upon 
the  church  as  a  whole  to  proclaim  herself  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  all  the  accredited,  positive,  ameliorative, 
and  educative  influences  of  the  day.  By  this  we  mean 
not  only  the  newer  knowledge  and  its  agencies  but  such 
practical  agencies  as  social  settlements,  the  charity  organi- 
zation societies,  prison  and  criminal  reform,  the  Gothenburg 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic,  the  trades  union 
movement,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  reform  clubs  of  our 
cities,  the  movement  for  church  unity  already  referred 
to,  and  so  on.  Nor  in  doing  this  need  the  church  fear  that 
any  secular  agency  or  any  set  of  secular  agencies, — with 
time  the  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred 
will  gradually  disappear, — ^will  ever  become  important  enough 
to  render  her  functions  no  longer  a  necessity,  for  if  there 
is  one  thing  upon  which  the  church  may  securely  build, 
it  is  the  necessary  imperfection  of  all  merely  human  asso- 
ciations,— the  state,  and  the  school,  and  the  family,  and 
the  workshop. 

There  will,  in  other  words,  always  be  a  place  in  society 
for  an  institution  or  an  agency  that  takes  into  account 
what  is  called  the  relative  ''  failure  "  of  all  Ufe  (institutional 
and  personal)  and  that  ministers  to  the  need  felt  by  the 
individual  of  a  communion  and  an  interest  that  transcends 
the  limits  of  a  single  lifetime  or  of  a  single  age  or  genera- 
tion, or  of  a  single  country,  or  even  of  civilization  itself : 
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"  Gone  for  ever  I     Ever?     No,  for  since  our  dying  race  began, 
Ever,  ever,  and  for  ever  was  the  leading  light  of  man. 
Those  that  in  barbarian  burials  killed  the  slave  and  slew  the  wife 
Felt  within  themselves  the  sacred  passion  of  the  second  life. 
Truth  for  truth,  and  good  for  good  !    The  Good,  the  True,  the  Pure, 

the  Just, 
Take  the  charm  '  for  ever '  from  them  and  they  crumble  into  dust." 

The  time  has  surely  come,  it  would  seem,  when  it  is 
the  positive  duty  of  every  church  member,  of  every  ideal 
citizen  (in  the  invisible  church  they  are  both  one)  to  master 
thoroughly  the  workings  of  some  one  positive  or  ameliora- 
tive social  agency  of  modern  times.  What  that  one  agency 
may  happen  to  be  matters  very  little,  provided  it  is  an 
agency  outside  of,  or  other  than,  the  workshop  or  the  calling 
that  brings  him  his  bread  and  butter.  Just  think  of  the 
immense  benefit  to  any  church  of  having  associated  with 
it  men  who  really  know  the  truth  about  such  things  as 
the  labour  question,  foreign  missions,  the  education  of  the 
clergy  and  so  on,  men  of  course  who  should  have  the  power 
or  the  means  of  getting  so-called  religious  people  together 
for  rational,  sensible  action  in  view  of  the  facts  and  the  needs 
they  could  point  out!  Think  even  of  the  value  to  anyone 
of  the  great  sections  of  the  church  of  a  body  of  men,  the 
half  of  whom  should  be  laymen,  who  should  know  as  thor- 
oughly the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  funds  and  moneys 
at  their  disposal  as  they  do  about  every  cent  spent  in  push- 
ing and  sustaining  the  interests  of  a  business  concern. 
Think  lastly  of  the  benefit  to  Canada  of  a  number  of  men 
from  all  the  different  churches  who  would  bring  to  an  end 
in  the  near  future  the  waste  of  public  money  and  resources 
that  exists  to-day  simply  and  solely  because,  in  many  villages 
and  hamlets  of  this  country,  two  or  three  religious  bodies 
are  studiously  trying  to  do  imperfectly  what  would  be  much 
better  done  by  one  unsectarian  agency. 

As  for  the  attitude  of  men  like  Nietzsche  and  others 
that  the  world  has  on  the  whole  outgrown  Christianity, 
and  that  there  can  consequently  be  in  it  very  little  place 
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for  the  church;  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  maintained  that 
the  world  is  not  on  the  whole  Ukely  to  give  up  believing 
in  a  practical  way  in  such  elements  or  deeper  truths  in  the 
modern  spirit  as  are  to  be  distinctly  traced  to  Christian 
influence.  From  Christianity  the  world  has  undoubtedly 
learned  such  lessons  or  convictions  as  the  following:  1,  a 
beUef  in  the  infinite  significance  of  human  Ufe;  2,  a 
belief  that  '^  sin,  and  suffering,  and  guilt "  are  essential 
phases  of  human  fife;  and  3,  a  belief  that  the  world  lives 
by  the  "  vicarious ''  death  of  the  just  and  the  innocent. 
There  will  always,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  be  room  for 
the  church  if  she  can  continue  to  present  to  the  world  such 
a  living  embodiment  of  these  great  truths  as  is  afforded 
in  the  most  unique  manner  in  the  life  and  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  As  the  BerUn  philosopher,  who  died  this  last 
summer.  Professor  Friederich  Paulsen  puts  it:  "It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  accept  evil  as  complacently  as  did  the  Greeks, 
to  contemplate  our  lives  with  such  self-satisfaction  as  was 
possible  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Occasionally  at 
some  Neo-Humanistic  funeral,  the  Ho^atian,  Integer  vitce 
scelerisque  purus  is  sung.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  song  would  sound  oppressive  to  the  dead  man  if  he  could 
hear  it;  perhaps  it  would  remind  him  of  the  beginning  of 
the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee :  '  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or 
even  as  this  publican.'  The  proud  words  of  the  dying 
Julian,  '  I  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without 
sin,'  we  too  might  utter  before  an  earthly  tribune;  but  can 
not  utter  them  before  the  tribunal  of  our  conscience,  before 
the  tribunal  of  God?"  These  words  of  Paulsen's  recall 
to  my  mind  the  prayer  written  for  possible  use  after  his 
death  by  an  equally  typical,  modern  student  of  philosophy, 
the  late  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  of  Cambridge  University, 
who  for  the  greater  part  of  his  Ufe  had  serious  conscientious 
objections  to  estabUshed  or  orthodox  Christianity,  and 
who  had  therefore  always  been  unable  to  take  an  active 
part  in  Christian  public  worship :  ''  Let  us  commend  to  the 
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love  of  God  with  silent  prayer  the  soul  of  a  sinful  man  who 
partly  tried  to  do  his  duty.'^  These  were  the  words  that 
seemed  to  Sidgwick  to  express  best  his  own  attitude  towards 
his  life  as  a  whole,  as  that  of  a  seeker  after  a  foundation 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  man.  I  only  quote  them 
as  showing,  with  those  of  Paulsen  and  many  other  possible 
men,  how  deeply  the  Christian  conception  of  life  has  affected 
our  modern  world,  whether  we  will  have  it  so  or  not.  In 
reply  then  to  Strauss'  well-known  question,  which  he  him- 
self answered  in  an  emphatic  negative — ^*  Are  we  still  Chris- 
tians?" Christians,  that  is,  after  history  and  criticism 
have  done  their  work  upon  the  original  sources  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  after  all  the  truth  and  all  the  progress  of  ^^  Mo- 
dernism"? it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  reply,  "Yes,"  if 
the  question  is  put  in  the  fullest  possible  sense,  but  "  No," 
if  we  mean  by  Christianity  any  one  of  the  limited  systems 
of  the  past. 

The  history  of  Christianity  is  conserved  for  the  modern 
world  not  merely  in  the  doctrines,  and  systems,  and  polities 
that  theological  students  have  to  master  as  part  of  their 
mental  equipment,  but  also  in  the  hymnal,  and  the  devo- 
tional, and  the  liturgical  Hterature  of  the  entire  church, 
CathoUc  and  Protestant.  It  is  still  possible,  therefore, 
for  those  who  have  an  interest  in  what  they  regard  as  the 
continuity  of  Christian  teaching  or  Christian  experience 
to  supplement  the  broadest  possible  preaching  and  instruc- 
tion by  the  judicious  and  the  "  free  "  use  of  the  higher 
devotional  literature  of  the  past  and  the  present.  And 
the  possibiUty  of  doing  this  in  their  services  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  enjoyed  by  all  the  great  historic  churches 
and  communions.  It  is  an  advantage  too  that  the  educated 
man  of  to-day  can  enjoy  in  any  section  of  the  Christian 
church — whether  Greek,  or  Catholic,  or  Protestant.  For, 
in  the  language  of  Carlyle  :  "In  spite  of  temporary,  spiritual 
hebetude  and  cecity,  man  and  his  universe  are  essentially 
Divine,  and  no  past  nobleness  or  revelation  of  the  Divine 
can  or  ever  will  be  lost  to  him."  W.  Caldwell 
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